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PREFACE 


(i) Duatessarica and The Fourfold Gospel as a whole 


Tus is the last of many works, published in a series 
entitled Diatessarica, all of which deal directly or in- 
directly with the Fourfold Gospel. It will be convenient 
to prefix to the special remarks introducing the present 
volume a general statement of the method of investigation, 
and the principal assumptions, underlying the whole series 
of which this volume, The Founding of the New Kingdom, 
constitutes the conclusion. 

I. It is assumed that there is a continuity between the 
thoughts of Jesus and the thoughts of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, especially such Scriptures as He habitually quoted— 
sometimes appealing to them as “‘the Law and the Pro- 
phets.”’ 

2. Whenever the Gospels introduce’a doctrine of 
Jesus on any subject, the first question to be asked by 
those who wish to study it closely will be ‘““What do the 
Hebrew Scriptures say about it generally, and, more 
especially, in the particular passage where they mention 
it for the first time?” 

For. example, if we wish to study Christ’s thoughts 
about the Temple, which is nowhere mentioned in the Law, 
we must go back to what is written in the Law concerning 
the ‘‘Tabernacle,” or ‘‘Tent of Meeting,’ which was the 


origin of the Temple subsequently mentioned by the 


Prophets. 
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3. The second question to be asked is, “How was the 
Hebrew rendered by the LXX, and by the other early 
translators, in Greek; and how was it likely to be rendered 
in Aramaic, so far as we can judge from the Aramaic 
Targums in the second and later centuries?” 

Take for example ‘‘ Tent of Meeting” —the above-quoted 
name given to the Tabernacle. Instead of “Meeting,” the 
LXX habitually has “Testimony,” and our Authorised 
Version has ‘‘Congregation.” But the second-century 
Targumist Onkelos has the Aramaic equivalent of the 
Hebrew “Meeting.” It is important to add that this 
does not mean a chance meeting. It is a “meeting by — 
appointment” or ‘‘assignation.’”.’ The second-century 
translator Aquila, as will be shewn hereafter, renders it 
“appointment.” G 

4. The third question to be asked is, ““Has the Hebrew 
word any associations which, if not comprehended, would 
prevent our comprehension of its full meaning?” 

For example, the first two instances of the above- 
mentioned “appointment’’—apart from the ‘‘ appointed- 
times,’’ or “‘seasons,’’ marked out by the heavenly. bodies 
in the first chapter of Genesis—refer to God’s promises to 
Abraham concerning the birth of Isaac “‘at this appointed- 
time,” and again, “At the appointed-time I will return to 
thee.” The word is also regularly used to mean an 
“appointed-feast”” in which Israel went up to meet the 
Lord in Jerusalem. Habakkuk connects it with “waiting,”’ 
thus, ‘‘The vision is yet for the appointed-time...wait for 
it.’ In New Hebrew it is applied to the ‘‘appointing”’ or 
“designating” of a bride. This single word, then, might 
suggest to Jews (I) a wedding “feast,” (2) ‘“‘waiting’’— 
possibly for the home-coming of a bride or of a bridegroom 
or master of the house, (3). a ‘‘meeting” between bride- 
groom and bride. And it connects all these thoughts with 
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the Tabernacle or Temple to which Israel, the Wife, was 
wont to go up to meet Jehovah her Husband, according 
to the words of Isaiah ‘“‘Thy Maker is thine husband, the 
Lord of hosts is his name.” 

This connection is missed by the LXX, and must have 
been difficult for early Gentile Christians to realise. But 
it illustrates many parables in the Gospels, and some 
precepts, which, apart from this metaphor, are hardly 
capable of being fully understood. 

5. Having answered the three above-mentioned ques- 
tions to the best of our ability, we proceed to apply the 
answers to the Gospels. We begin with the Three Synoptists. 
The first place is given to Mark, because Mark (so far as 
concerns the threefold Synoptic tradition) contains the 
earliest extant original from which Matthew and Luke 
borrowed. 

After noting what Matthew and Luke borrow from the 
parallel Mark, we examine with special attention Ist, what 
they altogether fail to borrow, that is to say, what they 
reject ; and 2nd, what they partially borrow, that is to 
say, borrow but alter. Then we endeavour, in each case, 
to find a reason for the rejection or alteration. 

For example, Mark says that false witnesses accused 
Jesus of saying “I will destroy this temple that is made 


‘with hands, and, after an interval of three days, will build 


another not made with hands.’”’ The parallel Matthew 
has ‘“‘I am able to destroy the temple of God, and, after 
an interval of three days, to build it.” This, Matthew 
says, is the charge brought by “‘two”—presumably false 
witnesses—after “‘many false witnesses’? have accused 
Jesus inefiectively. Luke omits the whole. We have to 
ask ‘‘Why did Matthew alter Mark’s words and Luke omit 
them altogether? ”’ 

6. .In order to answer this and similar questions we ~ 
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may begin by arguing from internal evidence—as, for 
example, that Matthew regarded the Marcan report of 
the accusation as erroneous, while Luke regarded the 
accusation as negligible because false, besides being 
obscure and perhaps erroneously reported. But we must 
not neglect external evidence, if there is any. And such 
evidence may be reasonably expected from the Fourth 
Evangelist, who is universally recognised as later than the 
Three Synoptists, and who would feel bound (we may 
suppose) to take cognisance of any authoritative Gospels 
that preceded his own, and to do his best to remedy any 
evil likely to accrue to the Churches from their discrepancies, 
as well as from their deficiencies. ‘How does John act,” 
we must ask, “where the Synoptists differ? Does he 
remain silent, or does he intervene? And, if he intervenes, 
does he intervene for or against Mark, the earliest of the 
Evangelists? ”’ 

For example, bearing on the charge of ‘destroying 
the temple” we find the following Johannine tradition: 
“Jesus said unto them [7.e. to the Jews] ‘ Destroy this temple 
and im three days I will raise it up’...but he spake of the 
temple of his body.” That is to say, John in the first place 
regards Jesus as having really connected the word “destroy”? 
with the word ‘temple,’ but in such a context as to shew 
that He Himself made no threat of destroying it. In the 
second place he regards Jesus as having used the word 
“temple” to mean not (as is written in Mark) “‘a temple 
made with hands,” but a temple not made with hands, a 
Person, apparently meaning the “body” of the Son of 
Man, regarded as the Tabernacle of Meeting between God 
and Man. Such a thought might be unintelligible to 
Christ’s accusers, but Isaiah had prepared the way for it 
in the words “Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the 
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high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit! of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 

Jerome, commenting on this connection in Isaiah 
between “‘the high and lofty One” and “‘the contrite and 
humble spirit,” appropriately quotes from the Fourth 
Gospel ‘‘No man hath ascended into heaven but he that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of man, who is in 
heaven.”” And John has prepared the way for such a 
conception of an ascending and descending Person, who is 
a Mediator, or Tent of Meeting, or Tabernacle, between 
God and Man, by saying in his Prologue that the Word 
“became flesh” and ‘“‘tabernacled among us.” 

These facts appear to explain Matthew’s alteration of 
Mark and Luke’s omission. Mark had given no indication 
of the fact that Jesus had actually spoken about destroying 
the ‘“‘temple,’” but in a sense, and in a context, quite 
different from that which was supplied by the Marcan 
accusers. Matthew had made the accusation a little less 
harsh but not more consistent with fact. Luke omitted 
the whole as hopelessly obscure. John intervenes, partly 
to correct Mark, and partly to explain him, but still more 
to set forth a fundamental doctrine of Jesus, namely, that 
the Son of Man was God’s Tabernacle, Tent of Meeting, 
or Temple. This, then, we feel justified in calling an 
instance of ‘‘ Johannine Intervention.” 

‘7, Passing to other divergences of Luke from Mark, 
we try to examine them impartially, prepared to find two 3 
classes of them—John intervening sometimes for Luke 
against Mark as well as for Mark against Luke. But we 
find very few indeed of the former class. The latter on 
the other hand are found, on a first examination, to be 
numerous, and, on further examination, to be very 


numerous indeed. 
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Take; for example, the apparently insignificant detail, 
peculiar to Mark, in the casting of lots for Christ’s garments 
at the Crucifixion, where Mark alone inserts “what each 
should take”’ (literally ““who should take what”). Here John 
tells us that Mark is not strictly correct. About the 
” he says, ‘“‘they made four parts, to every 
soldier a part.” But about the ‘‘coat” which was “with- 
out seam,” they said ‘‘‘ Let us not rend it, but cast lots for 
it, whose it shall be,’ that the scripture might be fulfilled 
which saith, ‘They parted my garments among them, and 
upon my vesture did they cast lots.’” In this case, 
Johannine Intervention appears to be based on the poetry 
of the Psalms regarded as prophecy. 

8. Intervention may be based not upon prophecy but 
upon mere allusion. 

For example, Mark, Matthew, and John, in a narrative ~ 
about the anointing of Jesus by a woman, represent Him 
as uttering an extremely obscure saying about His “em- 
balming’”’—mistranslated ‘“‘burial” or ‘‘burying.’”’ , Luke 
omits the whole narrative but has another in which the 
- woman is described as ‘‘a sinner” and no “‘embalming”’ is 
mentioned. “‘Embalming”’ is nowhere mentioned by the 
Prophets, and it was not a Jewish custom. But it is 
mentioned in Genesis as practised for Jacob and Joseph, 
who, though:-they died in Egypt, were ‘“‘embalmed” and 
buried—Jacob at once, but Joseph not till the lapse of 
many years—in the Land of Promise. 

Any allusion on the part of Jesus to such a detail— 
archaic and in modern eyes insignificant—must seem at 
first sight far-fetched and wildly improbable. But the 
hypothesis is at all events not contrary to fact and truth— 
as is the rendering “‘burying”’ for ‘‘embalming.”’ And it is 
mentioned here as being one of many instances where John 
does certainly intervene for Mark against Luke, but where 
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the reason and the exact meaning of his intervention are 
uncertain. It will be found discussed in its place. 

To omit this and other such instances would have very 
greatly shortened this laborious work and would have 
avoided some natural accusations of fancifulness and 
“ingenuity.” But it would not have been fair to the 
reader. The author is conscious of many faults—especially 
defects in arrangement, and condensation; but he has 
desired to keep his conscience clear from ‘at least one 
defect that he regards as unpardonable—the purchase of 
a clear, brief, and forcible persuasiveness at the cost of 
fairness to the reader and allegiance to truth. 

g. It remains to add that the primary object of 
Diatessarica and The Fourfold Gospel has been, not to 
elicit, in each instance, an immediate answer to the question 
“What is the historical fact?”’ but to prepare the way for 
others who may hereafter elicit it, by shewing them how 
much help they may derive from the Fourth Gospel 
and from Jewish poetic literature, and how inadequate 
must be their appreciation of the spiritual depth and 
height of Christ’s conceptions until they learn to familiarise 
themselves with His realisation of a Personal Tabernacle 
or Tent of Meeting mediating between man and God, 
between the children and the Father—between “‘him that 
is of a contrite spirit’ and “the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity.” 


(ii) The present volume 


Three preceding volumes of The Fourfold Gospel have 
treated of the Beginning, the Proclamation, and the Law, of 
what Christians may briefly call ‘‘the New Kingdom.” The 
present volume treats of what may be called ifs “‘founding ” 
—not its establishment, for it is as yet far from being 
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established, but the means and manner by which it was 
founded. We shall have to study in what sense the 
Kingdom was a kingdom of life, and by what means 
Christ, the Founder, taught us to recognise that the life 
was to be reached through death, and victory through 
defeat. ote! 

The four volumes deal very largely with words, critically 

considered as words, Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and some- 
times Latin and Syriac—not to speak of the variations in. 
our own Authorised and Revised Versions. And at the 
conclusion of this laborious task the author may naturally 
ask himself with some searchings of heart: “Is it thus 
that I can hope to draw nearer to the Most High God? 
.Can Lexicons, Concordances, Indices, and ancient com- 
mentaries on still more ancient writings, technically 
called ‘scriptures, be the appointed and foreordained 
avenues to the highest spiritual truth, and to such appre- 
hension.as is possible for mortals of the immortal and 
incomprehensible Creator?” f 

I should be disposed to substitute, instead of any 
defence of my own, an imaginary defence, such as the 
Fourth Evangelist might be supposed to make—and indeed 
does make, by implication—in his Gospel. It will save 
space, and avoid a tedious repetition of “he may have 
thought,” if I may be allowed, instead of such a clause, to 
substitute inverted commas and to represent him, thinking 
aloud, as follows. | 

“The religion of Israel is based indeed on the writings 
that they call scriptures, and the Lord Jesus Christ con- 
tinually quoted them. Writings consist of words. It may 
therefore be said by some that He ‘founded His religion on 
words,’ But it would not be true. He founded it on 
Himself as being the eternal Word, the Logos, the founda- 
tion, and fulfilment of those ‘words.’ The Pharisees forgot 
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the creative Word that lay beneath the words of the Law. 
The brethren in the Christian Churches are also in danger 
of forgetting the creative Word that lay beneath the 
words of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as set forth in the 
books of Mark, Matthew, and Luke. In this book, there- 
fore, I will endeavour to draw forth the Word from 
beneath those words, and to help the reader to perceive 
something of the glory of the grace and the truth which 
shone forth from Him so as to make His teaching something 
above and beyond a Law (like the Law of Moses) but rather 
like a living and helpful Friend. 

“For example, Mark’s introduction speaks of ‘the 
beginning of the Gospel,’ and of ‘preaching’ or ‘pro- 
claiming,’ and of ‘baptism,’ and of ‘repentance’ and 
of ‘remission of sins.’ Now the brethren have begun 
to use these words in their schools and churches in a formal 
way, as physicians, lawyers, and others, use the terms 
peculiar to their several occupations, and as the Scribes 
use their scribal words in their schools and synagogues— 
speaking for example of ‘the Gospel’ as the Pharisees 
speak of ‘the Law,’ as though it had a being of its own 
apart from the. Spirit of Jesus. I will therefore not use 
these expressions. Instead of mentioning the word ‘Gospel,’ 
I will shew, as in a drama, what the Gospel was. Instead 
of using the word ‘ proclaim ’—as though Jesus were a herald 
crying aloud the precise proclamation and the exact words 
that the king has appointed for him to cry—lI will relate 
what Jesus taught, in its spiritual effect, as the Son speak- 
ing freely in the name of the Father. Lastly, instead of 
mentioning the Greek ‘repentance,’ which means merely 
‘a change of mind,’ I will bring Jesus before the reader, 
as it were on the stage of the theatre of this world, calling 
on mankind to turn from darkness to the Light. 

“As tor ‘the beginning of the Gospel,’ which Mark 
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seems to declare to have been ‘John ’—that is to say, 
the preaching of John the Baptist—I will go back to 
the ‘beginning’ indeed, namely, to the one eternal Word 
that was the origin of all these temporary words, so that 
the first sentence of my book shall be, ‘In the beginning 
was the [one] Word.’ And the next shall shew that this 
was no ordinary word, for ‘the Word was toward the [one] 
God.’ And the next after that shall shew that the Word 
was indeed Himself a Person, and divine: ‘And the Word 
was God.’”’ 

If this imaginary soliloquy represents at all adequately 
the attitude of the Fourth Evangelist to the Three, then, 
in reply to the question ‘“What have you gained from all 
this study of words?’ I should feel emboldened to reply that 
I have made two gains, one negative, the other positive. 
_ The negative gain has been that I have been freed (partially 
at all events, no man is fully free) from the domination 
of words. The positive gain has been some increase of 
reverent recognition of the blended beauty and awfulness 
of the mysterious ways of the Eternal Word through whom 
is revealed the Eternal Thought “whose service is perfect 
freedom.”’ ; 

To the possibility of negative gain almost every page 
in this work will testify, shewing that, whatever Jesus 
said or did, He said or did in special circumstances or with 
special metaphor, paradox,’ or hyperbole, that have been 
often variously regarded by His biographers. These 
special circumstances often indicate that He did not 
lay down, and did not wish to lay down, precedents that 
we might exactly follow independently of our own cir- 
cumstances at the present day. The Three Gospels 
imply, and ¢he Fourth asserts, that Christ’s Spirit, not the 
words uttered by Him before His Spirit was given, is, in 
the ultimate resort, to dictate and control our action. 
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The positive gain has been described above as “reverent 
recognition.” This phrase has been chosen) to indicate 
something different from a merely intellectual insight into 
causes and effects. Yet it does imply insight—a spiritual — 
insight into the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross as béing no 
isolated event, nor arbitrarily foreordained mystery, but 
the natural centre round which there revolves the universal 
sphere of visible and invisible. existence, so far as we 
mortals can rightly conceive of it. 

The Synoptists do not indicate this fundamental truth 
with any clearness. When they represent Jesus as pre- 
dicting His sufferings, death, and resurrection, they re- 
produce, and make more definite, a few of His definite 
words (especially those about ‘“‘rising again’ in ‘‘ three 
days’”’ or on ‘“‘the third day’’) probably borrowed from 
one or two of the prophets. But they do not clearly reveal 
Christ’s underlying sense that He, in thus fulfilling the 
Father’s will, was to win a victory. He was to endure 
a humiliation that would end in exaltation, and to ex- 
perience a suffering of pain, or even of death, that would 
become the way to the joy of eternal life. The Fourth 
Gospel, we must not say ignores all the Synoptic definite 
phrases, but should rather say, assumes them all. It tells : 
us what they,all meant, and what was Christ’s feeling at 
the bottom of them. Consequently it represents Him as 
speaking about His future death as a “lifting up” or 
“ slorifying,” never as a “killing” or as a ‘“‘crucifying.”’ 

These considerations, though they have by no means led 
us to prefer the Fourth Gospel in all cases to the Three, have 
led us to regard it as a supplement to them, and in many 

cases as a necessary supplement. This we have found to 
~ hold good more especially about Mark’s Gospel. Mark 
~ sometimes barely and inadequately reports deep sayings 
of Jesus with such brevity and obscurity that they are 
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omitted by Luke and occasionally by Matthew also. In 
such cases we have often found that John steps in, not to 
repeat in amended Marcan language what Jesus actually 
said, but to teach us in Johannine language what Jesus 
actually meant. : 

In such cases, the meaning has been often found to go 
back to poetry—ancient poetry in the Hebrew Scriptures 
interpreted by later poetry in Jewish traditions. And 
here it should be added that the Fourth Gospel, though 
largely indebted to Philo, is also much more than is 
generally supposed akin to Jewish poetic or Haggadic 
thought, such as is found in the Midrash or ancient 
Jewish commentaries on Scripture. 

These, though compiled after the Talmuds, often point 
back to a period earlier than that of many traditions in 
the Talmuds. We lose a great deal of light on the Gospels 
if we assume that Jewish literature in the first century was 
mainly Talmudic or legal. Much of it, especially before 
the fall of Jerusalem, would be Haggadic, that is, poetic. 

Now the poets and prophets of Scripture, and the poets 
of the Haggada, even the saddest of them, while pouring 
forth sorrow for the past and the present, -are almost 
always in some sense optimists as to the future. To this 
rule John—who in one of his aspects is certainly a Jewish 





poet—affords no exception. This may seem to discredit 
his Gospel. Optimists in these days (1917) are silent or 
speak in subdued tones. Men’s minds are busy thinking 
rather about diabolical evil and how to crush it, than 
about the goodness of God and how to exalt it. Yet 
those Christians who believe that the Spirit of Christ has 
seldom had fair play in Christian Churches will not allow 
themselves to be laughed out of a reasonable optimism 
based on experience. This wonderful mixture of good 
and evil called “‘the world’? does seem to be on the 
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whole, or in many respects, ‘going onward ”—sceptics 
may say “halting onward” or even “muddling onward ””— 
toward some far-off goal of goodness. 

Take for example the Christian belief that all human 
beings may approach God, with a reasonable hopefulness, 
calling Him “‘our Father.’ It came to us from the Jews. 
But when, and whence, did it come to the Jews? Appa- 
rently not till very late. Not till long after the period 
~*when God was regarded by them as the Father of Israel. 
Indeed the Lexicon tells us that the word is not thus used 
in the Hebrew Scriptures except in a phrase of one of the 
later Psalms where God is called ‘“‘ Father of the fatherless.”’ 
May we not take comfort from the thought that so beautiful 
a title sprang from so sad a source? And is not this often 
God’s way—or, if agnostics shake their heads, at all events 
the way? Does not the want usefully, or sometimes neces- 
sarily, precede the gift? “If I go not away,” said Jesus 
to His disciples, ‘the Spirit will not come unto you.” — 

So in these present days God may be constraining us 
to feel the want of His Fatherhood by allowing us—nations 
and churches and classes and individuals—to feed ourselves 
first with the unsatisfying substitutes afforded by pleasure 
and wealth and power, and physical or mental excitements. 
There is at present, and rightly, a growing feeling at least 
in this country against the accumulation of excessive 
wealth by individuals. And popular contempt and aversion 
may sometimes be useful in discouraging it. But they can 
_never be a substitute for a truly Christian conscience, for 
the voice that should speak in a man’s heart, saying, 
‘Shall I live in luxury and give my workpeople a starving 
wage?” The time will come, we may reasonably hope, 
when a Christian will say ‘I had sooner be a scavenger 
before the gates of Sion than a multimillionaire in the City 
And this, the selfish accumulation of wealth, 
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is but one form of that “greediness”’ which is the source of 
all sin. A similar feeling of abhorrence—-if we are to be 
Christians indeed—must extend to other provinces of 
‘selfishness, including the sins of the flesh: ‘‘Shall I destroy 
the Man within me and serve the Beast?” 

Is this an optimistic dream? It is at all events more 
reasonable than the supposition that by any appeal to mere 
self-interest, and by any merely mechanical organizations 
of conferences and councils, war should be abolished and 
the reign of perpetual peace insured. The machinery is 
not to be despised or ignored but it cannot be worked by 
itself without the Spirit. We need the Peace-Giver Him- 
self in the universe, in every nation, in every social com- 
munity, in every family, in every human heart. It is 
a very hard task for man to make himself, and to keep 
himself, one with the Son of God, and consequently one 
with the City of the Universe. Yet Marcus Aurelius 
aimed at nothing less, declaring that every good man 
ought to Rey, “That which does not hurt the City does not 
hurt me.’ 

How much more ought Christians to aspire to such a 
triumph over their own selfishness, over the lower self that 
rebels against the higher! And how desirable it is that 
in attempting to achieve such a victory we should put 
aside everything that comes in between us and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom and through whom we are to: 
“overcome the world”’—that “world” of God’s gifts which 
we are apt to convert into a world of the devil’s temptations. » 

It is quite right to study the words of the Gospels with 
all possible care, honesty, and diligence, but the student’s 
object should always be to reach the Word through the 
words. Small indeed would then seem many of the 
differences that divide Churches and theologians. They 
would be swallowed up in our apprehension of “the love © 
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of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” and ‘the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding.” Not for nothing 
does Jesus in the Fourth Gospel emphasize this peace: 
“Peace I bequeath unto you, the peace that is my own 
I give you,” and again ‘‘These things I have spoken unto 
you that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye must 
have tribulation: but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” 

There are many forms in which men may patch up 
a peace—individual with individual, class with class, 
nation with nation—-a peace of self-interest and con- 
venience. But there is only one kind of peace that is 
permanent, that which is based—whether in individuals, 
or in classes, or in nations—on the acceptance of the Spirit 
of the Son of Man, that is to say, of that ideal Humanity 
to which all human beings owe allegiance, and which we 
Christians identify with Jesus Christ. The Spirit of the 
Son of Man we have found to be the Spirit of self-sacrifice, 
a sacrifice of self for the sake of others. In accordance 
with the Law of self-sacrifice the Son of Man passed through 
apparent defeat on the Cross to the real victory of the 
Resurrection, through the death of “‘the grain of wheat”’ 
to the life that “‘beareth much fruit.”” We are to do the 
same. ) 

This is the lesson of the Gospels. But in too many 
cases ‘‘self-sacrifice’’ has been confused with “‘sacrifice for: 
oneself, sacrifice for one’s own salvation.’’ That is a very 
different thing. As though a soldier should suppose that 
in fighting for his country he is fighting to save his own life! 
Too often, corrupted thus, the Gospel has failed. But 
there is all the more hope that, if we take its lesson to heart 
in the future, it will no longer so greatly fail. 
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My thanks are due to my old friend and schoolfellow 
Mr W. S. Aldis, M.A., formerly Principal of the Durham 
College of Science, for most valuable corrections and 
suggestions, made in revising the proofs of this volume— 
as also those of preceding volumes of this series, from the 
beginning (1900). J have also to thank the Rev. J. Hunter 
Smith, M.A., formerly my colleague as Assistant Master at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, for copious illustra- 
tions, from modern sources, bearing on many points of 
difficulty. 
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that the actual writer was Samuel, Isaiah, or Matthew. 


The principal Greek mss are denoted by &, A, B, etc.; the 
Latin versions by a, 0, etc., as usual. ~The Syriac version dis- 
covered by Mrs Lewis on Mount Sinai is referred to as SS, 7.e. 
“Sinaitic Syrian.’ It is always quoted from Prof. Burkitt’s 
translation. I regret that in the first three vols. of Diates- 
sarica Mrs Lewis’s name was omitted in connection with this. 
version. 


The text of the Greek Old Testament adopted is that of B, 
edited by Prof. Swete; of the New, that of Westcott and — 
Hort. 


‘Modern works are referred to by the name of the work, or 


author, vol., and page} e.g. Levy iii. 343 a, 7.e. vol. iil. p. 343, 
Colmer 
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Cambridge University Press, 1904. 
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Dalman, Words = Words of Jesus, Eng. Transl. 1902; Avram. 
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Goodspeed = Goodspeed’s Indices, (i) Patristicus, Leipzig, 1907, 
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Pref. p. vin) by ancient authorities under the name “Jerusalem 
Targum.’’ The two recensions are severally denoted by Jer. I and 
Jer. II. On other books, the Targum is.referred to as simply “Targ.”’ , 

Jon. Targ., see Jer. Targ: f 

Justin = Justin Martyr (A pol. = his First Apology, Tryph. = the 
‘Dialogue with Trypho). 

K. = Kings. 
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4 vols., Leipzig, 1889; Levy Ch. = Chalddisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 
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L.S. = Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 

Mechilta,' see Wii(nsche). 

Onk. = the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch. 

Origen is referred to variously, e.g. Hom. Exod. ii. 25 = lib. ii. 
ch. 25 of Hom. Exod., but Orig. on Exod. ii. 25 = the commentary 
ad loc.; Lomm. ili. 24 = vol. iii. p. 24 of Lommatzsch’s edition. 

Oxf. Conc. = The Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Pec. = peculiar to the writer mentioned in the context. 

Pesikta, see Wii(usche). 

Philo is referred to by Mangey’s volume and page, e.g. Philo ii. 
234, or, as to Latin treatises, by the Scripture text or Aucher’s 
pages (P. A.). 

Pistis = Pistis Sophia, ed. Petermann (marginal pages). 

Ps. Sol. = Psalms of Solomon, ed. Ryle and James, Cambr. 1891. 
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Winsche’s edition of the Midrash on the Pentateuch, e.g. Gen. 1. 
(om Gene; xit, 2, Wit. p. 177). 

Rashi, sometimes quoted from Breithaupt’s translation, 1714. 

Sa= Samuel;"s. = “see.” 

Schéttg. = Schéttgen’s Horae Hebraicae, Dresden and ka 1733; 

Sir. = the work of Ben Sira, 7.e. the son of Sira. It is commonly 
called Ecclesiasticus (see Clue 20a). The original Hebrew used in 
this work is that which has been edited, in part, by Cowley and 
Neubauer, Oxf. 1897; in part, by Schechter and Taylor, Cambr. 
1899; in part, by G. Margoliouth, Jewish Quart. Rev., Oct. 1899 
(also printed in About Hebrew Manuscripts (Frowde, 1905) by 
Mr E. N.. Adler, who discovered the missing chapters). 

SS, see (iii) above. 

Steph. Thes. = Stephani Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (Didot). 

Sym. = Symmachus’s version of O.T. 
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Targ. Jer., Targ. Jon. and Targ. Onk., see Jer. Te8> Jon. Targ. 
and Onk., above. 

Tehillim = Midrash on Psalms, ed. Wiinsche (2 vols.). 

Test. x11 Patr. = Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ed. 
Charles, 1908 (Gk, Clarendon Press, Eng., A. & C. Black). 

Theod. = Theodotion’s version of O.T. 

Thes. Syr. = Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxf. 1901. 

Tromm. = Trommius’ Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Tryph. = the Dialogue between Justin Martyr and Trypho the 
Jew. 
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(a) A bracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc. indicates 
the number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, 
etc., ¢.g. dyamn Mk (0), Mt. (1), Lk. (x), Jn (7). ; 

(b) Where. verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered’ differently, the number of R.V. is given alone. 

(c) In transliterating a Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac word, 
preference has often, but not invariably, been given to that form 
which best reveals the connection between the word in question and 
forms of it familiar to English readers. Where a word is not trans- 
literated, it is often indicated (for the sake of ee, by a reference 
to Gesen., '‘Thes. Syr., Levy, or Levy Ch. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE TRANSFIGURATION AND ITS SEQUEL 


[Mark ix. 2—13] 


§ I. “Glory,” inthe Three Gospels and in the Fourth 
Tue Transfiguration is expressly described by Luke as a 





1 Mk ix. 2—8 
(R.V.) 

(2) And after six 
days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and 
James, and John, 
and bringeth them 
up into a high moun- 
tain apart by them- 
selves: and he was 
transfigured before 
them: 

(3) And his gar- 
ments became glis- 
tering, exceeding 
white ; so as no 
fuller on earth can 
whiten them. 

(4) And there ap- 
peared unto them 
Elijah with Moses: 
and they were talk- 
ing with Jesus. 


Mt. xvii. 1—8 


(R.V.) 
(1) And after six 
days Jesus taketh 


with him Peter, and 
James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth 
them up into a high 
mountain apart: 

(2) And he was 
transfigured before 
them: and his face 
did shine as the sun, 
and his garments be- 
came white as the 
light. 


(3) And behold, 
there appeared unto 
them Moses and Eli- 
jah talking with him. 


Lk. ix. 28—36 
(R.V.) 

(28) And it came 

to pass about eight 
days after these say- 
ings, he took with 
him Peter and John 
and James, and went 
up into the mountain 
to pray. 
' (29) And as he 
was praying, the 
fashion of his counte- 
nance was altered, ° 
and his raiment [be 
came] white [and] 
dazzling, 


(30) And behold, 
there talked with him 
two men, which were 
Moses and Elijah; 

(31) Who appear- 
ed in glory, and 
spake of his decease 
(ov, departure) which 
he was about to 


- accomplish at Jerusa- 


lem. 

(32) Now Peter 
and they that were 
with him were heavy 
with sleep: but when 
they were fully a- 
wake (ov, having re- 
mained awake), they 
saw his glory, and 
the two men that 
stood with him. 


t (Mark ix. 2—8) I 


THE TRANSFIGURATION AND ITS SEQUEL 





manifestation of “‘glory?.” 


Mark and Matthew do not use the 


word in this narrative, but both of them have used the word 
in the preceding context in such a way as to prepare the reader 


to accept Luke’s description’. 


Mark also, and Mark alone, 


represents the sons of Zebedee as asking Jesus soon afterwards 





Mk ix, 2—8 

(R.V.) contd. 

(5) And _ Peter 
answereth and saith 
to Jesus, Rabbi, it is 
good for us to be 
here: and let us 
make three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah. 

(6) For he wist 
not what to answer; 
for they became’sore 
afraid. 

(7) And there 
came a cloud over- 


shadowing them : 
and there came a 
voice out. of the 


cloud, This is my 
beloved Son: hear 
ye him. 


(8) And suddenly 
looking round about, 
they saw no one any 
more, save Jésus only 
with themselves. 


Mt. xvii. i—8 
(R.V.). contd. 


(4) se Anids eter 
answered, and said 
unto Jesus, Lord, itis 
good for us to be 
here: if thou wilt, I 
will make here three 
tabernacles; one for 
thee, and one for 
‘Moses, and one for 
Elijah. 


(5) While he was 
yet speaking, behold, 
a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them: and 
behold, a voice out of 
the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear 
ye him. 

(6) And when the 
disciples 
they fell on their 
face, and were sore 
afraid. 

(7) And Jesus 
came and touched 
them and said, A- 
rise, and be not 
afraid. 

.(8) And lifting up 
their eyes, they saw 
no one, save Jesus 
only. 


heard it, 


Lk. ix. 28—36 
(R.V.) contd. 


(33) And it came 
to pass, as they were 
parting from him, 
Peter \said® santo 
Jesus, Master, it is 
good for us to be 
herese. jap) let. aus 
make three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah: 
not knowing what he 
said. 

(34) And while he 
said these things, 
there came a cloud, 
and overshadowed 
them: and_ they 
feared as they enter- 
ed into the cloud. 

(35) And a voice 
came out of the 
cloud, saying, This 
is my Son, my chosen 
(many anc. auth. my 


beloved Son): hear 
ye him, 
(36) And when 


the voice came (or, 
was past), Jesus was 
found alone. And 
they held their peace, 
and told no man in 
those days any of 
the things which they 
had seen. 


1 Lk. ix. 31—2 ot Bb Oevnes ev d0&p...€idav thv Sd€av adrod. 
2 Mk viii. 38, Mt. xvi. 27 “in the glory of his Father,” Lk. ix, 26 
“in his own glory and the Father’s,’”’ on which see Son 3492 /. 
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that they may sit on either side of Him in His “glory.” 
Clearly they did not understand what His “glory” meant. 
Here, then, we may conveniently consider what it did mean. 

In all the Marcan passages that refer to glory there appears 
to be some reference to the ‘“‘thrones”” mentioned by Daniel 
predicting the divine judgment: ‘‘I beheld till thrones were 
placed, and one that was ancient of days did sit?.”. But in 
the Synoptic passages now before us, a reference to Daniel is 
made peculiarly probable because they all mention garments of 
an exceeding or dazzling whiteness, and Daniel says about the 
Person who “‘sat”’ enthroned ““His raiment was white as snow,” 
Such descriptions of the exceeding whiteness of ‘raiment ” occur 
nowhere else in the Bible except here.and in two of the accounts 
of the angelic manifestations at Christ’s resurrection®. 

In the Fourth Gospel the glory of Kingdom is subordinated 
to that of Fatherhood, and the glory of judging to that of saving. 
John appears never to use the word “‘slorify”” without some 
thought of the Deliverance that is celebrated in the Song of 
Moses and the Lamb, accomplished by a Redeemer whose 
glory it was to die that others might live. 

The first Johannine mention of “glory” is in the Prologue, 
“and we beheld his glory [i.e. the glory of the Word], glory as of 
the only begotten from the Father®.” This.can hardly refer 
(or at least cannot primarily refer) to any manifestation of 
visible glory, such as might be supposed to have been seen at 
the Transfiguration. Yet it may allude to the tradition 
peculiar to Luke’s narrative, ‘Now Peter and they that were 
with him were heavy with sleep: but when they were fully 
awake (or, having remained awake), they saw his glory, and the 





1 Mk x. 37 “in thy glory,’ Mt. xx. 21 “in thy kingdom.” Lk. 
omits the narrative. The only other Marcan. mention of glory is 
Mk xiii. 26 pera Suvdpews moddAjs Kal Odfs, but Mt. KI Cy 
Lk. xxi. 27 pera Ovvapews kai ddgys moddns. 

2 Dan. vii. 9. 

3 Mk ix. 3, Mt. xvii. 2, Lk. ix. 29; comp. Mk xvi. 5 “white,” but 
Mt: xxviii. 3 ‘‘ white as snow,” Lk. xxiv. 4 ‘‘ dazzling.” 

4 See Son 3463 foll., 3565 foll. 

Seite 4. 
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two men that stood with him1.’”’. Luke, who alone mentions 
‘“slory” in the narrative of the Transfiguration, takes it here 
as a visible, not a spiritual splendour, not one seen in a dream 
or vision, since the disciples were fully ‘‘awake?.”” John, at the 
outset of his Gospel, connects with “glory” a mention of 
“erace and truth.” He also says “we beheld 1t’”—an expression 
that would naturally include all the disciples and not merely 
“Peter and those that were with him?.” And whereas Luke 
says that Moses and Elijah, along with Jesus, “appeared in 
glory,’ John implies that a distinction must be drawn between 
different kinds of glory. For glory in the highest sense, if it 
included ‘“‘grace and truth,” did not belong to Moses: “The 
Law was given through Moses; the [gift of] grace and the [gift 





1 Lk. ix. 32, which follows “There talked with him two men, 
that were Moses and Elijah, who appeared in glory.’ Lk. ix. 32 is 
taken by Cyril (see Cramer) as implying aes sleep Bpaxv tas 
amovvaoTdfovow. 

2 See Acts of John §§ 3—6 for geveral mca oh followed by 
§ 7 “another glory (Sd€av) will I tell you, brethren.’’ Comp. 2 Pet. i, 
16—18 ‘For we did not follow cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but we were eyewitnesses of his majesty. For he received 
fiom God the Father honour and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom IJ am well pleased: and this voice we [ourselves] (jpeis) heard 
come out of heaven, when we were with him in the holy mount.”’ 
The mention of “‘ cunningly devised fables’’ explains Luke’s anxiety 
to emphasize the fact that the witnesses of the glory “were fully 
awake.” Contrast the emphatic “we,” jes, in 2 Pet., with its 
absence in Jn i. 14 eOcaadpeda. 

3 The contexts in Acts of John § 5 ‘‘ Peter and. James were wroth 
because I spake with the Lord,” and § 6 “I heard Him say ‘ John, 
go thou to sleep,’ and thereupon I feigned to be asleep,” indicate 
early heresies that claimed for special apostles special revelations of 
material glory. But the following tradition includes all the Twelve: 
Petr, Apoc. §§ 2—3 “And further (mpooGeis) the Lord said, ‘Let us 
go (dyopev) to the mountain (eis rd dpos) and pray (evémpeOa)..,and 
while we were praying there suddenly appear two men standing 


before the Lord (edxopéver HES? aLpve daivjovra dvo dvdpes éorares 
éumpooGev tov Kupiov).”” 
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of] truth [that were to be Geceiaped out of the Law] came Lito 
being] through Jesus Christ?.” 

It is very seldom indeed that Luke introduces a tradition 
about fact of any importance, peculiar to himself, in the midst 
of a Synoptic narrative. But he introduces more than one 
here. For besides mentioning the wakefulness, or awaking, of 
Peter and his companions, he says that Jesus “went up into 
the mountain to pray,” and that the subject of the conversation 
between Jesus and Moses and Elijah was the ‘‘departure” that 
Jesus “‘was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” There is no 
contextual tradition peculiar to Mark?, except a clause about 
a “fuller” in connection with Christ’s ‘‘garments” (“exceeding 
white, such as no fuller on earth is able to whiten”). This will 
be discussed after the “praying” mentioned by Luke alone at 
this point. 








co) faa itices 07 

2 In Mk ix. 6 ov yap 7dea ri amoxpiOn, the text varies. SS has 
“what he was saying.’”’ Origen first (Comm. Matth. xii. 40) quotes 
it as (Lomm. ili. 194) dmexpi6n, but afterwards (ib. 41, Lomm. iii. 200) 
as éAdde. D has Aadjoe but d “ loquebatur.”’ 

Perhaps ti damoxpi67 may have arisen (1) from a recollection of 
a tradition pec. to Mk xiv. 40 ovx ndcioay ti amoxpiOdow aiTo, 
or (2) from a reluctance to admit that Peter was, for the moment, 
not in possession of his faculties; or (3) from both these causes. 
The parall. Lk. ix. 33 pj eidas 6 Aéyer Seems intended as a correction 
of Mark. The,sense is improved by it. For the words in Mark 
are not an “answer” to any question expressed or implied, and this 
is not an occasion where a superfluous “answer’’ might be used to 
' mean (Gesen. 773) “speak in view of circumstances.’’ For these 
reasons Mk ix, 6 is not discussed above as a tradition peculiar to 
Mark. 

Mechilt., on Exod. xv. 9 “The enemy said, J will follow,’ adds 
“ And he knew not what he said.’ That is, Pharaoh “followed,’’ to 
his own destruction, not to the destruction of Israel. 

See From Lettey 885—90 for Patristic comments on Mk ix. 6 etc. 
There was perhaps some common Semitic original of Mk ix. 6, and 
Mt. xvii. 5 éu adrod Aadovvros, capable of being interpreted “ He 


had not finished to speak” (comp. Levy iil. 5704 an pAaDr xd, 
of Akiba’s martyrdom) or “He did not know while speaking.’ This 
is more probable than the conjectures in Corrections 422—8. 
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§ 2. “Went up into the mountain to pray,” in Luke’ 


In commenting on the baptism of Jesus it was pointed out 
that Luke alone describes Jesus as “ praying” where the parallel 
Mark and Matthew mention “‘ascending”; and the Odes of 
Solomon and the Syriac Version of the Psalms were quoted to 
shew how the phrase “ Jesus lifted up his soul,” 7.e. in prayer, 
might be taken to mean “lifted himself up,” or vice versa. 
In the Psalms, the Targumist thrice supplies “in prayer,” 
where the Psalmist mentions simply the “lifting up” of “ 
soul?” to God. Luke may have done the same thing here. 
What Luke adds about the subject of Christ’s conversation 
with Moses and Elijah is consistent -with the view that, in this 
“praying,” Jesus was raised into a region of revelation and 
vision (like ‘‘the third heaven” to which Paul was “caught up”) 
—into which His three disciples also received an insight with 
a power of hearing celestial utterances, not audible to those 
who were not to some extent similarly lifted up. The con- 
dition of the disciples, ““weighed down with sleep,” oscillating 
between dream and vision, might be regarded by some as 
similar to that of the same three disciples at Gethsemane; but 
Luke dissents from that view by saying that on that occasion 
Jesus ‘‘found them slumbering for sorrow*.” 

According to this view, “‘the mountain” in Luke is not the 





SABI tbe Arey, 

2 Beginning pp. I1o—t. 

Ses Uxccv. 0, Ixxxiviayas Cxditiace 

4 Lk. ix. 32 BeBapnpévor Urv@ resembles Mk xiv. 40 of d@Oadpor 
karaSapuvduevo. (Mt. BeBapnyévor), where parall. Lk. xxii. 45 has 
Kotmm@pévous amd THs Uns. In canon. LXX, BapeioOa occurs only 
in Exod. vii. 14 (of Pharaoh), and Bapéws (apart from Gen. xxxi. 35 
pt) Bapéws dépe) only in Is. vi. 10 Tois dow adrav Bapéws AKovear. 
In N.T. Bapéws occurs only in Mt. xiii. 15, Acts xxviii. 27 (both 
quoting Isaiah). Steph. Thes, quotes no instance of d.aypnyopeiv 
earlier than Herodian. There is no reason for explaining it (Corrections 
424) by Hebr. confusion; for Luke’s motive in inserting this detail 
might well be to shew that what the disciples saw was no dream or 
vision, What they saw was seen “when they were fully awake”’. 
(perhaps a better rendering than “having remained awake’’). 
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same thing as “a high mountain” in Mark and Matthew, and 
may be closer to the original tradition, which contemplated 
a spiritual mountain?. The Marcan “high mountain” has 
been supposed in ancient times to mean Tabor, or the Mount 
of Olives, which are not “high?”; but in modern times, 
Hermon, which is high, but open to objection, as, being out of 
the way, and hardly likely to be called “the holy mountain”? 
in the second Petrine Epistle’. “The holy mountain,” in the 
Psalms and Prophets, meant Mount Zion’. But when this, 
under the title of ‘‘the mountain of the Lord’s house,” is spoken 
of as being “established in the top of the mountains” and as 
the resort of “all nations®,” it is obviously a metaphorical 
region, a spiritual.‘‘ House of Prayer.’’ It is quite conceivable 
that this thought, and even this phrase, was in. use among 
. pious Essenes, who did not go up to the Temple-in Jerusalem, 
erhaps it was in use among the disciples of John the Baptist—- 
who is not described as going up with Jesus to, the Temple, 
when Jesus went up to purify it-at the Passover, or as. going 
up on any occasion. 

Thus we could explain “the mountain” in Luke here, and. 
“the holy mountain” in the Petrine Epistle, and also such 
‘expressions as that in the Acts of John ‘‘He taketh me and 
James and Peter into the mountain where His custom was to 
pray®.”’ Thus, too, we can explain the sudden mention of 
“the mountain” (not ‘“‘a mountain’) at the conclusion of 
Matthew’s Gospel as being “‘the mountain where Jesus [had] 
appointed to them [to meet Him]’.” This does not oblige us 
to deny that in a literal sense there may have been places, 
such as that for example on the Mount of Olives, and others 
on mountains of Galilee, to which Jesus “‘oft-times resorted 
with his disciples8.”” But it helps us to recognise that, in a 
spiritual sense, Jesus laid stress on the need of our “‘ascending 





1 Mk-Mt. dpos vWnrov, Lk. ro dpos. 
2 See From Letter 867 a. Si2ePet i. 1S: 
' 4 See Son 3468 c—g on “The Holy Mountain.” 
5 Ts. il. 2, comp. Mic. iv. 1. ti hes 
8 Acts of John § 3. 7 Mt. xxvifl. 16. 
Se | escvatiees)s 
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in heart and mind” into the Mountain of the Lord’s House of 
Prayer in heaven, when we offer up prayer in any place, high 
or low, upon earth. 


§ 3. “After six days” or “about eight days” 


Jerome’s only comment on this clause in Matthew is that 
Matthew mentions the “intermediate” days, Luke “adds the 
first and the last”; but he does not explain why Luke does this?. 
Nothing occurs during this interval. Then why is any interval 
mentioned by all the Synoptists? Having been mentioned by 
Mark and Matthew as “‘six days,” why is it altered—perhaps 
inaccurately and certainly unnecessarily—to “eight days” ? 

Origen mentions, but does not corhment on, Luke’s diver- 
gence’. He regards the ‘‘six days” as those of “creation,” 
followed by “the new sabbath*.”” But how “new”? Is not 
the day that follows'the “six’’ rather to be called ‘“‘the old 
sabbath”? Might it not be said that “the new sabbath” is 
a title to be given rather to “the eighth day,” being the first 
day of the New Creation, the day of Christ’s Resurrection? 
Some thought of this kind may explain Luke’s alteration. For 
the superiority of the eighth day to the seventh is a prominent 
subject in the earliest Christian writers, among whom Justin ; 
Martyr regards the eighth day as the emblem of the true 
Circumcision as well as of the Resurrection®. 





1 Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 1 kai perd (Mt. pe?) nuépas e&, Lk. ix. 28 
eyévero b€ pera Tovs Adyous TovTOUS El HLépat OKTO. 

2 Jerome adds “Non enim dicitur ‘Post dies octo...’ sed ‘die 
octavo’’’—apparently reading Lk. as nuépa dydon. ; 

3 Origen on Mt. xvi. 28, Lomm. iii. 179. 

4 Origen, Lomm. iii. rt89— 91. 

5 Barn. xv. 8—9, Justin M. Tryph. §§ 24, 41 “a type of the true 
circumcision, by which we are circumcised from deceit.and iniquity 
through Him who rose from the dead rj pua rév caBBdrov jpépa, 
{namely through] our Lord Jesus Christ.”” Comp. ib. § 138 “a symbol 
of the eighth day, wherein Christ appeared when He rose from the 
dead, [the day] for ever the first in power.”’ So Clem. Alex. freq. 
636—7, 712—3, 811. Among those who rest in “God’s holy hill” 
(Ps. xv. 1) some (2b. 794) are promoted from the seventh to the 
eighth grade. See also Philo Quaest. Gen. on Gen. xvii. 12. 
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Some may explain Mark’s ‘‘after six days” by saying that, 
although such interval-clauses are rare in the Gospels, they are 
occasionally used where the interval is emphasized, and that 
this is the case here: “Precisely six days after the Lord’s 
prophecy ‘There are some here of those standing [by]...’ the — 
prophecy was fulfilled.”” But would Mark have inserted it if 
it had happened to be “‘four days,” .or “‘five days”? It is 
very unlikely. Luke might have done so in the Acts, but 
probably not in his Gospel. The Bible does not often mention 
intervals of days except for special reasons or in allusions?. 

Not improbably, therefore, the Marcan tradition “after six 
days” is to be explained allusively. If so, it would seem to 
allude to the ancient description of the ascent of Moses to 
Mount Sinai, where it is said ‘‘ The cloud covered it six days, and 
on the seventh day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the 
cloud...and Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights?.”” The Transfiguration was regarded as the occasion of 
the giving of the New Law, attested by Moses and Elijah the 
representatives of the Old Law and the Prophets, and given on 
a New Mountain of God. According to the precedents of Moses 
and Elijah there were intervals of “six days,” or “‘forty days?,”’ 
before ascending. In Mark, an interval of “forty days” has been 
already assigned to the Temptation. Here the interval men- 
tioned is “‘six days”’; and it was probably mentioned originally, 
not as an exact measure of the time, but as the type of the 
interval between the proclamation of the Gospel os the Coming 
of the Kingdom of God. 

The period of “six days” is frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament antithetically to “the seventh day,” or in con- 
nection with the labour that is to precede the sabbath, but 





1 Strong’s Concordance gives (a) “four days’ only once in O.T. 
(Judg. xi. 40, about the dead), and in N.T. only in Jn xi. 17, 39 
(about the dead) and Acts x. 30; (6) “five days” only once in O.T. 
(Numb. xi. 19, see context), and in N.T. only in Acts xx. 6, xxiv. I. 

2 Exod. xxiv. 16—18. See Synoptic Gospels i. 213 (by C. G. 
Montefiore) to which I am indebted for this suggestion. 

Sti) Komen. 
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is otherwise very rare!, It is therefore worth noting that it 
occurs only once elsewhere (apart from sabbatarian antithesis) 
in the New Testament. There, it is connected with the coming 
of Jesus to Bethany “‘six days before the Passover®.’””” A 
common Jewish view of the “six days” during which Moses 
was waiting to ascend the mountain was that they were spent 
in purifying him for the presence of God’; and John immediately 
proceeds to describe the anointing of Jesus in connection with 
“embalming,” as a preparation for the Crucifixion, which, in 
the Fourth Gospel, is regarded as a “‘lifting up” to the throne 
of God. The Johannine Gospel begins with one implied 
hexaemeron‘. The Johannine “‘six days” may be the expres- 
sion of another. But this would not preclude the Evangelist 
from including an allusion to the gift of the New Law through 
Jesus Christ, the Son, as distinguished from the gift of the Old 
Law through Moses, the Servant. 


§ 4. The Johannine equivalent of “praying on the mountain” 


_ The above-mentioned coincidence of a single phrase (“six 
days”)—apparently an insignificant one—between the earlier 
Synoptists and John, leads us to reflect on the much more 
striking difference as to the term “mountain” so common in 
all the Synoptists and so rare in the Fourth Gospel. The only 
instance of it there in Christ’s words is where He says “‘ Neither 





* Josh. vis 3—14 is hardly an exception. 

» Jn xii. 1. There is sabbatarian antithesis in Lk. xiii. 14. 

* Comp. Jer. Joma i. 1 (Schwab p. 157), Aboth R. Nathan (invt.) 
“Moses was sanctified in the cloud and received the Torah from Sinai 
as it is written (Exod. xxiv. 16) ‘And the Glory of the Lord abode 
upon Mount Sinai,’ which means on Moses, ;-- to purify him ...Sosays 
R. Jose the Galilaean.”” R. Akiba differed. But others supported 
R. Jose, see Numb. yr. on Numb. vii. 1 (Wii. p. 296). Jer. Joma and 
Numb. y. mention “seven days” as the period of sanctification, 
whereas Scripture and Aboth R. Nathan mention “six days.” 
Comp. Jn xi. 55—xii. 1 “to purify (dyviswow) themselves. . . six 
days before the Passover ’’—an instance (Joh. Gr. 2646) of Johannine 
irony to which Origen ad loc, calls attention. 

* See Proclam. p. 15, Joh. Gr. 2624, Son 3583 (ix) b, (xii) ¢ foll. 
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im Jerusalem nor in this mountain shall ye worship the Father?.’’ 
The essence of worship, Jesus adds, is to pray not on a mountain 
but “in spirit and in truth.” 

Not only is “praying on a mountain” excluded from the 
Fourth Gospel but even all direct mention of Christ’s ‘“‘ praying”’ 
on any occasion. Yet John does represent Jesus in fact as 
praying to the Father twice during the week before the last 
Passover. The second prayer is the very long one uttered just 

before His arrest. The first is a brief and passionate one, when 
Jesus exclaims, ‘‘Now is my soul troubled. And what shall 
I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? But for this cause 
came I, unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name?.” 

The preceding Johannine context describes Jesus as pro- 
claiming “The hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified®.”’ The reason for the proclamation seems slight, 
being merely a petition to Philip, ‘Sir, we would see Jesus,” 
uttered by “certain Greeks among those that went up to 
worship at the feast.” But Jesus sees in this petition a verifi- 
cation of the Law of the Harvest, and a revelation of the 
Father’s will that the Son, who is the Seed, shall “die” that it 
may “bear much fruit.’’ This seems to correspond to the more 
definite and less poetic Lucan tradition that Jesus was to 
“accomplish his departure (07, decease) in Jerusalem.” ’ The 
scene of this petition of the Greeks is what Jews called the 
Mountain of the Lord’s House in Jerusalem to which they had 
“come up” to worship*. Jesus welcomed them as worshippers 
in no mere material mountain but in spirit and in truth.’ 





A | pa 6. 21. In Jn, dépos occurs onlhy in iv. 20, 21, vi. 3, 15 (and 
the interpolated viii. 1). ; 

2 Jn xii. 27—8. On the punctuation see Joh. Gr. 2057, 23894, 
2512 b—c. No prayer is uttered before, even at the raising of 
Lazarus. There it is implied that Jesus has quietly prayed (Jn 
xi. 41 “Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me”). But no 
prayer is recorded. 

SG extiene st 

4 On ‘the Mountain of the House,” see From Letter 981b. “Going ° 
up” to the feast is mentioned in Jn xii. 20 about the Greeks, but 
not about Jesus. See, however, Joh. Gy. 2264—5 on Jesus as “ going 
up” to a feast in a mystical sense. 
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Then the Son offers Himself to the F ather, a willing sacrifice, 
in the prayer ‘‘ Father, glorify thy name.”’ The answer, “I have 
both glorified it and will glorify it again,” does not include the 
word “‘Son,’’ but it is felt to be implied, or rather, taken for 
granted, so that ‘Thou art my Son” would, in this context, 
rather weaken than strengthen the meaning. An inexpressible 
mystery of “glorifying” the divine Name is suggested, as if the 
Father is sacrificing His own Son, while the Son is sacrificing 
Himself to His own Father, and divine Love identifies the 
Sacrificer with the Sacrificed. This answer is uttered by a 
“voice from heaven”—not “from a cloud” as in the Synoptic 
account of the Transfiguration—and the multitude took it for 
mere “thunder,” while others said “‘an angel hath spoken to 
him.” 

These variations in popular apprehension seem to illustrate 
the Evangelist’s doctrine that mere external signs and wonders 
are of no avail in themselves, apart from the preparation of 
the mind that is to receive them. The “multitude” was not 
prepared. “Others” were only partially prepared. But there 
was at least some one present who, if not fully at the moment, 
at all events afterwards, was able to discern that the revelation 
beneath this voice was a revelation of victory through defeat 
and life through death. The Evangelist hears the words “Now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out,”’ and reflects “‘ Yes, but 
the prince was destined at first to prevail.” He hears “TI, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself ””— 
and adds ‘Yes, but He was first to die.’ And hence, long 
afterwards, he wrote down his reflection. ‘This he said, 
signifying by what manner of death he should diel.” 





a Jn xii. 31—3. On “voices” in O.T., meaning “thunders,” 
‘see From Letter 128. Origen, on the Transfiguration (Comm. Matth. 
xii. 32, Lomm. iii. 182) seems to assume that the “voice” is a voice 
of thunder, when he speaks of (Mt. xvi. 28) “‘some of those standing 
by’ Jesus (€ornkdray mapa 76 "Incod), when they are enabled to follow 
Him as He draws them onward and as He goes up into the 
“high mountain’ (ib. xvii. 1) of His manifestation. Of which ‘some 
of those standing by Jesus (rwes trav éordrov mapa (?) "Incodv) are 
deemed worthy, if they be either a Peter whom ‘the gates of Hades 
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§ 5. “His garments...so as no fuller on earth can whiten,” 
in Mark\ 


_ This curious Marcan tradition about ‘‘no fuller” may have 

a bearing on the most important Lucan addition to the older 
account of the Transfiguration. Mark and Matthew tell us 
merely that Moses and Elijah conversed with Jesus. But 





have no power against,’ or ‘the sons of thunder’ and [those who are 
to be] begotten (of ris Bpovrris vioi Kai yevvopevor) from the mighty- 
voicedness (dé ris peyadohavias) of God [when He is! thundering 
and calling aloud with a great voice from heaven (Spovravros Kai 
peydda ovpavdbey Boavros) to them that have ears and are wise. 
Such as these ‘do not taste of death.’”’ 

The ancient commentary on Mark attributed to Jerome extends 
this explanation of “sons of thunder’’ (Boanerges) so as to include 
Peter: “Jesus named them Boanerges, that is, Sons of Thunder, 
since the exalted merit of these three deserves to hear, on the Moun- 
tain, the thunder of the Father, thundering’ through the cloud, 
“This is my beloved Son.’”’ See Proclamation p. 411 and Son 3468 b. 

1 Mk ix. 3 xat ra ipdria avrov eyévero oritBovra AevKa Aiav oia 
yvapers emi ths ys ov Svvara ovT@s Aevkava. Many authorities 
omit the clause about a “fuller’’-—perhaps as being a homely illus- 
tration—and insert “snow” or “light”: SS “He was transfigured 
before them and he became gleaming and his clothing became 
whitened as the snow,” D...cri\Bovra Nevea Ata ws ylwv ws ov 
Svvarat tis AevKavar ene Ths yns, a ‘‘splendida candida nimis qualia 
non potest quis candida facere super terra.” Dzatess. has “And 
while they were praying, Jesus changed, and became after the 
fashion of another person; and his face shone like the sun, and his. 
raiment was very white like the snow, and as the light of lightning, 
so that nothing on earth can whiten like it’—a very interesting 
illustration of the way in which an early distasteful tradition (“ fuller’) 
can be smothered under a heap of later picturesque paraphrases. 
Codex a has “‘ fulgentia, candida valde, tanquam nix,”’ b ‘“‘splendida, 
_velut nix, qualia quis non potest facere super terram.” 

Origen (Comm. Matth. xii. 39, Lomm, -iii. 194) says tore d€ xara 
rov Mdpkov yivovrat Ta ipdria adrov NevKa Kal atihBovta ws 70 pas, ota 
yvapeds emi ras yas ov dvvarar ovT@s AevKavat, Kal’ Taxa ot pev ert 
THs yas yvadeis of emyehovpevol cic copoi Tov aiavos Tovtou éEcws 
etc., indicating that “the fullers on earth’”’ are contrasted with “the 
Fuller in heaven.” The same Heb. that means “ fulley’”’ means also 
“wash,” as in Ps. li. 7 “wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.’ 
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Luke adds what they conversed about. It was the “exodus” 
or “departure” that Jesus was “destined” to “fulfil” in 
Jerusalem. Did Luke supply these words because he felt that 
this must have been the subject of their conversation, or because 
he found them in some early record outside Mark? Or is there 
in Mark any expression out of which Luke (or others whom 
Luke followed) may have inferred that the Vision predicted 
some “departure” corresponding to the mysterious “burial” 
of Moses}, or to the miraculous “‘ascent” of Elijah? 

It will be observed that Matthew and Luke add severally 
that the “face” or “‘countenance” of Christ ‘“‘shone,”’ or “‘ was 
altered.’’ And this is natural. For it seems strange, at first, 
that so much stress should be laid by Mark on “garments” 
alone, and this in a change so complete that it is called in effect 
‘““metamorphosis?.”’ But it seems less strange when we reflect 
that “white raiment” is mentioned in Daniel—perhaps uniquely 
in Hebrew Scripture, and at all events with singularly solemn 
emphasis—as follows: “‘I beheld till thrones were placed, and 
one that was ancient of days did sit; his raiment was white as 
snow*.’, Rashi explains “ white” as meaning “that He may whiten 
the sins of His people,” and this is the view of Jewish tradition 
generally*; it signifies the fulfilment of the promise in Isaiah 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow®.” 
How could the followers of Christ gain the fulfilment of this ° 





1 Deut. xxxiv. 6.R.V. txt “he buried him,’’ marg. “he was buried,” 
see Law p. 382. 7 

2 Mikaixs2) Mt. scviilne perenoppobn, a word avoided by LE. ix. 29. 

* Dan. vii. 9. Jerome ad loc. calls attention to the “white gar- 
ments” in the Transfiguration. 

* See From Letter 864 b (quoting passages from Schéttgen) and 
Chag. 14 a, Pesikt. Wii. p. 213 “when He forgives the sins of the 
Israelites, He is clothed in white, as it is said (Dan. vii. 9) ‘and his 
clothing is white as snow.’’”’ See also Deut. .r. Wii. Pp. 41, Pestht. 
Wi. p. 209, and Tehill. Wi. ii. p. 84, on the various garments of the 
Lord. In Ecclés. ix. 8 “let thy garments be always white” is 
explained in Sabb. 153 a (for edification rather than in accurate 
interpretation) as meaning that we are to be always in a state of 
penitence and good works. 

aR Gals ash. 
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promise? The answer is given in Revelation, where one of 
the elders asks ‘‘These that are arrayed in the white robes, 
who are ‘they, and whence came they?” and the answer is 
“These are they that come out of the great tribulation, and 
they washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb}.” ; 
The Hebrew “‘fuller’”’ occurs only in Malachi and Isaiah, and 
in a passage of Kings parallel to Isaiah?. Isaiah twice mentions 
“the fuller’s field,” first as the auspicious meeting-place of Ahaz 
with the prophet who brought him a message of redemption, 
and then as the place where the enemies of Hezekiah boasted 
on the eve of their own destruction. The other instance is in 
the context of a prophecy of Malachi quoted by all the Synop- 
tists, “Behold, I send my messenger and he shall prepare the 
way before me.” Malachi, after saying that the Lord “will 
suddenly come to his temple,” adds that “the messenger of 
the covenant” is “like a refiner’s fire and like the soap of the 
fulier, and he shall sit as a refiner... and he shall purify the sons 
of Levi®.”’ This, and its context, might be applied to the 
coming of Christ to the Temple in a literal sense, and to His 
attempt to purify it from the abuses that made it a house of 
traffic. But there are reasons for thinking that in a more 
general sense the term “‘fuller” might be applied by Jewish 
_ Christians in the earliest decads of the Church to Jesus as being 
at once the Purifier and the Lamb of God*. Such an application 
must seem fanciful to us, of course, like multitudes of plays on 





1 Rev. vil. 24. 

2 Is. vii. 3, xxxvi. 2 (also 2 K. xviii. 17). Rashi (on Is. vii. 3) 
says that the Rabbis explained “fuller’’ as move than a mere name, 
see b. Sanhedr. 104 a, 7. Sanhedy. x. 1, Lev. vy. (on Lev. xxvi. 42) 
Wii. p. 255. Jerome (on Is. vii. 3) calls attention to the identity of 
the place with that mentioned\in Is. xxxvi. 2, and says that Isaiah 
was bidden to “go forth to the impious king...in the field of the fuller, 
wheve defilements and stains [of sin} were purged away,” not:so much 
for the king’s sake as for the people’s. 

3 Mal. iii. r—3. } 

4 Gesen. aoe Rive pap “ (tread), wash,” particip. “fuller,” 

5 “lamb,” wa Heb, “subdue,” Aram. “tread down.” 
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: ae 
words in the Jewish Haggada. But would it be much more 
fanciful than the play of words in “Siloam, which is, by inter- 
pretation, Sent!4? ; 

In one celebrated instance, where the Sanhedrin desire to- 
send a message to a newly-elected Patriarch asking him to 
resign his office, it is said that the messenger was “a fuller” 
and it is added ‘‘but many say that he was R. Akiba?.”” The 
word used in the Babylonian Talmud is very similar to the 
word signifying “lamb,” used in Scripture about the lamb 
offered day by day, morning and evening, in the Temple’. 
Now concerning the passage ordaining this sacrifice, Jewish 
traditions tell us that Hillel and Shammai differed; Shammai 
said that the “lamb” meant “the treading down,” or “crushing” 





= lpolibees ye 

2 Gratz (Engl. Transl. ii. 348) assumes that it was Akiba: 
“Akiba, who was ever ready to be of service, undertook the delicate 
commission”: 7. Bevach. iv. 74 says that it was “a fuller (q¥p), 
and many call him R. Akiba,” b. Bervach. 28 a does not mention Akiba, 
but when the Sanhedrin asked “Who will go?’’ it says that “(?) a 
fuller (DAD NINN)” said “I will go.”’ Goldschmidt says in a note 
that }p213 “fullers” are often mentioned in the Talmud, but 
refers only to Baba Bathra 134a “parables of fullers’’ mentioned 
along with “‘astronomy”’ and “geometry” and other sciences with 
which R. Jochanan was conversant. Goldschmidt suggests that it 
means “wahrsch. eine Secte od. Klasse,’’ but alleges no passages that 
support such a conjecture. 

Berliner on Berach. 28a says: “Dieser Ausdruck kommt oft vor, 
und im jerusalemischen Talmud steht dafiir fast immer TPTSIYP, 
Abschneider, Verkiirzer. Nach genauer Erwagung aller hierher 
gehorenden Stellen (vergl. Succhah 28, 1, Kethuboth 103," 25) Baa 
Bathva 134, 1) glauben wir uns berechtigt, annehmen zu dirfen, 
dass dies eine besondere sehr gering geachtete Sekte war, deren 
Ursprung schon zur Zeit des Bestehens des Tempels, ja noch weiter 
hinaus zu suchen sei.”’ 

It is worth noting that in Baba Bqgthra 134 a “parables of fullers” 
are connected with what Goldschmidt interprets as “Fuchsfabeln,”’ 
pow modwn, and that the latter term occurs again (apparently 
meaning “subtle disputations’’) in Sanhedr. 38b, where “ (?) a certain 
fuller (D1\3 SI7N)”’ comes forward and solves a problem put forth by 
an unbeliever. 

* Numb. xxviii. 3—4, lamb wap, see p. 15, n. 4. 
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of sin, but Hillel said that it meant ‘‘the washing away” of sin!. 
These two great Rabbis flourished just before the birth of Christ. 
We may therefore suppose that, during the period of Christ’s 
preaching, the memory of such a controversy would make the 
metaphorical meaning of ‘‘a fuller” well known among a large 
circle of Jews, and that many would connect it with the thought 
of the “lamb” of the daily offering. To some of these, in the 
recording of a vision of the Messiah in white garments, it would 
be natural, not only to write that His garments were (as in 
Daniel) “white as snow,” but also to feel and say that they 
were of such a whiteness as no mere earthly “fuller” could 
produce?. 

Such a thought would go some way toward making easy 
the very difficult Johannine tradition that the Baptist said 
concerning Jesus, before the latter had a single disciple, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world!®”’ If explained as poetic or prophetic hyperbole, it 
is, though intelligible, very difficult. But if ‘‘lamb” and 
“fuller” were interchangeable terms in certain prominent 
discussions of the time, and if “fuller” was also a name that 
could be given to a Rabbi whose teaching was of a pure and 
illuminating nature, then much of the difficulty disappears. 
It will still remain a startling saying, but not so startling, if 
‘it sprang from an austere prophet suddenly recognising as his 
successor one who had a nature to which he could lay no claim— 
the naturé of the Lamb, the nature of the pure and heavenly 
Fuller, who could wash sins away with a stream of purity not 
derived from earthly baptism of the body, but flowing from 





1 See Levy ii. 2886 quoting Jelamdenu, and add Pesikt. Wi. 
pp. 21, and 75—6. 

2 The quaint and (to us perhaps) almost irreverent conception 
of God as “a fuller” may be illustrated from Siphra in Jalk. Sim. 1. 
fol. 166 0, 11. fol. 58 a quoted in Schéttgen ii. 555 “God took all,the 
sins of Jacob and Esau and poured them on His own garments, 
whence they became red as scarlet, as it is said ‘Wherefore are thy 
garments ved?’ (comp. Is. lxiii. 2). Then He sat down and washed 
them white, as it is said (Dan. vii. 9) ‘His gavment was white as 
snow.” 

8 Jni. 29, on which see Son 3519—20. 
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heaven into the inmost soul. According to this view, the Marcan 
mention of “‘a fuller” would be very far from being an otiose 
detail and a sign of homely diffuseness. It would be part of the 
original vision. It had been mentioned by Peter, perhaps— 
not very long before fragments of a Petrine Gospel were com- 
mitted to writing by Mark—in some account of a vision of 
martyrdom, embodied in a manifestation of Moses, Elijah, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, in which Peter had been prepared 
to “‘taste of death,’ and follow his Master in glory. The 
Lord had appeared in ‘‘white garments,’ white with no earthly 
cleansing but with such a sacrificial stream of purification as 
could issue from none but the Cleanser in heaven. By such 
a vision Peter had been taught that he, too, must “whiten his 
garments ih the blood of the Lamb?.”’ 

At the time when Matthew wrote, the metaphor of “the 
fuller” might well have become obsolete. The followers of 
Hillel and Shammai would understand it, but it would be 
hardly suitable for a Gospel that contemplated the fulfilment 
of the command “Make disciples of all the nations?.””. Hence 
the now obscure Marcan allusion was paraphrased by Matthew 
into a mere description of splendour suffusing the Messiah’s 
countenance and garments. Luke followed Matthew in dis- 
pensing with the word “‘fuller.””. But, having some sense of 
a doctrine latent under the word, Luke added in the context 
a clause (about a “departure in Jerusalem”) that might refer 
to a martyrdom such as Luke mentions elsewhere in the 
tradition that “it cannot be that a prophet should perish out 
of Jerusalem,” 

. Passing to the Fourth Gospel we of course recognise that 
the author has not intervened in favour of Mark in any conscious 
and definite allusion to the word under consideration. But if 
we say to ourselves “‘ Fuller’ means ‘Washer.’ Does John 
describe Jesus as ‘washing’?” we shall have to reply that he 
certainly does this. Setting aside the doctrine of regeneration 
through water and the Spirit, and the flow of blood and water 





1 Rev. vil. 14. 2 Mt. xxviii. 19. BR eiives es 
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from Christ on the Cross, we have a whole scene devoted to the 
washing of the feet of the disciples by their: Master. 

But this scene, though prominent and picturesque, repre- 
sents only a minor kind of purification. A deeper revelation 
of the purifying glory of God reveals Him as the Father con- 
tinually sacrificing, or receiving as a sacrifice, His own Son— 
the fulfilment of the rudimentary dispensation wherein Jehovah, 
in the Temple, besides the annual Passover, received day by 
day the sacrifice of the Lamb. With this tradition in his mind, 
John would know that the Voice on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, where Jesus stood between Moses and Elijah, meant, in 
effect: “‘Look on Him who stands between these two as His 
two Witnesses. The Law was given through Moses. Wonder- 
working Prophecy, in its most wonderful form, was given through 
_ Elijah!. But the grace and the truth that were to come through 
the Law and the Prophets, redeeming men from sin as well as _ 
judging them for.sin—these were given through Him, my Son, 
my Witness or Martyr, my Lamb of Sacrifice, whose blood will 
‘take away the sins of the world, giving unto the sons of men 
white garments wherein they may stand arrayed before my 
throne.” 

Here we should note that in the scene of the Johannine 
Voice from heaven John says nothing that directly suggests 
the thought of the Fuller. What he says there, in the person 
of Jesus, commenting on the redeeming efficacy of the Messiah’s 
death, is ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself?.’’ There is no metaphor there, of the 





1 Why should Elijah, who made no recorded prophecies about 
the Day of the Lord, be accepted as the type of “the prophets” ? 
Perhaps partly because it was the Prophet’s business to bear witness 
to Jehovah, when Israel went astray from Him; and Elijah did this 
preéminently when he stood up for the Lord against the king of 
Israel and his four hundred and fifty “prophets of Baal” in the 
presence of the oscillating people. It was not the main duty of 
a Hebrew prophet to predict the future with accuracy. See below, 


Ps 30; Net: 
2 Jn xii. 32. But, indirectly, “draw all men unto myself”’ 
implies “draw unto the light,’’ and hence “enlighten,” “clothe in 


light,’ “make (ib. 36) sons of light.” Comp. Targ. on Zech. ix. 
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purifying stream that is to “‘whiten” the garments of the 
faithful. 

This truth comes later on, related as a fact and no metaphor, 
‘“‘One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and straight- 
way there came out blood and water1.’”’ The spiritual signifi- 
cance of the fact, however, as being one that needs to be 
“seen” and “‘believed’’ by those who are spiritually prepared 
to ‘‘see” and ‘‘believe,” is at once suggested: ‘‘And he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true; and he 
[t.e. the Lord Jesus] knoweth that he saith true, that ye also 
may believe?.”” The importance of this spiritual fact is not 
seen till near the conclusion of the Johannine Epistle: ‘This 
is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not with 
the water only, but with the water and with the blood®.”’ 


§ 6. “Beloved” in Mark and Matthew, “Chosen” in Luke* 


In discussing the Synoptic.accounts of the Voice from heaven 
at Christ’s baptism, it has appeared that there was a connection 
between Jewish thoughts about the Messiah as being (1) the 





II—15 “ve with whom a covenant has been made wth blood...they 
shall be shining (171) like blood that shines ("nt) on the side of 
the altar.’ 

Hooft pabes eye 

% Jn xix. 35. See Joh. Gr, 2383—4 on “he (éxeivos) knoweth.”’ 

31 Jn v. 6. The Epistle proceeds, ib. 7—8 “And .it is the 
Spirit that beareth witness because the Spirit is the truth. For 
there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the 
blood.’’ In the Gospel there is a mention of “spirit’’ a little before 
the ‘water’ and the “blood,”’ thus, Jn xix. 30 “He rested his head 
(Joh. Voc. 1451—8, Joh. Gr, 2644 (i), 2713) [on the Father’s bosom] 
and delivered over his spirit [to the Father].” 

The whole scene is so imbued with allusive mystery that it does 
not seem to me fanciful to suppose that John regards the Law and 
the Prophets as, so to speak, standing by the Cross, and attesting 
the Sacrifice, when he quotes (ib. 36—7) from the Law “A bone of 
him shall not be broken,’’ and from the Prophets, ‘They shall look 
on him whom they pierced.”’ 

4 Mk ix. 7, Mt. xvii. 5 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés, Lk. ix. 35 6 vids pou 6 
ekAedeypevos. : 
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Son of God, (2) the Elect or Pure One of God, (3) the Purifier?. 
Now, in the Transfiguration, there is again brought before us 
the thought of the Purifier in the term ‘‘fuller.” This leads us 
to ask anew whether Jewish tradition recognises any connection 
between “son” and the notion of purifying. 

There is no such connection in respect of the Hebrew ben, 
son,” but there is in respect of the Aramaic bar, “‘son.”’ 
Bar, “son,” occurs in two passages of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Concerning the expression in Proverbs “‘What, my son?” the 
Midrash says “‘It is not said ‘What, my son [in Hebrew] (ben) ?’ 
but ‘What, my son [in Aramaic] (bar)?’ That means ‘the 
precepts and warnings of the Law,’ which is called bar [i.e. pure 
or bright|—as in the Psalm ‘Kiss the Pure [bar] lest he be angry’ 
—because all its words are pure®.’”” Rashi’s comment on 
Proverbs says that the mother desires her son to be “whitened 
(dealbatus),’’ and this word occurs (in Hebrew) in a Talmudic 
comment on the passage in Proverbs, 

These traditions confirm the view that in the original the 
Voice from heaven mentioned neither “‘beloved”’ nor “‘chosen,”’ 
but resembled the opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
contrasts God’s speaking in old days through the ‘“‘ Prophets” 
with His present speaking through ‘“‘a Son,” or “his Son.” 
Peter desires to make three tabernacles for Jesus and the two 
witnesses, as if the three were on a level. There comes a 
corrective Voice saying, in effect, ‘This is [no prophet, but] 
my Son. Hearken unto Him [above all prophets].” It was 
desirable to shew that “my Son” here did not mean “‘one of 
my sons” in any sense, either angelic or human’. This could 





ce 





1 See Beginning pp. 124—7. 

2 Numb. r. Wii. p. 214 on Prov. xxxi. 2, quoting Ps. ii. 12 as 
“ Kiisset den Lauteven,”’ rep. in Lev. yr. Wi. p. 83, with “ Kisset den 
’ Auserwahlten.’ This shews that bay might be rendered “chosen”’ 

r “pure,’”’ as in Cant. vi. 9, 10 (see R.V. txt and marg:). 

8 Sanhedr. 706 yn, Goldschm. “hiibschen,”’ Levy ii. 467 b 
“wohlgestalteten (eig. weissen).”’ 

Hebwiiit-—2. 

5 Gesen. 1204, }3, referring to ‘‘sons”’ in Gen. vi. 2, 4, Jobi. 6, ii. 1, 
XXXVill. 7 etc. On Dan. ili. 25 (12) A.V. “the form of the fourth 
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be suggested by adding the Greek “‘beloved,” which, in LXX, 
repeatedly rene the Hebrew “only,” with or without 
“son,” so as to mean “only son}.”’ Mark, followed by Matthew, 
has done this. Luke has perhaps been influenced by the two- 
fold meanings of bar in Hebrew and Aramaic severally. In 
Hebrew it is twice rendered ‘‘elect” by LXX, when applied 
to the ‘‘pure” or ‘‘chosen” Bride in the Song of Songs?. Luke 
has combined this with “son” (‘‘this is my Son, my Chosen”’). 

John nowhere describes a Voice from heaven as calling 
Jesus either “‘ beloved Son,” or “Son,” or “‘Chosen.”” He would 
have been compelled to do this, or else to contradict the 
Synoptists, if he had related the baptism of Jesus by the 
Baptist. But he has not related it. He refers to it by implica- 
tion, however, in these words uttered by the Baptist, “He that 
sent me to baptize with water, he said unto me, Upon whom- 
soever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit.” Then 
follows a disputable passage given by R.V. thus, “And I have 
seen, and have borne witness that this 1s the Son of God,’ where 
recent evidence indicates that the true reading is “this is the 
Elect of God’.’’ With either reading, however, the passage seems 
inconsistent with what precedes‘. Whereas we should have 
expected the Baptist to exclaim “I have seen him that ‘baptizeth 
in the Holy Spirit,’” he exclaims, in effect, ‘I have seen the Son 
(or, the Elect) of God. i 

A reasonable explanation is that youn had in view a tradition 
based on the Aramaic word for “son,” with its suggestion of 





is like the Son of God (nb 12),” the Midrash says that God sent 
Satan to smite Nebuchadnezzar for saying this and made him correct 
“his son (792)” into “his angel” (Exod. r. Wii. p. 159; sim. on 
Cant. vii. 8, Wii. p. 175). R.V. has “like a son of the gods.” 

t In, Gens xxii. 2; 12, 16 ‘etc. WN = dyamnrds. In Judg. xi> 34 
ITN) =povoyerns, (A) povoyevis dyarnrn. 

2 Cant. vi. 9, Io 93 R.V. ‘ The choice one. . .cleay as the sun,’’ but 
marg. ‘‘ pure”’ in both cases. 

% Jni.33—4. See Oxyr. Pap. ii.7, No. 208, 3rd cent., where space 
and facts suggest the reading éxAexrés, which is also in SS. Blass 
gives the evidence fully and oe 6 €kXexTds Tod Oeod in his text. 

4 See Beginning p. 124. 
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the meanings “‘chosen,” ‘‘pure,”’ and “ purifying,” and that the 
“purifying” included the thought of “baptism.” 

The Fourth Evangelist does not deny that a Voice announc- 
ing the advent of a “‘Son”’ actually and objectively came from 
heaven, but he suggests to us that the Baptist, subjectively, 
did not hear it in that form. To the Baptist it came as an 
announcement of the “Elect of God.”’ And the sense in which 
the Baptist understood this the Baptist himself expresses by 
“the Lamb of God,” that is, the purifying daily sacrifice. 
This was only one aspect of the Word, but it was a baptismal 
aspect and characteristically emphasized by John the Baptizer. 
By confining himself to this subjective announcement, the 
Fourth Evangelist avoids arbitrating between the different 
versions of the objective Voice from heaven given by the 
Synoptists. 

When a Johannine Voice from heaven, the only one in the 
Fourth Gospel, at last comes before us, it contains no mention 
of the word “‘Son.”’ The word “Son” is indeed once mentioned 
just before it, but only in the title ““Son of man”—“‘the hour 
is come that the Son of man should be glorified.” The whole 
of the context takes it for granted that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and that it is needless for a Voice from heaven, at this stage, to 
proclaim that truth. The truth that needed to be proclaimed 
was that the Father in heaven had glorified, and would glorify, 
His name of Father in one who was wont to call Himself Son 
of Man while making His disciples feel that He was Son of God. 
As for the uniqueness of this Sonship it is expressed at the 
outset of the Gospel in the Johannine term Monogenés?, which 
suggests, without mentioning, the Synoptic “beloved®.”” The 
preceding context also mentions “glory” for the first time, and 
suggests that the “glory” of the Father consists in giving 
Himself to those who are willing to “‘receive” Him, and that 
the “glory” of the Son consists in making us desirous to receive 





NT | fiat tls, 722% ° 
2 Jn i. 18, comp. ib. 14. On Monogenés, in Jn and Plato, see 
Beginning pp. 28—31. 
3 See p. 22, n. 1, above, quoting Judg. xi. 34 (I-XX) povoyevys, 
(A) povoyevijs dyarnrn, where “"A)Xos”? has moOnry. 
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this Gift, with which the Son identifies Himself; it also connects 
this glory of the Son and Heir with a “grace” and a “truth” 
that cannot be conveyed through any “law!?.” 


“While they were coming down from the mountain he 
charged them,” im Mark? 


§ 7. 


Luke omits everything that may have happened “while they 
were coming down,’’ and passes on at once to the time “‘ when they 
had come down’.” The precept to “‘tell no one” is omitted by 
Luke. It should be noted that Luke alone adds ‘‘on the next 





1 Jni. 14—17. 
2 Mk ix. 9g—Io 
(R.V.) 


Mt. xvii. 9 


Lk. ix. 36 b—37 
(R.V.) (R.V. 


) 


(9) And as they 
were coming down 
from the mountain, 
he charged them that 
they should tell no 
man what things 
they had seen, save 
when the Son of man 
should have risen 
again from the dead. 


(10) And _ they 
kept the saying, 
questioning among 


themselves what the 


(9) And as they 
were coming down 
from the mountain, 
Jesus commanded 
them, saying, Tell 
the vision to no man, 
until the Son of man 
be risen from the 
dead. 


(36) ...And they 
held their peace, and 
told no man in those 
days any of the things 
which they had seen. 

(37) And it came 
to pass, on the next 
day, when they were 
come down from the 
mountain.... 


rising again from the 
dead should mean. 

3 The interval between the Transfiguration arid Christ’s rejoining 
the nine disciples would seem to have been regarded by Mark as 
ashort one. But if, as modern commentators suggest, the mountain 
was Hermon and the nine disciples remained in or near Caesarea, 
the rejoining would take some time. Prof. Swete (on Mk) says that 
Hermon “overlooked Caesarea,’”’ and “offered a perfect solitude,” 
and that “one of its southern spurs became the dpos &yov of the 
Gospel (2 Pet. i. 18)”; but Dr McNeile says (on Mt. xvii. 3) “If the 
high mountain (épos dyiov 2 Pet.) was near Caesarea, it was probably 
Mt. Hermon, some 14 miles to the north.” “Fourteen miles’”’ was 
a long way to go, if the sole object of going was to obtain “a perfect 
solitude,’ and the downward return, though quicker, would take 
several. hours. The hypothesis of “one of its southern spurs’”’ 
diminishes the difficulty raised by, “fourteen miles,’ but at the 
cost of introducing a touch of tameness into our interpretation of 
Mk-Mt. “bringeth them up into a high mountain.’’ 
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day” in connection with “from the mountain.” In Clue it was 
pointed out that Luke might be explained from the Vision 
of Elijah where the Hebrew has “Go forth and stand on the 
mountain,’ but the LXX has “‘Go forth on the morrow and 
stand. ..omn the mountain,” apparently confusing "7 “‘ mountain” 
with “M7 part of the word for “to-morrow,” and combining the 
two renderings!, This can now be confirmed by a similar 
combination in a variation from LXX where the Hebrew has 
“MD “to-morrow,” but a Translator has confused this with 
“7d “hasten,” and has combined the correct and the incorrect 
rendering (‘‘ Hasten, Saul, to-morrow...” )®. If this is a correct 
explanation, Luke may have been in some measure led to differ 
from Mark and Matthew by inferences arising from the clause 
interpreted by him as meaning “‘on the next day?.” 

But other questions also arise, apart from the supposition that 
Luke is here drawing from Hebrew sources. Luke deviates from 
Mark’s order by placing his mention of the silence about the 
Vision before his mention of the descent from the mountain+. 
Such deviations would occur when an Evangelist, industriously 
collecting detached traditions, differed from the Evangelists that 
preceded him as to the order in which they were to be placed. 
One has occurred already in the Healing of Jairus’ Daughter 
where Luke places a precept about silence after, and Mark 
before, a command to give the girl food. There, as here, 
Mark used the word ‘‘charge.’’ This leads us to inquire into 
other uses of the word “charge” in Mark and their parallels, 
and into its use in LXX and its equivalent in Hebrew. 

The Marcan instances of “charge,” given below with their 





o 

1 Clue 144 a, quoting 1 K. xix. 11. ; 
2 7 S. xxviii. 19 IND, “cras,’”’ where Field gives, as the reading of 
“"AX)os,” Tayvvov dé, SaovrA- avpwov, and adds “ni fallor, duplex versio 
est vocis M91, pictae 1'21.”” Origen ad loc. quotes rayvvor...atpiov. 

8 That Luke here followed a Hebrew original is indicated also 
by his use of év r@ with infin. on which see Son 3333 e—g, Proclam, 
p- 153 ete: 

4 Not that Luke is inconsistent with Mark, but Luke passes over 
what happened “while they were going down (xaraBavdvrov),”’ and 
relates what happened “when they had come down (kateAOovrar).”” 
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parallels, reveal the following facts. 


With the exception of 


one doubtful passage in Matthew, where the disciples are said to 


have been 


“rebuked” by Jesus that they should not tell people 





1 AvacréAAopa, in 
Mark, as follows :— 
(1) Mk v. 43 
(Jairus’ daughter) 

kal dueareiharo 
avrois mola va padeis 
yvot Tovro, kal elev 
SoOjva airy payeiv. 


Here atrois means the parents. 


in Luke. 
(2) Mk vii. 36 
(The Stammerer) 
} r 
Kal dueoTeiAaTo 
Pes emai 
avrois wa pndevi dé- 
yeow: dcov O€ avrois 
dveoréAXeTo, avTol paA- 
Rov tepicodrepoy ekn- 
puooopr. 


Wh Fivetxt iobthe Gospels, 


Mt. om. 


Mt. om. 


occurs only in 
Lk. viii. 55—6 


kat Ovéragev avTn 
dobjva ayew...6 de 
mapnyyeidev avtois pn- 
Oevi elmrety TO yeyovos.. 


The order of Mark is reversed 


Lk. om. 


Here atrois refers to no defined persons, but probably to “they,” 
meaning friends of the Stammerer, implied in vii. 32 “they-bring 


(pépovow).”’ 

(3) Mk viii. 15 
kal OuearéAXero 
avrois éyov “Opare, 
Bdérere amo THs Copns... 


In Mark, airois refers to a vague “they” 
“they-forgot (émeAdOovro),”’ 


(4) Mk ix. g—1z0 

(9), Kal karaBawwov- 
TOV adrdy ex (marg. 
amo) Tov Spous Over ret- 
Aaro avrois iva pndevi ad 
=n ’ San 
eldov dupynowvrat, «i p11) 
érav 6 vids Tod avOpa- 
jou €k VeKp@v avacTh. 

(10) kai tov Adyov 
expdatnoav mpos éavTovs 
ovr ¢nrovvres Ti eat TO 
€k veKpOv avagThvat. 


Mt. xvi. 6 
‘O 6€ “Incovs etzrev 
avrots, ‘Opare kai mpooé- 
xere aro ths Copns.... 


Mt. xvii. 9 


kal xaraBawdvrev 

is 5 eae 
avuT@v ek Tov Spous 
éveteiNato avtois 6 


"Inoovs Aéyou Mndevi 
cle TO dpapa ws ob 
6 vids Tov dvOpamov éx 


vexpo@v eyepOn (marg. 


avaotTn). 


LE sas 

2 Z 

Ev ois iar wens 
Bacar Tav pupiddav... 
npEaro Néyew mpos Tors 
paOnras avtod mparov, 
Ilpooéxete Eavrois amo. 
THs Cuuns... 


implied in viii. 14 


where parall. Mt. xvi. 5 supplies paénrai. 


Lk. ix. 36 b—7 
(36) ...Kai adrol 
€olynoay Kat ovdevi 


dmnyyetkav év éxeivas 
Tais nuépas ovdev Ov 
vi 2 
€@pakav. 

(37) eyéveto 32 TH 
e&qs 0 HEPA karehOdvtay 
QUT@V amo TOU dpovs.. 


The order of Mark is again, as in (1), reversed by Luke. 
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that He was the Christ (but some authorities in Matthew have 
“charged”), the word is, confined, in the Gospels, to Mark. 
Mark uses ‘‘charge” four times (out of five) to mean an injunc- 
tion of secrecy. Im the first instance, ‘he charged them much 
that no man should know this” —i.e. the restoration to life of 
Jairus’ daughter—it seems impossible to take the words literally 
‘since the crowd outside “knew” that the girl was dead}. 
Matthew omits the ‘‘charge” and the context. Luke has 
“gave command to them not to tell anyone that which had 
been done”—which might be strained to mean ‘‘not to talk 
about the details of the healing.” 

In the second passage (containing two instances), the 
Healing of the Stammerer—a miracle peculiar to Mark—the 
precept ‘“‘that they should speak to no one [about it]” does not 
present the same difficulty. ; 

In the third passage, the “charge” does not refer to keeping 
anything secret. It is to ‘‘ beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.” 
And the word “‘charged’”—for which “warned” might be sub- 
stituted—is superfluous except for emphasis, and is omitted by 
Matthew and by Luke?. In Mark and Matthew, the command 
to “beware of leaven” is followed by a dialogue shewing that 
“leaven” is metaphorically used for ‘doctrine.’ This is 
wholly omitted by Luke. 





AvaorédXopa occurs in W. H. marg. once, in Matthew, as follows, 
after the Confession of Peter :— 


Mk viii. 30 Mt. xvi. 20 Lk. ix. 21 
Ne , > id , > r c \ > re 
Kal émeripnoev avrois Tore emetipnoey (W. 6 6€ émitiunoas 
¢ \ m4 \ L > ~ , 
iva pndevi Néyoow wept HH. marg. and Tisch. avrois mapnyyerev py- 
avrov. Sueareikato) Trois paOy- devi éyewv Touro. 


ruis wa pndevl ciraow 
6reAvTos eat 6 XpioTos. 

1 Lk. viii. 53 “knowing that she was dead.” 

2 Mk viii. 15 “charged them saying ‘See, beware...’”’ is merely 
an emphatic form of “said ‘Beware....’"" Comp. “told and warned,” 
and Aquila’s use of the Marcan duaoreAdopar to render the Hiph. of 
mt, in 2 K. vi. ro “And the king of Israel sent to the place which 
the man of God told him of and warned him (nntM),” where LXX 
has merely «rev air, but Aq. adds kai dveoreidaro airé. 2K. v1.9 
contains the warning ‘‘ Beware that thou pass not such a place.” 
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In the fourth passage, the one that follows the Transfigura- 
tion, Matthew substitutes for “charged” the word “com- 
manded,” but both describe a command of Jesus to the three 
disciples to tell no one what they had seen. Luke omits the 
command to be silent, saying merely “And they were silent, 
and told no man in those days?.” Luke also omits the following 
verses of Mark-Matthew describing a conversation between 
Jesus and the disciples (during the descent from the mountain) 
about “‘rising from the dead” and about Elijah, as well as one 
verse peculiar to Matthew “‘Then the disciples understood that 
he spake unto them concerning John the Baptist.”’ 

Turning to Greek outside the New Testament, we find that 
in literary Greek, Mark’s word mostly signifies separation, in 
the way of “distinctive” expression, “‘specific instructions” 
etc.2 In LXX it represents several Hebrew words; but, 
when used in the middle as Mark uses it, it corresponds mostly 
to a Hebrew word that means in Daniel “‘shine” or “shining,” 
but in Ezekiel and elsewhere “warn,” “instruct®.’”” In Exodus 
Jethro says to Moses “Thou shalt expressly-teach them* the 
statutes and the laws, and shalt shew them the way wherein 
they must walk, and the work that they must do.” There is 
no suggestion of “warning” here. Nor is there in the Tar- 
gums, which repeat the Hebrew word (perhaps in the sense 
of “enlighten”); the Jerusalem Targum also amplifies the 





1 “In those days” appears to mean “When I say, ‘they weve 
silent,’ I do not mean ‘always silent.’ Else, of course, the Trans- 
figuration would not have been recorded.’’ It would be sometimes 
easy to confuse the Heb. vaw meaning “in order that” with vaw 
meaning “and,” in such a sentence as “And he spake unto them 
and [accordingly] they were silent.’’ See Gesen. 254 a. 

2 See Steph. Thes. ii. 1324-5 diacréddo. 

® See Gesen. pp. 263—4 on (I) nt “shine,” quoting Dan. xii. 3 
“and they that make [others] wise shall shine as the shining of the 
firmament”; (II) 1nt “warn,” of which the only instance in the 
_ Pentateuch is Exod. xviii. 20. Butit occurs freq. in Ezekiel iii. 17, 18 
etc., meaning “warn.” Aquila renders it by dcacréddona both in 
Exod. xviii. 20 and elsewhere. 

S xodyoxvaite ZO Laat XOX “testify (Ssayaprup7) to them,” Aq. i 


Svacre)7. 
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passage so as to shew what is taught: “‘Expressly-teach (or, 
enlighten) them about the statutes and laws, make them to 
understand the prayer that they are to offer in the house of 
congregation, the manner of visiting the sick, of burying the 
dead, of being fruitful in doing good, and in the work and 
-process of justice, and how to conduct themselves among the 
wicked?.”’ 

In all this, there is no suggestion of “warning” but only 
of the distinctive precepts suggested by. the Hebrew word, or 
of the illumination suggested by its Aramaic associations. 
But in Ezekiel the notion of “warning” is conveyed as soon 
as the prophet receives the injunction to break off his dumbness 
of ‘seven days,’ and to begin his prophecy :—‘‘Son of man,» 
I have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel, there- 
fore hear the word at my mouth, and warn them from. me?.”’ 
The word is then repeated several times; and the LXX, after 
first rendering it ‘‘threaten,” settles down to the Marcan word 
under consideration (which is also Aquila’s rendering). The 
prominence thus given by LXX to this Greek word for “‘charge,”’ 
in connection with the prophecies of Ezekiel whom God 
habitually addressed as “‘son of man,” might naturally induce 
some early Evangelists to use it about certain utterances of 
Jesus the Son of Man either in the Hebrew sense of “warn” 
or in the later Hebrew and Aramaic sense of “‘illuminate.” 


‘ 





1 Levy Ch. i. 212 6 shews that 4m1, in Aramaic, mostly implies 
“light” or “enlightening.’’ The middle, ‘Be thou enlightened!” 
means “Take warning.’ Mechilt. on Exod. xvili. 27 represents 
Jethro as saying to Moses, “Thou arr the sun, and Aaron, thy 
brother, is the moon. What need of the lamp with you?” This 
favours the view that Jews would connect zohay in Exodus with 
“enlightening” rather than with “warning.’’ Could zohar be used 
about Christ’s occasional esoteric instruction to the disciples as to 
healing etc.—meaning ‘‘ enlighten,’”’ but seeming to Mark to mean 
“warn ’’? 

2 Ezek, iii. 17 LXX vamevnon, Aq. SuaoreAn, Sym. mpodvaadéess, 
but in 7b. 18, 20, 21 etc. LXX has SiagréANopar. In 1b. 21, “he 
took warning’ -7t) is rendered by LXX “thou didst warn him.” 
This suggests that Mk “he warned them [to be silent]”’ might be taken 
by Luke as “they were warned, or, took warning {to be silent],” that is, 
“they were silent.” 
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The word zohar is popularly connected with Jewish cabba- 
listic doctrine that was once supposed by Christians to go back 
to the first or second century. It is now believed to be a pro- . 
duction of the thirteenth century. Nevertheless the selection 
of such a title, meaning “splendour” or “shining,” when 
combined with the Biblical application of the word to Moses 
as the Instructor or Illuminator in connection with the old 

Law, indicates that even the earliest of our Evangelists might 
be influenced by the associations of the word in those cases 
where he records some injunctions of secrecy or some illuminating 
doctrine not generally known. 

In the present instance, for example, it is inconsistent with 
reasonable views of Luke’s honesty and industry as a historian 
to suppose that he would altogether omit the dialogue during 
the descent from the mountain without good grounds for 
suspecting that it was not historical in detail, but was an 
expansion of some brief and obscure or ambiguous statement. 
For example, it might have been ‘‘And when they had come 
down from the mountain he instructed them, or he warned them, 
or they took warning, concerning the things that they had 
seen.” What was this “instruction” or “warning”? Luke has 
previously given us a hint in the words “They spake concerning 
his departure which he was to accomplish in Jerusalem}.”’ 
Even Matthew, though he has not inserted these words, has 
inserted, a little before, in the first prediction of resurrection 
on the third day, the words ‘‘He must depart to Jerusalem?.”’ 

Mark has had neither of these insertions’; but if we suppose 
him to be conflating* an obscure original so as to make it include 
a reference to the latent “departure,’’ he must be regarded 
as taking “warned” in a double sense, and as combining 
two interpretations. One is, “Be ye warned that this vision 
signifies that I shall depart from you, and that I shall pass, as I 
said before, through three days of death to resurrection.”’ The 
other interpretation assumes that Jesus ‘‘warned”’ the disciples 





PE ey iad 03 ie BVI evan ie 3 Mk viii. 31. 
* On the Marcan habit of “conflation,” see Son 3107 k, 3265, 
3353 (i) a. 
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to “keep silence” till the fulfilment of the prediction. And 
here Mark inserts that the disciples ‘‘kept the saying [in mind] 
questioning among themselves what was the [meaning of the 
words] ‘rise.from the dead?.’” Matthew and Luke omit this, 
perhaps because it might be taken to mean that the disciples 
questioned what was the meaning of the phrase “rising from 
the dead” in general. But the Marcan context shews that 
Mark meant “‘They questioned among themselves what was the 
meaning of the phrase ‘rise from the dead’ applied to Jesus, 
since they could not at that time believe that His prediction 
referred to His own literal death.” 

John intervenes twice to explain how the disciples might. 
be said to “keep in mind” predictions of this kind and also 
to “question among themselves” as to their meaning. First, 
he represents Jesus as saying near the beginning of the Gospel 
““Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up,” 
adding “But, he spake of the temple of his body. When 
therefore he was raised from the dead, his disciples remembered 
that he spake this” —that is to say, they did not understand it 
at first, but they “kept it in mind” and understood it finally?. 
Secondly, near the close of the Gospel, he represents Jesus as 
saying to the disciples, concerning His death and resurrection, 
' “A little while and ye behold me no more, and again a little 
while and ye shall see me,’’ whereupon “‘some of his disciples 
said to one another, What is this that he saith unto us?” 
The very words of the questioning are here given, and Christ’s 
subsequent explanation, namely, that He was on the point of 
departure: “I came forth from the Father and have come into 
the world. Again I leave the world and go to the Father4.” 

This is also the Johannine version of that ‘“‘departure”’ 
which Luke mentions in his account of the Transfiguration as 
destined to be accomplished by Jesus. John therefore may 


ce 








1 Mk ix. Io. 

2 Jn ii. r19—22. John here mentions “three days"—a phrase 
connected by Mark (viii. 31) and Matthew (xii. 40) with Christ’s resur- 
rection (comp. Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61 etc.), but by Luke only (11. 46) 
with the finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple. 

fifa al yang ATi acyl. 28. 
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be said to intervene in order to explain Luke as well as to 
. explain Mark. But Luke writes in his own person; Mark 
records, very obscurely, words that he believed to have been 
uttered by Christ Himself. ~Luke omits them. It is a fact of 
history that Christ’s language about His resurrection was not 
understood by His disciples. It is an inevitable inference that 
they must have questioned among themselves about it. Mark 
says that they did this. John dramatically brings them before 
us in the act of doing it. 


§ 8. “How is tt written?” in Mark} 


Two questions arise at this point. First, did Jesus use the 
clause “‘how is it written?” attributed to Him by Mark but 
not by the parallel Matthew? Secondly, why is the whole of 





1 Mk ix. 11—13 

(R.V.) 

(i) Sands hey, 
asked him, saying, 
The scribes say that 
Elijah must first 
come. (Or, [How is 
it] that the scribes 
say...come? 

(12) And he said 
unto them, Elijah 
indeed cometh first, 
and restoreth all 
things: and how is 
it written of the Son 
of man, that he 
should suffer many 
things and be set at 
nought ? 

(as) apo rite eM say 
unto you, that Elijah 
is come, and they 
have also done unto 
him whatsoever they 


listed, even as it is * 


written of him. 


Mt. xvil. Io—13 
(R.V.) 

(10) And his dis- 
ciples asked him, say- 
ing, Why then say 
the scribes that Eli- 
jah must first come? 


' 

(rr) And he an- 
swered and said, EFli- 
jah indeed cometh, 
and shall restore all 
things : 


(12) But I say 
unto you, that Elijah 
is come already, and 
they knew him not, 
but did unto him 
whatsoever they list- 
ed. Even so shall 
the Son of man also 
suffer of them. 

(13) Then under- 
stood the disciples 
that he spake unto 
them of John the 


. Baptist. 


EkCom:, 
Compare Lk. 1.17 
(R.V.). And he shall 
go before his face in 
the spirit and power 
of Elijah.... 
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the context, about John the Baptist, which is masonic by 
Matthew, omitted by Luke and John? 

There is an antecedent probability that Jesus, after the 
martyrdom of John the Baptist, would prepare His disciples 
to anticipate a similar martyrdom for Himself. Mark has 
recently described Jesus as proclaiming to the disciples the 
new Law, the Law of Life through Death, and Victory through 
Defeat, as foreshadowed in the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Hosea about “‘suffering many things” and being “raised up 
after three days’”—which Jesus applied to the Son of Man}. 
If Jesus regarded John the Baptist as a Messenger of God, 
working in the spirit and power of Elijah, and as passing 
through martyrdom to glory, then the recent vision of 
Elijah on the moyntain might lead Him to say, in reply to 
the question? whether Elijah must not first come, “For us, 
Elijah has ‘come.’ John the Baptist is our Elijah. You think - 
he has not ‘come’ because he has died asa martyr. But is it not 
written concerning the Son of Man that he, too, should ‘suffer 
many things’ as a martyr? Elijah has ‘come’ and ‘suffered 
many things’ as a martyr in the same way, even as it is written 
about him [the Son of Man\*.”’ This, if taken by readers tomean 
“as it is written about him [namely, Elyah),’ might naturally 
present difficulty. It has been at all events altered by Matthew. 
But the difficulty itself, and the confused condition of the con- 
text, make it probable that Mark is recording a very early 





1 Mk viii. 31. See Son 3184—5. 

2 “The question.” It is a question put modestly in the form of 
a statement: “The scribes say [do they not?] that Elijah must first 
come. [What must we reply to them ?].” 

3 See Son 3246 foll. and 3246 d—i, on “The ‘coming’ of Elijah,”’ 
where it is maintained that the phrase peculiar to Mark, “as it is 
written of him,’ refers, not to John the Baptist, but to the Son of 
Man, like the preceding clause (also peculiar to Mark) “written of 
the Son of Man.” 

4 Some have suggested that “written about him” refers to 
Elijah and to a quasi-martyrdom, which he endured at the hands 


‘of Jezebel. But this does not seem probable in view of the fact 


that he escaped from her hands and, in due course, was taken up 
to heaven. 
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tradition about some actual utterance of Jesus in which He 
testified to the Law of Martyrdom as applying to Himself as 
well as to the Baptist. 

The omission of this passage by Luke and John accords 
with the general rule of these Evangelists to omit or alter 
passages that give what in their days seemed a disproportionate 
prominence to John the Baptist!. But Luke and John follow 
this rule in different ways, as regards the early identification 
of John the Baptist with Elijah. Luke explains, in his account 
of the Baptist’s birth (through the Song of Zachariah), that he 
is to “go before” the Messiah “in the spirit and power of 
Elijah,” which amounts to saying ‘‘not that he wll be Elijah, 
but he will be in the character of Elijah?.” John introduces 
a direct negative uttered by the Baptist himself in reply to 
emissaries of the Pharisees: ‘“‘ And they asked him, What then? 
Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not®.” 

This is a remarkable instance of Johannine freedom from 
conventionality. John probably knew that there were current 
in the first century a great number of beliefs about Elijah, 
and also beliefs (such as Origen argues against when dealing 
with the words “Elijah is come*”’) in some doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, so that the words of Jesus recorded here by Mark 
might be taken as implying the latter doctrine. He certainly 
knew—if Mark’s and Matthew’s Gospels were important enough 
to attract his attention—that Jesus was reported by Mark to 
have said “Elijah is come,’ and that Matthew emphasized 
this (‘‘is come already’’) and added ‘‘Then understood the 
disciples that he spake unto them of John the Baptist.” And 
yet, in spite of these very ancient traditions, he does not hesi- 
tate to represent the Baptist as being expressly asked by the: 
priests, and Levites sent from Jerusalem “‘Art thou Elijah?” 
and as replying ‘“‘I am not®.’” Perhaps we may suppose that 





1 See Beginning p. 71, Law p. 2109. 
peal Ue Fea hy 8G ital pete 
4 Origen on Mt. xvii. 10 foll., see also Jerome on Mt. xi. 14 “if 
ye will receive it...,’’ which he interprets as indicating ‘‘mysticum 
(sermonem).”’ 
Le rel te yay 
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the Fourth Evangelist argued to this effect: “‘I know that 
Jesus called John ‘Elijah.’ And so he was, to the Jews. But 
now, to the Gentilé Churches he is not ‘Elijah’—who is to 
Gentiles merely an ancient wonderworking prophet—but a 
‘witness’ to the Light of the World, And the Baptist himself 
spoke of himself in this subordinate character, calling himself 
“a voicel;’”’ 

Some further comment is demanded by the Lucan tradition 
about Christ’s conversation with Moses and Elijah. They 
converse about Christ’s “‘exodus (departure)?.”’ The mention 
of His “exodus” is followed, at no great interval, by a mention 
of His “‘analémpsis (receiving up)*.”’ “Exodus” is very rare, 
and “‘analémpsis” is unique,-in the New Testament. The 
former is appropriate to the Leader of the Exodus, Moses; 
the latter to the only Israelite “received up” into heaven, 
Elijah. These Lucan peculiarities perhaps represent Luke’s 
rebellion against the view (adopted by Origen and Jerome)* 
that Elijah represented ‘“‘the prophets’”—Elijah, who could 
hardly be said to have uttered a word of prophecy about the 
Messiah or the Messianic Kingdom! It might seem to Luke 
that Elijah was the type of Christ’s Ascension, as Moses, 
the deliverer of Israel from Egypt, was the type of Christ’s 


/ 





1 This Johannine scene testifies indirectly to the historical 
character of the Marcan tradition about “the scribes” and the 
“coming” of Elijah. See Hor. Heb. on Mt. xvii. 10 “It would be 
an infinite task to produce all the Dassaces out of the Jewish writings 
concerning the expected coms of Elias.”’ 

2 Lk. ix. 31 ryv €E0dov avrod nv Hpeddev mAnpody ev Papen, It 
recurs only in Heb. xi. 22 ris eEd8ou trav vidv “IopajA, 2 Pet. i. 15 
pera THY éurny e€odov. 

3-Lk. ix. 51 &v 76 cuprdAnpodoba Tas Tuépas THs avadjpeas! avrot. 
’AvddAnuyis does not occur in LXX. But Luke’s language recalls 
2 K.ii. 1 “when the Lord would take up Elijah,” ev r@ avdyew. Note 
the Hebraic ¢v 76 in both passages (Proclamation p. 153). : 

4 Origen Fragm. on Lk., Lomm. v. 244 Mevojjs 6 vdpos cai "HXias 
6 mpopnrixds Adyos, Jerome Epist. (transl. Fremantle, p. 399) Contr. 
Jovin. ii. 15 “ Although Moses and Elias were properly types of the 
Law and the Prophets, as is clearly witnessed by the ana (Lk. 
sbigy Bi) 
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deliverance of mankind out of darkness through His death and 
resurrection. 

Probably, however, Moses and Elijah were associated in 
the vision of the Transfiguration, simply (or mainly) because 
they were associated in the spiritual expectations of all pious 
Jews, owing to the prophecy of Malachi—who is the only 
prophet that mentions Elijah, and who mentions him along 


-with Moses!. The prominence thus afforded (or at least 


suggested) by Luke to Elijah, as the type of the ascending 
Saviour, would not be likely to commend itself to John, who 
frequently speaks of Jesus as “lifted up” on the Cross, and 
seems to prefer to think of Him thus, rather than as received 
up in the Chariot. . 

One more point remains to bet mentioned. There can be 
hardly any doubt that ‘Hear ye him” in the Transfiguration 
is a repetition, and fulfilment, of the Deuteronomic “ Unto him 
shall ye hearken,”’ in the words of Moses: ‘“‘The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken®.”’ Tertullian 
points this out®. But he is not followed by Origen, Jerome, or 
Chrysostom in their several commentaries on the Trans- 
figuration*. Those, however, who miss this allusion miss the 





1 Mal. iv. 4—5. Hor. Heb. on Lk. ix. 30 quotes Deut. r. (on 
Deut. x. 1, Wii. p. 55) where God says to Moses “You two [i.e. 
you and Elijah] shall come together,” and Pesikt. 93 a “Moses did 
not die [for the just die not]: but went up into the highest, to 
minister before God.’’ These are late traditions, but the text of 
Deut. xxxiv. 6 “He [7.e. God] buried him” favoured such traditions 
at an early date. R. Ismael (Rashi) declared that Moses “buried 
himself.” 

The first “prophet” mentioned in Scripture is (Gen. xx. 7) 
Abraham. And the Hebrew word does not mean primarily “one 
who predicts,” but “one who interprets” (Gesen. 611 } “spokes- 
man...”) that is-to say, interprets the will of God to men. 

2 Deut, xviii. 15. 

* Tertull. Adv. Marc. on Lk. ix. 35. che 

-4 Chrys. actually explains “Hearken unto Him” as meaning 
“Even if He desire to be crucified do not oppose (u2) avteméons),” 
where the sing. “oppose [thou]” is curiously incompatible with 
“hearken fye].”’ 
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meaning of the presence of Moses, who in this vision abdicates 
in favour of his successor, as if saying “Thou art He concerning 
whom I said to Istael, Unto Him shall ye hearken, a prophet, 
‘like unto me’ in bringing a Law, but surpassing me in bringing 
a greater Law, the Prophet above prophets, the Son pro- 
claiming the Law of Sonship.” 

All this John—and John alone of the Evangelists—makes 
abundantly clear. His pregnant references to Moses contrast 
curiously with his barren references to Elijah. The latter ‘is 
not mentioned except interrogatively or negatively1. The 
former is mentioned repeatedly as testifying to the Son either 
by express testimony or by symbolical action?. 





1 Jn i. 21 “Art thou Elijah?” 7b. 25 “if thou art neither the 
Christ, nor Elijah, nor yet the Prophet.’’ This passage is introducing 
to the reader the technical term “the Proplret,’’ meaning, “the 
Prophet of whom Moses spoke as a successor to himself.” ~ 

2 Moses is mentioned, either by the Evangelist or by Christ, as 
follows: Jn i. 17 “The Law was given through Moses...the [gift 
of] grace and the [gift of] truth (or, the grace and the truth [that are 
conveyed by the Law]) came into being through Jesus Christ”’; 
iii. 14 “Even as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so... 
the Son of Man”; v. 45—6 “Think not that J shall accuse you... 
he that accuseth you is Moses...for if ye were believers in Moses, 
ye would be believers in me, for he wrote concerning me’; vii. 19 
“Did not Moses give (od M. édaxev) you the Law, and [yet] none of you 
doeth the Law?” vii. 22—3 “For this cause hath Moses given you 
ciycumcision—not that it is [in truth] from Moses but from the 
fathers—and ye...that the Law of Moses may not be broken.” 
This is Christ’s last mention of Moses. 

But I have purposely deferred the difficult instance in vi. 32 
ov M. @Saxev tpiv tov dprov. It is usual to render this (differently 
from vii. 19) negatively. But the Johannine view of Moses is 
generally positive, that he does things typically, preparing the way 
for their realisation in Christ. Perhaps, then, the meaning is “‘Was 
it not Moses who gave you the ‘bread from heaven’ [of which ye spake 
(Jn vi. 31)]? Yes, but my Father gives you true bread from heaven 
[not the rudimentary bread given by Moses].”. The Jews had been 
just quoting complacently Ps. Ixxviii. 24-5 “He gave them bread 
from heaven to eat”; Jesus says, in effect, “Was it not Moses, the 
rudimentary shepherd of Israel, who gave you that rudimentary 
bread? But my Father gives you more than that.” 
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“THE KINGDOM OF GOD” AND “LITTLE CHILDREN ’”’ 
[Mark ix. 14—50] 


§ x. ‘Little children?” 


WE are now approaching the time when Jesus will be found 
proclaiming to His disciples a doctrine of “receiving ”—either 
receiving Jesus Himself or receiving the Kingdom of God. 
Both proclamations mention “‘little-children,”’ thus:—" Who- 
soever receiveth one of such Jittle-children in my name receiveth 
me,” and “Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little-child, he shall in no wise enter therein?.” 

These utterances will come before us in their order. But 
there intervenes the Healing of fhe Lunatic Child. And here the 
question arises—perhaps of small importance but worth noting— 
why Matthew and Luke substitute “child (or, boy),” pats, for 
the term “‘little-child,” paidion, used by Mark’. A reasonable . 
reply is that Mark himself tells us that the boy had been 
subject to fits “from the-time-when-he-was-a-litile-child*.” 
He had been a paidion, now he was a pats. But this only 
shifts the question from Matthew-Luke to Mark:—‘‘ Why did 
Mark use paidion when he ought to have used pais?” Turning 
over Mark’s short Gospel we note that it uses pazdion twice 
as often as Luke does (apart from Luke’s Introduction)?. 








1 Tn this section “‘little-child”’ will be used invariably to represent 
mawotov. 


ZMK Isc) 97, 1%. ES 
® Mk ix.j24, Mt. xvii. 18, Lkvax, 42. 
4 Mk ix. 21 ek mardudOev. 


5 Mk (12), Lk. i. 59—ii. 40, about the child John and the child 
Jesus (7), later on (6). 
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This leads us to ask whether Luke had any special reason for — 
avoiding the word as far as possible and Mark for using it. 

Luke’s reason for avoiding it may have been that paidion 
conveyed to him the same notion of simple ignorance that 
Paul intended to convey to the Corinthians when he wrote, 
“Brethren, be not Jittle-children in your minds!,” which is 
also the notion that it conveyed to Philo, who dilates on the 
application of the term to Ishmael?. This, too, characterizes 
the Epictetian use of the term’. It is perhaps significant that 
Hermas never uses the word. Instead of paidion Luke uses, 
on one occasion, the word “ babe?.”’ 

It is more difficult to say why Mark uses paidion so freely 
in his descriptions of healing, before he comes to Christ’s 
doctrine of “‘little-children®.” But the following facts may 
help us to a reasonable hypothesis. In LXX, paidion is for 
the most part loosely used for Hebrew “‘son,” “infant,” and 
“lad”—nearly ninety times. But it is once used, in Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the Suffering Servant, to represent a Hebrew word 
_ forms of which mean, with about equal frequency, “ sucking- 
child” or “sucker [of a tree)” :—‘‘He grew up before him as 
a tender plant,’ where Aquila and Theodotion have “ suckling,”’ 
a term often applied in later Hebrew to “pupils” at school 
and applicable to Jesus at first as the “pupil” of John the 
Baptist®. 








1 rt Cor. xiv. 20, followed by “On the other hand (d\dd) in malice 
be infants (ynmid¢ere). But in [your] minds (rais dé dpeolv, i.e. in 
effect “brains’”’) become full-grown [men] (réAews  yiveode).”’ 
This is the only mention of maidiov in the Pauline Epistles. 

2 Philo i. 393—4. 

3 In Epictetus, children are to be kindly treated and occasionally 
humoured (i. 29. 31), though not to be spoiled and pampered. But 
I have not found an instance where a child is taken as the type of 
simple truthfulness, or of some virtue to be imitated. 

4 Lk. xviii. 15 Bpédy, parall. Mk x. 13, Mt. xix. 13 maidia. 

5 Mk v. 39, 40 (bis), 41, vii. 28 “from the crumbs of the little- 
children (ray madiev)” (Mt. xv. 27 “from the crumbs that fall 
from the table of their masters (rév kupi@v airav)),” vil. 30 (Mt. xv. 28 
4 Ovyarnp adris), ix. 24 (Mt. xvii. 18, Lk. ix. 42 mais). a 


6 Ts. liii. 2, on which see Son 3519 e and Notes 2998 (xlix a). 
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In the Apostolic Fathers, almost the only instance of patdion 
in the singular is in Clement of Rome, quoting from this prophecy 
of Isaiah1. Barnabas uses the word once in the singular, but 
thrice in the’plural. First, he connects it with the land of “milk 
and honey,” and with a “reshaping” of man. Perhaps this “‘re- 
shaping’ implies regenerating as a babe at the breast, but he 
does not mention the word “suckling?.’’ Later on, he connects 
paidia (pl.) with those who “sprinkle for remission of sins?.”’ 
These are all the instances of pazdion in the Apostolic Fathers. 

In the early Apologists, faidion is practically confined to 
Justin Martyr*. He uses it nearly thirty times, but almost 





1 Clem. Rom. § 16 quoting Is. lil. 2 dvnyyeihapev evavriov avtov as 
maolov, as pita év yn Supoon. This when unpunctuated would mean 
“We made announcement before him as a little-child as a root in the 
dry ground....’’ Justin Martyr (Tryph. § 42) takes this as meaning 
“We, t.e. the Church of Christ, like a [weak or simple] child made 
announcement....’’ And Origen (Comm. Rom. viii. 5, Lomm. vii. 219) 
seems to take it similarly: “Annuntiavimus sicut puer ante ipsum, 
sicut radix in terra sitienti,” as though the Apostles complained of 
the failure of their “announcement.” Jerome says “LXX trans- 
tulerunt jyyeiAapev Os maidiov éevavriov adrod, i.e. Annuntiavimus 
sicut parvulum (not, parvulus) coram eo,’’ without explanation. 

* Barn. vi.8—9 “The land of milk and honey” appears to represent 
Jesus. To enter into that land is to be “reshaped (dvarAdooeoOa),”’ 
by faith in Jesus: 7b. 11 “Since therefore, having renewed (ava- 
kawioas) (? dvexaivioev) us by the remission of our sins, He made us 
[to be] a new type, so as to have the soul of Jittle-children (radiov) 
inasmuch as He reshapes us (dvarAdooovros abrod npas).”’ Later 
on, it is said (vi. 17) ‘‘ Why, then, the milk and the honey? Because 
at first the Jlittle-child is kept alive ((woroeira) by honey [and] 
then by milk.’’ In Numb. xiv. 3—31 the men of Israel reject the 
land of milk and honey, and God says “your little ones (radia), 
which ye said would be a prey, them will I bring in.’’ But there the 
Heb. is 90. 

8 In Barn. viii. 1, where Jesus is described as typified by the 
Red Heifer, “the men in whom sins are full-grown (rovs dvdpas év 
” who slay the heifer, are contrasted with 
“the little-children (ra maidia (bis))”” who collect the ashes for the 
purpose of purifying the people. 

* 4 The only exception is Tatian §§ 33—4 (bis) about some mytho- 
logical birth. | 


Wy \ ’ 
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always in quoting or alluding to quotation’. He regards it 
as a name of the Messiah. But he does not deduce this from 
Isaiah’s prophecy about the Suffering Servant. There, being 
misled by LXX, he regards the Church as being “‘as a little- 
child” in its ““announcement” of the Gospel?. The Messianic 
name he deduces from the prophecy (LXX) “Unto us a little- 
child 1s born,’ where the LXX and Aquila have paidion’. 
Justin quotes this in his Apology*. In his Dialogue, he does 
not quote this phrase, but alludes to it when he says that the 
Messiah is “‘King, and Priest, and God, and Lord, and Angel, 
and Man, and Captain, and Stone, and a Little-Child being 
born®.”” 

These facts, while shewing the variety of forms in which 
Christ’s Doctrine of Little Children might pass from Jewish into 
Greek vocabulary, leave it still an open question what word or 
words Jesus used when He spoke of them. But there is an 





1 The instances in § 42 and § 84.allude to prophecy. Justin refers 
mostly to Isaiah, or to the Introduction in Matthew. Perhaps the 
only use of radiov in his own name is Tryph. § 103 “the Herod that 
killed the Jitile-children (radia) in Bethlehem” (Mt. il. 16 rovs maidas 
rovs ev B.). With three exceptions it is singular. 

2 His comment on “as a little-child”’ is of a Pauline character: 
Tryph. § 42 “It signifies that the wicked became subject to Him... 
and that all have become as one little-child. Such a thing as you 
may witness in the body: although the members are enumerated 
as many, all are called ove, and area body. For, indeed, a common- 
wealth and achurch, though many individuals in number, are in fact 
as one creation (as €v mpayya)....” 

3 Is. ix. 6 ‘Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.’’ The 
repetition of 45» as noun and verb could not be expressed except by 
yermpa eyevvndn. LXX and Aq. have raidiov éeyevvndn, Sym. veavias 
eyevvn On. 

4 Apol. § 35 madiov éyevvnOn piv kal veavicxos (Heb. ‘son,’ LXX 
vids) jpiv dmeddOn. He takes “the government shall be on his 
shoulders (sic)”’ as referring to the Cross. Justin seems to combine 
LXX sadiov with another reading like that of Sym., veavias, and to 
omit vids. 

5 Tryph. § 34 “a little-child being born (masdiov yevv @pevov) 
perhaps “one that is born as a little-child.”. He does not quote 
Is. ix. 6 exc. in § 76 “Isaiah calls Him the angel of mighty counsel.’ 
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antecedent probability that He would sometimes use a word that 
suggested the dependence of the child on the mother for its food. 
This we might gather from the prayer: “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes,” 
when taken along with Christ’s quotation from the eighth 
Psalm “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
perfected praiset.”” This Hebrew word for “‘babe’—besides 
that it closely resembles, and is derived by many from, a rare 
Hebrew word meaning “‘suck?”’—is also often connected (as in 
the eighth Psalm) with the comparatively frequent Hebrew 
word that regularly means “suck [at the breast]?.”’ 

This latter Hebrew word, ydénak, is more common in Aramaic 
than in Hebrew*. .And in Aramaic and late Hebrew it fre- 
quently has a metaphorical meaning as in the Targum on 
Solomon’s Song “And in that day King Messiah shall be 
revealed to the congregation of Israel, and the sons of Israel 
shall say unto Him, ‘Come, be thou our Brother, and let us 
go up to Jerusalem and we will swck with thee the ordinances 
of the Law even as a suckling sucks the breasts ‘of its mother5.’”’ 
The thought goes back to what is almost the only mention of 





1 Mt. xi, 25>-Lk, x21; Mt. xxi. 16, quoting Ps. viii. 2. 

* Strong’s Concordance derives bby, or bby, “Dbabe,’’ from yy, 
a rare word meaning “give suck,” and “sucking child,” but Gesen. 
760 6 prefers a different derivation (comp. 7b. 732a@). Rashi (on 
Ps. viii. 2) takes it as meaning “educati in inquinamento.” See 
Taylor’s Aboth p. 97 on “The Ages of Man,” where a cynical view is 
taken of the descent of man from “king” to “ape.” But there is 
a reservation: ‘A son of Torah, like David, is a king, though old.” 
See Wagenseil’s Sota p. 76. 

° See Gesen. 413, p3*, comp. ib. 760 b. 

* In Gen. xxxiii. 13, 14 Onk. twice renders ab\—“infant” or 
“newly born child”—by py. In Is. Ixv. 20 by “suckling,’’ and 
in Job xix. 18 ony “boys,” Targ. has py’. See also Levy Ch. 
i. 338 quoting, inter alia, 1 K. iii. 7 “ego puer (ry9) parvus (}19p),”’ 
Targ. “ego lactens (p%3') parvus (Wyt),”’ where Walton rightly 


substitutes “puer’’ for “lactens” since the literal rendering would 
not express the meaning. 


5 See Targum on Cant. viii. r, : 
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the “‘sucking-child” in the Law1, where Moses disclaims the 
power of acting as the mother or nurse of Israel: ‘‘ Have 
I brought them forth that thou shouldest say unto me, Carry 
them in thy bosom as the nursing-father carrieth the sucking- 
child”? ””—a thought repeated in Isaiah, where God says to the 
remnant of Israel ‘‘Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, and 
all the remnant of the house of Israel, which have been borne 
[by me] from the belly, which have been carried from: the 
womb,” 

No other word for ‘‘child” conveys, so clearly as this, the 
notion of constant dependence on the parents. There is 
perhaps something slightly repellent in the fact that it seems 
to give to the Father the part of the Mother. But the con- 
ception of God as having attributes of a mother is elsewhere 
implied in Hebrew Scriptures, And this conception—of the 
child on the mother’s breast or freshly weaned from it—accords 
with the saying of the Psalmist, which could hardly fail to be 
in our Lord’s mind when He connected His doctrine of Child- 
hood with precepts of humility: ‘‘ Lord, my heart is not haughty 
...I have stilled and quieted my soul like a weaned child with 
his mother. My soul is with me like a weaned child. O Israel, 
hope in the Lord5....”” Such a spontaneous and clinging depend- 
ence on the Mother or Father for spiritual food and spiritual 
hope is at the opposite pole from a “voluntary humility®” 
that makes a man abase himself before God, as before a Master, 
in.order to secure immunity from the punishment due for the 
infraction of rules. 

In view of this collective evidence as to the Jewish traditions 
about “the sucking-child,” it would be unwise to emphasize 





1 The only other, in the Law, is Deut. xxxii. 25 “The suckling 
with the man of gray hairs (Gesen. 413 @).” 

2 Numb. xi. 12. Sass xvi. 3 

4 See Son 3426, 3502, comp. 3506. 

5 Ps, cxxxi. I—3. One of the comments in Tehillim ad loc. 
represents God as saying to David, “Thou hast made thyself like 
the sucking child. By thy life! ‘As there is no sin in the sucking 
child, so is there also no sin in thee.” 

SS Colm 1s, 
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as being unique, and yet still more unwise to neglect, Isaiah’s 
use of the term in the prophecy of the Suffering Servant as 
accepted by Aquila and Theodotion, ‘“‘He shall go up before 
him as a sucking-child.”” The word may here mean one that sucks 
truth; but it may also mean the scion of a royal house that 
has been cut down like a felled treet. The only other instance 
of the participial noun formed from yénak in Isaiah closely 
follows the prediction ‘‘There shall come forth a shoot out of 
the stock of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit” ; 
it isin a passage predicting a universal peace when “‘ The sucking- 
child shall play on the hole of the asp,-and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the basilisk’s den?.”’ 


§ 2. “Little children,’ in the Fourth Gospel 


This conception of “a little child” as a “ suckling’ must be 
distinguished from that which is indicated in contrasts between 
“the great [child]”’ and “the little [child]” in such phrases as 
“the great [child] shall serve the little [child],’’ meaning ‘‘the 
elder shall serve the younger.’ Such a contrast plays a part, 
and verbally rather a large part, in the doctrine of the Synoptic 
Gospels, where Christ’s doctrine deprecates ambition and pride 
of place. But the Fourth Gospel cautions us against being 
misled by these negative deprecations into supposing that the 
way to become like God is to refuse to be ‘‘great.”” Though 
it scarcely mentions the word “little-child,’ and nowhere 
mentions “sucking-child,” yet it represents the Father as 
being “declared” to us by “the only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father,” and it represents “the disciple that 
beareth witness” to the Son by writing the Gospel as being 





* On Is. lili. 2, [bn Ezra says (The Jewish Interpreters of Isaiah liii. 
p. 43) “R. Sa‘adyah interprets the whole Parashah of Jeremiah... 
he ‘came up before him /ike a sucker,’ for when he began to prophesy 
he was a youth,” ib. p. 64 (Jacob ben Reuben) “came up like a sucker 
before him to suck in his knowledge.”” The Servant may be regarded 
(1) as a sucker springing from the root of a felled tree, the House of 
David (or from captive Israel) and also (2) as a Disciple of Truth. 

* Is. xi, I—8. Gesen. 413 gives py} as “suckling” in Is. xi. 8 
and often, but as “sapling (sucker)’’ uniquely in Is. liii. 2. 
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the same that “reclined in the bosom of Jesus.” Indirectly, 
it expresses the constant dependence of the Son on the Father, 
and that of the disciples on the Son, far more forcibly than we 
find it expressed by the Synoptists. 

In this Gospel Jesus mentions “‘little-child” only twice. 
On the first occasion, the term is typical, as in the Prophets, 
of the promise and joy of a home, as coming through sorrow: 
“The woman, when she is bringing forth, hath sorrow because 
her hour is come, but when she hath given birth to the little- 
child, she remembereth no more the anguish, because of the 
joy that a human being is born into the world®.” Epictetus, 
typically, bids us beware of*imitating the Beast that is in us 
so as to destroy “the Human Being” that is in us*. The 
Johannine passage, typically, speaks of “the little-child,” and 
of its being “born”: (within us) somewhat as Justin mentions 
“the little-child being born,’ along with King, and Stone, and 





1 Jni. 18, xiii: 23, referred to in xxi. 20 “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved...who also leaned back on his breast at the supper.”’ 

See Light 3814 /—o on “The Holy Milk,” and 3817 a foll. “Clement 
of Alexandria on ‘the Babe,’’’ where it is said (3817 c) ‘The Odes o1 
Solomon shew no trace of caution in using the most exuberant 
language about ‘babes’ and ‘milk’ and: the ‘breasts’ of God as the 
Nursing Father. Clement on the contrary passes (108—g) into 
a long defence of the term ‘babes,’ in order to shew that it does not 
imply a preference for folly, and that it is not inconsistent with the 
Pauline doctrine of ‘the full-grown man.’’’ John, in the opening 
of his Gospel, suggests the thought of Prov. viii. 30 (R.V. “master- 
workman,” Aq. 7:@nvouvpévn) which the Midrash on Gen. i. 1 (Wii. 
p. I), in one of its traditions, connects with Numb. xi. 12 “nursing- 
father.”’ Instead of “milk” the Fourth Gospel substitutes the 
“blood” of the Son, which is typified by the wine at Cana (comp. 
Is. lv. 1 “buy wine and milk without money”’). 

2 Cramer (on Jn xvi. 21, p. 364) prints as from Ammonius ravry 
de TH mapaBon} kal of mpopyrar KéxpnvTa cvvexs TH VrEepBorn TV diver 
tiv aOvplay mapaBdddovres. On ddives in the Synoptists see Mk xiii. 8, 
Mt. xxiv. 8. 

8 Epict. ii. 9. 3 6 dOpamos, as the type of humanity. In Jn 
xvi. 21 there is very probably an allusion to the birth (Son 3414 (ii) d) 
of Isaac, z.e. “Laughter.’”” But that does not exclude the thought 
of Man in general. . 
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other titles of. the Messiah!. On the second occasion, Jesus 
addresses the disciples as “‘little-children” in very peculiar 
circumstances. He has been already raised from the dead 
and already recognised by them. Yet now, after this recog- 
nition, He stands unrecognised for the moment on the shore 
of Tiberias.. They have been toiling all night in their fishihg- 
boat, but to no purpose; and Jesus, who knows this, says to 
them “‘Little-children, you have [I think] caught nothing to 
eat??” This is the passage placed by Clement of Alexandria 
at the very beginning of his long discourse on the paidia and 
pardes (the “‘little-children”’ and the “‘children”) of Scripture®. 
He draws attention to the fact that Jesus calls them “children” 
although they are “‘already in the position of recognised dis- 
ciples4.”” Then he goes on to quote passages from the New 
and the Old Testament; and from the latter (almost immedi- 
ately) he quotes the words of Isaiah ‘“‘Behold, I, and the 
little-children that God hath given to me?.”’ 

But these last words are also quoted in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and applied, not to the Mother, the Church of Spiritual 
Israel, but to Jesus, who speaks of the redeemed whom He has 
“sanctified,” first, as His “brethren,” but secondly, as His 





1 Tryph. § 34, see above, p. 41. The only previous Johannine 
mention of wadiov is in Jn iv. 49, where, in reply to Christ’s words 
“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will in no wise believe,” the 
nobleman simply says “Sir, come down ere my little-child die.”’ 
Jesus, presumably taking. this as a proof of belief, says at once 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” 

2 Jn xxi. 5 radia, wn te mpoopdyov exere; See Joh. Gr. 2703 (2) 
“The Lord does not ask for information. He knew that the disciples 
had caught no fish and that it was not possible for them to have caught 
jish; because they had been toiling without Him in the ‘night’ of 
spiritual darkness and had not cast the net on the ‘right side’ of the 
ships”) 

° Clem. Alex. 104 foll., on which see Light 3817 a—i. 

* Tods 7dn ev eer rdv yropiper maidas mpocerov. On yvapipev see 
Introd. p. 17 n. ; 

5 The passages are quoted in this order (104—5) Jn xxi. 4—5, 
Mt. xix. 14, xviii. 3, xxi. 9, xxi. 16, comp. Ps. vili. 2, Jn xiii. 33 
(rexvia, Clem. Alex. reads madia), Mt. xi. 16, 17, Ps. cxiii. 1, Is. viii. 18 
(quoted in Heb. ii. 13), 
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“little-children.’’ The reason is, that ‘‘both he that sanctifieth 
and they that are sanctified are all from one [Father].”’ Hence 
Jesus is described as saying, not only “I will declare thy name 
unto my brethren” but also “Behold, I and the little-children 
that God hath given to me?.” The Epistle—though it does 
not expressly say it as Clement does—assumes that Jesus is 
the Paidion or “‘Little-Child,” and that He:is speaking of the 
other paidia or “‘little-children,”’ as being God’s “gift” to 
Him. This gives us a clue to the meaning of the very common 
Johannine phrase, denoting the redeemed, or the Church— 
“all that thou hast given me” or ‘‘all that thou hast given him” 
—trepeatedly uttered by the Son to the Father?. It is uttered 
by the Paidion, or “‘little-child” of prophecy, speaking about 
the paidia, or “‘little-children” of prophecy, who are at once 
- His “brethren” and His “little-children.” . 

All these Greek details, in which the Jewish word “sucking- 
child” finds little or no place, must not prevent us from recog- 
nising the original Jewish thought as being the centre round 
which Synoptic and Johannine traditions alike revolve, and 
as having been in our Lord’s mind persistently, not only when 
He spoke of “babes” or of “babes and sucklings,” but also 
when He spoke of “‘the pure in heart”’ and the little ones that 
“behold the face of the Father in heaven,” 








1 Heb. li. 1I1—13. 

2 See Joh. Gr. 2422, 2740—4. 

3 In the Johannine Epistle madia occurs twice certainly 1 Jn il. 13, 
18, and once doubtfully iii. 7 rexvia (marg. maidia) pndels mAavdr@ vpas. 
Probably the writer is at first distinguishing “beginners in the faith,”’ 
mata, from “fathers’’ and “young men.’’ But perhaps he may also 
include the suggestion that all those whom he addresses may be 
regarded in these three aspects. 

The Acts of John (§ 1) begins with a statement of the perplexity 
caused by the assertion of Drusiana, “To me the Lord like (ds) 
John [? ‘as also to John,’ the MS has iédvvy] appeared in the tomb 
(€v r pvnpar.), and like (#s) a young man (veavickos).’’ John replies 
that the Lord did actually appear in various forms (§ 2) e.g. to James 
as a maidiov, but to John simultaneously as an dvnp, and soon after- 
wards to John as an elderly man, but to James as a freshly-bearded 
young man (veavioxos). On veavioxos see Justin M. Apol. § 35 , 
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§ 3. The “little-child” with the “dumb and deaf spirit,” 
in Mark} 


Almost all the traditions peculiar to Mark in this exorcistic 
narrative are omitted by John. The omissions are in accordance 





quoted above, p. 41, n.4. All these legends may have arisen from 
attempts to reconcile the LX X prophecies about Jesus as the zasdiov 
with the feeling that He was the Perfect Man, the Bridegroom of the 


Church. 


1 In the following passage R.V. renders zadiov by “child” in 
Mk ix. 24. Butin Mk ix. 36, 37 its rendering is “little chiki.” 


Mk ix. 14—29 
(R.V.) 
(14) And when 


they came to the dis- 
ciples, they saw a 
great multitude a- 


bout them, and 
scribes questioning 
with them. 


(15) And straight- 
way all the multi- 
tude, when they saw 
him, were gréatly a- 
mazed, and running 
to him saluted him. 

(16) And he asked 
them, What question 
ye with them? 

(17) And one of 
the multitude an- 
swered him, Master 
(or, Teacher), I 
brought unto thee 
my son, which hath 
a dumb spirit; 

(18) And where- 
soever it taketh him, 
it dasheth him down 
(or, rendeth him): 
and he foameth, and 
grindeth his teeth, 
and pineth away: 
and I spake to thy 
disciples that they 
should cast it out; 
and they were not 
able. 


Mt. xvii. 14—21 
(R.V.) 

(14) 

they were come to 
the multitude, 


there 
came to him a man, 
kneeling to ‘him, and 
saying, 

(15) Lord, have 
mercy on my son: for 
he is epileptic, and 
suffereth grievously: 
for oft-times he fall- 
eth into the fire, and 
oft-times into the 
water. 


(16) And I brought 
him to thy disciples, 
and they could not 
cure him. 


And » when 


Lk. ix. 37—43, 

Xvil. 6 (R.V.) 

(ix. 37) And it 
came to pass, on the 
next day, when they 


were come down from ~ 


the mountain, a great 
multitude met him. 


(38) And behold, 
a man from the mul- 
titude. cried, saying, 
Master (ov, Teacher), 
I beseech thee to 
look upon my son; 
for he is mine ,only 
child: 

(39) And behold, 
a spirit taketh him, 
and he _ suddenly 
crieth out; and it 
teareth (07, con- 
vulseth) him that he 
foameth, and it hard- 
ly departeth from 
him, bruising him 
sorely. 

(40) And I be- 
sought thy disciples 
to cast it out; and 
they could not. 
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with what may be called the regular exceptions to the Rule of: 
Johannine Intervention’. John never describes an exorcism 





a 


Mk ix. 14—29 

(R.V.) contd. 

(19) And he an- 
swereth them and 
saith, O faithless 
generation, how long 
shall I be with you? 
how long shall I bear 
with you? bring him 
unto me. 

(20) And _ they 
brought him unto 
him: and when he 
saw him, straightway 
the spirit tare (or, 
convulsed) him griev- 
ously; and he fell 
on the ground, and 
wallowed foaming. 

(21) And he asked 
his father, How long 
time is it since this 
hath come unto him ? 
And he said, From 
a child. 

(22) da OLt- 
times it hath cast him 
both into the fire and 
into the waters, to 
destroy him: but if 
thou canst do any- 
thing, have compas- 
sion on us, and‘ help 
us. 

(23) And Jesus 
said unto him, If 
thou canst! All 
things are possible 
to him that believeth. 

(24) Straightway 
the father of the child 
cried out, and said 
(many anc. auth, add 
with tears), I believe ; 
help thou mine un- 
belief. 

(25) And when 
Jesus saw that a mul- 
titude came running 


A. Fe 


Mt. xvii. 14—21 
(R.V.) contd. 
(17) And Jesus 
answered and said, 
O faithless and per- 
verse generation, 


‘how long shall I be 


with you? how long 
shall I bear with you? 
bring him hither to 
me. 


(E5)) - terstor  Ott= 
times he falleth into 
the fire and oft-times 
into the water. 


Lk. ix. 37—43, 
xvii. 6 (R.V.) contd. 


(41) And Jesus 
answered and said, 
O faithless and per- 
verse generation, 
how long shall I be 
with you, and bear 
with you? bring 
hither thy son. 

(42) And as he 
was yet a coming, 
the devil dashed him 
down (ov, rent him), 
and tare (07, con- 
vulsed) [him] griev- 
ously. 
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‘or refers to one. 


Also he never mentions the words “‘dumb” 


and ‘‘deaf’’—both of which are here inserted by Mark but 
omitted by Matthew and Luke.* If therefore the reader asks 
what is the object of printing the passages below in full, the 
answer is that it is partly in order that he may perceive the 





Mk ix, 14—29 
(R.V.) contd. 
together, he rebuked 
the unclean spirit, 
saying unto him, 
Thou dumb = and 
deaf spirit, I com- 
mand thee, come out 
of him, and enter no 

more into him. 

(26) And having 
cried out, and torn 
(ov, convulsed) him 
much, he came out: 
and [the child] be- 
came as one dead; 
insomuch that the 
more part said, He 
is dead. 

(27) But Jesus 
took him by the 
hand, and raised him 
up; and he arose. 

* (28) And when he 
was come into the 
house, his disciples 
asked him privately, 
[saying], We could 
not cast it out (or, 
[How is it] that we 
could not cast it 
out ?). 

(29) And he said 
unto them, This kind 


can come out by 
nothing, save by 
prayer (many anc. 


auth. add and fast- 
ing). 


Mt. xvii. 14—21 
(R.V.) conid. 


(18) And Jesus re-. 


buked him; and the 
devil went out from 
him: and the boy 
was cured from that 
hour. 


(19) Then came 
the disciples to Jesus 
apart, and said, Why 
could not we cast it 
out? 

(20) And he saith 
unto them, Because 
of your little faith: 
for verily I say unto 
you, If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard- 


seed, ye shall say un- | 


to this mountain, 
Remove hence to 
yonder place; and it 
shall remove; and 
nothing shall be im- 
possible unto you. 
(21) [Manv au- 


thorities, some ancient, 


imsevt But this kind 
goeth not out save by 
prayer and fasting.] 


Lk. ix. 37—43, 

Xvil. 6 (R.V.) contd. 

But 
Jesus rebuked the 
unclean spirit, and 
healed the boy, and 
gave him back to 
his father. 


(43) And _ they 
were all «astonished 
at the majesty of 
Gods = 


(xvii. 6) And the 
Lord said, If ye have 
faith asa grain 
of mustard-seed, ye 
would say unto this 
sycamine-tree, Be 
thou rooted up, and 


‘be thou planted in 


the sea; and it would 
have obeyed you. 
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kind of Marcan tradition that John regularly refrains from 
inserting in any form, even when Luke omits it. 

But a second object is to avoid the appearance of suppressing 
any Marcan traditions that may seem to break the Johannine 
Rule. For example, there is the statement that the multitude, 
when they saw Jesus descending from the mountain, “were 
greatly amazed, and running to him, saluted him1.” There 
are also some words of Jesus about the power of belief (‘‘all 
things are possible to him that believeth”) and of prayer . 
(“this kind can come out by nothing save by prayer?”). 

The words of Jesus are more important than the narrative 
of events and will receive separate consideration, but the Marcan 
clause about “amazement” may be dealt with at once. On 
a previous occasion Mark, followed by Luke, emphasized the 
astonishment produced by Jesus on the multitude by His 
exorcistic power’. Here and later on, in order to express the 
feeling produced by His personal presence or utterances, he 
employs forms of a word used by Plutarch to mean something 
almost amounting to dementia*. After the descent from the 
Mount of Transfiguration it is conceivable that Jesus was 
regarded by Mark as retaining traces of a divine brightness 
that caused “‘amazement” amounting to terror. But this 
might seem to some inconsistent with their ‘running to him 
and saluting him.’ Victor distinguishes between the scribes 
to whom Jesus said “‘What question ye?”’ and who could not 
have seen His glory, and the multitude who did see it and were 
attracted by it. But such a distinction only shews that he 
found Mark’s text difficult and that Matthew and Luke nay 
have condensed it because of its difficulty. 





TWiki 05s Pek x. 235-20, 

3 Mk 1. 26 eOapBndnoav, Lk. iv. 36 AapuBos. 

4 Mk ix. 15 e&eOapBnOnoav, X. 32 eOapBovvro. Mk x. 24 eOapBovvrTo 
refers to ““amazement’’ at Christ’s words about “a rich man.” 

See Steph: Thes. quoting Plut. Vit. 273 C OapBovvt. with mapa- 
memAnypéva Tov Aoyorudy and Vit. 729 E—F Prarropéve ry yvopny eorKas 
[7 d1a Oeias rrrns teOapBnpévos}. In LXX, OapBém expresses alarm, 
panic, terror, but not reverent fear. Goodspeed gives only &«@apBos 
in Herm. Vis. iii. 1. 5, of awe inspired by a vision. OapBéo and 


GauBos are not in Epictetus. 
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Not improbably the original account has been confused 
and distorted by conflationt. But we cannot thus explain 
the words peculiar to Mark later on, where, after the phrase 
“they were going up to Jerusalem’—common to the Three 
—Mark alone has “And Jesus was going before them, and 
they were amazed, and they that followed were afraid.” The 
context of these words indicates that Mark again regards Christ’s 
visible form as suffused with the glory of the impending sacrifice 
in Jerusalem in such a way that even the multitudes outside 
the circle of His disciples were “afraid,” while the disciples 
themselves were “amazed.” Such a notion—or at all events 
the emphasizing of such a notion—appears to be deprecated 
by John all through his Gospel. Not only does he habitually 
associate the “glorifying” of Jesus with the Crucifixion, but 
also, when he says in his Prologue ‘“‘we beheld his glory,” he 
separates the conception from that of a glory that ‘‘amazes”’ 
by adding “glory as of the only begotten from the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” é 

Probably John is to be regarded, not as intervening with 
reference to this Marcan passage in particular, but as having 
in view all Mark’s traditions about the “amazement” caused 
by Christ’s personal presence, and all the Synoptic narratives 
of the Transfiguration, and the general views of Christians in 





* This is suggested by the Marcan repetition of “yunning to- 
gether,’’ when compared with Matthew’s account. The prominence 
given by Matthew to “a man,” and the fact that Mark calls him 
“one of the multitude,’ and adds (what Matthew does not add) 
“a great multitude,’ and “all the multitude,”” might be explained by 
the Hebrew phrase “the multitude as one man,” thus: “And behold, 
when he approached, the multitude as one man ran to him.” “As 
one man” meant “ail” or “altogether.” Mark took it so here (comp. 
also Mk ix. 25 ‘‘a multitude came running togethey”’). But Matthew 
has mistaken this as meaning “When he approached the multitude, 
one man, 1.e. a certain man, ran tohim....” Mark seems to have con- 
flated it as two statements. Heb. INN, “as one [man]” = éuod (A) 
Ezr. ti. 64, émi 6 abré Eccles. xi. 6, dua Is. Ixv. 25, 
and is left untranslated in Ezr, iii. 9. 


* Mk x. 32, parall. Mt. xx. 17 and comp. Lk. xviii. 3: (and 
perhaps Lk, xix. 28), 


a . 
€ws eis Ezr. vi. 20, 
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the first century concerning the nature of the awe or reverencé 
—in Scripture commonly called “‘fear”—that man should feel 
towardGod. John subordinates, almost to excess, this necessary 
and not ignoble “fear” which the Hebrew Scriptures emphasize 
and which some Jewish traditions over-emphasize. Perhaps he 
assumes its existence in the feelings of awe and reverent admira- 
tion with which—as is suggested in the above-quoted Prologue 
—we are to behold the “glory” of the Only-begotten “full of 
grace and truth.” In his Epistle John goes so far as to say 
“Perfect love casteth out fear;...he that feareth hath not 
[yet] been made perfect in love®.’” Only once in his Gospel 
does he represent Jesus as using the word, and that is when 
the disciples, in the storm on the sea, think their approaching 
Saviour to be a phantom. Then Jesus says, “It is I, fear 
not®.’”’ Probably ‘“‘It is I” meant more in Greek than it seems 
to mean in English. Its literal meaning is I AM, and all pious 

readers of the Scriptures, in Hebrew or Greek, knew what that 
; meant, or rather, how much more it meant than they could 
hope at present to apprehend. For them it meant “I am the 
Eternal”; for the Fourth Evangelist it meant “I am the 
Eternal Love.” 


§ 4. “All things are possible to him that believeth,” in Mark* 


The omission of these words by Matthew and Luke must 
be classified with the omission of somewhat similar words by 
Luke alone in a later passage, the Withering of the Fig-tree, 
where Matthew follows Mark. Those will be discussed in 
detail, more conveniently, there. But we may briefly state 
-here reasons for thinking that John intervenes. 

The Synoptists differ as to things “‘possible.’’ Mark is not 
alone in having, later on, “‘ All things are possible with God®,” 





Sopra ie, figZie PGi |polanye shee 2 ~ 2 |olbaiale ey 4 Mk ix. 23. 

5 Mk x. 27 mavra yap duvara rapa [ro] 6eo. W.H. print this asa 
quotation and refer in their notes to Gen. xviii. 14 py dduvaret (wb ni.) 
mapa Te Oe@ pjya; Job xlii. 2 ddvvaret ("¥2) dé ao. ovdév, Zech. vill. 6 
(bis) advvatnoe (xbp). It is parall. to Mt. xix. 26 mapa de Geo mdvra 
duvarda, Lk. xviii. 27 Suvara mapa To Oe éoriv (which follows ra advvara 
mapa avOparas). 
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but he alone has, at Gethsemane, “ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to thee1.’”’ He also places just before the last of these 
utterances the statement that Jesus prayed that “if 7t 1s [indeed] 
possible*”” the cup might pass from Him. Instead of this if- 
clause—which might be criticized as inconsistent with “‘all 
things are possible to thee”—Luke has “if thou dost [so] 
will and purpose.” Luke omits all the Marcan statements 
that ‘‘all things are possible.”’ Matthew omits all of them 
except ‘All things are possible with God.”’ 

So much for Synoptic utterances and silences about things 
‘‘possible” and ‘‘impossible.” In LXX, the first (and perhaps 
only) instance of “‘not possible”’ is one where the Hebrew has 
“not right,” literally “not appointed’.”’ In the time of Epictetus 
the controversy among Greek philosophers about “‘ possibilities” 
was so threadbare and seemed to him so unprofitable 
that he disclaims any knowledge about the subject, but he 
represents Zeus as saying to the Philosopher, ‘‘If it had been 
practicable, I would have done so-and-so for you®.””- That at 
is always “possible” to do right is almost the only aspect ‘in 
which Epictetus condescends to look at “possibilities.” 

It has been shewn in the Introduction, and other Parts of 
this work, that John intervenes repeatedly on this subject. In 
particular whereas Mark says that Jesus “was not able” to do 
many mighty works, John emphasizes the inability of the Son to 
do anything that He did not see the Father doing®. Practically 
John’s view is that what the Father wills is both right and 
possible, and what He does not will is (as the Greeks would. 
say) “not Themis,” i.e. not fit, or just, or possible, for the Son. 


= 





1 Mk xiv. 36 wdvra duvard oo, om. in Mt. xxvi. 39, Lk. xxii. 42. 

a Mk xiv..35, Mt. xxvi. 39 «i Suvardv éorw. The parall. Lk, 
Xxli. 42 has ef Bote, “if thou dost [so] will and purpose.”’ 

3 Exod, viii. 26 “it is not meet (}\3 ni.) (Svvardv)””: 995 (regularly 
rendered by some form of €roimov) = sometimes adn Ors, evOis, and capas, 
but nowhere else dvvardv. But dduvareiy “to be impossible” occurs 
in Gen. xviii. 14 pu) dduvare? mapa TO Oe@ phya; Lit. “surpassing (xdp) 
more-than Jehovah,” R.V. “too hard (marg. wonderful) for the Lord.” 

* Epictet aie ro.) 59; ® Epictet. i, 1. toca ogy re Hv. 

® Mk vi. 5, on which see Intyod, Pp. 4—8, 23, and Law p. 137 foll. 
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Hence John would ratify the Marcan saying ‘‘All things are 
possible to him that believeth,”’ but only with an interpretation 
that would seem to some to refine the saying into nothing: 
“All things that the believer wills are possible to him, because 
he, having a vision of God’s will, wills that which God wills.” 
In fact, however, this saying leaves us still free to believe in 
the wonder-working power of prayer (as will be seen in the next 
section) since prayer may be the mysterious means by which 
we may not only lift up our hearts to the Father in heaven and 
open our hearts to the vision of His will, but may also send 
forth heart-influences into the hearts of others and influence 
them in ways undefinable, and yet spiritually—and sometimes 
perhaps physically—palpable. 

“This kind can come out by nothing save by 

prayer,’ im Markt 


§ 5. 


It will be seen below that Matthew apparently assumes this 
to mean “‘save by the prayer of faith.” At all events he para- 
phrases Christ’s answer as meaning “ Your failure was through 
want of faith.’ But he makes no attempt to explain “this 
kind.” And he drops the word “prayer” altogether. Yet he 
adds a saying of Jesus which—without mentioning prayer 
(“ye shall say to this mountain,” not “pray concerning this 
mountain”)—implies that the prayer of a living faith (‘faith 


as a grain of mustard-seed”) can move mountains. 


Luke, 





1 Mk ix. 28—9 
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Mt. xvii. Ig—20 
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Lk. xvii. 5—6 is parall. to Mk xi. 23—4 


see below, pp. 220 foll., 227 foll. 
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while here wholly omitting the dialogue between the disciples 


and Jesus, inserts later on a saying of Jesus (“ye could have 
said to this sycamine-tree”) similar to Matthew’s present 
addition. 

In Mark, several ancient MSS .and Versions insert “and 
fasting” after “prayer.” Some of the best Latin Versions, 
while inserting “‘fasting(s),” have also the plural “prayers,” 
and one important one has “prayers” alone®. Also a very 
ancient writer quoted by Clement of Alexandria refers to this 
Marcan narrative in such a way as to shew that his text did not 
contain the regular New Testament word for “prayer,” namely, 
proseuché, but a shorter form, euché, which means “‘vow”’ or 
“votive prayer” or “prayer” of any kind’. This word euché 
in the New Testament—apart from two instances where it 
means “‘vow*’’—occurs only in the Epistle of James “‘The 
prayer (? or vow) of faith shall save the sufferer®.”” As to this, 





1 Tertullian De Jejun. § 8, and Jerome Contr. Jovin. ii. 15, assume 
that fasts as well as prayers are to be “the weapons for overcoming 
the more direful demons.”” Mark however has assigned to Jesus 
previously (ii. 20) words implying that Christ’s disciples were not 
taught by Him at that time to fast. For “fast’’ synonymous with 
“pray ’’ see Proclam. p. 320, and comp. Son 3407 (iv) a, 3550 a—d. 

* Mk ix. 29,b and Vindebon. “orationibus et jejuniis (or -io),’’ 
k “orationibus” alone. 5 

® Clem. Alex. 993 (Decerpt. Theodot. §15) ras micrews Thy evxnV 
ioxuporépav dmépnvev 6 carp trois murtois dmoaréots—erl Tivos Sarpovidy - 
Tos dv ovK toxvoay Kabapica—eirdy “Ta roradra edyh xatopOovra.”’ The 
text continues, ‘O pev miotevoas dpeow duaptnudror ~daBev mapa Tov 


Kupiov, 6 & é A j a é 1 me v TH 
_Kupiov, ev yore. yevouevos, dre pnkére duaprdvey, map éavtod Thy 


dgeow t&v rowdy Kopiferar. This seems to be a Gnostic utterance 
magnifying gndsis above faith. If that is the meaning of what 


precedes, we must render it, “The Saviour shewed forth to the 


faithful apostles—in the case of a certain demoniac whom they 
were not strong enough to purify—prayer (riv edyiv) [as being] 
stronger than faith (ris miotews...icxuporépav), saying, ‘Such things 
are set right by prayer (edy7).’” But ioxvporépay, might mean 
“stronger than usual,” or “of special strength.”’ Then the meaning 
would be “shewed forth the prayer of faith fas being] specially 
strong.” 
4 Acts SVilli aS, xxi, 25) 5 Jas. v.15. 
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‘Lightfoot says “the idea of a vow may possibly be present, 
though it is certainly not prominent!.’’ Comparing this 
passage with the one quoted by Clement we find that the 
Gnostic writer, ‘though referring to Mark, may possibly be 
using the same phrase as that in James, meaning “The prayer 
(or vow) of faith is more powerful than any other.’”’ But the 
Gnostic writes ambiguously. He might mean “Prayer, euché, 
is more powerful than faith.” 

These facts lead us to inquire into the general distinction 
between euché and proseuché. Inquiry shews that proseuché is 
non-existent in literary Greek before the first century?. When 
it did make its appearance there, it meant a Jewish “‘praying- 
place” or “proseucha,”’ and in that sense it is used abundantly 
by Philo and Josephus*. It must have penetrated into Latin 
in the first century since Juvenal makes a man contemptuously 
ask “In what proseucha shall I look for yout?” But Paul 
brought it into vogue in his Epistles by using it not only in 
the singular to mean the public prayer of the Church to which 





1 See Lightf. on Clem. Rom. § 41 etyév. He adds “The v. 1. 
mpocevyav has parallels in James v. 15, 16, Ign. Ephes. 10, Rom. 9. 
It is explained by the tendency to substitute a common word for 
a less common.” { 

2 See Steph. Thes. vi. 1915. It is perhaps a consequence of this 
that mpocevxn does not occur in the correct text of Clem. Rom. 
nor in the Index to Clem. Alex., but it is freq. in Ignatius. 

3 See Wetstein on Lk. vi. 12 €v ty mpocevyn Tov Geod, quoting fully 
from the Halicarnassian Decree made in the time of Julius Caesar, 
Joseph. Ant. XIV. 10. 23 ras mpooevxas movetoOa (the right of making 
their proseuchae) mpos th Oaddoon Kata 76 marpiov €Oos, and Vit. §§ 53—57 
where, after several mentions of » mpocevyn as the “house of prayer,” 
the prayers themselves are called euchat, § 57 #8 b€ nuov...elis edyas 
tparopévey. Sim. Philo 1. 565, 567, 568 etc. No doubt Luke must 
have meant “in the act of prayer to God,”’ but he must have known 
that to educated Greeks it would also convey a mystical allusion to 
““God’s [heavenly] house of prayer.’’ To Greeks and Romans a 
temple was the house of the deity whose image it contained. “Ven- 
tum erat ad Vestae”’ means “We had come to [the house] of Vesta.” 
A Jewish proseucha contained no image. It was “a [house of] 
prayer.” 

4 Juvenal I. iii. 296. 
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he was writing!, but also in the plural to mean private prayers, 
especially those of intercession®. Luke twice uses the singular 
to mean the act of praying?, and James says that Elijah 
‘prayed with a [special] prayer that it might not rain*.” 
Matthew also represents Jesus as saying “ Whatsoever things 
ye shall ask in your prayer (proseuché)”; but the parallel Mark 
has ‘whatsoever things ye pray for and ask®.” The only place 
where the Synoptists agree in using the singular “‘prayer”’ is 
in the quotation of Jesus from Isaiah ‘‘My house shall be 
called a house of prayer®.” Apart from that, the only place 
where Mark uses proseuché is the one now under consideration, 
and this, as we have seen, is doubtful, since there is an ancient 
quotation of it using ewché, and the latter would be more in 
accordance with early Christian Greek. 

Here we might stop and say ‘“‘Not improbably the Greek 
original had ewché. There are several instances where the old 
word euché has been corrupted into the newer proseuché brought 
into vogue by Paul, and by Luke in the Acts. But this con- 
clusion is not of much use. It does not help us to understand | 
why Jesus laid stress.on mere ‘prayer’ whereas He seems to 
have meant ‘the prayer of faith,’ nor what He meant by ‘this 





1 Rom. xii. 12, 1 Cor. vii. 5, Phil. iv. 6, Col. iv. 2 rm mpocevy7 
mostly of public prayer. 

2‘Rom. i. 10, Eph. i. 16, 1 Thess. i. 2, Philem. 4, “my prayers” 
or “our prayers,’’ for those to whom the letter is addressed. 

8 Lk. vi. 12 (see above, p. 57, n. 3) and xxii. 45 (not in Mk xiv. 
37, Mt. xxvi. 40) avacrds dé tis mpooevxns. Perhaps Luke desired to 
habituate his readers to the LXX and Pauline use of the word in 
order to rescue it from the contemptuous sense attached to it by 
such writers as Juvenal. He uses it nine times in the Acts; in two 
of these (Acts xvi. 13, 16) R.V. gives “ as of prayer.” 

4 Jas. v. 17 mpocevyn mpooniéaro, “prayed with a prayer,” is 
perhaps not an ordinary instance of Hebraic reduplication. It may 
be in imitation of the special and frequent “vowed a vo Gen. 
XXVilil. 20, xxxi. 13, Numb. xxi. 2 etc. 

5 Mk xi. 24 mdvta 60a mpocedxerbe Kai aireiobe, Mt. xxi. 22 mdvra 
doa dv airnonre €v tH mpooevyy. The latter appears to define the 
prayer as that of the Congregation or Church. 

° Mk xi. 17, Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46 from Is. lvi. 7. 
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kind.’ Surely He could not have meant that any other ‘kind’ 
of devil could have been driven out without ‘prayer’?” 

This indicates that something remains to be explained as 
to the “kind” of-devil. Putting mere verbal distinctions aside, 
and looking to the facts, we percéive that the ‘“‘kind”’ of posses- 
sion from which the deaf and dumb lunatic was suffering 
precluded the boy from being impressed for any good purpose 
by all but the most familiar influences. Attempts of well- 
meaning strangers to act directly on the sufferer by shouting 
and gesticulating might even make matters worse. The 
disciples, it would seem, had made matters worse. At all 
events they had failed. It is quite intelligible that some 
special preparation was needful before Jesus could undo the 
mischief and utter with effect the words ‘““Thou dumb and 
deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of him.”’ Between Himself 
and the boy the father stood as interpreter. But the interpreter 
had no faith. The father was perturbed by the failure of the 
disciples and could not at once believe in their Master. The 
child, so far as his nature could take in impressions from with- 
out, was infected by the father’s unbelief. Nothing could be 
done without the father’s prayer, a real and genuine prayer; 
not expressing a mere desire but having some spark of passionate 
conviction that, in some form, the prayer would be granted. 

In this way Jesus led the Syrophoenician woman on to 
pour forth to Him a mother’s prayers till the time came for 
Him to say ‘‘O woman, great is thy faith!.”” In some such way 
also He put a. kind of reproach on the nobleman of Capernaum, 
as if he shared the unbelief of his neighbours, until He elicited 
the father’s prayer “Sir, come down” and replied “Go thy 
way, thy son liveth?.” And perhaps we may add the events 
preceding the raising of Lazarus—including the delay of 
Christ’s arrival, the sorrow of the sisters, and the tears of Mary. 
These indicate a desire of the Fourth Evangelist to claim for 
domestic affection, and for the prayer that is inspired by it, 
some of that influence which we are too often disposed to assign 





1 Mt. xv, 28, comp. Mk vii. 29. 2 Jniv. 49—50. 
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exclusively to such prayer as that of Elijah. The prayer of 
love, too, “availeth much?.” 

This being the case it is worth noting—not as a complete 
explanation of Mark’s text, but as a partial explanation of 
Luke’s omission of the whole and Matthew’s alteration of 
a part—that there may have been some confusion, in Greek 
MSS, arising out of the syllable pros, which might be the first 
syllable of proseuché. When proseuché came into fashion in 
Christian circles and drove out euché, pros euché would naturally 
be taken as proseuché, especially as words are not divided in 
_ancient Greek MSS. But pros, with a line above it, is also an 
abbreviation of ‘father’s,’ so that proseuché might mean 
“father’s prayer®.’”’ It is conceivable that Mark’s Gospel, which 
abounds in details about exorcism, here described Jesus—who 
sent His disciples to cast out devils—as giving them instructions 
how to deal with special “kinds” and, in particular, with this 
kind (the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’) as needing parental codperation. 
This will certainly seem to modern readers very strange and © 
(as it were) too businesslike. Probably it would seem rather 
strange to the later Evangelists, and hence they would omit 
it. But if we place ourselves in the position of the disciples 
whose “‘business” it was, inter alia, to cast out devils, it will 
seem less strange. At all events it removes the difficulty of 
supposing that Mark regarded Jesus as saying ‘Some exorcisms 


do not require prayer, but the exorcism of a deaf and dumb 
spirit does require it.” 





1 Jas. v.16. Comp. Mk v. 36 (Lk. viii. 50) pi poB8ov, povov miareve 
—where Luke adds «ai coOjoerau—as if the issue for the child 
depended on the father’s faith. Matthew omits this. 

® See Scrivener, Codex D, Introd. p. xviii, quoting #pos in Jn vi. 65 
and ps elsewhere. Also see 2 Chr. vi. 4 “unto David,” mpds A., 
where A has mps (a mere scribal error). 

* Not improbably Hebrew corruption may be a partial cause of 
Mark’s extant text. For the context requires some mention of 
“faith.” It is therefore worth noting that in “this kind,” mtn yon, 
there may be found a close resemblance between jon “kind” 


and yom (Levy Ch. i. 198) “believe.”’ The latter may have dropped 
out from contiguity with the former. 
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We pass to the Fourth Gospel. John never mentions 
either “prayer” or the act of ‘‘praying.” But of course he 
implies prayer. Only his view is that the Son is in so close 
a communion with the Father that the word “pray” is less 
suitable than ‘“‘request””—with an implied addition perhaps of 
“inquiring” the Father’s will—as when Jesus says to the 
disciples ‘‘I will request the Father on your behalf” and 
reiterates the word in similar contexts!. These instances, it is 
true, are in the Last Discourse and refer to the future action 
of the Son. But prayer, silent prayer, is implied before, when 
Jesus says, near the grave of Lazarus, “Father, I thank thee 
that thou didst hear me, and I [for my part] knew that thou 
dost at all times hear me. But for the sake of the multitude 
that standeth round I [have] said [this] that they may believe 
that thou didst send me?.”’ This implies that “at all times” 
when Jesus wrought a sign, the Son “‘requested”’ or “‘inquired”’ 
and the Father “heard,” and that this is to be taken for 
granted. 

As regards prayers not proceeding from Jesus, John dis- 
tinguishes—and once at all events in a very subtle and per- 
plexing manner—between (1) “asking [to know]”’ and (2) ‘“‘ask- 
ing [to receive]*.”” In the Gospel, after Jesus “perceived” 
that the disciples “were desirous to ask him,”’ that is, “‘to ask 
[to know]” the meaning of a saying of His that had troubled 
them, and after He had reassured them about His return to 





‘ 


1 "Epwrdo, of the Son “asking’’ the Father, occurs in Jn xiv. 16, 
Xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 15, 20. See Joh. Gr. 2630 c—z. y 

2 Origen, on Jn xi. 41—2, assumes that Jesus prayed for Lazarus, 
as also for the daughter of Jairus. 

3 “Ask [to know],” épardw, “ask [to receive],”’ airéw or airodpa. 
The two occur in 1. Jn v. 14—16, where—after repeatedly encouraging 
his readers to ‘‘ask [to receive]”’ (airopeOa (bis), airnpara, jrjKkaper, 
aitnoe:)—the writer goes on to say that there is “a sin unto death,” 
and ov mepi éxeivns Aéyw iva epwtnon. This appears to mean that we 
must not pray, even with an interrogatory “if it be thy will,’ where 
our consciences tell us that at present it cannot be God’s will. It 
may be illustrated by Exod. xxxii. 32 “if thou dost purpose to forgive . 
—(it shall be well], where both a question and a prayer are implied 
(see below, p. 463). 
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them, He adds “In that day ye shall not ask me any [question]... 
if ye shall ask [¢o receive] anything of the Father, he will give it 
you in my name. Hitherto ye have not asked [¢o recetve| 
anything in my name. Ask [to receive] and ye shall receive.” 
These last words place no direct restriction on prayer. Verbally 
they might mean “Ask what you like.” But the reader is 
made to feel ‘that ‘in my name” pervades both the precept to 
pray and the promise that the prayer shall be fulfilled. 

John’ altogether avoids the words “pray” and “prayer ”’ 
(both in his Gospel and in his Epistle)—whether in narrative 
or in precept. Perhaps he felt that the importance attached 
in some quarters to public prayer, prayer in the proseucha, had 
led to an underrating of the value of private prayer, uttered 
or unuttered—best described without technicalities as “asking,”’ 
but with the constant addition of the “‘name” of the Son, so 
as to remind the Christian, whenever he “‘asked,” that he, too, 
was a son, and must “ask”’ as from a father. 

There is no reason to suppose that John, who avoids all 
narratives of Christ’s exorcisms, intervened in order to explain 
a Marcan misunderstanding in one of them, but he certainly 
does emphasize the influence of personal affection on Jesus in 
two important narratives of healing or restoring to life?. 


§ 6. The first Synoptic passage mentioning the 
“delivering up” of “the Son of man” 

We now come to the first of several Synoptic passages in 
which Jesus predicts that the Son of Man will be “delivered up,” 
either “into the hands of men (or, of sinful men),” or “‘to the chief 
priests and the scribes,”’ or “to the Gentiles,” or “into the hands of 





1 Jn xvi. 17—23. This agrees with 1 Jn v. 14—16. “Asking 
to veceive”’ is limited by what one’s conscience “knows’’ (implied in 
“asking to know’’) concerning the will of God. 

2 Jniv. 46—54, x1. 3 foll. As to the former, compare the healing 
in Mt. viii. 6 foll., Lk. vii. 2 foll. But in Mt. the sufferer is called 
ambiguously throughout ‘‘ my boy’’ and ‘‘ the boy’; in Lk., “‘ servant” 
(repeatedly) and ‘‘my boy.” In Jn, it is ‘‘ the son,” ‘“‘his son,’ ‘“my 
little-child,”’ “thy son,” “his boy,’’.“‘thy son’’—variations perhaps 
pointing to early doubts (which Jn clears up) about the meaning 
OL sboyan 
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the sinful.’’ Mark and Matthew connect this, the first of the 
series, with a’ mention of “Galilee.” Luke does not. But 
later on, Luke describes the angels at Christ’s tomb as referring 
to a similar prediction uttered “in Galilee,’ as shewn below}. 

In a previous discussion of these passages the conclusion 
was arrived at that they are all based on an original prediction 
that the Son of Man would be “delivered up for transgressors?.”’ 
Referring the reader to that discussion we need do no more 
hhere than ask what is the Johannine attitude toward the 
prediction about the “delivering up”’ of the Messiah in general, 
and also toward that part of it which is omitted by Luke here 
(though not later on) and which mentions “three days” (or 
“the thifd day”). 

As to the “delivering up’’—which, when used passively by 
the Synoptists, might sometimes mean either “delivered up 
by God” or “delivered up by Judas Iscariot’”—John avoids 
‘ambiguity by almost always avoiding the passive and by 





connecting the word repeatedly with Iscariot?. He also 
1 Mk ix. 30—32 Mt. xvii. 22—3 Lk. ix. 43 b—45 Lk. xxiv. 6—7 
GREVE) (R.V.) (R.V.) (RN) eas 
(30) And they (22) And while (430) But while — (6) He is not 
went forth from they abode (some all were marvelling here, but is risen 
thence, and passed anc. auth. were ga- at all the things (om. by some anc. , 
throughGalilee;and thering themselves which he did, he awuth.); remember 


he would not that 


any man _ should 
know it. 
(Gi)an hor, y be 


taught his disciples, 
and said unto them, 
The Son of man is 
delivered up into the 
hands of men, and 
they shall kill him ; 
and when he. is 
killed, after three 
days he shall rise 
again. 

(32) But they 
understood not the 
saying, and were 
afraid to ask him. 


together) in Galilee, 
Jesus said unto 
them, The Son of 
man shall be deliver- 
ed up into the hands 
of men; 

(23) And they 
shall kill him, and 
the third day he 
shall be raised up. 
And they were ex- 
ceeding sorry. 


2 See Son 3253—61. 
3 See Jn vi. 64 ris éorw 6 mancecenes and ‘Vi.-71,, xii, 4, Xi. 2 etc, 


where it is connected with Iscariot. 


said unto his dis- 
ciples, 

(44) Let these 
words sink into your 
ears: for the Son of 


man shall be deliver-’ 


ed up into the hands 
of men. 

(45) But they 
understood not this 
saying, and it was 
concealed from them, 
that they should not 
perceive it:and they 
were afraid to ask 
him about this say- 
ing. | 


; She : Magen 
passive is xviil. 36 iva py mapadod@ Tots ‘Iovdaiors. 
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be delivered up into 
the hands of sinful 
men,and be crucified, 
and the third day 
rise again. 
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expresses the divine “‘ delivering up”’ by using the uncompounded 
verb “deliver” (literally “give’”) thus: ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son that everyone that 
believeth in him might not perish but might have life eternal?.” 
Paul similarly uses both “gave” and “gave-up”’ (or “‘ delivered- 
up’’) in his Epistles concerning the Father “‘giving” His Son 
to die for sinners?. 

As regards the “‘three days,’ John mentions the phrase 
once for all at the outset of his Gospel in the saying of Jesus 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up?.” 
This appears to be a case of Johannine Intervention. For 
Mark connects “three days” with the “raising up” of the 
“temple” much later on, in an accusation brought against 
Jesus by “‘false’witnesses*.”” Luke omits it. John inserts it, 
but implies that it was not exactly ‘‘false,” but metaphor 
misunderstood at the time as literally true5. 


§ 7. “He would not that any man should know [i1t],” 
me in Mark® 


While considering this first Synoptic prediction of Jesus 
about the ‘‘delivering up” of the Son of Man we must not 





1 Jn iii. 16. 

* Gal. i. 4 “Jesus Christ who gave himself for our sins,’ i1..20 
“theSon of God, who loved me and gave himself up (mapadovros) for me,” 
comp. Rom. viii. 32 “God...gave him up (mapédxev) for us all,” 
Eph. v. 2 “Christ...gave himself up.’ .See Son 3536. 

Sy Jini. 919. 

4 Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61, Lk. om. 

° Of course it was open to Christians to believe, and they probably 
did believe—and were intended by John to believe—that the words 
“Destroy this temple” were also literally fulfilled by the action of 
the Jewish people resulting in the destruction of the Temple by the 
Romans. 

8 Mk ix. 30 kal ovk HOerev iva tis yvoi, Latt. codd. “quenquam 
scire,”’ but SS “should be aware of him,” and Walton sim. for the 
Arab., Pers., and Aethiop. “him” (“de se” or “eum”). Comp. 
Mk vii. 24 odSéva #Ochev yodva, Latt. codd. “neminem voluit scire,’’ 
but SS “should know of him,” and Walton sim. for Arab. and Aethiop. 

In Mk v. 43 SteoreiAaro adrois: rodda wa pndels yvot rooro, “this” 
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pass over the words that Mark alone prefixes to it: What 
motive led Jesus to desire that no man “should know” as He 
passed through Galilee? Celsus implies twice that it was 
cowardice, first, in the person of a hostile Jew, saying “ You 
run this way and that way, along with your disciples, away 
from [enemies] ”’; secondly, in his own person, bringing a charge 
of ‘‘hiding” and most shameful flight. In the present passage, 
_ Mark’s context - professes to give a reason (“for he taught”’), 
as if saying, ‘‘He did not desire to be recognised, for He pre- 
dicted that He would soon die.”” But this seems a non sequitur, 
and it is not surprising that Matthew and Luke omit the clause?. 
It becomes intelligible, however, if the tradition is regarded as 
having meant something to this effect: “‘ Jesus now knew and 
began to teach that His hour was at hand and that He was to 
die in Jerusalem. For this reason He passed rapidly through 
Galilee avoiding attempts to arrest Him 1n that region®,” 





is inserted (parall. Lk. viii. 56 mapyyyedev adrois pndevi eimeivy rod 
yeyov os). 
Compare the argent in :— 


Mk vi. 33 Mt. xiv. 13 UkKax. 11 
Sen wy bs \ c / c 7 , 
Kal €lOav avuToUs UT a- axovaavtes ol 6xQot ot Oe byNoL yvovTes 
yovras Kai éyvacay 7nKodovOncav aite. nkodovOncay ate. 
TONAOL. 
R.V. Tg Ne é R.V. 


“and [the people] ‘when, the multi- “but the multitudes 
saw them going, and___ tudes heard [thereof] pero x [2] follow- 


many knew [them].’’ they followed him.” ed h 

ALY. ANG AY. 
“and the peoplesaw ‘when the people “andthe peoplewhen 
them departing, and had heard [thereof] they knew [2#] fol- 
many knew [him].” they followed him.”’ lowed him.” 


In view of Marcan usage as a whole, it is probable that Mk vi. 33 
éyvecay means “recognised the fact” (as R.V. in parall. Lk. “per- 
ceiving 7¢’’). 

1 Origen Cels. i. 65, il. 10. 

2 The difficult “for” is omitted by codex f and is altered into 
“and” by SS, and into “but” by b and Brix. 

3 Comp. Lk. xiii. 33.‘ It cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.’ How could this be said after the recent death of the 
Baptist “out of Jerusalem”? If “a prophet” could be regarded as 
an error (Joh. Gr. 2492 a) for “ the prophet” —referring to the Suffering 
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This passage invites us to consider what Matthew calls 
a fulfilment of prophecy parallel to another Marcan passage 


? 


about “not making known” :— 


Mk i. 12 Mt. xit. 16—17 Lk. vi. 19 foll. om. 

And he charged And he charged 
them much that they them that theyshould 
should not make him not make him known: 
known. that it might be ful- 

filled ins 

About the prophecy of Isaiah that Matthew proceeds to 
quote—one seldom noticed in the Talmud and Midrash—Ibn 
Ezra says ‘“‘Most of the commentators refer this expression 
(‘my servant’) to the pious Israelites; the Gaon to Cyrus; I to 
the prophet!.”” Justin Martyr and other early Christian writers 
lay stress on the mention of “the Gentiles” made by Isaiah 
here, but they do not explain the deviation of Matthew’s text 
from Isaiah’s, as given below, and the precise meaning of either?. 
Matthew’s context leaves it open to suppose that a period of 
quiet and unobtrusive action on the part of the Messiah—during 





Servant in Isaiah—that would remove the difficulty. Origen (Comm. 
Matth. xii. 20, Lomm. ili. 165, and Lomm. iv. 241) allegorizes the 
passage. ; 


But Wetstein ad loc. affords a satisfactory explanation by shewing 
that ov« evdéxera, “it is not [humanly] possible,” is probably used, in 
bitter and ironical condemnation of the Sanhedrin, for “it is not 
[legally] possible,’ referring to the enactment in Sanhedr. 2a “a 
false prophet cannot be judged except by the Council of the Seventy- 
one”’ (comp. 7b. 89 a). 

+ Is. xlii. 1 foll. “Behold, my servant...he shall bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench: he shall bring forth judg- 
ment in truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged till he have set 
judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law,” Mt. xii. 
18 foll. “Behold, my servant...he shall declare judgment to the 
Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry aloud; neither shall any one 
hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment 
unto victory. And in his name shall the Gentiles hope.” 

2 Justin M. Tryph. §§ 123, 135. 
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which He would not “‘cry'aloud”—might be followed by a period 
when He would “bring forth judgment” to all the world, 
including ‘“‘the Gentiles,’ and when (presumably) He would 
“cry. aloud!.” 

The Marcan traditions that Jesus desired ‘“‘ not to be known”’ 
were liable to accusation such as that of Celsus,. who alleged 
that Jesus “ran away”’ disgracefully from danger. — John avows 
that Jesus “departed from Judaea”’ or “would not walk in 
Judaea?,’”’ because of the hostility of the Jews; but he implies 
that there was also a destiny, or “hour,” that regulated His - 
movements, by saying “his hour was not yet come’’—a phrase 
practically confined to the Fourth Gospel’. On one occasion, 
the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus goes up to Jerusalem “as it were 
in secret,” and there, while accusing the Jews of wishing to kill 
Him, He predicts His own death in the words “‘I go unto him 
that sent.me; ye shall seek me and shall not find me,” upon 
which the Jews say “Will he go unto the Dispersion among 
(lit. of) the Greeks and teach the Greeks®?” 

Why does John write “teach the Greeks,” if he means, and 
might have written, “teach the Dispersion,” or “‘teach them,”’ 
i.e. the Dispersion of the Jews among the Greeks? It is probably 
an instance of Johannine irony. The men of Jerusalem speak 
contemptuously of their dispersed brethren as “Greeks,” 
quasi-foreigners, heretical by nature and suitable proselytes 
for an heretical Messiah. But they unconsciously predict that 
which literally came to pass. Christ, through His apostles, 
began by “going unto the Dispersion among the Greeks,” but 
very soon proceeded to “teach the Greeks” themselves. 

As soon as the Jews have finished speaking, John says 
“Now on the last day, the great [day] of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried [aloud]’.’’ This is the second of three instances 





1 This is the view apparently taken, in Origen’s De rect. Fid. § 1, 
Lomm. xvi. 287, where Is. xlii. r—2 is contrasted with 1 Thess. iv. 
r6—17 and Dan. vii. 13. 

a |i iv.3, vil, I, comp. x78. 

3 See Jnii. 4 “my hour,” vii. 30, viii. 20, xiii. 1 “his hour,’’ comp. 
Jn vii. 6—8 (bis) “my appointed time (xatpos).”’ 

4 Jn vii. Io. 5 Jn vii. 33—5.- 6) neva 
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‘where the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as “crying aloud.” 
And the utterance here bears witness to the Spirit (“he spake 
concerning the Spirit!”). The first utterance was during the 
same Feast, a little earlier, when the Jews spoke contemptuously 
about “knowing” whence Jesus came: “We know this [man] 
whence he is. But when the Christ comes no one understands 
whence he is,”’ in reply to which “‘ Jesus cried aloud in the temple, 
teaching and saying, Ye both know me, and know whence I am a 
This bears witness to the Father. 

The third instance bears witness to the Son, as will be per- 
ceived from the context. It is a ‘‘cry” uttered shortly after 
the arrival of “certain Greeks” who ‘desire to see Jesus.”’ 
The context should be noted. Jesus has welcomed this coming 
of the “Greeks” as a token of the advent of the day of God’s 
glory, and He has warned the multitude to “believe in the 
light,’ that they may become children of light. Then the 
Evangelist has passed into comment, saying in effect, “And 
now Jesus departed and ‘was hidden’ from the Jews. For, in 
spite of His signs, they could not ‘believe in the Light,’ since, 
as Isaiah said, God had blinded their eyes, and even those 
rulers who believed did not confess, for they loved the glory 
of men rather than the glory of God.” 

It is immediately after this that John places Christ’s last 
public utterance, and the third and last “cry” as part of it: 
“But Jesus cried aloud and said, He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him that sent me...I am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me may not 
abide in the darkness3.”’ 

In Johannine Grammar it was shewn that these three acts 
of “crying aloud” represent mystically a threefold testimony 
to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit*, But it might 
have been added that they seem also to contain an allusion 
to the prophecy of Isaiah,’ as interpreted by Matthew—about 


“mot crying,’ at first, and about ‘“ bringing judgment to the 
Gentiles.” 





1 Jn vii. 39. 2 Jn vii. 27—8. 
3 Jn’ xii. 44—6. 4 Joh. Gr. 2618. 
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__ Perhaps, too, John regarded the threefold “crying aloud” of 
Jesus as a kind of threefold farewell utterance corresponding to 
that in the Nunc Dimittis, where Simeon thanks God for having 
seen God’s salvation, “a light for revelation to the Gentiles 
and the glory of thy people Israel!.”” But there is this great 
difference, that whereas Simeon’s vision is of spiritual parallelism 
between the new-born Gentile world and faithful Israel, the 
thought in the Fourth Gospel is one of spiritual contrast 
between the simple faith and insight of the Gentiles and the 
self-seeking blindness of Israel after the flesh. 

Our conclusion is that the Fourth Evangelist desires to make 
us see the unvarying principle on which Christ based His varying 
practice. Sometimes He “would not that any man should 
know” His movements, but sometimes He desired them to be 
known. As a rule He was not given to “crying aloud,” but 
He did ‘“‘cry aloud” on three notable occasions. The Son acts 
according to the Father’s bidding. If He leaves Judaea to 
avoid death, He also goes back to Judaea to save life?. When 
His brethren wish Him to go up to Jerusalem; go up publicly 
He will not, but He goes “‘as it were in secret” to the Feast of 
Tabernacles because His ‘‘time” is “not yet come%.” Yet, 
soon afterwards, He ‘went up into the temple and taught”’ 
with such freedom that some of the citizens of Jerusalem say 
“Is not this he whom they seek to kill? And lo, he speaketh 
openly*.”” On two occasions we are told, perhaps ambiguously, 
that He “was hidden’? from the Jews in the Temple®. On 





1 Lk. ii. 32. Note the reiterations in Isaiah (xlii. 1—6) “bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles...shall bring forth judgment in truth... 
judgment in the earth...the isles shall wait for his law (Mt. in his 
name shall the Gentiles hope)...for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles.’ Comp. Jn vil. 35 “the dispersion of the Greeks... 
the Greeks’’ (with context), xll. 20 “certain Greeks,’ followed by 
(ib. 28) “a voice from heaven”’ and (7b. 31) “now is the judgment of , 
this world,’ with repeated mentions of (ib. 35) “light,’’ concluding 
with the mention of (7b. 46—8) “light” and “judging’’—all of which 
(ib. 49—50) proceed from the Father through the Son 


2 Jn x. 39—40, xi. 8. 3 Jn vii. 3—I0. 4 Jn vil. 25—6. 
5 Jn viii. 59, xii. 36. Comp. Joh. Gr. 2543. Probably John plays 
on the twofold meaning “was hidden” and “hid himself.” He 
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one of these they had attempted to stone Him. Some might 
suggest, perhaps, that a circle of His disciples “hid” their 
Master in a literal sense; but the Evangelist desires to suggest 


a different kind of “‘hiding,”’ 


as may be seen from his context: 


“These things spake Jesus and departed and was Midden from 
them. But though he had done so many signs before them 


they would not believe in him.. 


hath blinded their eyes}.” 


§ 8. 


The question who ts 


.because Isaiah said. 


s He 


“the greatest?” 


Mark relates, first, a coming of the disciples to Capernaum ; 


secondly, a questioning of the disciples by Jesus “‘ 


in the house”’ 





suggests that the “hiding 


» 


was literal and miraculous but also that 


it was typical of a spiritual blinding whereby Christ “was hidden” 
from those who rejected Him. 
1 Jn xu.36—40. John quotes a passage of Isaiah (vi. 10) also quoted 


by the Synoptists. 


But in his description of Jesus as being “hidden” 


from the Jews he has perhaps in view Is. xlv. 15 “Verily thou art 
a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.’’ His Gospel 
constantly suggests to us that it is part of the teacher’s business 
to suppress the desire to teach all that he knows, and that God 
“hides ’’ whenever He “reveals.’’ But the “hiding” is very differentin 
different circumstances, sometimes being a chastisement, Sone ais 


a blessing. 
2 Mk ix. 33—7 
(R.V.): 
(33) And _ they 


came to Capernaum: 
and when he was in 
the house he asked 
them, What were ye 


reasoning in the 
way? 

(g4)5 But they 
held their peace: for 


they had disputed 
one with another in 
the way, who [was] 
the 
greater). 

(35) And he sat 
down, and called the 
twelve; and he saith 
unto them, If any 
man would be first, 


greatest (lit. 


Mt. xvii. 24——5, 
SOMME Gp roche TIC, 
XVill. 2—5, X. 40 

(R.V.) 

(xvii. 24) And 
when they were come 
to Capernaum, they 
that received the 
half-shekel came to 
Peter, and said, Doth 
not your master (or, 
teacher) pay the half- 
shekel ? 

(25) Hesaith, Yea. 
And when he came 
into the house, . 

(xvill. 1) In that 
hour came the dis- 
ciples unto Jesus, 
saying, Who then is 
greatest (Jit. greater) 
in the kingdom of 
heaven ? 


Lk. ix. 46—8, 
XXli. 26 
(R.V.) 

(ix. 46) And there 
arose a _ reasoning 
among them, which 
of them should be 
greatest (it. greater). 
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as to their “reasoning in the way’’; thirdly, the fact that they 
had been disputing, ‘‘in the way,” as to “‘ who [was] the greatest” 
(literally “‘[the] greater”); fourthly, Christ’s settlement of the 
discussion ; fifthly, His confirmation of the settlement by 
taking a child in His arms and saying that whosoever received 
such a child in His name received Him. Matthew and Luke 


omit the questioning of the disciples by Jesus. 
a questioning of ‘Jesus by the disciples. 


Matthew inserts 
Luke inserts no 


questioning of any kind, but implies that Jesus saw, without 


questioning, ‘ 


‘the reasoning of their heart.” 


- But Matthew inserts a questioning of Peter by Jesus in the 





Mk ix. 33—7 
(R.V.) contd. 
he shall be last of all, 
and minister of all. 
(36) And he took 
a litile child, and set 
him in the midst of 
them: and taking 
him in his arms, he 
said unto them, 
(37) Whosoever 
shall receive one of 
such little children 
in my name, receiv- 
eth me: and whoso- 
ever receiveth me, 
receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me. 


Mt. xvii. 24—5, 
KV Ly <x. TT, 
XVill. 2—5, x. 40 
(R.V.) contd. 
(xxill. 11) But he 
that is greatest (Jit. 
greater) among you 
shall be your servant 
(oy, minister). 
(xvill. 2) And he 
called to him a little 
child, and set him in 
the midst of them, 
(3) And said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye turn, 


-and become as little 


children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever 
therefore shall hum- 
ble himself as this 
little child, the same 
is the greatest (lit. 
greater) in the king- 
dom of heaven. 
(5) And whoso 


shall receive one such | 


little child in my 
name receiveth me. 

(x. 40) He that 
receiveth you receiv- 
eth me, and he that 
receiveth me receiv- 


eth him that sent me. 


Lk. ix. 46—8, 
XX1s/ 26, 
(R.V.) conid. 


° 


(47) But when 
Jesus saw the rea- 
soning of their 
heart, he took a 
little child, and set 
him by his side, 

(48) And said un- 
to them, Whosoever 
shall receive this 
little child in my 
name receiveth me: 
and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth 
him that sent me: 
for he that is least 
(lit. lesser) among 
you all, the same is 
great. 

(xxii. 26) But ye 
[shall] not [be] so: 
but he that is the 
greater among you, 
let him become as 
the younger; and he 
that is chief, as he 
that doth serve. 
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context, as well as a mention of “the house.” For immediately 
after the ‘coming to Capernaum,” Matthew says that men 
“came to Peter and said, Doth not your master pay the half- 
shekel?” and that, when Peter “came into the house,’”’ Jesus 
questioned him about “tribute” and ‘“‘kings of the earth.” 
Then follows the narrative of the Statér, ending with the words 
of Jesus ‘Give unto them for me and thee.”” And then, without 
a break, Matthew proceeds ‘In that hour ‘came the disciples 
unto Jesus, saying, Who, then, is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?” Here, the addition of “then,” and ‘‘in the kingdom of 
heaven,” seems to connect the question “‘ Who is the greatest ?”’ 
with the preceding story about Peter—as though Peter seemed 
“the greatest,” having been specially favoured both by the 
miracle and by being associated with his Master (“for. me and 
for thee” )+. ° 

Origen asks the meaning of Matthew’s phrase “im that hour” 
or ‘‘in that day,” expressly saying that the MSS vary. This 
affords external evidence for the conclusion to which internal 
evidence also points, that at an early period there was doubt 
about the date and the occasion of this doctrine on the question 
“Who is the greatest?’”? The Diatessaron says that the tax- 
‘collectors came ‘‘when Simon went forth without.” But these 
words occur nowhere in the New Testament except after 
Peter’s denial (in Mark and Matthew)”. And Origen regards 
Jesus in the story of the Statérv as symbolically “comforting” 
Peter and assuring him that he is ‘‘free” from sin, and ‘“‘a son”’ 
of God’. These are indications that Matthew’s narrative may 
be another version of the story of Peter’s fishing—or rather 
taking the lead in fishing—which John places after Christ’s 
resurrection‘. 





1 So Clem. Alex. 947 Hérpos...tmép od pdvov kal éavtov tov dédpov 6 
cerTnp exrede?, and Origen (and Jerome) on Mt. xvii. 24—7. 

2 Mk xiv. 68 e&p\dev eo, Mt. xxvi. 75 eEeAOav eo, [Lk. xxii. 62]. 
This will be discussed in its order, p. 537 foll. 

3 Origen Comm. Matth, xiii. 11, Lomm. iii. 232. 

* See Notes 2999 (vii)—(xvi) on the story of the Stater. If “went 
forth without” meant “outside the circle (Heb. house) of Christ’s 
disciples,’ then Mt. xvii. 25 “when he came into the house”’ would 
mean “when he returned to that. house.’ In Mark, the repeated 
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These Synoptic variations are followed by still more impor- 
tant deviations in Matthew and Luke from the Marcan version 
of Christ’s words ‘“‘If any one desires to be first he shall be last 
of all.” Their matural meaning is “He shall be punished by 
being last of all.” But this punitive meaning is out of place 
here. A better sense would be given by substituting the 
imperative “Let him become, or, make himself, last of all,” 
which Luke has elsewhere!. That would resemble the Synoptic 
tradition with the imperative, “If any one desires to follow me 
let him take up his cross?.” There are many instances of such 
an imperative in the New Testament’. There is probably no 
instance in the New Testament (except in a Mark-Matthew 








(ix. 33—4) “in the way” may naturally have been omitted by Mt.- 
Lk. as superfluous. But the word is frequent in the Acts, and occurs 
also in Hermas, to mean “the Way of the Lord” in a particular sense, 
namely, “the Way of the Gospel’’—as distinct from ‘the way of the 
Law” concerning which Jethro said to Moses (Exod. xviii. 20) “thou 
shalt shew them the way wherein they must walk.’’ Doubtless Mark 
took it literally both here and in other passages where he alone 
inserts it, but it might have meant originally “iu [veasoning con- 
cerning| the Way.” When Jesus said (Mk vi. 8, Lk. ix. 3, comp. 
Mt. x. 10) “Take nothing for the (Lk. ins. rjv) way,” it is probable 
that His disciples understood Him as including the meaning “Take 
nothing for the Way [of the Lord],’’ which perhaps Lk.’s rjv emphasizes. 

In Mk x. 17 “when he was going forth ¢o [the] way,’ Matthew 
and Luke—who omit the clause—perhaps discerned another super- 
fluity. .But it was the way to Jerusalem, and the way to the Cross. 
And it introduces the story of the rich young man, who did not 
understand what the Way meant, to which succeeds, after an interval, 
the story of the blind beggar who (Mk x. 52) “followed Jesus in the 
way.’ There is much to be said for the hypothesis, here and else- 
where, of a twofold meaning in Mark. See Light 3755 c—j on “The 
Way of the Lord” and “The Way,” and Law pp. 494—5. To 
these add that (Levy i. 1634, 4246) the Aramaic and Hebrew 
words for “way’’ may be used to denote “incidental (beildufig)”’ 
teaching. 

1 Lk. xxii. 26 6 peitov...ywéoOw os 6 vewrepos. This is parall. to 
éora (rep.) in Mk x. 43—4, Mt. xx. 26—7. 

2 Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, Lk. ix. 23. 

8 Comp. I Cor. xiv. 35 «i O¢ Te pavOdvey Oédovow...€mEepeTatocay, 
2 Thess. ili. 10 e¢ rus ov Oédeu epyaler Oat nde eo GiéT@, etC. 
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repetition of this tradition later on) where “‘he shall be,” in 
such a sentence as Mark’s, means ‘‘let him become.” It is 
not surprising that Matthew and Luke have altered it and that 
the Diatessaron omits it. Origen, it is true, extracts a non- 
- punitive sense out of Mark; but he does it with the preface 
that the words ‘‘are able to be understood as meaning” so-and- 
so; and in his own words, when paraphrasing Mark, he (like 
Luke) alters ‘“‘he shall be’”’ into ‘‘let him become?.” 
It would be rash to say that Origen is wrong. For the 
Hebrew future sometimes represents the imperative®, and 
Mark’s Greek may be Hebraic, to be interpreted Hebraically. 
But the point of importance for us is, that Mark has not clearly 
expressed this doctrine as to ‘“‘who is the greatest?,”’ that 
Matthew and Luke have deviated from it, and that we may 
consequently expect to find Johannine Intervention. 

John intervenes as follows in two ways, first, as to the 
general question (in Mark and Matthew) “ Who is the greatest?” 
and secondly, as to the particular question (in Luke) “which of 





1Mk x. 43—4, Mt. xx. 26—7, éorat tyaev Oudxovos.. .€oTar TavT@V 
(Mt. tuov) doddrAos. The future would naturally be used of con- 
sequent reward, or consequent punishment (but not of duty) as in 
1 Cor. iii. 12, 14, 15, 17. When the Apostle passes to what ought 
to be done he uses the imperative, ib. 18 et ris doxei coos civar... 
pwpos yevéoOew iva yévnta copes. 

In Mt. xxiii. 11 there is no “if-clause” (as there is in the parall. 
Mk ix. 35) and the future may be the legal future: “[The Law is 
that] the greatest of you shail be your servant.” 

2 Origen (on Mt. xix. 30, Lomm. iii. 383 foll.) Odr@ 8€ dvvarac 
voeia@ar kai 7d (Mk ix. 35) “EZ rus OéX\eu mp@ros eivae 2orar TravTev 
éoxaros "—as ei Eheyev: "Evel viv ra mpwreia AapBavovot of ard Tov eOvav 
...€t TWs BovAerar TO GAnOivdy mperov dvadraBeiv, yevér Ow év rois bd Tod 
vov “lopand éoxdrous civar vevouiopévors, 7.e. “Tf anyone wills and purposes 
to attain the real and ideal FIRST, let him become [one! among 
those who by the Israel of this present world are thought of as Iast.”’ 

Also on Mt. xviii. 2 foll., Origen, when he comes to Mk ix. 35 
‘(Lomm. iit. 245), quotes with yevéoOar (ei tis Oéder mpSros yevér Oa), 
and prob. (Cod. Reg.) with gsr, having previously said that the 
first place shall be obtained by rov yevouevov mavrov éoyarov. 

3 E.g. Gen. 1. 3 “Let there be light,’”? LXX yernOnto, Aq. yevécba, 
Sym. éorw, Exod. xxxv. 2, 1 K. ii. 24 “let him die,’’? LXX Exod. 
redevtatw, but I K. davatadnoera. 
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them should be the greatest.’’ In his Gospel, the GREATER 
is always identified with the Father and Giver in heaven, who 
is continually giving to the Son and through the Son, and of 
whom the Son says that He is “ greater than all, ” and, later on, 
“The Father is greater than I1.” This is the general view of 
greatness. Not till the Last Discourse, and after the Washing 
of Feet, comes the particular warning to the disciples “A 
servant is not greater than his lord nor an apostle gveatey than 
he that sent him?.” By that time it has been made clear to 
them that the greatness they are to aim at consists in divine 
love and divine giving, or grace®, and that the Father, though 
called GREATER by the Son, is not ‘‘greater” than the Son 
according to any measurement of this world; for almost in the 
same sentence in which the Father is called “‘greater than all,” 
the Son says “‘I and the Father are one*.’”’ When Jesus says 
to Peter—in the only passage where the Fourth Gospel suggests 
a thought of superiority of one disciple over another—‘‘lovest 
thou me more than these>?”’ the question is obviously a 
gentle rebuke and may include the meaning “‘ Dost thou still, 
as in old days, desire to be foremost and first? If thou dost, 
there is only one way. He is the greatest whose love is the 
greatest. And he who loves the shepherd will feed the sheep.” 


§ 9. “Taking a little child in his arms,” in Mark 


. Both here and later on, Matthew and Luke omit the Marcan 
tradition that Jesus “‘took a little child in his arms®.”” Also, 








Fill 120, x10 2 9. 2 Jn xii. 16,2ev. 20. 
3 Comp. Jn xv. 13 “greater love hath no one than this, that one 
lay down his life for his friends.” 


4 Jn x. 29—30. So |fial oe anes 

6 Mk ix. 36 Mt. xviii. 2 Ke Ke, 47 

kal aBav matdiov kal mpookadeodpevos émudaBopevos mrat- 
éotnoev avTo ev péom matdiov éotnoev aiTo ev — diov eotnaev avTdo map 
avT@v Kal évaykadicd- péo@ avTav. €auT@. 


pevos avTo... ¥ 
kava 7, 
Mk x. 16 Mt. xix. 15 foll. om. 

Kal evayKadiodpevos Kal émGeis Tas xelpas 
aura KarevAdyer Tels adtois.. 
Tas xelpas én ard. 

See Son 3425 a—f on the “carrying” of Israel by Jehovah, and 
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instead of (Mark and Matthew) ‘caused [the child] to stand in 
the midst of them [i.e. the disciples],” Luke has “caused [the 
child] to stand by his side.” There are other variations, some 
pointing to early Semitic or Greek corruption!. But these do 
not greatly diminish the probability that Mark has preserved 
the original tradition, and that there were two distinct acts. 
In the first, Jesus placed the little child within the circle of the 
disciples, identifying it with them. In the second, He took it 
up in His arms, identifying it with Himself. This has been 
modified by Matthew and Luke, partly perhaps owing to 





on its paraphrase, or misrepresentation, in LXX. Similar causes to 
those which influenced the translators of Deut. i. 31 “carried,” LXX 
erpopopdpyce Or erpomopdpnae, Aq. jpev, Sym. éBdoracey, may have 
influenced Matthew and Luke here—Mark being alone in preserving 
_ Christ’s symbolical action. 

1 See Son 3518 a on the Marcan traditions about “raising up,”’ 
Mk i. 31 (not in Lk. iv. 39), ix. 27 “raised up” the demoniac child 
(not in Mt.-Lk.). In Mk x. 16, evayxadtodpevos is altered by D 
into mpockadeoduevos which is also in the text of the parall. Lk. xviii. 
16 and in Mt. xviii. 2 (Mt. xix. 15 om. the word). *EvaykaAifopat, 
in LXX, occurs only in Prov. vi. 10 (rep. xxiv. 33) “folding (pan) 
the hands,’’ Aq. mepiAapBavo. | 

In Mk ix. 36, SS has “And he had taken (23D)) a certain (1M) 
lad and made him to stand (or, raised him up) among them and 
looked (1N) at him” (instead of “embraced”); and in Lk. ix. 47, 
omitting “certain (1n),’’ SS has “took hold of (aM8) a lad” (Curet. 
inserts “cevtain”’) “and made him to stand (or, raised him up) by 
them” (instead of (Curet.) “by him’’). Comp. Mk ix. 27 (the demoniac 
child) ‘took hold of (1M8) him by the hand and made him to stand 
(or, raised him up).’”’ These facts indicate that there may have been 
confusion between \n “Jooked”’ and 4n “a certain,” and also between 
Heb. INN “one,” “a certain” and Aram. InN “take hold of’ (Heb. 
tM) (See Corrections baal (1) (¢) foll., and Gesen. 28 a on Job viii. 17). 

In t K. i, 2, Heb. “wm the Dee of” is paraphrased in LXX by 
perd, and in i K. iii, 20, Heb. “from my side (Syn). -in her bosom (pn) ”’ 
are both rendered in Targ. by forms of c a Oe KOAtros 
occurs only in 2 Clem. § 4 éav fre per’ ewod ouvnypevot €v TH KOAT@ pov, 
on which Lightf. says that it is perhaps from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians and that the language is derived from Is.xl.117@ Bpayiov. . 
kai ev r@ kdAr@, Where the latter clause, though om. in the best MSs 
of LXX, is in several MSS and Versions, and in the Hebrew. 
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corruption of the text, partly because they did not perceive 
the distinct meanings of the two symbolical acts, and, in 
particular Christ’s thought of the Father of Israel, “carrying” 
His child in “the wilderness” as described in Deuteronomy. 
It is true that Mark sometimes repeats one and the same 
tradition in two forms; but in this case the evidence indicates 
either that he has not done so, or that, if he has done so, the 
rare word for ““embracing” or ‘“‘taking in the arms” was a 
part of the original. The action is so emotional and original 
that we can explain its omission by Matthew and Luke. We 
could not explain its insertion (without authority) by Mark. 

In the Fourth Gospel the thought of the Child in the 
“bosom”’ of the Father is brought before us at first only in 
a metaphysical form as the Word “‘ [looking] toward, or |in close 
relation] with, God}, but very soon definitely, as ‘‘the only 
begotten Son, who is im (lit. to) the bosom of the Father?.”” The 
‘word does not occur again till the evening of the Last Supper, 
where it is connected with the thought of love: ‘‘There was at 
the table reclining in the bosom of Jesus one of his disciples, 
whom Jesus loved’.” .The Greek word here—as also above— 
‘used for “‘bosom” means, strictly speaking, the fold of the 
garment over the breast, not the breast itself. But the Gospel 
proceeds to use the latter term: ‘He leaning back, as he was, 
on the breast of Jesus*.”’ This is repeated later on, after a 
dialogue about loving, when Peter “‘seeth the disciple whom 
Jesus loved following—[that same disciple] who also leaned back 
on his bveast at the supper®.’’ Finally this “disciple” is men- 
tioned in almost the last sentence of the book: ‘This is the 
disciple that beareth witness of these things and wrote these 
things; and we know that his witness is true®.” 

Even if these passages stood alone we might reasonably 
infer that this Johannine picture of the disciple in Christ’s 





1-Jni. I mpos. . 2 Jni. 18 eis roy KoAmov. 
ST pale annie 2 aiexaie2 5 
5 Jn xxi. 20. Jesus has previously asked Peter (xxi. I5—1I7) 
“Lovest (dyaras) thou me more than these?” and then, twice 
(but using first dyamds, then gur<is), “ Lovest thou me ala 
Cm x 242 
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bosom, whom Jesus loved, is intended, not only to describe 
actual fact (or, actual vision) as regards one disciple, but also 
to suggest to us the thought of all the disciples whom Jesus 
loves and carries like little children in His bosom. As the Only 
begotten Son in the bosom of the Father uniquely declares the 
Father, so such a bosom disciple (it is suggested) bears witness 
to, and uniquely declares, the Son. Such a disciple is the 
representative of Jesus in every region of His love: ‘“‘When 
Jesus therefore saw his mother and the disciple standing by 
whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, see, thy son! 
Then saith he to the disciple, See, thy mother!!” It is 
from the Word with God, the Only begotten who is, like 
a Little Child, in the bosom of the Father, that there comes, 
to those who receive Him, authority to become “ [newborn] 
children of God’’: ‘“‘As many as received him, to them he gave 
authority to become [newborn] children of God, to them that 
believe in his name, who were begotten, not from...but from” 
God?.” Thus the doctrine of regeneration goes hand in hand 
with the doctrine of belief, or faith, in the name of the Son. 
But it is not to be merely barren belief: ‘If a man love me 
he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will ‘ 
come unto him and make our abode with him3.” The Father ~ 
does not ‘‘come” alone, nor the Son alone; nor do they come 
without the fulfilment of a condition (“if”); they come, united, 
in the Spirit of Love to those who welcome them in that Spirit. 
Our conclusion is that John has intervened in favour of 
Mark, or rather in favour of the Hebrew thought latent in Mark. 
The Law said to Israel ‘‘The Lord thy God. carried thee as 
aman doth carry his son4.” Isaiah, in the Hebrew text, pre- 
dicted that the Shepherd of Israel would not only gather the 
lambs with His arm but also “ carry them in his bosom®.”’ These 
metaphors were regarded by Jesus as meaning, in effect, ‘‘ The 
idols of the heathen are carried by their worshippers, and the 
kings of this world are carried in state by the subjects whom 





1 Jn xix. 26. See Proclam. DeA73: 
a Jni. 12—13., e ]Rsives: 
SS Dewtrias Tt Bice clvenne 
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they oppress, but the True God is the Nursing Father who 
carries His children as babes and sustains them as though He 
were their nurse.”” Then followed the inference that the true 
and real man in- the New Kingdom—the man “made in the 
image and conformed to the likeness” of God—is to be, not 
a servant or subject, but a child, being born from above and 
resting as a babe on the bosom of the Father in heaven. Being 
Himself this ideal Child, Jesus desired passionately to impart 
to His disciples, as to His fellow-children, the sense of the need 
of this regeneration, and He imparted it not only by uttered 
word but also through passionate action which Mark has, most 
faithfully described. John does not describe it but leads us 
to the thought of what it implies—partly by Christ’s doctrine, 
partly by Johannine comment, partly by Johannine drama, 
introducing the character of the beloved disciple reclining on 
the ‘‘bosom” of Jesus. 


§ 10. “In my name,’ and “because ye are Christ’s,”’ 
in Mark} 


Luke omits the Marcan tradition “‘There is no man that 
shall do a mighty work in my name and be able quickly to 





1 Mk ix. 38—4I1 
REV) ( 


2 Lk. ix. 49—50 


Mt. x. 
(R.V.) 


x. 4 
V.) 


(38) John said un- 
to him, Master (or, 
Teacher), we saw one 
casting out devils in 
thy name: and we 
forbade him, because 
he followed not us. 


(39) But Jesus 
said, Forbid him not: 
for there is no man 
which shall do a 
mighty work (lit. 
power) in my name, 
and be able quickly 
to speak evil of me. 

(40) For he that is 
not against us is for 
us. 

(41) For whoso- 
ever shall give you a 


(49) And John an- 


And whosoever 
shall give to drink 
unto one of these 
little ones a cup of 
cold water only, in 


swered, and = said, 
Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in 
thy name; and we 
forbade him, because 
he followeth not with 
us. 

(50) But Jesus 
said unto him, For- 
bid [him] not: for 
he that is not against 
you is for you. 
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speak evil of me,” though he inserts the words of Jesus that 
precede and followit. Perhaps Luke had in view the “vagabond 
Jews” who practised exorcism with adjuration through “ Jesus- 
whom-Paul-preacheth’’—as though this compound ‘‘name”’ were 
a name of power in the world of demons. Mark’s tradition 
may have been used by some impostors to justify themselves 
in the eyes of Christians: “‘We cast out devils in the name of 
Jesus; consequently we are Christians.”” The meaning attached 
by Mark to “in my name” must be illustrated by the Marcan 
context, where ‘‘name”’ is mentioned in the Greek, though not 
in the R.V. text, “in [the] name that [R.V. (text) because] ye 
are Christ’s,” and also by the parallel Matthéw which has “‘in 
(lit. into) the name of a disciple.” 

Matthew also substitutes “one of these little ones” for the 
Marcan “you” (in “give you a cup of water’’)?. And this 





Mk ix. 38—41 Mt. x. 42 Lk. ix. 49—50 
(R.V.) conid. (R.V.) Contd. (R.V.) 


‘ cupotwatertodrink, the name of a dis- 
because (Jit. in name ciple, verily I say un- 
that) ye are Christ’s, to you, he shall in no 
verily Isay unto you, wise lose his reward. 
he shall in no wise 

lose his reward. 


1 Acts xix. 13 “took upon them to name over them...the name 
of the Lord Jesus, saying, I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.” : 

* Clem. Alex. 579 and 953 (quoting Mt. x. 42 loosely) and Jerome 
and Chrys. ad loc. assume that “these little ones” meant either 
apostles or disciples of Christ in general, without implying spiritual 
littleness in the sense of weakness. This is more probable than the 
notion that Jesus meant, by “little ones,” those who need teaching, 
as in the Midr. on Gen. xiv. 1 (Wii. p. 191) quoted by Wetstein on 
Mt. x. 42—a saying of no authority, put into the mouth of king 
Ahaz. Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 35 quotes Lk. xvii. 2 “one of these 
little ones”’ as meaning “one of His disciples.’ Christ’s tender and 
affectionate use of the word “little one” may be perhaps illustrated 
by Is. lx. 22, but more by Jewish thoughts about “the little one” 
as exemplified in Benjamin and David (Jacob also, as compared 
with Esau, is “the little one”). See Proclam. p. 419 referring to 
Aboth iv. 26 on the name “Samuel the Little.” 

Clem. Rom. § 46 (see Lightf.) twice mentions rév éxdexrdv pov, 
in quoting the Gospels, where Lk. xvii. 2 has rév fuxpav tovtov, but 
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usefully reminds us that the preceding Marcan context has 
been speaking of a “‘little-child”’ or “‘ one of such little-children” 
as Christ’s representative. Matthew also has spoken of a 
special “‘Uittle-child” as being placed by Jesus “‘in the midst of” 
the disciples, and of Jesus as saying ‘“‘ Whosoever receiveth one 
such little-child in my name receiveth me.” This “ little-child”’ 
Jerome prefers to regard, not (I) as the Holy Spirit (which is 
Origen’s view), nor (2) as a ‘‘casual (quemlibet) little one” 
introduced as a type of simple childhood, but (3) as ‘‘ Jesus 
Himself.” This last view (and by what act or gesture Jesus 
“placed Himself in their midst”) Jerome does not clearly 
explain. But it is useful as reminding us of the language of 
Jesus about John the Baptist and Himself as “‘children in the 
market place?,” and as suggesting to us that in the Marcan 
passage under consideration, ‘‘in the name that ye are Chnist’s”’ 
may have originally been “in the name of the Little-Child.” 
This, being interpreted—and_ rightly—as meaning “in the 
name of the Messiah,” may have caused Mark to render it by 
the paraphrase in his extant text?. 

If this explanation is correct, the original of Mark’s tradition, 





Mk ix. 42 adds rév miorevovrwy and Mt. xviii. 6 ray mucrevévror eis epé. 
Here (1) Lk. seems to have preserved the original, (2) Mk paraphrased, 
(3) Mt. made the paraphrase clearer, (4) Clem. Rom. occidentalised 
the mental “little ones” as “elect.’”’ The meaning is retained by 
Clement, but the homely and spiritual beauty is gone, submerged in 
technical theology. 

1 Jerome on Mt. xviii. 2 “ Vel simpliciter quemlibet parvulum, ut 
aetatem quaereret et similitudinem innocentiae demonstraret: vel 
certe parvulum statuit in medio eorum setpsum, qui non ministrari 
sed ministrare venerat, ut eis humilitatis tribueret exemplum. Alii 
parvulum interpretantur Spiritum sanctum, quem posuerit in 
cordibus discipulorum, ut superbiam in humilitatem mutaret.”’ 
Origen Comm. Matth. xiii. 18 (Lomm. i. 243) describes the Holy 
Spirit as being “called by the Saviour, and made to stand in the 
moral centre of the disciples of Jesus (craev ev péow TO tyepoveK@ Tov 
paénrev "Inood),”’ that is, in their heart and conscience. 

2 Mt. xi. r1—19, Lk. vii. 28—35, see Son 3523—5. 

3 See Son 3534d where reasons are given for preferring this 
explanation to the one offered in Clue 268—72 (that the original was 
“in the NAME,” 2.e. “in God’s name’”’). 
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might be regarded by the Fourth Evangelist as meaning “‘ When 
I speak of doing a work ‘in my name’ I do not mean ‘in the 
name of Jesus’ as a wizard might say ‘in the name of Iao’— 
some supposed Being of which he knew nothing except that 
this combination of syllables enabled him to work wonders. 
Nor is it like ‘in the name of Caesar,’ meaning ‘in the name of 
the Power at present on the imperial throne.’ I mean ‘in the 
name of Jesus the Little One of God,’ inseparable from the 
Father; or ‘Jesus the Anointed or Messiah of God,’ inseparable 
from the Anointing Spirit of Regeneration. The name of Jesus 
must not be used as a charm, loosened and detached from the 
thoughts of Son of God and Anointed of God.’”’ Luke gives the 
impression of not perceiving that Jesus is associating Himself, as 
the Little One, with the disciples, who are also “‘little ones.”’ 
Whereas Mark has “he that is not against us is for us,” Luke 
has “you” instead of “us.’’ He has also omitted the Marcan 
words “There is no man that shall do a mighty work in my 
name...speak evil of me”; perhaps because he did not perceive 
that “in my name” meant “in my Spirit,” and obviously no 
one speaking “in the Spirit of Jesus” could “speak evil” of 
Jesus Himself. 

Turning to Johannine facts, we find the name “Christ” 
apparently used by Jesus thus: ‘‘And this is eternal life, that 
they should know thee, the only true God, and [him] whom thou 
sentest—Jesus Christ'.”” This extremely difficult expression 
may perhaps be best explained, if the text is correct (which is 
by no means certain), as a paraphrase intended to sum up the 
doctrine of “eternal life,” which is here mentioned for the last 
time in this Gospel. It was mentioned for the first time in 
a passage that speaks of “the Son of man” as destirled to be 
“lifted up” on earth, in consequence of the action of God in 
heaven, who “‘so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have 
eternal life®.”” Now we are at last told what “eternal life” is. 
We might have supposed that the definition would stop short — 





1 Jn xvii. 3, on which see Joh. Gr. 1936. 
2 Jn iii. 14—16. 
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at “‘to know thee, the only true God.” But the text adds words 
apparently intended to remind us that when we speak’ of 
“only,” or “alone,” in connection with God, we must not stop 
at that word if there is a danger of its being misunderstood as 
“solitary.” We must go on to say that He is not really “alone,” 
since He is, and always was, with the Son—who declares Him}, 
and who.is here brought before our view as giving His account 
of the work that He had to do as the Man (Jesus), as the 
Messiah (Christ), and as the Messenger from heaven to earth 
(“whom thou hast sent’’)?. 

Returning to the Marcan traditions “in my name” and 
“speak evil of me,’’ we are naturally led to illustrate them from 
the Pauline saying ““No man speaking in the Spirit of God saith 
Jesus is anathema®” ; for Mark’s “ speak-evil-of”’ is used by him 
and by Matthew to express ‘‘cursing’”’ (as used by LXX in 
rendering the Mosaic decree “he that curseth father or mother 
let him die the death?*’’). Paul has perhaps in view such public 
“ sheaking-evil-of (or, cursing) the Way [of Christ]” in the 
synagogue as he himself experienced on the part of Jews in 
Ephesus®. A parallel to this Pauline saying about the anathe- 
matizing of Jesus is found in the Johannine Epistle ‘‘ Prove 





1 Jn i. 18 “The only begotten Son that is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” “Only begotten (uovoyevs) Son” 
balances, as it were, “only (novos) true God.’’ Neither epithet implies 
solitude. 

2 It must be admitted that this explanation of the mention of 
“Jesus” is not satisfactory. It has been suggested (comp. Joh. Gr. 
2768—9) that vidv cov, after dv dméoreikas, may have been written 
YNcoy and corrupted into incoy 2.é. “Incovv, and then Xpioroy added. 

Se TeCOnVdings: 

4 Mk vil. to, Mt. xv. 4 kaxodoyéo, quoting Exod. xxi. 17 R.V. 
“curse’’ (marg. “‘revile”). The causative (pi.) of the verb bbp means 
(Gesen. 886 6) “prop. make contemptible,’ but in Exod. xxi. 17 it 
is parall. to (xxi. 15) “strike’”’ and implies something more serious 
than bringing into contempt. It occurs in Gen. xii. 3 “I will bless 
them that bless thee and him that curseth thee will I curse.’ The 
noun mbop is rendered (about 30 times) without exception as “curse,”’ 
apd, xardpa etc. Goodspeed gives kaxodoyéo only in Didach. § 2 ov kaxo- 
hoynoes, “non maledices.”’ 

5 Acts xix. 9 kakoAoyodvtes Thy 600v.... 
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the spirits, whether they are of God, because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world...every spirit that 
looseth (or, confesseth not) Jesus is not of God; and this is the 
[spirit] of the antichrist...1.” The two together bring us 
back to the meaning that appears to be latent under the 
Marcan tradition: ‘‘There is no fear that one who really casts 
out devils in my name, that is, im the name of the Little One, the 
Spirit of Sonship, will find it possible, a few minutes afterwards, 
to curse me in the Synagogue. For the casting out is in the 
Spirit of Christ, but the cursing would be in the spirit of the 
antichrist.”’ 

It should be noted that this saying (‘‘Forbid him not”) is 
the only one in the Synoptic Gospels that iserecorded—(so far 
as concerns the first part of it)—as having come from Jesus to 
the Apostle John?. In its inclusive spirit it resembles the post- 





1 yz Jn iv. 1—3. R.V. marg. gives no parall. to 1 Cor. xii. 3 
except this. An examination of the authorities alleged in Westcott’s 
excursus on I Jn iv. 3 W.-H. txt py duodoyel, Marg, Aver, Should be 
supplemented by a consideration of Jn ii. 19 Avoare, applied to the 
Holy Place and also to Christ’s “body, The facts, as a whole, 
suggest as the most probable conclusion that “looseth Jesus,’ though 
no longer extant in Greek MSS, was the original reading in the Epistle. 
If so, it may have been used with more than one allusion, (1) “loose 
the name ‘ Jesus’ from the name ‘Christ,’”’ (2) “loose Jesus, the Son, 
from the Father and the Spirit,” (3) “loose, i.e. pull down, the One 
Holy PLACE, the divine unity of the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit.” The Jew that said to an evil spirit (Acts xix. 13) “I adjure 
you by jesus whom Paul preacheth’’ would be ‘condemned by John 
as “loosing Jesus,’’ using the name as a mere charm, detached from 
all those emotions of love and pity and faith with which a disciple of 
Jesus strove to relieve the sufferings of those whom Jesus loved. 

2 Mk ix. 38—50 seems continuous. The first part is certainly 
addressed to John. Nothing, in Mark’s text, indicates whether the 
whole is, or is not, addressed to John. John’s appeal is in the 
plural, “we saw.’”’ The reply is also in the plural, “ Forbid ye not,” 
which continues in what follows, But the parallel columns of 
Matthew and Luke indicate that the whole is not regarded by them 
as addressed to one disciple, on a single occasion. At Mk ix. 4I, 
Luke departs from Mark. At Mk ix. 42, Matthew (xviii. 6) returns 
to Mark, and Luke (xvii. 1—2) has a parallel elsewhere. Mk ix. 43—8 
has a parallel in Matthew (xviii. 8—9) but none in Luke. Mk ix. 
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resurrectional utterance to Peter ‘‘What God hath cleansed, 
that make not thou common!.” If the utterance to John was 
also post-resurrectional we could understand the introduction of 
the phrase “‘in the name that ye are Christ’s?.” 





49—50 has a parallel elsewhere in Matthew (v. 13, Sermon on the 
Mount) and a parallel elsewhere in Luke (xiv. 34——5). 

BOUNCES 15. 

* Perhaps the difference of prepositions in the phrase “in my 
(or, thy) name” ought not to pass quite unnoticed. °Emi in Mk ix. 39 
emt T@ dvdpari pov, and Mk ix. 37, Mt. xviii. 5, Lk. ix. 48, contrasts 
curiously with év in Mk ix. 38, Lk. ix. 49 €v T@ dvopari cov. “In 
(3) the name of the Lord,” in Hebrew, would literally be rendered 
by év. But the early books of LXX favour emi, e.g. Exod. v. 23, 
Deut. xvili. 5, 19, 20 etc. Note, however, Deut. xviii. 20 év dvdépatu 
OeOv érépov and prep. ev omitted in Deut. xviii. 7, 22. In 2 Chr. 
xiv. 11 (Asa speaks) “O Lord,...we rely on thee, and in (emi) thy 
name are we come against this multitude,’ R.V. marg. refers to 
1 S. xvii. 45 (David speaks to Goliath) “I come unto thee im (ev) 
the name of the Lord,’ and we might have expected ei in both, to 
denote reliance “on” God. Butitisnotso. In Deut. xxi. 5 LXX 
eri, Field assumes that Aq., Sym., and Theod. would use ¢v as the 
literal rendering of the Hebrew. The tradition of Mark and Luke 
about the words of John the son of Zebedee may have preserved the 
Semitic preposition, while such words of Christ’s reply as Mark alone 
records were handed down in a separate tradition following the LX X 
in style. 

The scriptural Hebrew “in the name” must be distinguished from 
the later Hebrew “to the name,’’ exemplified in Mt. x. 41 “he that 
receiveth a prophet to the name of a prophet (cis dvopa mpodpyrov) '’— 
on which see Wetstein ad Joc. and Dalman Words pp. 306, 123, 183— 
meaning “looking to his character as a prophet.’’ Of this Gesenius 
(1027—-8) gives no instance. But see Ovyr. Pap. 37. 17 (A.D. 49) 
BovAerat dvomate eAevOépov...ameveyxacda, “she wishes to take away 
the child on the ground that it was free-born.’’ This is a legal use 
apparently borrowed from the Latin “nomen” meaning “account” 
(also applied to a safe and responsible debtor who is “a good name”’). 
It is also used of “property standing in the name of,’ or “to the 
account of,’’ with é& 247. 31, 265. 45, 1274. II, with vm(ép) 1288. 22, 
also ém’ dvéuaros 1102. 23, dvduaros without prep. 1135. 2, 1192. 4 etc. . 
It appears to have passed through Latin and Greek legal usage into 
later Hebrew where “operam dat legi in nomen ejus ( now)” means 
(Berach. 17 a) studying the Law as being the Law (Wetstein). 
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§ II. 





“Tf thine eye offend thee,” in Mark and Matthew 


There is no very obvious connection between Mark’s tradition 
about the “reward” for “a cup of water” and Mark’s next 





1 In Mark, verses 44 and 46 (which are identical with verse 48) 
are omitted by R.V., following “the best ancient authorities.”’ 


Mk ix. 42—50 
(R.V.) 

(42) And whoso- 
ever shall cause one 
of these little ones 
that believe on me 
(many anc. auth. omit 
on me) to stumble, it 
were better for him 
if a great millstone 
(Zit. a millstone turn- 
ed by an ass) were 
hanged about his 
neck, and he were 
cast into the sea. 


(43) And if thy 
hand cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off: 
it is good for thee to 
enter into life maim- 
ed, ratherthan having 
thy two hands to go 
into hell (lit. Gehen- 
na), into the un- 
quenchable fire. 

(45) And if thy 
foot cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off: 
it is good for thee to 
enter into life halt, 
rather than having 
thy two feet to be 
cast into hell (/it. 
Gehenna). 

(47) And if thine 
eye cause thee to 


Mt. xviii. 6—9, v. 13 
(R.V.) 

(xvili.6) Butwho- 
so shall cause one of 
theselittle ones which 
believe on me to 
stumble, it is profit- 
able for him that a 
great millstone (Jit. 
a millstone turned by 
an ass) should be 
hanged about his 
neck, and !that] he 
should be sunk in the 
depth of the sea. 

(7) Woe unto the 
world because of oc- 
casions of stumbling ! 
for it must needs be 
that the occasions 
come; but woe to 
that man through 
whom the occasion 
cometh. 

(8) And if thy 
hand or thy foot 
causeth thee to stum- 
ble, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee: it 
is good for thee to 
enter into life maim- 
ed or halt, rather 
than having two 
hands or two feet 
to be cast into the 
eternal fire. 

(9) And if thine 
eye causeth thee to 
stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from 
thee: it is good for 
thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes 
to be cast into the 


Lk. xvii. I—2z, 
XIV. 34——5 
(R.V. 

(xvii. T) And he 
said unto his disciples, 
It is impossible but 
that occasions‘ of 
stumbling should 
come: but woe unto. 
him through whom 
they come! 

(2) It were well 
for him if a millstone 
were hanged about 
his neck, and he were 
thrown into the sea, 
rather than that he 
should cause one of 
these little ones to 
stumble. 
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words, which may be rendered for brevity’s sake ‘‘ whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones!.’’ Moreover Mark has 
combined the warning against “offending little ones” with a 





Mk ix. 42—50 
(R.V.) contd. 
stumble, cast it out: 
it is good for thee to 
enter into the king- 
dom of God with one 
eye, rather than hav- 
ing two eyes to be 
cast into hell> (lit. 

Gehenna) ; 
(48) Where their 
worm dieth not, and 


theweite. 1s) not 
quenched. 
(49) For every 


one shall be salted 
with fire [many anc. 
auth. add and every 
sacrifice shall be salt- 
ed with salt]. 

(50) Salt is good: 
but if the salt have 
lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye 


Mt. xvili. 6—9, v. 13 


(R.V.) contd. 


hell (ut. Gehenna) of 
fire. 


(v. 13) Ye are the 
salt of the earth: but 
if the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? it 
is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be 
cast out, and trodden 
under foot of men. 


Lk. xvii. 1—2, 
xiv. 34—5 
(R.V.) contd, 


(xiv. 34) Salt 
therefore is good: 
but if even the salt 
have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be 
seasoned ? 

(5) eltaenisy eat 
neither for the land 
nor for the dung- 
hill: [men] cast it 


season it? Have salt Outs i 


in yourselves, and be 
at peace one with 
another. 


1 Lk. xvii. 1 “It is impossible that offences should not come” 
follows (xvi. I—13) a warning to use wealth with a view to.salvation 
in the next world; and then (7b. 14—18) a passing allusion to the 
avarice of the Pharisees, and to John the Baptist and the law of 
divorce (as to which the Pharisees had not supported the Baptist in 
his protest against Herod Antipas); and then (ib. 19—31) the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, 

Hence, in the Synopticon, it will be found that Lk. xvii. 1 “It is 
impossible...’’ comes just after the passage where, in the parallel 
Mark, Jesus speaks about the “reward” for giving “a cup of 
watey,’ and where, in Luke, Dives cries “Father Abraham...send 
Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue.”’ Perhaps this was not thought an accidental coincidence by 
the author of Joseph the Carpenter who says (§1) “A single cup of 
watey,.if a man shall find it in the world to come, is greater and better 
than all the wealth of this whole world.” 
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warning against allowing one’s own members to “offend” 
oneself, The two sins appear at first sight so distinct that the 
combination is somewhat perplexing—apparently suitable to — 
a verbal index rather than to a record of doctrine. Luke has 
omitted the whole of the warning against what may be called 
“self-offending.”’ Clement of Rome quotes the Synoptists 
freely to warn the Corinthians against “offending,” not “Tittle 
ones,” but “the elect,’”’ by schism and discord}?. Justin Martyr 
on the other hand (in his Apology) quotes Matthew on ‘“‘self- 
offending” as a specimen of Christ’s inculcation of purity?. 
The doctrine of “‘ offences,’’ as set forth in the Three Gospels 
and in the Fourth, has been previously discussed’. But an 
answer is due here to the special question ‘“‘ What, if anything, 
does John teach, as equivalent to the Marcan doctrine about 
‘the eye’ and other bodily members as causes of ‘offence’?”’ 
The answer is that John goes to the spiritual root of all Mark’s 
precepts by substituting for all these members the single word 
“flesh.” Luke omits the only Synoptic tradition about the 
antithesis between the flesh and the spirit*. John emphasizes 
it. First, he himself introduces a suggestion of it in the 
Prologue to his Gospel®. Then he represents Jesus as intro- 





1 Clem. Rom. Cor. § 46 “Iva ti diéAkopev cai Staoma@pev Ta péAn TOU 
Xpiotov...elmev yap, Ovdai ro dvOpam@ exeiv@: Kahdov fv aiTe ei ovK 
eyevunOn 7) Eva Trav exextav pov cxavdadioa: Kpeirroy jv ait@ mepireOnvar 
porov kal kararovtic Ojva cis THY Oddaccayr i) Eva TaV exAEKTav pov SiacTpéeWat. 
Clement is here giving the first place to a late utterance placed by 
Mark (xiv. 21) and Matthew (xxvi. 24) (comp. Lk. xxii. 22) at the 
Lord’s Supper; he gives the second place to a version of the earlier 
utterance in Mkix. 42, Mt. xviii. 6, Lk. xvii. 2 in which he substitutes 
“elect” for “little ones.’”’ Clement of Alexandria 561 follows the 
Roman Clement. The passage placed first by Clement (Mk xiv. 21 
etc.) refers, in effect, to the “offence’”’ that was on the point of being 
caused to Christ’s disciples by Judas Iscariot (Gal. v. 11 “the offence 
of the cross’’). 

® Justin Martyr A pol. § 15 mepi pev ody cappootyns Tocodrov eirev: 
“Os dy euBdéyy... followed by <i 6 d@Oadpds cov (Mt. xviii. 9). 

3 See Law chap. v. §§ 9—1rOo. 

{Mie xiv 86, Vit) scxvi, an. 

5 Jn i. 13 ovd€ ek OedAnpatos capkds...add ex Geod is bolder than 
ovK ek Gapkos GAN ek vevmaros. 
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ducing more than a suggestion of it in the dialogue with 
Nicodemus about Regeneration!. Jesus also repeats it fn the 
doctrine about giving His own flesh and blood for the life of the 
world; and in this last instance there occurs the first of the 
two Johannine mentions of “offending,” thus, “Doth this 
offend you?...It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing ?,”’ 

What is the outcome of all this? It is—as elsewhere in the 
Fourth Gospel—that we are not to rest in negatives but to pass 
upward to affirmatives. We are not to cut off and cast away 
the flesh of the body of man; we are to take into ourselves the 
flesh and blood of the body of the Son of Man. It was in order 
that we might be “begotten,” not ‘from the will of the flesh”’ 
but “from God,” that “the Word became flesh.”’ It is written 
that, after the first Genesis, “all flesh corrupted God’s way upon 
the earth,” and Philo’s comment is ‘‘ Above all things, the name 
of ‘flesh’ is given to man when devoted to self-love®.”” This 
is what John assumes all through his Gospel. And the remedy 
for this ‘‘self-love,’’ John teaches us, is, not to destroy self, or 
the love of self, but to take into ourselves another love and 
another self, the love of the Father brought into our hearts by 
the Son—in whose Spirit we are to receive another self, being 
born again from above‘. 





1 Jn iii. 6 “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 

2 Jn vi. 61—3. 

3 Gen. vi. 12, on which Philo says.“ Ante omnia hominem amori 
sui deditum carnem dixit.’’ When Jesus says (Jn viii. 15) “ Ye judge 
according to the flesh,’ the meaning is “according to the fleshly eye,” 
which sees only that which suits one’s own love of self. That is the 
“eye” which, according to Mark, we are to “cast out.’”’ Such a 
person is “alone’’ when he judges. Jesus says (2b. viii. 16) “If I 
judge, my judgment is true; for I am of alone, but I and the Father 
that sent me.” 

4 As all the Synoptists mention the doom pronounced on the man 
that should ‘“‘offend”’ one of the “little ones,’’ there is no reason 
why John should intervene about it. Yet it is worth noting that 
John’s first instance of “offending” is followed by a mention of the 
falling away of many disciples, and then by a mention of “one of the 
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§ 12. ‘The unquenchable fire,’ in Mark 


“The unquenchable fire,” in Mark, here corresponds to “the 
eternal fire’ in the parallel Matthew!. Yet Matthew and 
Luke have “ unquenchable” in their records of John the Baptist’s 
teaching, ‘“‘But the chaff he will burn up in wnguenchable fire?,” 
following ‘‘fire,’ without ‘“‘unquenchable,” in both Gospels, 
“Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is cut out [of 
the ground] and cast into jfire?.”’ ; 

What are the Hebrew and Greek associations with the word ~ 
“anquenchable”? In the doctrine of the Baptist, is there any 
reason why the tree should be cast only into “fire,” but the 
chaff be burnt up in “‘unquenchable fire’? In the doctrine 
of Jesus, is there any connection between Matthew’s alteration 
of ‘‘unquenchable” into “eternal,” and Matthew’s subsequent 
omission of the Marcan words “‘Where their worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched®”? On these last words, as found 
in Isaiah, what has Jewish tradition to say, and is there any 
evidence to shew how they were regarded by Jesus? These 
are the questions now before us. 





Twelve” who is described (vi. 70) as “a devil.”’ The context seems 
to me to indicate that Judas is regarded as in some degree causing 
this “offence.” 

1 Mkix. 43 dmeNOeciv eis rnv yéevvav eis TO wip TO doBeorov, Mt. xviii. 8 
BAnOnva eis TO Ip TO aiwviov. 

POMC iii 2, Wk. nrg re dea ae Katakavoet rupi acBéoTo. 

3 Mt. iti. to, Lk. iti. 9 éxxémrerar Kat eis mop BdaddrAera. In 
Dan. iv. 14, ékxémrev=Aram. “cut down [a tree]” 353 (but “the 
stump” is to be left). This is an exceptional meaning for éxxéaro. 
It might=n73, “eradicate,” or (as Aq. in Deut. xix. 5) “cut out 
[branches for firewood], 36m. In Rom. xi. 22, 24 it is used of 
“cutting owt [a branch from one tree to graft on another].” 

* “Into fire,”” not “into the fire.’ Comp. 1 Pet. i. 7 “tried by 
five.” The insertion or omission of “the” in the phrase “in, [the] 
fire” may depend not only on Greek context but also on precedents 
in Hebrew—where “in the fire” is almost universal (Mandelk. 156 
gives Ezek. xxiv. 12 “her rust goeth not forth [even] in fire” as 
almost the only exception). See below, p. 103, n. I. 

5 Mk ix. 48 émov 6 oxwdAné airay od teAeuTa Kal TO Up ov oBévyurar | 
(comp. Is. Ixvi. 24). 
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In LXX, the adjective ‘‘unquenchable,” asbestos, occurs only 
in Job (most MSS) “A fire not blown [by man] shall devour him,” 
where the Targum has “the fire of Gehenna which ts not blown [by 
man|\1,”’ Elsewhere, Biblical Hebrew and Greek use the verb 
“quench,” occurring for the first time in the Law of the whole 
burnt offering enacting that the fire “shall be kept burning,” 
and “shall not be quenched2.” This is also used of quenching 
metaphorically a destructive flame or one kindled by the wrath 
of God*. In particular, Isaiah, after he has said to Israel 
about the Gentiles ‘‘They shall bring all your brethren out of 
all the nations for an offering unto the Lord.,.as the children 
of Israel bring their offering in a clean vessel into the house of 
the Lord,...” concludes his prophecy with a mention of fire 
that shall not be quenched: ‘And they shall go forth [from 
Jerusalem] and shall look upon the carcases of the men that 
have rebelled* against me ; for their worm shall not die, and their 
five shall not be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring unto 
all flesh®.”” This accords with words near the commencement 





1 Job xx. 26, mp) Xb, B &® dkavorov, L. S. “unburnt,” “incom- 
bustible,’’ but used in B to mean “not kindled [by manj.” 

2 Lev. vi. 9 “The burnt offering shall be on the place of burning 
(7719) upon the altar all night unto the morning, and the fire of 
the altar shall be burning (7p\n) thereon (Jit. in it, as A.V., 13)— 
LXX adds “it shall not be quenched”’—“...(12) the fire upon the 
altar shall be burning (7p1N) in it, it shall not be quenched (M33N nd)... 
(13) fire continually (4'%n) shall be burning (7p1n) on the altar, it 
shall not be quenched (n35Nn nd).” 

Rashi’s rematk “He that quenches the fire on the altar tvans- 
gresses two negative precepts,” is worth noting in view of the fact 
that the LXX interpolates “it shall not be quenched” so as to make 
three (not “two’’), and that many MSS of Mk ix. 43—50 have 
interpolated two repetitions of Mk ix. 48 (“where their worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched’’). 

3 Gesen. 459 (including references to Is. lxvi. 24 “bodies of 
renegade Israelites,” Is. i. 31 ‘people and idols”’ etc.) 

4 Ts. lxvi. 24 “rebelled,” R.V. ‘has “transgressed against me”’ (as 
also LEX X rapaBaivw). But the same phrase 13 pwb is rendered by R.V. 
“rebelled against me”’ in Is. i. 2; and “transgressed” does not so well 
express “renegades”’ or “treaty-breakers.”’ See Son 3499 (ii) bd. 

5 Ts. Ixvi. 20—24. Tehill. (on Ps. iv. 8, Wii. i. 48) defends Isaiah 
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of the book of Isaiah: ‘I have...brought up children and they 
have rebelled! against me...I will,..thoroughly purge away thy 
dross and will take away all thy tin...Zion shall be redeemed 
with judgment...But the destruction of the rebellious and the 
sinners shall be together, and they that forsake the Lord shall 
be consumed...and the strong shall be as tow, and his work 
as a spark; and they shall both burn together, and none shall 
quench them?.”’ 

So far, there is nothing to shew why Matthew and Luke, in 
the doctrine of the Baptist, insert the Greek asbestos, “ unquench- 
able,”’ to describe the fire when burning up the chaff, but not 
to describe it when burning the tree. But the impression left 
by the distinction is, that the simple “‘fire”’ is used about burning 
an unfruitful ‘tree,’ of no use for fruit, yet good for fuel as long 
as it lasts; but ‘‘unquenchable fire” is used about “fire that will 
not be quenched till it has completely done its purifying work.” 
It is a paradox. ‘‘Chaff” could be consumed in a momentary 
flame, a tree could not. But if “chaff” means “every particle, 
however small, of impurity,” then we can understand the 
paradoxical insertion. This explanation accords with the 
style of the Mark-Matthew tradition, which is Hellenic not 
Hebraic. English Biblical words ending in -able and beginning 
with im- or wn-, generally point to a Greek origin®. They are 
foreign to Hebrew, which prefers to say “there is no quench- 
ing.”’ Asbestos is inappropriate in Mark’s tradition, where the 
context speaks of Gehenna. But it is appropriate in the 


. 





against the charge of ending his prophecy in gloom by saying “He 
is treating of the Gentiles.” But the context indicates that they are 
(as Gesen. 459) “renegade Israelites.’ 

1 Is. i. 2 “rebelled,” 70érncay, i.e. broken the unwritten compact 
of family affection (d@erém freq.=“‘set aside a treaty,” “break a 
compact”). Heb. ywa (Tromm.)=déerém 11 times and mapaBaive 
nowhere except Is. Ixvi. 24. 

* Is. i. 2—31. Ibn Ezra says “They that rebel (Dyw1p)”’ are 
worse than “sinners (O'Non).”” The former might naturally mean 
apostates. 

3 Exceptional words in O.T., e.g. “ unsearchable”’ and “incurable,”’ 
are represented in Hebrew by “there is not (or, was not)”’ and nouns. 
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Matthew-Luke tradition if the intention is to imply—as to 
“quenched””—not only “‘it is: not” but also ‘it cannot be.” 
In Greek literature, asbestos is applied to anything that is 
“irrepressible” (including ‘“‘laughter!”). But it is also used 
literally by Philo and Plutarch, who severally apply it to the 
sacred flame in the Tabernacle of Israel, and in the Temple at 
Delphi?, The various uses of asbestos in early Greek, and the 
absence of the word from the LXX, may explain why, in re- 
cording the doctrine of Jesus, Matthew prefers some other 
word or phrase®, why Luke prefers no epithet at all4, and why 
asbestos is rarely used by early Fathers and Apologists®. 





1 See Steph. Thes. on doBeoros, to which add Euseb. vi. 41. 16—18, 
aoBéor@ mupl...Karexdnoay, of martyrs burned with “unslaked lime,” 
quoted from a description of the Decian persecutions by Dionysius. 
Such a use of the term, if common among early Christians, might 
prevent its application to the fire of Gehenna. 

2 Philo i. 378, and Plutarch Vzt. 668, quoted by Wetstein on 
Mt. iii. 12. To these add Philo li. 254 quoting Lev. vi. 9 as rtp 
émt Tod Ovotacrnpiov KavOnoerar Oia maytos aoBeoroy, 

3 Mt. xvill. 8, xxv. 41 7d mip 16 aidviov: elsewhere v. 22, Xvill. 9 
THY yéevvav Tod mupds, X1ll. 42, 50 THY KapLvoy TOU Tupds, 

4K xa. 40. 

5 “AgBeoros, in the Early Fathers (apart from Hermas Sim. ix. 
10. 1 “unslaked lime’’), occurs (Goodspeed) twice. Ignatius Eph, 
§ 16 6 Towotros, pumapos yevdpevos, eis TO mip TO GoBeoToy yYwpnoe is 
in a passage said by Lightfoot to be “founded on” 1 Cor. iii. 16 foll., 
vi. 9, 10, 19. The passage implies that the “corrupters” of God’s 
“house” are oixkopOdpo. (explained by Hesychius as poxoi, comp. 
Orig. Cels. vii. 63 pOcipew...oikoy). But it seems also to be founded 
on I Cor. ili. 13—15 which connects the “work” of the Christian 
builder with “fire” thus: ‘The day shall declare it, because it is 
revealed in five; and the five itself shall prove each man’s work of 
what sort it is....If any man’s work shall abide...he shall receive 
a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned he shall suffer loss ; 
but he himself shall be saved; yet so as through five.” Then comes 
the warning (1 Cor. iii. 17) “If any man destroyeth the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy.” 

The work is supposed to be a building. The builders are to 
build up Man, or Humanity, to be a temple for God. Paul, playing 
on the double meaning of écipew “corrupt” or “destroy,” distin- 
guishes “ workers [at the building]’’—some of whose work is worthless 
and “will be burned up (xaraxanoera)’’ while they themselves will 
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To these facts we may add that the heretic Simon Magus, 
who is represented to have quoted from Deuteronomy and the 
Gospels in support of his doctrine that “consuming fire’’ was 
the divine Original, does not mention the word ‘“‘ unquenchable” 
in the course of this exposition!. We are thus led to the con- 
clusion that the emphatic expressions about an “unquenchable 





be “punished [as it were with fining] ((jpiwdjcovra)’’—from “cor- 
vupters (or, destvoyers) [of the building]”” whom God will “destroy.” 

“AoBeoros occurs also in 2 Clem. §17 which says, after quoting 
Is. xvi. 24, that the righteous, “when they see how those who have 
denied Jesus. ..are punished with terrible torments in unquenchable 
fire, will give glory to their God.’’ (The writer has previously (§ 7) 
quoted Is. lxvi. 24.) 

Apart from a quotation from Homer in Tatian § 8 (“irrepressible 
laughter”) and from Mt. iii. 12, Lk. iii. 17 in Tryph. § 49, doBeoros 
occurs only in Justin Tvyph. § 120, which says that Christ will cut 
the Jewish nation in two (like Isaiah sawn asunder) and raise some 
to the place of the Patriarchs but send others “to the condemnation 
of the unquenchable five.’’ “AcBeoros does not occur in Test. XII Patr. 

1 Hippol. vi. 4 says that Simon based on Deut. iv. 24 the doctrine 
that fire was the originating principle, and (later on; ib.) says that 
the fruit has been produced for the storehouse but the chaff for the 
fire (Mt. ili. 12, Lk. iii. 17). Later on (v1. 11) Simon seems to blend 
Jn xii. 24 with Mt. iii. 10, Lk. iii. 9 “If a tree continues alone.. .it is 
utterly destroyed. For somewhere near (says [the Gospel]) the axe 
[is] by the roots of the tree. Every tree (says [the Gospel]) that 
produces ‘not good fruit is hewn down and cast into five.’ T have not 
found a mention of “quenching” or “unquenchableness” in these 
chapters. 

It is hard to make sense out of Simon’s apparent perversion of 
the clear metaphor in Jn xii. 24 “Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die it abideth by itself alone; but if it die it beareth 
much fruit.”” Is it the result of some question like ‘What if it does 
abide alone? What then? What is the punishment?” Perhaps 
Simon transposes the question from the “ grain” to the “tree” and 
says “If the tree remains without the vivifying principle it is handed 
over to the destroying principle.”’ 

For us, the main value of the Simonian doctrines is that they 
help us to understand why the Fourth Evangelist passed over the 
Baptist’s teaching—and Christ’s teaching—about “fire.” It was 
already too fully and too variously recorded in such a way as to 
originate superstitions and juggleries. 
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fire” attributed to Jesus by Mark, alone among the Evangelists, 
did not find favour either with heretics or with the orthodox 
in the early Church; and yet we see for ourselves that the 
thought of an unquenchable fire was prominent in the ancient _ 
Scriptures, both in the Law and in the Prophets. 

In the Fourth Gospel “‘fire” is mentioned but once, and then 
in a parable about the fate of the unfruitful branches of ‘‘the 
true vine”: “I am the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it 
away; and every [branch] that beareth fruit, he purifieth it 
[by pruning] that it may bear more fruit.’”” As to the branches 
that He ‘‘taketh away” it is added ‘‘Unless a man abide in 
me, he is [? at once] cast out like the branch [above-mentioned] 
and is withered up, and THEY gather them together and cast 
them into the fire and they are burned?.”’ 

There is a vague suggestion that while the hand that “‘taketh 
away’ belongs to One, the “gatherers for the fire” are more than 
one. For the rest, there is nothing to satisfy curiosity about 
the fire. It is all done in the way of nature. “The fire” is the 
natural place for that which is useless except as fuel. At the 
same time the reader is made to feel that this “nature’’ is not 
dead machinery but a vital order of things in which he himself 
is to play a part. He may, if he will, “abide” in the Vine, 
Christ’s love. If he will not abide in it, that is, in the Law of 
brotherhood, ‘‘he is cast out and withered.”’ What casts him 
out? In the main, he himself, but also the hand of the 
Husbandman. There is:a curious interlacing—and there may 
be some uncertainty in the disentangling—of metaphor (or 
personification) and literal statement; but there can be no 
uncertainty at all about the moral and spiritual lesson. Man 
is part of a whole, a living part of a living whole, and the 
destiny of each part is to help by being. helped. 





1 Jn xv. 1—6. On the aorist ¢PAyOn see Joh. Gr. 2443 c, 2445, 
27545. On “THEY” see Joh. Gr. 2426, From Letter 738 a—b etc. 
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§ 13. The undying ‘“‘worm,” in Mark? 


We have seen above that Isaiah’s prediction of the “ worm” 
and the “‘fire’”—here reproduced by Mark—was regarded by 
some Jews as applying to Gentiles on whose torments the 
Jews were to “look.” It is perhaps not an accidental coinci- 
dence that, although Luke does not insert the fire-and-worm 
tradition, yet, just in the place that would be parallel to it 
and following after the Marcan doctrine about the “cup of 
water”—he inserts a parable describing Abraham, with a 
faithful Israelite in his bosom, as holding a dialogue with an 
unfaithful Israelite who is in Hades, suffering torments. 

It is probable that many of the Pharisees in Christ’s time 
considered that in the world to come—in the New Jerusalem, 
or in Abraham’s bosom—they would look upon the torments 
of Gentiles, publicans, and sinners in Gehenna. Luke at all 
events prefixes to his parable a statement that the Pharisees 
‘““who were lovers of money” scoffed at Jesus, who, in the course 
of a reply, said to them “Ye are they that justify yourselves 
in the sight of men...that which is exalted among men is an 
abomination in the sight of God.” Then, still apparently 
addressing the Pharisees, after a rapid reference to John the 
Baptist, whom they had not supported in his protest against 
“adultery” in high places, Jesus introduces the picture of the 
“rich man” in Hades and “‘in torments.”’ 

It seems to contain allusions, not at once obvious, to Jewish 
prejudices, For example, a Jewish tradition bids us take care 
to be among those who ‘“‘see” the torment, not among those 
who ‘‘are seen*,” But here it is Dives in torment who “lifted 
up his eyes and seeth Abraham5.’’ Moreover, whereas some 
Jewish traditions, and Christian too®, imply that those who 


ce ”? 


see’? rejoice over those who suffer, no joy is manifest in 





1 Mk ix. 48 émovu 6 ox@An€ airdy od redeura. 

2 Is. Ixvi. 20—24 “they shall look upon the carcases,’’ see above, 
p. 91, n. 5 ad fin. 

3 Lk. xvi. 14 foll. 

* See Midrash on Eccles, vii. 14—15 (Wii. p. 103). 

5 Uk, xvili23) § See above, p. 93, n. 5 ad fin. 


‘ 
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Abraham. He still calls the sufferer ‘‘son.’”’ And the sting 
of brotherly affection forces Dives to pray, even in the midst 
of his own anguish, that his “‘five brethren” may not ‘‘come 
into this place of torment.” This sting is not mere torture. 
According to some Jewish traditions, it may be regarded as 
coming from ‘“‘the worm}.” 

The total result of Luke’s narrative is an impression that 
either the ‘‘ Hades” that he mentions here is not the same as 
the ‘‘Gehenna” that he once mentions elsewhere, or else that 
-he regards both Hades and Gehenna as places where those 
who suffer may still be regarded as sons by Abraham and still 
be capable of an unselfish affection. 

Luke’s picture of Abraham seeing Dives in torment meets 
some objections that might be brought against ancient inter- 
pretations of Isaiah, and suggests a pathetic—though hardly 
complete—explanation of the ‘‘worm.” But it does not 
illustrate Mark’s context—which attacks religious jealousy and 
exclusiveness and represses “‘we forbade him” by “‘forbid him 
not.” Jesus appears to call the man described as “casting out 
devils” in His “‘name” one of “ His little ones.”” The attempt 
of John to “forbid” him He seems to regard as a “causing to 
stumble,”’ against which His disciples are to be warned. Rather 
than persist in such action it would be better to perish, for 
persistence implies entrance into Gehenna, the region of the 
worm and the fire. When they desire to cast others out from 
the royal City, the children of the Kingdom are warned that 
they may be casting themselves out into a place of weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, the home of remorse and envy. 

The Fourth Gospel describes such an act of exclusiveness 
in detail. The man born blind and healed by Jesus is cast 
out of the synagogue for refusing, in effect, to adopt the language 
of the rulers who. say “Give glory to God: we know that this 
man is a sinner?.” But the result is that the outcast sees, 





1 See Son 3499 (iv) a quoting Bevach. 18 b about “the worm” as 
painful to “the dead,” where the context speaks of a dead father’s 
knowledge or ignorance of the sorrows of his children. 

2 Jn ix. 24. In effect, this is a command to the man to “speak- 


evil-of (kaxoAoyeiv) Jesus,” see above, p, 83. 
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and the casters out, blind before, become more blind than ever. 
Such is the ‘‘judgment” passed upon them}. And this thought 
recurs at the close of Christ’s public career: “‘They were not 
able to believe,’’ it is said, “for that Isaiah said again, He hath 
blinded their eyes and he hardened their heart®.”’ Some indeed 
of the rulers ‘“‘believed”’ in Jesus, after a fashion, “‘ but because 
of the Pharisees they did not confess it lest they should be put 
out of the synagogue?.”’ Thus “the Jews” were shut out or 
shut themselves out from the City of God, but concerning the 
man whom they shut out, the excommunicated, it is said, as 
of no other in this Gospel, that he “worshipped” Jesus?. 


§ 14. ‘‘For every one shall be salted with fire,” in Mark® 


Matthew and Luke omit these words, and many authorities 
alter them in Mark—perhaps because they might be interpreted 
as meaning that every one shall be salted with the fire of 
Gehenna or Hades. But the Marcan tradition may be explained, 
both as to its meaning and as to its context, if we suppose Mark 
to be abridging a doctrine of fire in. which this came as a con- 
clusion: “It is not enough to avoid evil; follow after that 
which is good. Set your thoughts not on the unquenchable 
fire of Gehenna but rather on the unquenchable fire of the altar 
of the Lord. Aim not at self-mutilation but at self-devotion. 
Present your bodies as a continual living sacrifice on that 
altar®. But whoso would present such a sacrifice must be 





+ Jn ix. 39 “For judgment came I into this world, that they 
which see not may see; and that they which see may become blind.”’ 

2 Jn xii. 39—40. a frat atl yet saan ar bce toys 

5 Mk ix. 49 mas yap mupi ddicOnoera, with many variations for 
which see Swete and Journ. Theol. Stud. Oct. 1915, pp. 16—7 
(Burkitt). 

® Comp. Rom. xii. 1 “Present your bodies a living sacrifice,”’ 
and the following verses—most of them laying stress on positive 
precepts, but terminating with the contrast “Be not conquered by 
the evil but conquer the evil with the good.” The context (2b. 
18—20) has the Marcan word, rare in N.T., elpnvevey (“be at peace He) 
and shews how to “heap coals of fire” on the head of an “enemy.” 
A contrast between “peace” and “victory,” with a mention of 
“tribulation” in the context, is found in Jn xvi. 33. 
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salted with fire. The Scripture says that every sacrifice on 
the visible altar shall be, salted with salt. So every one that 
would present himself as a sacrifice on the invisible and spiritual 
altar must be salted with the fire of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of love, trust, and peace—peace even under trials and troubles 
and persecutions.” | : 
At the same time, we must not pass over the Hebrew and 
Jewish practice of “salting” newly born children. Ezekiel 
takes this for granted; Jerome writes of it as an existing 
custom; and so does the Talmud, which permits it to be per- 
formed on the sabbath!. It is very probable that Jesus—with 
whom the thought of “the little ones” was always near at hand 
—was referring to the doctrine of regeneration. In this there 
is nothing incompatible with the doctrine of sacrifice. Unless 
a human being is born again he cannot “present his body as 
a sacrifice” to God. If Jesus referred to the new birth as a 
“salting,” it would seem to be only one of many homely 
metaphors adapted for Galilaean hearers, women as well as 
men. 
Philo somewhat resembles Mark in the order of some 
observations about a sacrifice of praise or thanks, and a 
mention of salt. For he places first the Levitical command- 
ment to keep the fire burning and “‘unquenched.” | He tells 
us that “the sacred flame is the symbol of thanksgiving (lit. 





1 See Ezek. xvi. 4 “In the day that thou wast born thy navel 
was not cut, neither wast thou washed in water to cleanse thee; 
thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at all.” The Targum 
accepts all these statements as literal. Jerome says ad loc. “The 
tender bodies of infants. ..ave wont to be salted by midwives (solent ab 
obstetricibus sale contingt, ut sicciora sint et restringantur).’’ Then he 
quotes Mt. v. 13 (“ Ye are the salt of the earth’’), Coloss. iv. 6, and . 
Ley. ii. 13 (“omne sacrificium vestrum sale salietur’’),’ but not 
Mark. In Sabb. 129), the “salting” is allowed on the sabbath. 
Rashi, on Ezek., like Jerome, uses the present tense as of a present 
custom (“hinc est quod sale fricent infantem”’). Enc. Bib. i1. 1503 
describes the “salting” as “still kept up to the present day.”’ 
Hastings (iv. 632) about “the newborn infant in the East,” says that 
“during the first week salt water is applied daily to the lips and 
flexures of the body,” as “a hardening process.” 
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of the eucharist)!”; and then he adds ‘After this, it [t.e. the 
Law] says ‘On every offering ye shall offer salt?.’” As a fact, 
the injunction to add ‘‘salt” comes much earlier than the law 
of the burnt offering; but the order followed by Philo is natural 
where the first thought is about a sacrifice and the second 
thoughts are about how, and in what a: it is to be pre- 
sented. 

- Plutarch, supplementing Philo, may help us to understand 
how the Marcan doctrine of ‘‘salt” might be expanded for 
Greek-speaking Christians in other traditions than those of 
Matthew and Luke. For Plutarch reminds us that Homer 
called salt ‘‘divine®,’”’ and that Plato declared “the body of 
salt”? to be ‘“‘most beloved by the Gods in accordance with the 
Law of human nature*.” Plutarch adds that men ascribe a 
divine nature to things that are common and wide-reaching in 
application to their needs—as, for example, the water, the light, 
the seasons,” and that such ascription is specially due to salt, 
since it has the divine quality of preserving for a long time the 
bodies of the dead, and since it “arrays itself against death.” 
Salt, he says, does as it were “‘the work of the soul,” keeping 
together what would otherwise fall to pieces. This praise of 
salt he concludes by calling attention to the fact—or what is 
alleged by him as a fact—that lightning has the same power 
of preserving bodies from putrefaction, and by asking ‘‘ What 
wonder, therefore, if salt, having the same power as the divine 
fire, was itself also supposed to be divine by the ancients®?” 

The Fourth Gospel, though it nowhere mentions “‘salt,’”’ 
implies a sympathy with the feeling that would ascribe ‘a 





1 Philo ii. 254 quoting Lev. vi. 9 thus rip... «avdnoerat dia mavTos 
dao Beorov. 

* Philo ii. 255 Mera radra gnow... (Lev. ii. 13). 

8 Iliad ix. 214. 

* Plut. Moy, 684 F Wdrevos d€ rév dkOv oSpa Kara vopov avOpaTav 
Geopidréoraror eivar pdoKorvros, from Plato Tim. 60 D—E dd@v xara doyov 
vopov Oeopires cGpa (ON xara Adyor vduouv see Archer- -Hind). 

® Plut. Mor. 685 B—p. Comp. Plato Symp. 1778 evnoav ddes 
emawov Oavpdowov €xovres, Which suggests that “praises of salt” were 
not uncommon. See Pliny H. N. xxx1. 102 on the prover) that 
for certain diseases “nihil esse utilius sale et sole.” 
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divine nature” to the elemental things that help us. It does 
not shrink from representing Jesus as saying, in effect, “I am 
the Light,” “‘I am the Bread,” “I am the giver of the Water.” 
In all these cases: the epithet “living” is implied if it is not 
expressed. The Light is “the life of men.’ The Bread is 
expressly called ‘‘living.” Plutarch might tell us that this 
meant “bread made with salt” as distinguished from the 
bread of the Egyptian priests!. The Fourth Evangelist (we 
may be sure) would have in view no such literal details as 
these. But he would not think the epithet “living” a small 
detail, and he would probably tell us that he included in it 
what Mark meant by “salt” and “salting.” . It was a form of 
expressing the influence of the Holy Spirit, which invigorated 
life besides being a preservative against death. 


§ 15. “Have salt in yourselves, and be at peace one 
with another,’ in Mark? 


Matthew and Luke differ from Mark as to the contexts in 
which they’ mention “salt.” Matthew apparently takes salt 
to mean a purifying influence exerted by the prophets of the 
old Dispensation and to be exerted by the preachers of the 
Gospel. Both the prophets and the preachers he regards as 
being themselves purified by persecution and preserved from 
the corruption of sloth and self-will: ‘Blessed are ye when 
[men] shall reproach you.. .for so persecuted they the prophets 
that were before you. Ye are the salt of the earth.’ This is 





1 Plut. Mor. 684 F rovs Aiyumtious iepéas ayvovs bvtas améxerOa Td 
maprav ddav dore Kal Tov Gprov dvadov mpoopéper Oar. 

2 Mk ix. 50 éyere év éavrois dda Kal eipnvevere €v addndors. Elsewhere 
in N.T. eipnvedo occurs only in Rom. xii. 18 ei duvardv...pera mavtrov 
avOpomrav cipyvevovres, and 2 Cor. Xili. II elpnvevere, 1 Thess. v. 13 
elpnvevere ev éavrois (prob. not meaning “in yourselves,” but ‘‘among 
yourselves,” though it suggests an inclusion of the former meaning 
as well), On the strange reading év avrois see Lightfoot ad loc. 

3 Mt. v.11—13. Luke is parallel as far as Mt. v. 12 (Lk. vi. 23), 
but breaks off there, and does not mention “‘salt’’ till much later, 
as the moral appended to Lucan parables (the Building of the Tower 
and the Plan of Campaign) illustrating the Doctrine of Renunciation 
(ike xiv. 2535): 
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in the Sermon on the Mount. The parallel Luke makes no 
mention of salt. Later on, when multitudes are following 
Jesus on the way to Jerusalem, Luke represents Him as 
“turning” to them and teaching them that those who come to 
Him. need special renunciation. They must think before they 
begin to build the ‘‘tower” or wage the “war”: “ Whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple; salt therefore is good: but if even the salt hath 
lost its savour...1?”’' 

This question—as to what is done if the salt loses its savour 
—is found also “here in Mark, and Matthew includes it in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But Matthew and Luke hardly give a 
positive answer to the question. They imply that little or 
nothing can be done. The salt must be thrown away—though 
‘perhaps, says Matthew (according to a doubtful modern inter- 
pretation), it may help to make a footpath. Apparently they 
were not satisfied with the answer given by Mark: ‘ Have salt 
in yourselves, and be at peace one with another.” Perhaps 
they were in doubt as to its meaning. Hermas uses the pre- 
cept ‘‘be at peace among yourselves” to forbid those who are in 
authority in the Church to set a bad example by dissension?. 
With a similar application, Clement of Rome exhorts any 
member of the Church of Corinth who feels that he is a cause 
of discord to say “I will depart where ye will—only let the 
flock of Christ be at peace with the appointed presbyters’.” 
If early Christians narrowed down the precept “have salt in 
yourselves” so as to make it mean simply “avoid discord 
among yourselves,” it is not surprising that Matthew and 
Luke omitted it as being hardly weighty enough to come at 
the close of a very solemn warning. 

We pass to the examination of Johannine doctrine corre- 
sponding to the Marcan metaphors of “‘salt” and “fire” and to 
the precept “be at peace one with another.” Is John’s con- 





1 Lk. xiv. 33—4, 

*? Hermas Vis. iii. 9. 2—1ro. 

8 Clem. Rom. § 54 dzreupu 0 dy BovAnade, Kal mod Ta ™ pooTacoopeva 
dd Tod mANOovs pdvov rd moiuyov Tod Xpucrod eipnvevérw pera Tey 
kadeorapévav mpecBurépar. 
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ception of “peace” like that of Mark? And whence is that 
“peace” to be obtained? And has John anything to say that 
bears on Matthew’s apparent axiom, that “persecution” helps 
to make the preachers of the Gospel ‘‘the salt of the earth’’? 


§ 16. Johannine doctrine on fire+ 


The Matthew-Luke tradition of the Baptist’s doctrine on 
fire says, ‘“Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into (lit.) fire®.’” Taken literally, this 
would condemn to fire every tree—including cedars and 
oaks—that does not bear “good fruit.” Another difficulty is 
the insertion of “‘good.’”’ This, at first sight, seems superfluous. 
But it is explicable if the sentence is as it were against hypo- 
critical fruit-trees, trees that profess to bear eatable fruit but 
in fact produce only that which is uneatable. It is obvious 
that the Baptist meant ‘“‘every frutt-tree.’ But, more par- 
ticularly, he probably had in mind the Vine of Israel, in contrast 
with the wild vine mentioned in the word of the Lord to Ezekiel, 





1In Jn xv. 6 es ro rip Baddovow, may we infer anything from 
John’s insertion of the article (76 rip) as contrasted with Mk ix. 22 
eis 0p avrov éBarev, Mt. iii. To (rep. Mt. vii. 19), Lk. ili. 9 eis wp Baddrerau? 
The question is complicated by the fact that the lit. Hebrew almost 
without exception (Mandelk. 155—-6) says “in (ov, with) the fire”’ 
(when the phrase is used absolutely) whereas LXX says “in fire.” 
Also in Greek, as in English, one may speak of a child “falling into 
the five’ (as in Mt. xvii. 15, but not in the parall. Mk ix. 22 “into 
fire...into waters’’) meaning “the five [on the hearth]”’ (comp. Acts 
xxviii. 5 “shaking off (the viper) into the five”). It is worth noting 
that in O.T. the only instance of Heb. “in five,” used absoluiely, is 
Ezek. xxiv. 12, where the meaning is “ot [even] 1m five [much less 
in water],’’ and the only instance of “in water,” used absolutely, is 
(Mandelk. 670) Ezek. xvi. 4 “not [even] in water wast thou washed.”’ 
Perhaps John wished to avoid the suggestion that “into fie” here 
meant “not into water.’”” He preferred to say “into the ne 
being the natural place for the unfruitful vine-branches. 

2 Mt. iii. 10, Lk. ili. 9 way ody dévSpov pr) rowdy Kaproy Kador, prt 
W. H. bracket caddy in Luke, and Origen (Comm. Joann. VI. 14, 
Lomm. i. 219) expressly says that “ good”’ is omitted in Luke, because 
there the words are addressed to the multitudes, and the meaning is 
fruit of any kind. 
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“Son of man, what is the vine tree more than any tree, the vine 
branch that is among the trees of the forest1?”’ \ This means, 
as Rashi says, ‘‘I do not speak unto thee about the vine of the 
vineyards that beareth fruit, but about the branches of the 
[wild] vine that groweth in the forest.’’ The context implies 
that the wild vine is appointed by nature to be burned (“the 
vine tree, among the trees of the forest, which I have given to 
the fire for fuel’) and is of no other use. But the Baptist is 
speaking of Israelites as trees appointed to bear fruit, for whom 
it is a condemnation to degenerate, falling back as it were into 
the wild vine and out of the cultivated vine—the Vine of the 
Vineyard of the Lord. Isaiah had accustomed Israelites to 
this personification or allegory of the degenerate and ungrateful 
Vine, bound to produce “fruit” worthy of the name, and 
failing to produce anything but “wild grapes?,”’ and this thought 
perhaps is latent under the Baptist’s expression “ good fruit.’ 
The Fourth Gospel takes us back to the positive doctrine 
about the Vine, which, in the Prophets, is more common than 
the negative doctrine. John makes no mention of the “wild 
vine” or the ‘“‘tree that bringeth not forth good fruit.” But 
beginning from the true Vine, he describes the Husbandman, 
God, as “cleansing” those branches that bear fruit and taking 
away those that bear none®. This is metaphor. But he 
passes on into allegory when he implies that the “‘ branches’’ 
have a power of “abiding” or “not abiding” in the Vine: 
“The branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the 
vine,” “I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth 
in me,...the same beareth much fruit,’ “If a man abide not 
in me he is [? at once] cast forth outside like the branch [above 
mentioned] and is [at once] withered; and THEY [then]® gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned®.”’ 





1 Ezek. xv. 2, comp. Jerem. xxiv. 2. 

2 Ts. v. 2—4. So ltexvieno. 

4 “At once,”’ see above, p. 95, n. I. 

® “THEY,” see Joh. Gr, 2426. Nonnus supplies aidépuoe Spynoripes. 
Comp. Rev. xiv. 18 dyyedos. . . [6] éxov eoveiav emi tod mupds. In Jn 
xv. 6 ‘the branch” =r kdjua (R.V. has ‘‘a branch’’) 

6 Jn xv. I—6: 
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This is the only mention of the Greek word “‘fire’’ in the 
Fourth Gospel, and it cannot be said that this “fire” purifies. 
The pruning-knife purifies, the fire destroys. It is only in a 
symbolical form, if at all, that the Evangelist suggests the 
‘thought of fire as a purifying influence. He ‘speaks of a 
“‘Tfire] of coals” on two occasions, first, when Peter denied his 
Master,’’and secondly, after Christ’s resurrection, when the 
same Apostle received not only the food that was to prepare 
him for following Christ but also a special command to “ follow.”’ 
Thus, says Ephrem Syrus, in a fiery trial Peter fell, and by 
a fiery purification he was uplifted and strengthened}!. 

A mystical suggestion of this kind was not likely to add to 
heretical perversions (such as those mentioned above?) of the 
fire-doctrine of the Synoptists. And the “‘fire of coals” is well | 
adapted to suggest the stinging of a conscience that does not 
pain openly and momentarily, but gnaws like a worm that will 
-not cease, or burns like embers that will not expire, until nothing 
remains to be consumed. For the most part, however, the 
Fourth Evangelist prefers other ways of expressing what Mark 
calls the “salting” that the disciples of Christ are to ‘“‘have in 
themselves?.’”’ 


§ 17. How John expresses “salting with fire” 


John’s non-use of the metaphor of fire to express purifying 
influence is probably based on other grounds beside the fear of 
heretical perversion of fire-doctrine. The Fourth Gospel is, in 
one aspect, the Gospel of Nature. Earth and the fruits of the 
earth including bread and wine; water and especially water 
that is pure and running, or (as the Greek and Hebrew have 
it) “living”; wind or spirit or the breath that we breathe— 
these three elemental metaphors are well suited to express in 
a homely and natural way that invisible life of the soul which 





Payne xv 18, xxi. 9 “"(hirel of coals,”’ dv@paxui, on which see 
Son 3369 a—e. Modern prosaic sobriety shrinks from discrediting 
John with such allusions. But the Fourth Gospel is not modern 
and not prosaic. 

2 See above, p.-94, n. I. 

3 Mk ix. 50. 
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corresponds to the visible life of the body. Fire is not so well 
suited. The other three elements, or their products, represent 
internal sources of life; fire represents an external influence. 

Yet something more is wanted beside food and breath for 
the development of the body, and similarly something more is 
needed for the soul. Both want exercise. Both must learn 
to ‘“‘endure hardness,” and to cast off everything that conduces 
to sloth and uselessness, preventing fruitful action. Let us 
consider whether this finds any expression in the Johannine 
metaphor of the Vine that is to bear fruit, with its accompanying 
thought of pruning. 

“Pruning” is not indeed mentioned. And perhaps pruning 
is not exactly the process implied. John may be alluding to 
the Hebrew Law, which regards a fruit-tree in the Promised 
Land as having a kind of Hebrew humanity, so that it has 
to be “‘circumcised”’ before it takes its place in the service of 
the nation. The Law said that for three years after an Israelite 
had planted a fruit-tree he was to “‘treat-as-uncircumcised its 
uncircumcision [namely], its fruit.” In other words he was to 
take it away and destroy it. This the LXX paraphrases as 
“Ye shall cleanse [by taking from] around [it) its uncleannesst.” 
This explains the extraordinary expression in John, who applies 
the verb “cleanse” (nowhere else used in the New Testament 
in any sense) to the cleansing of the fruit-bearing branches of 
the Vine: ‘‘Every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it 
that it may bear more fruit?.” 

Philo quotes the Levitical passage as enjoining complete 
dependence upon God, the only Planter, and as bidding us 
“cleanse the uncleanness” of what we suppose we ourselves 
have planted: ‘‘For it bids us cut away self-conceit, and self- 
conceit is unclean by nature3.’’ Elsewhere Philo refers to the 





teva Kise, 23 oD, LXX repixaapieire tiv axabapotay airod, followed 


by 6 xapros airod... The translators have dxpoBvorieire thy axpoBvoriay 
airav. See Gesen. 790b. Heb. 929=(Tromm.) dxpé8varos (1), dmrepe- 
kd@apros (I), dmepituntos (26). 2 Jn xv. 2 KaOaipe adro.... 


nan " S en, 
8 Philo i. 53 Kedever kaOapioa rv adxa@apoiay a’rov—rodro O€ éar1, Td 
i , 3 Z 
Soxeiy hurevew. “Arorepeiv yap oinoww éemayyédXerat, oinois 8é axdOaprov 
? 
gvoe. - 
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Law still more fully, with repeated mentions of “cleansing,” 
and ‘‘clean,” and ‘ ‘cleansing around!.” No instance is given 
in the Greek Thesaurus of “cleanse” applied to a tree, either 
in the sense of pruning, or in the sense of discarding immature 
fruit in saplings. It may be added that LXX uses “cleansing 
around” (in two forms) concerning literal “circumcising” and 
concerning circumcising.‘‘the heart?.”” The same Greek word 
is also applied to the “cleansing” of the sins of Isaiah by fire 
from the altar, and to the forbidden worship of Moloch by a» 
father ‘“‘causing” his son ‘‘to pass through the fire?.” 

In setting forth this doctrine of “abiding” in the Vine and 
of being “‘cleansed”’ in it in order to bear much fruit, Jesus says 
“Now are ye clean because of the word that I have spoken 
unto yout.” This appears to refer to the words “Ye are clean, 
but not all®”—uttered previously, after Jesus had washed the 
feet of the disciples, and had communicated to all but Judas 
some share in the New Covenant of brotherly love which, He 
said, was to be the sign of their discipleship. The offscouring® 
from the washing of their feet Jesus had as it were taken upon 
Himself, when He wiped it upon the napkin with which He had 
.girded Himself, and symbolically admitted them into this New 
Covenant. In both utterances—in the simile of the Washing 
and in the simile of the Vine—there is an allusion to the New 
and cleansing Covenant of the circumcision of the heart, a 
heart created anew in the Spirit of the new Love that Jesus 
had brought into the world (“even as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another”’”’). 

It remains to consider whether John expresses in any other 
form that training and disciplining of the soul which corresponds 





1 Philo i. 344—6 xdOapous, dxd@aptos, repixabaipec Oat, dmeptxdbapros. 

2 Josh. v. 4 repixadaipw (5919), Deut. xxx. 6 mwepixabapiCo (d90). 

3 Is. vi. 7 mepixadapi¢a (13), Deut. xviii. 10 meprxadaipo (72 hi.). 

= ie ervey 3% 5 Jn xili, IO—II. 

6 This would naturally be called, in the language of 1 Cor. iv. 13, 
mepixd0appa Or mepiynua, terms said by Origen (Comm. Joann. XXVIII. 
14, Lomm. ii. 355) to be more applicable to Jesus than to any apostle. 

7 Jn xiii. 34. 
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to the Marcan “salting with fire’ and to the Johannine 
‘cleansing [of the vine].” 


‘ § 18. “Tribulation?” 


We have seen above that Matthew, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, placed before the words “Ye are the salt of the earth” 
an exhortation to rejoice under persecution. This suggests the 
thought that persecution had “salted” the Prophets of old and 
would similarly “salt” the preachers of the Gospel: “Rejoice... 
‘for so persecuted they the prophets that were before you. mee 
are the salt of the earth®.” “The earth” is “the world?.” 
It may be fairly replied that the persecuting world can no 
more “‘salt” a prophet so as to keep him “the salt of the world,” 
than it can “enlighten” a prophet so as to keep him “the light 
of the world.” Yet still the world’s persecution of the prophet 
may be made by God the instrument for keeping the prophet 
unworldly. 

Luke, later on, says “Salt therefore is good,’ but does 
not connect the saying with any mention of “persecution”’ 
(having, instead, several precepts enjoining self-renunciation) *. 
“Tribulation” is used synonymously with “persecution” for: 
the sake of the Gospel in the explanation of the Parable 
of the Sower, where Mark and Matthew say “‘When there 
cometh to pass tribulation or persecution because of the Word” ; 
but Luke has “in time of temptation®.” And in the Discourse 
on the Last Days, where Mark and Matthew predict “‘trvibula- 
tion,” the parallel Luke predicts “distress” (literally “necessity” 
or “‘straits”)®, Luke never uses the word ‘‘tribulation” in 
his Gospel. 





1 “Tribulation” is used as the rendering of OAius throughout this 
section. 

» Mt. v. 12—13. If the two verses are to be regarded as dis- 
connected, then “Ye are the salt” (Chrys.) may be taken as intro- 
ducing ¢yxopsa after mapaiveoits. See McNeile, ad loc. on the paradox 
in “salt of the earth” in view of Ps. cvii. 34 “a salt desert.’ 

8 See Son 3442 c—h on “The earth” variously interpreted. 

a Lk xiv 34. o Mk ive a7, Mt. xii. 27, Lk, vn re: 

6 Mk xiii. 19, Mtv xxiv. 21 OdiWs, Lk. xxi. 23 avaykn. 
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Yet he uses it several times in the Acts—twice in Stephen’s- 
speech, once in his own description of the persecution that 
followed Stephen’s martyrdom, and twice in the Pauline 
declarations: “Through many tribulations we must enter into 
the kingdom of God,” and “Bonds and tribulations await mel.” 
In none of the Gospels does ‘“‘tribulation” occur except in 
utterances of Christ, and Luke may have been influenced by 
the fact that the word does not appear to have been in literary 
use before the end of the first century; and, as then used— 
meaning literally “pressure” or “‘squeezing”—it may have 
seemed to him not quite appropriate for a historian recording 
utterances of Jesus?. The following parallels seem to shew 
Luke drawing out from Mark’s brief and vernacular “tribula- 
tion” (or “‘pressure’’) all that seemed to him implied in the 
original :— 


Mk xiii. 24 (R.V.) Mt. xxiv. 29 (R.V.) Lk. xxi. 25—6 (R.V.) 


After that ¢vzbu- After the ¢rzbu- There shall be 
lation the sun shall J/ation of those’ days signs in sun...and’ 
be darkened... ° the sun. shall be upon the earth as- 

darkened... tress of nations, in 
perplexity ... men 


; Jainting (or, expiring) 
\ Sor fear, and for ex- 
pectation...* 


Origen tacitly explains Luke’s motive in his comment on 
the first of the very numerous instances of “‘tribulation” in 
the Psalms. ‘“‘The divine Scripture,” he says, “‘ with a meaning 
of its own...seems to give the name of ‘ivibulation’ to that 
which environs and meets the saint for the purpose. of training, 
whereas that which befalls the sinner it calls ‘scourge.’ For it 





IvActs VallO, Li, Xi. 10) Xiv.22, Xx-'23) 

2 See Steph. Thes. on Oris. 

8 “Distress” =cvvoxyn, “perplexity’’=dropia. In LXX, Aripis 
freq.=M0¥ or WS; cvvéyo=(I) WY, (I) WY; cvvoyn (a rare word) = 
(2) "1¥9, (1) (by error) T¥ (read as ¥); dmopia=(1) 8; atopovpat = 
Coy 1s: 
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says ‘Many are the ¢ribulations of the righteous’ and ‘ Many are 
the scourges of the sinner?.’” 

Origen’s view agrees with such inferences as would naturally 
- be drawn from Scripture and Jewish tradition. The first 
Biblical mention of (LXX) “tribulation” is where Jacob says 
“T will make there an altar unto God, who answered me in 
the day of my tribulation (R.V. distress)?.” The Midrash on 
an earlier passage in Genesis remarks that the elect Patriarch 
(Jacob) and the elect Prophet (Moses) were both subjected to 
fear and anxiety. God had promised to be with them, but 
“the righteous must not build upon that in this world,” “In this 
world the righteous must have no self-confidence.” 

Let us turn to the Fourth Gospel. Above we find it suggest- 
ing “tribulation” under the metaphor of “cleansing” the 
fruitful boughs of the Vine—an act that Philo described as 
the “cutting away” of “‘self-conceit.”” Now looking on a 
little we find a mention of “persecution’’ where Jesus says to 
the disciples “If they persecuted me they will also persecute 
you4,” thus strengthening them that they might not “‘stumble®,”’ 
and preparing them for a general antagonism with “the world®.”’ 
And at this point, in quite a new metaphor, the naturalness 
and the ultimate fruitfulness of some kind of suffering and 
“tribulation” are brought before us in a sentence alluding 
to the ancient “‘sorrow” of childbirth predicted for Eve, but 
describing it as swallowed up in the joy that follows: “The 
woman when,she is bringing forth [a child] hath sorrow because 





1 Origen on Ps. iv. 1, quoting Ps, xxxiv. 19, xxxli. 10, ‘With a 
meaning of its own” =idias. 

2 Gen, XXXV. 3. 

3 See Gen. r. (Wii..p. 373) on Gen. xxxii. 7.’ “Self-confidence 
(Selbstvertrauen)”’ appears to mean here what a man of the world 
might call “confidence in his fortune,’ while a man calling himself 
religious, yet feeling the same thing, might disguise it under the 
phrase “confidence in God.” 

A> Deve 205 

5 Jn xvi. I wa py oKavdadiobpre, comp. Mk iv. £7 yevopévns 
Oripews,7) Suwypod Sud Tov Adyor evObs oxavdadiCovra (sim. Mt. xiii. 21). 

6 Jn xvi. 20 “Ye shall weep and lament, but the world shall 
rejoice.”’ 
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her hour is come, but when she is delivered of the little-child she 
no longer remembereth the ¢vibulation for the joy that a man is 
born into the world. And ye now therefore have sorrow, but : 
I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice and your joy 
no man shall take from youl.” 
Soon after this, comes the final mention of “tribulation,” 
at the conclusion of Christ’s Last Discourse. It is'in a sentence 
closely. resembling the Midrashic comment quoted above on 
Jacob’s “tribulation” as being, “‘im this world,’ inevitable: 
“These things have I spoken unto you that in me ye may have 
peace. In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; 
I have gained the victory over the world*.’’ Thus the final 
mention of “‘peace”’ by Christ before His crucifixion is connected 
with a mention of “‘victory”’ that implies war, and with a 
“tribulation” through which that victory is to be achieved. 
All these Johannine words are far removed from the words 
of Mark. But they accord not only with Hebrew and Jewish 
thought, but also with Mark himself when Mark is interpreted 
in accordance with the thought that underlies his brief traditions. 





1 Jn xvi. 21—2. W. H, txt ape “shall take.” “Bringing 
forth”’=rikrn, “sorrow” =)irnv. The first Biblical mention of Avy 
is combined with rixrw in Gen. iii. 16 “Multiplying will I multiply 
thy sovrows...in sovvows shalt thou bring forth children (év d\iras 
té&n Tékva).”” 

2 Jn xvi. 33 “Ye have (éyere)”’ is given by W. H. without alter- 
native, but naturally it has been altered by many authorities into 
the future, the meaning being probably “ye have [in store]. SS 
has “that there may be to you in me peace, and [yet that] im the 
world there may be to you distress,’ perhaps meaning “that ye may 
have peace in me, and this in spite of inevitable tribulation in the 
world.” 
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[Mark x. I—16] 


Divorce, the discussion of, how originated 


Mark and Matthew say that certain Pharisees questioned 
Jesus in public on the lawfulness of divorce, and mentioned the 





1 Mk x. 1—12 (R.V.) 
(1) And he arose 


from thence, and 
‘cometh into the 
borders of Judaea 


and beyond Jordan: 
and multitudes come 
together unto him 
again; and, as he 
was wont, he taught 
them again. 

(2) _And there 
came unto him 
Pharisees, and asked 
him, Is it lawful for 
a man to put away 
[his] wife? tempting 
him. 

(3) And he an- 
swered and said unto 


them; What did 
Moses command you? 
And they 


said, Moses suffered 
to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to 
put her away. 

(5) But Jesus 
said unto them, For 
your hardness of 
heart he wrote you 
this commandment. 

(6) But from the 


Mt. xix. I—1I10 

v. 31—2 (R.V.) 

(xix Ly Armd ore 
came to pass when 
Jesus had finished 
these words, he de- 
parted from Galilee, 
and came into the 
borders of Judaea 
beyond Jordan; 

(2) And great 
multitudes followed \ 


him; and he healed 
them there. 

(3),. And.” there 
came unto him 


(many auth. ins. the) 
Pharisees, tempting 
him, and saying, Is 
it lawful [for a man] 
to put away his wife 
for every cause? 

(4) And he an- 
swered and_- said, 
Have ye not read, 
that he.... 

(7) They say 
unto him, Why then 
did Moses command 
to give her a bill of 
divorcement, and to 
put [her] away? 

(8) He saith unto 
them, Moses for your 


LIZ 


EK swale rie sxwa 2S 
(R.V.) 

(xvil. 11) And it 
came to pass, as they 
were (ov, as he was) 
on the way to Jeru- 
salem, that he was 
passing through the 
midst of (or, between) 
Samaria and Galilee. 
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_ ordinance of Moses, but do not add any reference to the divorces 
that had preceded the marriage of Herodias to Herod Antipas. 





Mk x. I—12 

(R.V.) contd. ~ 
beginning of the 
creation, Male and 
female made he 
them. 

(7) For this cause 
shall a man leave his 
father and mother, 
and shall cleave .to 
his wife (some anc. 
auth. omit and shall 
erate). 

(8) And _ the 
twain shall become 
one flesh; so that 
they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. 

(9) What there- 
fore God hath joined 
together, let not man 
put asunder. 

(10) And in’ the 
house the disciples 
asked him again of 
this matter. 

_ (zr) And he saith 
unto them, Whoso- 
ever shall put away 
his wife, and marry 
another, committeth 
adultery against her: 

(12) And if she 
herself shall put 
away her husband, 
and marry another, 
she committeth ad- 
ultery. 


Mt. xix. I—1I0, 


v. 3I—2 (R.V.) contd. 


hardness of heart 
suffered you to put 
away your wives: 


- but from the _ be- 


ginning it hath not 
been so. 

(4) And he an- 
swered and = said, 
Have ye not read, 
that he which made 
(some anc. auth. cre- 
ated) j|them! from 
the beginning made 
them male and fe- 
male, 

(5) And said, For 
this cause shall a 
man leave his father 
and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife; 
and the twain shall 
become one flesh ? 

(6) So that they 
are no more twain, 
but one flesh. 
What. therefore God 
hath joined together, 
let not man _ put 
asunder. 

(©) AG aie say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall put away his 
wife, except for forni- 
cation, and_ shall 
marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery : 
(some anc. auth. sav- 
ing for the cause of 
fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress, as 
in v.32): andhethat 
marrieth her when 
she is put away 
committeth adultery 
(some anc. auth. omit 
the last sentence). 

(10) The disciples 
say unto him, If the 
case of the man.... 


II3 


Lk, xvil. 11, xvi. £8 
(R.V.) contd. 


(xvi. 18) Every 
one that putteth 
away his wife, and 
marrieth another, 
committethadultery: 
and he that marrieth 
one that is put away 
from .a_ husband 
committeth adultery. 
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In Mark the Pharisees ask ‘‘Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife? ” but Matthew has “ put away his wife for every cause.” 
Luke omits the question altogether. 

Afterwards Mark (and Mark alone) tells us that in private 
‘the disciples asked him again of this matter.’”” And now Jesus 
modifies the phrase in such a way as to suggest a reference to 
Herod :—‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery.” Matthew also has—not as in private, 
but as part of the public doctrine—“ put away his wife. ..and 
marry another.” And this same combination is given by Luke, 
but in quite a different context. Luke represents Jesus as 
saying consecutively, in an attack on the covetousness of the 
Pharisees, (1) “‘The law and the prophets [were] until John,” 
(2) ‘“‘It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away than for 
one tittle of the law to fall,” (3) “Every one that putteth 
away his wife and marrieth another, committeth adultery; and 
he that marrieth one that is put away from a husband com- 
mitteth adultery!.” 

This indicates that the Pharisees described by Mark and 
Matthew as questioning Jesus are to be regarded as putting 
a dilemma before Him. Either He must dissent from John 
the Baptist’s condemnation of Herod (which they knew He 
would not do) or else He would come into collision with Herod 





Mk. x. I—12 Mt. xix. Tro, Lk. Xvil. TL; xvi, 1S 
(R.V.) Vv. 31—2 (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) 
(v. 31) It was said 
also, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, 
let him give her a 
writing of divorce- 
ment. 
(32) But I say 
unto you, that every 
one that  putteth 
away his wife, sav- 
ing for the cause of 
fornication, maketh 
< her an adulteress: 
and whosoever shall 
marry her when she 
ls put away com- 
mitteth adultery. 
1 Lk xvi, 14—18. 
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and probably share the Baptist’s fate!. This also explains 
Mark’s brief language, which assumes that “‘ put away his wife,” 
in the lips of the Pharisees, meant in general ‘‘ put away his wife 
at his own pleasure,’ and was meant to include the particular 
question, “Was it lawful for Herod Antipas to put away his 
wife [as he did] and [i.e. in order to] marry another?” Further, 
it explains Matthew’s amplification of the first part of Mark’s 
text (adding “‘for every cause®’’) and his alteration of the 
second part (‘if she herself put away her husband”’), if the 
latter referred to the divorce of a husband by Herodias—an act 
assumed by Mark to be referred to, but quite exceptional, and 
not contemplated by Jewish Law. 

A tacit allusion to John the Baptist in Mark and Matthew 
(corresponding to the one expressed in Luke) is not incom- 
patible with Christ’s general condemnation of the Rabbinical 
laxity in allowing divorce, and also with His condemning a 
continued adherence to the letter of the ancient Law itself®. 
Luke, when he says that “not a tittle of the Law shall fall,” 
seems to mean, not the Law permitting divorce, but the Law 





1 Some motive, not quite clear, seems to underlie the variations 
in Mk x. 1, Mt. xix. 1 “into the borders of Judaea and (Mt. om. and) 
beyond Jordan” (Mt. has “ from Galilee and came into the borders...,”’ 
comp. Lk. xvii. 11 “between (ia péoov) (?) Samaria and Galilee’”’). 
The text may have originally meant that Jesus was on the point of 
passing out of the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, and that the 
Pharisees desired to bring down on Him the hostility of Antipas 
before He entered Judaea. See Corrections 438 (i)—(v). John may 
perhaps be said to intervene as to “beyond Jordan” which Luke 
never uses (Joh. Voc. 17146, 18136). But the question is com- 
plicated by the possibility of allusion, see below, pp. 152—5. 

2 Origen, on Mt. xix. 3 (Lomm. iii. 303), says that Mark has ré 
igodvvapotv. Probably he regarded Mark as using egeorw to 
mean “there is absolute power,’’ which Matthew expressed by adding 
“for every cause,” 7.¢. any cause that might seem sufficient to the 
husband. 

3 Deut. xxiv. 1 “If she find no favour in his eyes because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her (Gru edpev év adr doxnpov mpaypa)”’ 
on which Hor. Heb. (on Mt. xix. 3) says (J. Sotah fol. 16. 2) “The 
school of Shammai permitted not divorces but only in the case of 
adultery.” 
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forbidding adultery, which Law he regards as having been 
broken by Herod Antipas and Herodias. 

There are good reasons why John would not intervene here. 
First, there is the non-logical nature of the argument from 
Genesis, and the very different ‘“‘ precept of Moses,” and the 
Jewish interpretations of that ‘precept’; secondly, there is 
the fact that some of the utterances of Jesus on this subject 
were bound up with the special case of Herod Antipas, a name 
not mentioned in his Gospel; thirdly, some of these utterances 
referred to the connivance of the Pharisees at Herod’s conduct 
contrasted with the Baptist’s condemnation of it—a con- 
demnation mentioned by all the Synoptists but not by. John! 

Incidentally, it would be true to say that (1) in this passage 
Mark, followed by Matthew, represents Jesus as appealing from 
the Law of Moses to that which was “from the beginning” ; 
and (2) somewhat similarly, as to healing on the sabbath, 
John represents Jesus as going back, in thought at least though 
not in word, to ‘“‘the beginning,” by saying ‘‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work*.”” There is no such argument anywhere 
in Luke. But as regards the main subject, divorce, Johannine 
intervention was not to be expected and does not exist. 


2 


This is the only instance in which Jesus is described by 
Mark as “‘blessing” persons. Matthew does not retain (nor 


“And he blessed them,’ in Mark? 








1 Mk vi. 18, Mt. xiv. 4, Lk. ili. 19. 

* See Son 3583 (i) quoting Mk x. 6, Mt. xix. 4, Jn v. 17. 

Mt. xix. 13—14, 

3 Mk x. 13—16 Xviii, I—3, xix. 15 Lk, xviii. 15—17 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 


(13) And _ they (xix. 13) Then (15) And _ they 


brought unto him 
little children, that 
he should touch 
them; and the dis- 
ciples rebuked them. 

(14) But when 
Jesus saw it, he was 
moved with indigna- 
tion, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little 


were there brought 
unto him little chil- 
dren, that he should 
lay his hands on them 


and pray: and the 
disciples rebuked 
them. 

(14) But Jesus 


said, Suffer the little 
children, and forbid 


I16 


brought unto him 
also their babes, that 
he should touch 
them: but when the 
disciples saw it, they 
rebuked them. 

(16) But Jesus 
called them unto him, 
Saying, Suffer the 
little children to come 
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does he describe elsewhere) the act of “blessing” persons, 
though he retains here the “laying on” of ‘“‘hands!.’”. Luke 
retains neither, and does not describe Jesus as “blessing” 
persons till after His resurrection?. Here Luke also alters 
“children” into “‘babes.’’ He introduces the incident, after 
a contrast between a proud Pharisee and a humble Publican, 
abruptly, thus: “But he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. And they brought unto him even their (lit. the) 


babes that he might touch them?.” ‘‘Touching” (which is 





Mk x. 13—16 
(R.V.) contd. 


children to come un- 
to me; forbid them 
not: for of such is 
the kingdom of God. 

(15) Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall 
in no wise enter 
therein. 

(16) And he took 
them in his arms, and 
blessed them, laying 
his hands upon them. 


Mt. xviii. 1—5 is also parallel to Mk ix. 34 foll. 


p. 70 foll. 


Mt. xix. 13—14, 
Xvill. I—3, xix. 15 
(R.V.) contd. 
them not, to come 
unto me: for of such 
is the kingdom of 

heaven. 

(xviil. 1) In that 
hour. ...Who then 
is greatest (lit. great- 
er) in the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

(2) And he called 
to him a little child, 
and set him in the 
midst of them, 


(3) And’ said, 


\ Verily I say unto 


you, Except ye turn, 
and become as little 
children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into 
the kingdom of 
heaven. 

(xix. 15) And he 
laid his hands on 
them, and departed 
thence. 


Lk. xviii. 15—17 
(R.V.) contd. 
unto me, and forbid 
them not: forofsuch 
is the kingdom of 

God. 

(17) Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall 
in no wise enter there- 
in. 


See above, 


o > > 
1 Mk x. 16 kai evayxadiodpevos add Karevddyer Tels Tas xElpas ér 


avira, D mpookareoduevos, SS 


“and he called them,’ b 


“con- 


vitans,”’ c, d, f, ff, 7, y (Swete) “convocans,”’ see above, chap. li. § 9. 
The parali. Mt. xix. 15 kal émeis tas xetpas avrois eropevOn exeiOev 


includes a parall. to Mk x. 17 kai €kmopevopévov avrov. 


this, but has mpocexadécaro in Lk. XViil. 16. 


2. Lk. xxiv. 50, 51. 


Luke orhits 


3 agar , ‘ > , A A s o > na of 
§ Lk. xvill. 15 mpocépepov dé a’t@ cat ra Bpépn wa avroav amrynrat 


ry! 
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also Mark’s word) might seem to Luke different from Matthew’s 
parallel phrase, “laying on hands,” and a less formal act. 
Hence Luke might omit Mark’s ‘‘blessed” as being also too 
formal. Matthew’s omission of “blessing” may be explained 
in the same way. At the beginning of his narrative he has 
“that he might lay his hands on them and pray.” “‘ Praying 
for” is different from, and less formal than, “bestowing a 
blessing on,”’ and does not imply any conscious act, or even 
conscious receptiveness, in the person for whom the prayer is 
offered. 

But all these divergences from Mark excite a reasonable 
suspicion that Mark is diverged from because difficult, and that 
here, as often, the difficult version is the right one. This is 
confirmed by Mark’s very rare and very strong word, in- 
adequately rendered ‘“‘blessed.’’ It is very hard to say why 
Mark uses it. It does not occur in the New Testament — 
elsewhere, nor even in LXX except in Tobit1. Goodspeed 
does not give it as occurring in any Apologist or early Father. 
The Thesaurus gives no instance of it outside Tobit and 
Plutarch2. In Plutarch it is used thrice, and always of 
exaggerated eulogy (“pour-out-praise”’). One of these instances 
occurs in a discussion where some one, depreciating marriage, 
declares that legislators, because citizens are needful for the 
state, “pour out praise” on marriage. The defender of marriage 
has previously exclaimed ‘‘ Marriage and the coming together 
of husband and wife, than which there neither is nor ever has 
been a holier yoke—dost thou call this shameful®?”’ Now in 








(Mk aWnra, and radia without ra). R.V. renders ra Bpédn, as Greek 
idiom necessitates, “their babes.’”” Who “they” are is not stated. 
But probably they are the mothers of babes in the “multitudes” 
mentioned in Mk x. 1 as being taught by Jesus. 

PehoDiext. te 17. 

*L.S, “Plut. 2, 66a, LXX, etc.” is misleading.. The “ete,” 
should have come after “a’’ to shew that there are two other 
instances in Plutarch, viz. Mor. 750 c, 1069 ¢ (or E). 

§ Plut. Mor. 750 C Kal 6 Aagvaios, Aioxuorov S€ Kadeis, én, ydpov 
kal gbvodorv avdpds Kal yuvatkds, fs od yéyover od8 éoru iepwrépa xaracevéis; 
’ANAG Taira per, elev 6 Hpwroyévys, avaykaia m pos yéveow bvTa, Temvvvovo.w 
od havdres of vopobéra Kai KatevNoyovat mpds Tos moAXovs. 
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the Synoptic passage under consideration, this blessing of 
children is preceded almost immediately in Matthew by an 
argument of the disciples that “it is not expedient to marry” 
and by Christ’s reply1. This suggests that the blessing of 
children described by Mark was part of a series of Christ’s acts 
and sayings bearing on marriage and the birth of children, and 
that Mark has omitted some argument against marriage that 
called forth an emphatic protest from Jesus. 

This suggestion is favoured by the fact that the first two 
Biblical instances where God is introduced as ‘‘blessing” are 
connected with the propagation of animal life; and the second 
of these connects “blessing” and “multiplying” with a creation 
of man in the image of God, expressly mentioning ‘‘male” and 
“female?.’’. This passage Mark (followed by Matthew) has in 
the previous context represented Jesus as quoting®, in reply 
to the Pharisees, and apparently in the presence of the multi- 
tudes whom He had been teaching’. Now it would seem that 
some of the mothers in the erowd—after hearing Christ’s 
maintenance of the divine ordinance of matrimony—press 
forward that He may “touch” their little ones. The disciples, 
engaged in discussing the divorce question, obstruct the parents. 
Jesus, resenting the interference of the obstructing disciples, 
does more than “‘touch” the children. He “blesses” them, 
or ‘pours forth blessing” on them. Thus not only does He 
sanction the inference that the faith of parents can avail for 
their infant children, but He appears indirectly to teach the 
disciples and the multitudes an object lesson, saying, in effect, 





1 Mt. xix. Io—12. 

2 Gen. i. 22,28. Neither of these verses about “blessing”’ occurs 
in the Index to Philo (ed. Richter). 

3 Mk x. 6 do dé dpxns xricews (quoting Gen. i. 27) dpoev cai Orv 
éroinaeyv [avtovs], Mt. xix. 4 otk dvéyvere ort 6 kticas am’ apxns apoev 
‘kat Ojdv emoincey adtovs; Mark favours the view that “male and 
female’’ were so created “from the beginning” (and not the male 
before the female). Matthew’s arrangement of the words does not 
favour it. Rashi savs “Est autem expositio mystica quod creaverit 
illum duas facies habentem ab initio sed postea illum separaverit.” 

4M 
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what the Epistle to the Hebrews says, that ‘‘marriage” is to 
be ‘‘had in honour!.” 

The First Epistle to Timothy speaks of certain Christians as 
“forbidding to marry.” Paul himself, under the pressure of 
a missionary life, and with an overhanging uncertainty as to 
the day of the Coming of the Lord, is dubious as to the general 
propriety of marriage for Christians’. Luke, in his version of 
the Parable of the Refusal of the King’s Invitation, inserts as 
one excuse “I have married a wife and therefore I cannot 
come.” From these facts, and from Matthew’s peculiar 
tradition about “eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake” 
(which seems out of place or erroneously reported) we may 
infer that some readers would not easily understand the strong. 
language in which Mark describes Christ as “ pouring-out- 
blessing” on children—if it meant that He blessed them not 
only for their own sakes, but also as being the representatives 
of the concord and affection of family life. 

In the previous context of both Mark and Luke, the typical 
meaning of “‘little children”’ is expressed in an ambiguous 





1 Heb. xili. 4 rijuos 6 yapos ev maow, on which see Westcott. 

2 on Dim), ve 3. 

3 Comp. Epictet. iii. 22. 67 foll. praising marriage as an institution 
in an ideal city (copav modu), but regarding it as perhaps unfit for 
the Cynic in the present battle of good against evil if he is to be 
“without distraction (amepiomacrov)’’ (comp. I Cor. vil. 35) and 
“wholly given to the service of God.” 

4 Lk. xiv. 20, not in Mt. xxii. 5. The tradition peculiar to 
Matthew (xix. 12) about “eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake” is perhaps out of place, and separated from context that 
would make it intelligible. Apart from historical passages in 
Jeremiah (xxix. 2 etc.) the only mention of “eunuchs” in the 
Prophets is in Is. lvi. 3—4 “neither let the eunuch say, Behold, I am 
a dry tree. For thus saith the Lord of the eunuchs that keep my 
sabbaths....”” In the Pauline Epistles, the question about marriage 
is raised, not by Paul himself, but by the Corinthians (1 Cor. vii. 1 
“the things whereof ye wrote’’) consulting Paul. If it were raised 
by Jewish missionaries of Christ, after Christ’s resurrection, the 
answer would naturally be in a tone of consolation, as in Isaiah, 
regarding the eunuch’s condition as an evil, but an evil that might 
be overruled to good. See McNeile’s note on Mt. xix. 12. 
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sentence “Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little childl.”’ ‘‘Child” might be, but is not, the object. 
Matthew clears away the ambiguity, but narrows the inter- 
pretation, thus, “ Except ye turn and become as little children,”’ 
and then adds, as explanation, “‘Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of the heavens?.”” But in truth it is not a conscious 
“self-humbling,”’ or “making oneself little,’ that is contem- 
plated by Jesus. It is the affectionate clinging of the little 
one to the parents, or to the mother’s breast, as is indicated 
by an ancient comment on Mark?. 

Turning to the Fourth Gospel, we see that so far as the 
first part of Mark’s tradition about “receiving the kingdom 
of God as a little child,’ John is not bound to intervene by 
the rule of Johannine Intervention. For Luke follows Mark 
verbatim. But the whole of the Fourth Gospel, from the 
Prologue onwards, is permeated with the thought of the Word, 
or Son, above, “in the bosom of the Father,’ and with the 
thought of men, below, as receiving the Son from above, and 
thereby receiving authority to become “God’s children‘.” 

As regards the second part of Mark’s tradition, which 
represents Jesus as ‘‘ pouring out blessing” on the little children 
brought to Him, the question is whether we accept the suggestion 





1 Mk x. 15, Lk. xviii. 17. See Origen Comm. Matth. xiii. 19 
(Lomm. iil. 247) audiBoros 7 rAé&ts and Comm. Matth. xv. 9 (Lomm. 
Ui. 345) cxeddv Sé€ rais avrais AéEeou kai 6 Madpkos, waddiora Ta Tedevraia, 
aoavtas e&éOero. Neither in these passages, nor elsewhere, does he 
quote Mk x. 16 “‘ blessed.”’ aK 

2 Mt. xviii. 34. This is also parall. to Mk ix. 36. 

3 See Cramer on Mk x. 13 containing Victor’s collection of 
traditions about the typical child: “When it is whipped by the 
mother the child still seeks her, and honours her above all things, 
and even though you shew him a crowned queen he does not prefer 
her to his mother in rags.’’ It adds “And it is well said ‘He took 
them in His arms and poured blessing on them.’ For [by that act} 
there is brought back again as it were into the arms of the Creator 
His handiwork, which had been separated from Him in the beginning 
and had fallen away from [His arms, or bosom] (x@piodev adrod kar’ 
apxnv Kal exmentokds).”” 
syle uz, ro ete. 
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that the ‘‘ blessing” indirectly upholds the sanctity of marriage, 
about which Jesus has previously quoted from Genesis the © 
words describing the creation of mankind as male and female. 
If we do, Johannine intervention may be asserted, not indeed of 
a verbal, but (as often) of a dramatic kind. For John is the 
only Evangelist that describes Jesus as present at “a marriage?.”’ 
The marriage takes place at the conclusion of the Johannine 
Hexaemeron that corresponds to the six days of Creation in 
Genésis®. Jesus does not indeed pronounce a verbal blessing 
on the marriage, but, at the request of His mother, He bestows 
a practical and typical blessing on the wedded pair by supplying 
them with “the good wine?.”’ 








sl Tia abi ae 

2 On “the new Hexaemeron”’ see Joh. Gr. 2624. 

3 Jnii.10. “Wine” is connected with the thought of “ blessing” 
in many passages of Scripture. Gesen. 139 6 under “blessing”’ refers 
to “new wine” implied in Is. lxv. 8. See also Levy i. 268 a and b 
“the cup of blessing,” a term used both in Heb. and Aramaic, to mean 
a cup of wine over which a blessing was spoken, and used by Paul 
(1 Cor. x. 16) in connection with the Christian Eucharist as a term 
with which his readers would be familiar. 
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[Mark x. 17—52] 


“And Jesus looking upon him loved him,” in Mark} 


In the narratives printed below2, describing how a rich man 
failed to enter the Kingdom, there are several striking differences, 





Py Mikosc. 27), 
2 Mk x. 17—22 
(R.V.) 

(17) And as he 
was going forth into 
the way (ov, on his 
way), there ran one 
to him, and kneeled 
to him, and asked 
him, Good Master 
(or, Teacher), what 
shall J do that I may 
inherit eternal life ? 

(18) And Jesus 
said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? 
none is good save 
one, [even] God. 

(19) Thou know- 
est the command- 
ments, Do not kill, 
Do not commit adul- 
tery, Do not steal, 
Do not bear false 
witness, Do not de- 
fraud, Honour thy 
father and mother. 

(20) And he said 
unto him, Master (or, 
Teacher), all these 
things have I ob- 


Mt. xix. 16—22 
(R.V.) 


(16) And behold, 
one came to him and 
said, Master (or, 
Teacher: some anc. 
auth. prefix Good), 
what good thing shall 
I do, that I may have 
eternal life ? 

(17) And he said 
unto him, Why ask- 
est thou me concern- 
ing that which is 
good? One there is 
who is good (some 
anc. auth, Why call- 
est thou me good? 
None is good save 
one, [even] God): 
but‘if thou wouldest 
enter into life, keep 
the commandments. 

(18) Hesaith unto 
him, Which ? And 
Jesus said, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt 
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Lk. xviii. 18—23 


(R.V.) 
(18) And a certain 
ruler asked him, 


saying, Good Master 
(ov, Teacher), what 
shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ? 

(19) And Jesus 
said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? 
none is good, save 
one, [even] God. 

(20) Thou know- 
est the command- 
ments, Do not com- 
mit adultery, Do not 
kill, Do not steal, Do 
not bear talse witness, 
Honour thy father 
and mother. 

(21) And he said, 
All these things have 
I observed from my 
youth up. 

(22) And when 
Jesus heard it, he 
said unto him, One 
thing thou lackest 
yet: sell all that 
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‘ some of which imply verbal transpositions. (1) Where Mark 
and Luke have ‘“‘Good Master, what shall I do?” Matthew has 
‘‘Master, what good thing shall I do?” with a corresponding 
difference in Christ’s reply!. (2) Mark and Luke represent 
Jesus as saying “‘One thing is lacking (Luke, wanting) to thee,” 
but Matthew’s only mention of “lacking ”’ is “‘ What lack I yet?” 
and Matthew represents Jesus as adding “If thou wouldest be 
perfect?.”’ (3) In Mark and Luke, Jesus mentions, several of 
' the Commandments, but Matthew alone inserts “‘Thou shalt 





Mk x. 17—22 
(R.V.) conid. 


served from my 
youth. 

(21) And Jesus 
looking upon him 
loved him, and said 
unto him, One thing 
thou lackest: go, 
sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in 
heaven: and come, 
follow me. 

2)" But ‘his 
countenance fell at 
the saying, and he 


Mt. xix. 16—22 
(R.V.) contd. 


not bear false wit- 
ness, 

(19) Honour thy 
father and thy 
mother: and, Thou 
shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 

(20) The young 
man saith unto him, 
All these things have 
I observed: what 
lack I yet? 

(21) Jesus said 
unto him, If thou 
wouldest be perfect, 
go, sell that thou 


Lk. xvili. 183—23 
(R.V.) conid. 

thou hast, and dis- 
tribute unto the poor, 
and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: 
and come, follow me. 

(23) But when he 
heard: these things, 
he became exceeding 
sorrowful; for he 
was very rich. 


went away sorrow- 


hast, and give to the 
ful: for he was one 


poor, and thou shalt 


that had great pos- have treasure in 
sessions. heaven: and come, " 
follow me. 
(22) But when 


the young man heard 
the saying, he went 
away sorrowful: for 
he was one that had 
great possessions. 

1 Mk x. 17, Lk. xviii. 18 8SdoKnare ayadé, ti momow (Lk. rounaas) 
Mt. xix. 16 diddoxade, ri dyabdyv mono; It would be easy to confuse 
ATAGE with ATAOO (i.e. dyaddv). But we should still have to 
suppose that Matthew (or Mark and Luke) altered Christ’s reply (as 
well as the order of the words in the question). 

2 Mk x. 21 & oe vorepet, Lk. xviii. 22 ere & oor Aeirer, Mt. xix. 20 
ti ru vorepS ; Confusion would be easy between ét1 (i.e. &v mt) and ett. 
Mt. xix. 21 «i OéNes réAewos eivac implies, but does not assert, that 
something is “lacking.’’ 


. 
, 
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love thy neighbour as thyself1.’’ (4) Mark alone inserts ‘‘Do 
not defraud ?.”’ 

Besides these variations, all of which concern words of 
Jesus, there is a statement, peculiar to Mark, which imputes 
a motive to Jesus, “And Jesus, looking stedfastly upon him, 
loved him®.” “Looking stedfastly”” appears to imply Christ’s 
insight into the mind of the man whom He was intending to 
test. The man professed to have kept all the Commandments 
from his youth, including (according to Matthew) the Command- 
ment to love one’s neighbour as oneself*. Can it be denied 
that if the man was honest, he thought too well of himself 
and deceived himself5? He was rich, and Mark himself else- 
where speaks of “‘the deceitfulness of riches®.”’ It has been 
therefore suggested in a previous part of this work that Mark 
has erroneously substituted “loved” for the very similar word 





1 Mk x. to, Lk..xvili. 20, Mt. xix. 18—109. 

2 Mk x. 19 M7 dmoorepnons, Del. pwy. Comp. Lev. xix. 13 “Thou 
shalt not (A.V.) defraud (R.V. oppress) thy neighbour, nor rob him; 
the wages of a hired servant shall not abide with thee all night” 
(where Rashi explains pwy as “defraudat mercenarium mercede’’), 
and Deut. xxiv. 14 pwy, A droorepnoas, B amadixnoes, of a hireling’s 
pay. The word is also Aram. and Syr. SS and many authorities 
omit the clause in Mk x. 19, probably because it seemed wrong to 
add to “the Ten Commandments.” Josephus, however (Axt. iii. 
5. 4), says that it was “not lawful” for him to set down their exact 
words, but only their “import.’’ In Mk, the word seems appropriate 
to “their import.’”’ The rich man would not be tempted to “steal,” 
but he might be tempted to “keep back”? what was morally “due” 
to neighbours or dependants. 

3 Mk x. 21 6 O€ "Incots éuBdépas aire nyarncev airov. Comp. Mk 
xX. 27 €pPdéas adrois 6 "Incods, where Jesus is regarded as not 
only “looking stedfastly’”’ at the disciples but also having insight 
into their feelings. 

4 Origen (on Mt. xix. 22, Lomm. iii. 367) uses fydra, but in 
a different context, ¢yav xrjpara moAha drep nydra. 

5 Comp. Gal. vi. 3 “if amy man seemeth [to himself] to be some- 
thing when he is nothing he deceiveth (ppevamara) himself,” and Jas i. 
26 “ deceiving (admarav) his own heart.” 

6 Mk iv. 19 (Mt. xiii. 22) 7 dmdrn rod tAovVTov—the only mention of 
dmdrn in the Gospels. 
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(in Greek) “deceived,” and that the original stated that Jesus 
looked stedfastly at the man and saw that “he deceived him- 
self?.’’ ; 

How does John deal with this Marcan tradition about a 
would-be disciple whom “Jesus loved”? Only indirectly 
perhaps, but still effectively. Some would say that he inter- 
venes directly, since he is the only other Evangelist that 
describes Jesus as “loving”; and he mentions an actual, not 
a would-be, “disciple whom Jesus loved?.” But putting that 
aside as a mere verbal coincidence, we may regard the Johannine 
Nicodemus as in some respects a parallel to the Synoptic 
questioner. Luke describes the latter as “a ruler”; all the 
Synoptists say that he was rich, and they all agree that he came 
to Jesus saluting Him as ‘“‘teacher,’’ and asking to be taught 
the way to eternal life. John says of Nicodemus that he was 
“‘a ruler of the Jews”; that he came to Jesus saluting Him 
as “rabbi” and ‘‘a teacher come from God,” and receiving 
from Jesus instruction as to the way of entering into the king- 
dom of God?; and later on, John, agreeing with Jewish tradition, 
leads us to infer that he was rich since he joined with Joseph 
of Arimathaea in giving to the body of Jesus a costly burial?. 

But John represents Jesus as giving to Nicodemus a very 
different reply from that which the Synoptists describe as 
given to their “rich man.” Instead of the Synoptic “one 
thing is lacking to thee,” or ‘‘if thou wouldest be perfect,” the 
Johannine reply is, in effect, ““The one thing needful for thee 
is that love of God and man which belongs to those who are 





1 See Beginning pp. 263—4 where this is given among several 
explanations. It is also suggested that the original of Mk x. 21 
may have meant “one thing is lacking to thee”’ in a different sense 
from that which is commonly attached to the words, so that Jesus 
meant “Thou lackest the one thing needful”’ (comp. Lk. x. 41—2). 

2 Jn xi. 5, xiii. 23 etc. If John knew of the Marcan tradition as 
now extant and regarded it as erroneous he might see an additional 
reason for emphasizing the reticence of “the disciple” whom Jesus 
really “loved.”” The Marcan young man is by no means reticent. 

Strong’s Concordance has “‘doved’’ Mt. (0), Mk (1), Lk. (1), Jn (22). 

8 Jn iii. 1—2 foll. 

4 Jn xix. 38—9. On the wealth of Nicodemus, see Corrections 519. 
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born from above.” And the end corresponds to the beginning. 
Nicodemus is described at the end as joining with Joseph of 
Arimathaea in burying Jesus, but there is a distinction; Joseph 
is called ‘‘a disciple of Jesus” (though ‘‘secretly for fear of the ~ 
Jews’’). Nicodemus, even with such a qualification of secrecy, 
is not so called. On the whole it may be said that the Fourth 
Evangelist, whether consciously alluding or not alluding to the 
Marcan peculiar tradition, makes it more difficult for us than 
before to suppose that Jesus regarded with special “love” the 
rich man here mentioned by the Synoptists?. 


§ 2. 


The word here translated “hard” means etymologically 
““squeamish,”’ and hence “crossgrained” about persons, and 


“Children, how hard it is,’ in Mark? 





1 Jn xix. 38—41. It may be argued that the stand-point of 
Nicodemus has been already described. But has it? Do his words 
(Jn vii. 51) “ Doth our law judge the man [accused] except it first hear 
from himself...?”’ describe any definite “stand-point”? Do they 
not rather suggest an oscillation, or an attempt to be just and coldly 
impartial, putting aside the previously uttered conviction (iil. 2) 
“we know that thou art a teacher come from God”’? 

2 It must be admitted that in one very important respect the 
rich young ruler differs from the rich Nicodemus. The former came 
to Jesus openly, not “by night”; and his combination of a love of 
righteousness with a love of wealth, and of complacency with self- 
distrust, may have drawn forth from Jesus a special compassion and 
pitying love. But against this view is the hard fact that Matthew 
and Luke omit the words “ Jesus, looking upon him, loved him.” 


3 Mk x. 23—7 
(R.V.) 
(23) And Jesus 


looked round about, 
and saith unto his 
disciples, How hardly 
shall they that have 
riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! 
(24) And the dis- 
ciples were amazed 
at his words. But 
Jesus answereth a- 
gain, and saith unto 
them, Children, how 


Mt. xix. 23—6 
(R.V.) 

(23) And Jesus 
said unto his dis- 
ciples, Verily I say 
unto you, It is hard 


for a rich man to_ 


enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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Lk xvii. 24—7 
(R.V.) 

(24) And Jesus 
seeing him said, How 
hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! 
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“awkward ” or“ difficult” about things!. It is frequent in literary 
Greek, but from Old Testament Greek it cannot be illustrated — 





Mk x. 23—7 
(R.V.) conid. 


hard is it for them 
that trust in riches 
(some anc. auth. omit 
for. ..riches) to enter 
into the kingdom of 
God! 

(25) It is easier 
for a camel to go 
through a_ needle’s 
eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

(26) And _ they 
were astonished ex- 
ceedingly, saying un- 
to him (many anc. 
auth. saying among 
themselves), Then 
who can be saved? 

(27) Jesus looking 
upon them saith, 
With men it is im- 
possible, but not with 


God: for all things 
are possible with 
God. 


Mt. xix. 23—6 
(R.V.) contd. 


(24) And again I 
say unto you, It is 
easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

(25) And when 
the disciples heard it, 
they were astonished 
exceedingly, saying, 
Who then can be 
saved? 

(26) And Jesus 
looking upon [them] 
said to them, With 
men this is im- 
possible; but with 
God all things are 
possible. 


Lk. xvili. 24—7 
(R.V.) contd. 


(25) For it is 
easier for a camel to 
enter in through a 
needle’s eye, than for 
a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of 
God. 

(26) And they 
that heard it said, 
Then who can be 
saved ? 

(27) But he said, 
The things which are 
impossible with men 
are possible with 
God. 


The Diatessaron, besides inserting “those that rely on their 
possessions,” transposes the text as follows (as also D transposes 


Mk x. 24 and 25): 


“And when Jesus saw his sadness, he looked towards his disciples, 
and said unto them, How hard it is for them that have possessions 
to enter the kingdom of God! 


‘Verily I say unto you, it is difficult for a rich man to enter the 


kingdom of heaven. 


And I say unto you also, that it is easier for 


a camel to enter the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God. And the disciples were wondering at these 
sayings. And Jesus answered and said unto them again, My 
children, How hard it is for those that rely on their possessions to 
enter the kingdom of God! And those that were listening wondered 
more, and said amongst themselves, being agitated, Who, thinkest 
thou, can be saved? And Jesus looked at them intently, and said 
unto them, With men this is not possible, but with God [it is]: it is 
possible for God to do everything.” 

1 Mk x. 24 réxva, mos Svoxoddy eorw eis tiv Bacirelay Tod Obeod 
cio eAOeiv. 
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except from a translation of the saying of Elijah to Elisha 
“Thou hast asked a hard thing,” i.e. a thing against nature}, 
In the present passage the entrance into the Kingdom of God 
is described as being, not indeed impracticable, but effected 
“with difficulty,” or “awkwardly,” or “as it were against nature.” 
It is not Hebraic Greek, but vernacular, and almost confined 
to Hermas among early Christian writers?. 

This fact bears on the interpretation of the phrase rendered 
by R.V. “they that have riches.’ The parallel Matthew has 
“a rich [man], and this would lead the English reader to infer 
that the three Synoptists had, in effect, the same word (‘‘rich,”’ 
“viches”). But the Marcan word (used also by Luke) does not 
mean “riches.” From LXX we can learn little about it’. 
But in literary and vernacular Greek it means “money,” often 
in a bad sense*. When used elsewhere in the New Testament, 
where it is confined to the Acts, it means “‘prvice”’ (once) in the 
singular, and a bribe of ‘‘ money” (thrice) in the plural (concerning 
“money” offered by Simon Magus to Peter and hoped for by Felix 
from Paul)®. It is found in Greek proverbs corresponding to 





12 K. li. 10 LXX éokAnpvvas rod airnoacda, but “AddAos has 
dvoKodov nrnow. The only other instance is Jerem. xlix. 8, where 
LXX renders Wx “calamity” by dvcxoda. 

2 Avoxodov (adj. and adv.) occurs (Goodspeed) in Ign. Rom. §1and 
Smyrn.§ 4 “if haply they may repent—which [indeed] is difficult, 
but [still] the Lord Jesus Christ hath power to effect this,’’ elsewhere 
only in Hermas (about Io times) (mostly dvckddos). 

3 In canon. LXX, ypnpara (plur.) occurs about ten times and =four 
different Heb. words. In Dan. xi. 13, 24, 28 winn, LXX has xpzjpara, 
Theod. tmapéis. It does not occur in the Pentateuch, nor in the 
Prophets outside Daniel. 

4 Steph. Thes. quotes Aristot. Eth. iv. I yphyara déyopev mdvra 
dcov 4 d&ia vouicpart perpeirar, and Pind. Isthm. ii. 17 (also Alcae. 
50, L.S.) xpnpara, xpnyar’ avnp. Thuc. i. 60 kpeioo@v xpnudrey and 
xXpnpacw vicaoda, and Eurip. Hec. 865 xpnparov Soddos illustrate the 
freq. unfavourable use of the word. Comp. Epictet. Mosch. 5 ov 
ra xpnpara pidor ddd 6 pidros xpnuata. Ib. Stob. 33 (Schweig. 10) roy 
pev Tod oaparos Seopov Aver...Kaxia did xpyydrovy seems to mean 
“releases by means of bribes.” 

5 Acts iv. 37 76 xpjpa, “the price’; vill. 18, 20, xxiv. 26 xpnuara, 
“money.” 
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such English ones as ‘“‘money makes the man.” Perhaps Mark 
intends to accentuate the unfavourable sense he attaches to 
it by a previous use of a less unfavourable phrase, “great 
possessions.”” Now perhaps he represents Jesus as pronouncing 
a warning to “the monied class}?.”’ 

Side by side with this vernacular Greek form of Christ’s 
utterance is a Hebraic one, in all the Synoptists, about a “rich 
man’ and a “camel.” Mark alone has placed between the 
two a third utterance in which Jesus says to the disciples, 
“Children, how hard it is [for them that trust in riches] to enter 
into the kingdom of God?!” Many authorities omit the 
bracketed words. For their insertion, we may argue “ Jesus 
must have meant ‘them that trust in riches, not ‘the rich,’ for 








* Delitzsch gives as the rendering of “them that have money,” 
“the masters of (%2Y3) money.’’ Comp. Eccles. vii. 12 “Wisdom is 
a defence [even as] money is a defence, but...wisdom preserveth 
the life of its master (mbya),” V.t. Tov €xovra adtny (A B & Tov map’ 
avrjs mistaking the noun for the prepositions 3 and 5y) R.V. “the 
life of him that hath it.’ The Heb. bya, baal, is rendered by éyo 
in Eccles. x. 20 6 €yov (B 6 ras) mrépuyas, “that which hath wings,” 
lit. “a master of wings” (where Aq. has 6 xupietov mrépvyos, 
Sym. To mrepordy, Theod. 6 ¢yav mTépuvyas). SO in Dan. viii. 6, 20 
LXX and Theod. have “the ram...that had the horns,’ where Heb. 
has “that was master of the horns.” It will be perceived that “the 
master of” means, not “the possessor of” anything whatever, but 
“« the possessor of”? some characteristic, so that “the masters of 
money’”’ might mean those who are notable for their money and for 
nothing else. 

"Exo, in LXX, represents 59 different Heb. words oridioms. It 
seems prob. that Mark had some reason for not using m)ovovos here, 
which the parallel Mt. adopts, and which Mark himself has in the 
context. “Masters, or lords, of money” might be interpreted as 
“proud of their money,”’ “trusting in money’’ (Cramer, P. 381 dvreyo- 
pévows xpnudrev). Thus the Marcan variations might be explained. 

On the Marcan peculiarity (x. 23) mepyBeWdpwevos see Beginning 
Pp. 263, Proclam. p. 361, and especially Intyod. p: 93. When it repre- 
sents a mere gesture, it would not be likely to be reproduced in the 
Fourth Gospel, but its use in Mk xi. 11 is different and will be dis- 
cussed in its place 

* See W. H. Notes on Select Readings p.26. But add that SS has 
twice (Mk x. 23, 24) “them that trust in their wealth.” 
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Abraham was ‘rich.’” Against their insertion, we may argue 
“Tf Jesus had meant ‘them that trust in riches,’ He would have 
said that their entraneé into the Kingdom was ‘impossible,’ 
not ‘difficult.’” And would not such an explanation have 
banished all “astonishment” from the disciples? It will be 
seen above that the Diatessaron, which adopts the doubtful 
explanatory clause, alters the order so as to make it the climax 
of Christ’s utterances. But the result is a non sequitur: ‘‘ Those 
that were listening wondered more.’”’ They ought to have 
“wondered less.’ And they ought to have said—not ‘“‘Who 
then can be saved?’’—but “‘Now the Lord’s lesson is clear. 
If we are rich we must not trust in our riches.”’ 

It seems certain that Jesus must have uttered something 
much stronger than a condemnation of “them that trust in 
riches,’ some warning against ““money” in itself as being 
a dangerous temptation to the soul that does not constantly 
turn to God as the Giver, and hear His voice, as Abraham 
heard it, promising Himself as man’s “‘reward!.”” Though we 
may be uncertain of the exact nature ard order of Christ’s' 
words, we can hardly be wrong in assuming that the rich self- 
righteous young ruler, who was confident that he had performed 
all the commandments, would be regarded by Jesus as being 
on the level of Ephraim, whom Hosea represents as saying 
“Surely I am become rich, I have found me wealth; in all 
my labours they shall find in me no iniquity...?.”" Measuring 
spiritual things by “money,”’ the young man thought himself 
really rich—rich in goodness—and able to “do” some “good 
thing” at will. He was willing perhaps to give alms to the 
amount of several hundred denarii—to “inherit eternal life.”’ 

This implied offer to do some “good thing” was, in effect, 
of the nature of a bribe, an offer of ““money” to Jesus for the 
poor in order to secure from Him a verdict that would ratify 





1 Gen. xv. 1 “I am...thy exceeding great reward.” 

2 Hos. xii. 8. Comp. Zech. xi. 5 “they that sell them (z.¢. the 
flock) say, Blessed be the Lord, for I am rich,’”’ and Rev. iii. 17 
“Because thou sayest, I am rich...and knowest not that thou art 
the wretched one and miserable and poor....” 
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the man’s good opinion of himself; and Jesus, knowing that 
the man would fail to pass His test, and that he would gain by 
failure, tests him so that he fails. It is in the light of the failure 
of this rich young man that we must interpret the following 
words of Jesus, ‘‘Children, how hard it is,’ and the rest. The 
man was a type of ‘‘them that have money.” It is true that 
Abraham (or rather Abram) might also be said to have “had 
money.’ In the first Biblical passage that ‘uses the word 
“rich,” we find that ‘‘ Abram, was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold.” But Abraham was not of the class of “them that 
have money.” He was of the class of them that have righteousness 
and faith. He was not the typical “rich man” but the typical 
‘friend of God2.” Before he became “rich” Scripture says that 
he had obeyed the voice of God bidding him become an exile®. 
Our conclusion is that Jesus, beginning from the occasion 
of the failure of the rich young man, goes on to impress on His 
disciples the hardness of entering into the Kingdom, for all, not 
only for the rich, as amounting to an ‘“‘impossibility*” unless 
they receive the Spirit of God. Those who lightheartedly 
asked to ‘“‘enter” were in a position resembling that of 
Elisha when he “asked” from Elijah ‘“‘a hard thing,” a thing 
“against nature” in some sense, and not to be accomplished 
except with supernatural help. This it is that makes the 
disciples exclaim “Then who can be saved? ’’—because their 
Master had declared that it was “‘hard”—“‘hard,’’ not for the 
rich, but “‘hard” absolutely—to enter into the Kingdom. 
All this, from a different point of view and with some 
difference of language, John sets forth in the Dialogue with 
Nicodemus, where ‘the Synoptic “hard” is latent under the 
Johannine “not possible” (literally ‘““not able”). Jesus begins 
by saying ‘‘Except a man be born from above, it is not possible 





1 Gen. Xi.) 2. 
2 Ts. xl. 8, Jas ii. 23. 
3 Gen. xii. 1. It was also an early Jewish belief that he had been 


thrown into a furnace by Nimrod for refusal to worship false gods, 
see Son 3501 g, Light 3822. 


4 Mk x. 27 “ With men it is impossible, but not with God.” 
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for him to see the kingdom of God,” and the last saying of 
Nicodemus is “ How is it possible that these things should be!?” 


‘§ 3. 


The noun rendered ‘“‘ persecutions’ 


in Mark? 


, 


“He shall receive a hundredfold...with persecutions,” 


occurs nowhere else in 


the Gospels except in the Mark-Matthew phrase “ when tribula- 
tion or persecution ariseth,” where Luke has “in time of 





1 Jn iil. 2—9. 


(3) od Svvara...+, (4) més Stivara...; pr) Sbvara...; 


VaTaL..., 


(9) més Svvara...; 


Note the reiterations: (2) oddeis yap Svvara..., 


(5) ov ov- 


Nicodemus recognises that it is 


“impossible”? for any man to work such “signs’’ as Jesus worked 
‘without the aid of God; but he does not recognise that it is 
“impossible”’ to enter the “ Kingdom of God” without the action of 
God in a still more wonderful way, not externally aiding but internally 
regenerating. This is differently expressed in Mt. vii. 13 «ioéAOare 
dua THs orevns mvAns, Lk. xili. 24 dyoviterde cicedOciv did THs oTeEVIs 
Ovpas, where Luke’s dywvifoua emphasizes the need of human co- 


operation. 
2 Mk x. 28—31 
(R.V.) 

(28) Peter began 
to say unto him, Lo, 
we have left all, and 
, have followed thee. 

(29) Jesus said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, 


There is no man 
that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sis- 
ters, or mother, or 
father, or children, or 
lands, for my sake, 
and for the gospel’s 
sake, 

(30) But he shall 
receive a hundred- 
fold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and 


Mt. xix. 27—30 


(R.V.) 
(27). ihen an= 
swered Peter and 


said unto him, Lo, 
we have left all, and 
followed thee; what 
then shall we have ? 

(28) And Jesus 
said unto them, 
Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which 


_ have followed me, 


in the regeneration 
when the Son of man 
shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the 


twelve tribes of 
Israel. 
(29) And every 


one that hath left 
houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or 
mother (many anc. 
auth. add or wife), or 
children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall 
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Lk. xviii. 28—30, 
xili. 30 (R.V.) 
(xviii. 28) And 
Peter said, Lo, we 
have left our own (o7, 
our own [homes]), 
and followed thee. 

(29) And he said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, 


There 
is no man that hath 
left house, or wife, or 
brethren, or parents, 
or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s 
sake, 

(30) Who shall 
not receive manifold 
more in this. time, 
and in the world (or, 
age) to come eternal 
life. 
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temptation?.”’ 
or “‘chasing.”’ 


In literary Greek the noun means’ 
Plutarch uses it when describing Antiochus as 


¢ 


‘pursuing ” 


separated from his friends “while following the hounds and 


[engaged] in [the] chase?.”’ 
of “he that pursueth evil®.” 


In LXX, it occurs once as a rendering 
In Goodspeed, the noun occurs 





Mk x. 28—31 
(R.V.) contd. 
mothers, and child- 
ren, and lands, with 
persecutions; and in 
the world (ov, age) to 


Mt. xix. 27—-30 - 
(R.V.) contd. 
receive a hundred- 
fold (some anc. auth. 
manifold), and shall 

inherit eternal life. 


Lk. xviii. 28—30 
xiii. 30 (R.V.) conid. 
(xiii. 30) And be- 
hold, there are last 
which shall be first, 
and there are first 


come eternal life. which shall be last. 


(31) But many 
[that are] first shall 
be last; and the last 
first. 


The phrase peculiar to Mark (x. 30) “with persecutions”’ is com- 
mented on at great length by Clem. Alex. (who appears to have had 
a different reading from our present text, see below, p. 140, n. 8) but 
not by Origen (as far as Lommatzsch’s Index shews) nor by Tertullian 
(as far as Rigaud’s Index shews) nor in Jerome’s commentary on the 
parall. Matthew. Origen’s only reference (in Lomm.) to Mk x. 
30 is in a statement that Jesus did mot include “wife” (as the 
parall. Lk. xviii. 29 does), Exhort. ad Mart. §16 (Lomm. xx. 254) 
ov yap elpnrar: Ids doris adnxev adeAdovs, 7) adeAdas, 7) yoveis, 7} Téxva, 7 
dypovs, 7} oikias, } yuvaixa, evexev Tov dvduards pov, ToANaTAaciova AnWera: 


(Mt. xxii. 30, Mk 


(30) But many 
shall be last [that’ 
are] first; and first 
[that are] last. 


é€v yap Th avactdce TOY vexp@v ovre yapovow... 
X11. 25). 

Victor, on Mark, has preserved a tradition that justifies ‘“re- 
nouncing the wife’? in some circumstances, as also Jesus bade 
disciples ‘“‘lose, or .destroy, their life (dmodéoas rHv wuynv).” It 
explains “persecutions” as a word “darkly hinting (aivirrerOa)”’ 
at distractions and temptations placed in the way of believers by 
their families: Aoxet 5€ uot kal rods Siwypods evradOa aivirrer Oa ered) 
yap moddoi Hoav, Kat marépes cis doéBerav Edxovres maidas, Kal yuvaikes 
advdpas, orav raira kehevowor, nol, pyre yovaixes Zoraocav, pyre marépes* 
dep odv Kai 6 Taddos édeyer, ‘ei d€ kal 6 dmioros ywpicera, xopitérOw.”” 

Victor's use of suggests Origen’s comment on 
‘‘persecutors”’ in Ps. cxix. 157 (see below, p. 140, n. 8, ad fin.) éxOpovs 
6parovs Kal dopdrous aivirrerat. 

WM ivedr7, Mt. xiiy ax, paral Lk, -vilig' rs. 

* Plutarch Mor. 184 F év rue xvvnyecio Kai duaypg. ~ 

° Prov. x1. 19 AID. LXX has d&iwypds S€ doeBods, “the pursuit, 
ae. the aim, of the impious man.” In Lam. iii. 19, dvwypds is a 


er, 
awitreo Oar 
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only twice. In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corin- 
es it apparently refers not to external, ae to internal 
“persecution},”’ a 

The verb. “persecute” is never used by Mark. Matthew 
attributes it four’times to Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount; 
but Luke, in at least three of these four instances, has some 
different word?. Where however Matthew has, later on, rye 
[t.e. Jews] shall pursue [them] from city to city,’ the parallel Luke 
has “shall pursue” without any modifying clause, apparently 
taking “pursue” as having a local meaning’. In the Discourse 
on the Last Days, Mark and Matthew represent Jesus as saying’ 
“Tf any man saith unto you ‘See, here is the Christ,’ or ‘See 
there,’ do not believe”; but a passage in Luke (not in that 
Discourse) has ‘“‘Do not go away nor pursue,” i.e. “do not 
follow them”—the only instance in the New Testament where 
“pursue” is applied to a personal object in a friendly sense‘. 
On the other hand, in the same Discourse, where Mark and 








misrendering of ‘yD (eg. as 49790, which perhaps occurs (Gesen. 
923 a) in Is. xiv. 6, but Targ. Jeg. n7710). 

- 1Clem. Rom. Cor. §3. The preceding context describes the 
degeneracy of the Church: “All glory...was given unto you, and 
that was fulfilled which is written (Deut. xxxii. 15, very freely 
quoted): ‘My beloved ate....and kicked.’ Wence jealousy and envy, 
land] strife and sedition, persecution and tumult, war and captivity ’”’ 
—that is, a repetition of the history of rebellious Israel. In Mart. 
Polyc. § 1 it refers to external persecution of Christians. 

2 Mt. v. 10 of dedtwypévor Cvexev Sixacoovvns, Lk. om.; Mt. v. 11 éray 
dvewWiowow wpas cai So€oow, Lk. vi. 22 6rav pionowow wpas...Kai drav 
agpopicwow tpas kcal dvedicowow; Mt. v. 12 otras yap édiwgayv rovs 
mpopnras, Lk. vi. 23 karaTa avra yap €motovy Trois rpopyras ; Mt. v. 44 Trav 
Stok dvt@v wpas, Lk. vi. 27 Tots pucovow das. 


£ Mt. xxiil. 34 Lk. xi. 49 
€€& avTav dmoxreveire Kal orav- e& avtav amoxtevovow kal dia- 
> 
paoere, kal €& abrey pacriyocere év fovow (AD éxdio€ovow). 


Tais ovvaywyais bpav Kat dww€ere 
amo modes els modu. 


4 Mk xiii. 21, Mt. xxiv. 23, Lk. xvii. 23. Luke places the saying, 
as one addressed to the disciples, after a similar one addressed to 
Pharisees ‘Men shall not say, ‘See here’ or ‘[See] there.’”’ 
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Matthew do not mention “persecution,” Luke alone represents 
Jesus as expressly predicting it?. 
These facts, indicating that Luke differs from Matthew in 
his use of the verb “persecute,” make it probable that he does 
not take the same view of the noun “persecution ’’ as was taken 
in Mark’s Original—both in the Parable of the Sower, and here 
in the statement that a Christian’s reward is to be “with 
persecutions.” Mark appears to assume “persecution” as a 
condition of reward. So does the Sermon on the Mount?. 
Paul says to the Galatians, “We, brethren, as Isaac was, are 
children of promise. But as then he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him [that was born] after the Spirit, even so 
it is now.” This appeal to precedent implies something like 
a rule or law. “Persecution” is not mentioned in the literary 
Greek of the Wisdom of Solomon; but the author assumes that 
the righteous man will be “grievous” to the unrighteous, who 
will treat him despitefully and ‘“‘condemn him with a shameful 
death4.”’ 
~The Pauline assumption of a kind of Law of Persecution 
‘may be illustrated from a passage of Ecclesiastes, as rendered 





1 Mk xiii. 9 Mt. xxiv. 9 ik Sd te 
Tmapad@covow pas tmapad@oovcw wvpas émiBadovow ep 
eis ovvédpia kaleisouva- eis Odi Kal Groxrev- bvpas Tas xElpas avTav 
yoyas Sapnoecbe... ovo vpas... kal dwwfovow mapadz- 


Sovres eis tds ovva- 
yoyas kal pudakas... 
Comp. Dan. iv. 25 “that thou shalt be driven (779) from men,” 
Theod. kai oé éxdvdEovew ard rév avépamev, LXX (see context) “his 
angels run down against thee and shall lead thee away into prison 
(els @uAakny amagéovoi oe) and send thee into a desolate place,’’ 7b. 32 
Theod. dé rév dvOporeav ce exdioxovow, LXX oi dyyedor Si@Eovrai ce. 
In Mark and Luke, but not in Matthew, the context proceeds to 
say that the disciples shall be brought before kings (Mk oraéjcecée, 
Lk. dmayopévovs—which is used by LXX alone). 
> Mt. v. 12 “for so persecuted they the prophets,” see above, 
Delon 
8 Gal. iv. 28—9. Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 12 “ All that would live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall be persecuted.” 
* Wisd. il, I2—20. Acoxw in Wisd. means (1) “chase away,” as 
the mists chased by the sun, (2) “chase” as criminals, runaway 
slaves etc. 
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a the Targum and Jewish Midrash, as well as ee LEXX, “God 
shall seek after him that is persecuted1.” |The Midrash exempli- 
fies God’s action from the instances of Abel, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Israel, and adds that similarly 
God accepts as offerings only those beasts that are “chased” 
(or “persecuted”), but not those that ‘‘chase” (the “ perse- 
CUTbOTS 7) thus playing on the meaning of eae “pursue” 
or “‘chase?.”’ 

Modern readers may be pardoned if they fail to perceive 
how Abraham and Isaac are types of the “ persecuted.’ But 
all Jews believed that Abraham was persecuted by Nimrod’. 
Paul also, as we have seen, assumes (strangely, but unmistake- 
ably) the “persecution” of Isaac by Ishmael*. And Genesis 
describes Isaac as badly treated by the Philistines until they 
recognised that God was with him®. 

Here we must note a verbal similarity between Genesis 
and Mark. Mark alone says that the reward shall be “a 
hundredfold.’’ Genesis says about Isaac that he “sowed in 
that land and found in the same year an hundredfold, and the 
Lord blessed him®.’’ This is not only the first, but also, with 
one exception, the only Old Testament instance of “‘a hundred- 
fold’.”” In the other instance it is used of divine increase. 
It is appropriately used by Mark in describing the Christian’s 
reward as corresponding to that of Isaac whom God “‘blessed.”’ 
But Luke, and perhaps Matthew, have substituted “manifold.” 





1 Eccles. iii. 15 R.V. “God seeketh again that which 1s passed 
away,’ marg. “Heb. driven away’ (nif. of )79 “chase,” “pursue’’), 


4 


Gesen. 9234, “seeketh the pursued (i.e. what has disappeared, ts 


past, but dub.).’’ Rashi interprets it as “the persecuted.”’ 

2 See Pesikt. (Wi. pp. 96—7) and Lev. r. (Wi. pp. 186—7) on 
Lev. xxii. 27 “a bullock or a sheep.”’ 

3 See Son, 3501 g, Light 3822. 

4 See Gen. xxi. 9 and Rashi’s numerous explanations of Ishmael’s 
“mocking.” 

5 Gen. xxvi. I—33. Pesikt. recognises Isaac’s persecution as 
coming from the Philistines (and does not mention persecution by 
Tshmael), 65 Gena xa i 

? The other is 2 S. xxiv. 3 “Now the Lord thy God add unto the 
people...an hundredfold.”’ 
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These apparently petty verbal details are not petty if they 
are used as adjuncts to the consideration of the similarity 
between the picture of Peter, and the picture of Abraham 
(with Isaac in the background), both in the attitude of expectants 
ofreward: In Mark, itis true, Peter does not mention “reward.” 
He merely says to Jesus “Behold we have left all things and 
have followed thee.” But Mark implies, and Matthew adds, 
“What then shall we have?” In Genesis, Abraham says 
merely “O Lord God, what wilt thou give met?” but he 
eimplies a reference to what has preceded, as if saying, “Thou 
hast said unto me, ‘Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house?,’ and I have renounced 
all these things at thy word.” Commenting on this utterance 
of the Patriarch, Philo represents him as saying to God, “ Thou, 
Lord, art my country and my kinsfolk and my father’s hearth®” ; 
and this thought would naturally be connected with the thought 
of their forefather by pious Jews, who would see in the lives of 
Abraham and Isaac, and in the whole history of faithful Israel, 
God’s divine recompense, ‘‘a hundredfold,” for all the earthly 
blessings that Abraham renounced?. 

Regarded in this light—as an allusion to the “persecution” 
of all the saints, from Abel downward, and to the “reward” 
promised for the first time to Abraham and in part fulfilled 

_by the birth of Isaac—the Marcan tradition “along with 
persecutions” is seen to give us the only Marcan glimpse of 
a doctrine that actually played a large part in Christ’s teaching. 





f (GisimMe err 2 Geni cuiliq ik. 

& Philo 1..477. 

4 Philo connects the mystical use of “a hundred” with Abraham’s 
“planting” as well as with Isaac’s ‘““sowing”’ thus (i. 607) "AAG kal 
“ABpaap apovpay gutever” (Gen. xxi. 33 LXX) xoparos, éxatoor@ 
ey@ mpds avapérpnow Tod. xwpiov, kal “Ioadk “éxatoorevovoay evpioxer 
kpOnv’’ (Gen. xxvi. 12 LXX), and he comments elsewhere (i. 619) 
on Gen. xxvi. 12 “Isaac found in the same veay’”’—not “reaped”’ but 
“found’”—‘“‘a hundredfold.”’ In the context, he contrasts aidy 
with ypévos apparently taking “the same year’’ to mean the latter. 
Philo’s distinction between aiwy and ypéves corresponds to Mark’s 
distinction between aimy and kapés. I have not found any explana- 
tion of “‘a hundredfold” in connection with Abraham’s planting. 
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Jesus recognised for Himself, and endeavoured to impress on 
His disciples, that the Teacher of the truths of heaven and 
eternity and the spirit must come into collision with the 
children of the earth and the hour and the flesh, and that, 
on earth, and during the hour, and in the flesh, the latter must 
gain a temporary victory. But Mark’s brief phrase was likely 
to be ignored amid the great differences in the Synoptic con- 
texts', and also because it contradicted the views of those who 
regarded Christ’s words as promising a Millennium on earth 
(“in this time’’) in which there would be no room for “ perse- 
cutions?.”’ 

In the Fourth Gospel, though ‘‘persecution” is never 
mentioned, and “persecute” only twice, the Law of Persecution 
is clearly recognised, and accepted as it were by Jesus for 
Himself and His disciples in the words ‘‘If the world hateth 
you, ye know that it hath hated me before [it hated] you... .If 
they persecuted me, they will also persecute you?.’’ The 





1 On these, see Corrections 446—7. But the verbal facts there 
collected must of course be supplemented by others, such as the 
influence exerted by Jewish traditions about persecution, and about 
the renunciations of Abraham, and about the “hundredfold”’ that 
Isaac “found.’’ Questions might also arise as to the renunciation 
of “wife,’’? mentioned by Luke (xviii. 29) alone. 

2 Origen, on Gen. xxvi. 12, besides commenting at great length 
on “barley” and its allegorical meaning in the Gospels, has a brief 
commentona ‘“‘hundredfold”’: “ Isaac, the word of the Law [as distinct 
from the word of the Gospel], sows barley and yet even in the [inferior 
produce of] barley itself finds a hundredfold return. For even in 
the Law you find martyrs, whose [privilege] is the hundvedfold veturn.”’ 
This assumes an allegorical connection between “a hundredfold” 
and “persecutions.”’ 

That Origen is alluding to the “hundredfold” in Mark is made 
probable by the fact that in Comm. Rom. i. 4 he calls attention to the 
fact that “Mark seems to make a distinction between Christ and the 
Gospel” in Mk. x. 29 “propter me vel propter Evangelium.” Else- 
where he says (Exhort. ad Mart. § 14) “that I may receive manifold 
(Mt. xix. 29 v.r.) or, as Mark says (x. 30), a hundredfold.”” Subse- 
quently he alternates between the two words, saying once (7b.) 
“manifold, or, to speak definitely, a hundredfold.”’ 

$ |n xv 16—20. 
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reason alleged for the beginning of this persecution is Christ’s 
act of healing on the sabbath, “For this cause the Jews began- 
to-persecute Jesus because he was doing these things on the 
sabbath”; and the deadly nature of their “persecution” is 
indicated in what follows about their “seeking to kill him?.” 
Christ’s prediction of “persecution” is preceded by a promise 
of the Paraclete? and of present peace (‘‘my peace I give unto 
you”)’, and by a suggestion that it is of the nature of a 
“cleansing,” or pruning, of the fruitful branches of the Vine 
that they may “bear more fruit*”; and by a bestowal of the 
title of “friends,” appointed to “bear fruit®”’; and then, after 
a frank preparation of the disciples for an internecine conflict 
with the hostile religious ‘‘world” (‘whosoever killeth you 
shall think that he offereth service unto God®”’) the Discourse 
terminates with the assurance, ‘‘These things have I spoken 
unto you that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye 
[must] have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have gained 
the victory over the world’.” 

Indirectly these last words give the Johannine answer to 
the question of the disciples, expressed or implied by the 
Synoptists, “What shall we have?” The answer is “peace.” 
But it is not peace of an ordinary kind. It is peace in the Son 
(“in me ye may have peace’’); and it implies such unity with 
the Father that the Son says to them “If ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name...Ask and ye 
. shall receive, that your joy may be fulfilled®.” 





Tyan Vv. 16; 18. 3 Rive 162 U8) [eV 29 
4 Jn xv. I—2. 5 Jn xv. 15—16. 
Sm mlexvil 2: Vo [Dexvins3t 


8 Jn xvi. 23—4. Space does not allow a discussion of th 
comment made by Clement of Alexandria on perd Stwypov. He 
twice quotes Mk x. 30 with ¢yew thus (949): Tadrns S€ dpolws éyerau 
‘Tis yyopns Kal TO Emduevov “Nov ev TO Kaip@ TovT@ dypods Kal xpyuata Kal 
oikias Kal adeAdods éxew pera Seoypdv.”” Then, after saying that Jesus | 
did not call on His disciples to give up their “ brethren” etc. literally, 
he adds To d€ pera dwwypdv ratta exaota exew arodoxipdter, apparently 
meaning “But He disapproves of our retaining these things ‘along 
with persecutions.’’’ |Perhaps a negative has’dropped out, “not 
along with persecutions.” Clark’s rendering is “And the expression 
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§ 4. “But many that are first shall be last,” in Mark 
, and Matthew 


This sentence is ambiguous because “‘first”’ and ‘‘last” 
may be used either in respect of time, or in respect of meta- 
phorical place, that is to say, rank, or dignity. In Mark, the 
context does not indicate what the meaning is. It may be 
(t) ‘Many that are first in the time of coming to me shall be last 
in the time of receiving their reward,” or (2) “Many that are first 
in the tume of coming to me shall be last in rank and dignity in 
the Kingdom of God,” or (3) “Many that are first in rank and 
dignity now, i.e. in the Kingdom of this World, shall be last in 
rank in the Kingdom of God?.” The conjunction ‘but,’ used 
by Mark and Matthew, is not adversative. It might differ 
little from “and.”’ SS reads “for” instead of ‘but.’ 


é 





‘with persecutions’ rejects the possessing of each of those things.’’] 
Then he proceeds to define two kinds of persecution, (1) one proceeding 
from enemies, (2) but another, and far worse, from one’s own soul 
and its passions (6 d€ xadema@raros evdobév eort Suwypos && eras éxdoT@ 
Ths Wuyxis mporeumopevos). 

The comment—whatever may be its precise meaning—indicates 
that in very early days the Marcan tradition must have caused 
difficulty, and that it would be likely to elicit Johannine intervention. 
Origen, on Ps. cxix. 157 “many are my persecutors,”’ says ro mAnOos 
éxOpovs dparovs Kal dopdrovs aivitrerat. 

1 Mk x. 31, Mt. xix. 30 moAdol d€ eoovra mp@to. eoxaror Kal [oi] 
(Mt. om. oi) écxato. mparo, SS “for” instead of “but”; and in 
Mt., a, b, Corb. have “sunt,” Corb. “enim”; Lk. xili. 30 kai idod 
eioly €oxaror ot €oovrat mp@ro, Kal eiaiv mp@rot of Coovrat €oxaro.. 

2 Mark’s omission of of at first, and (bracketed) insertion of it 
subsequently, suggest that his exact meaning may have been “ Many 
shall be, [though now] first [in the kingdom of this world], last [in 
the Kingdom of God], and the last [1.e. last in the kingdom of this. 
world], [shall be] first [in the Kingdom of God].”” This would agree 
with Lk. xvi. 15 “that which is exalted among men,’ [namely 
wealth greedily grasped and giving power to the graspers], “is an 
abomination in the sight of God.” If that is the meaning, 6é, in 
Mark, differs little from «cai. It may be rendered “now” or “and 
indeed” (like the parall. Lk. “and behold”). SS “for” (in that 
case) gives the meaning at all events better than “but.” 
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Matthew, who follows Mark in placing this saying at the 
conclusion of Christ’s doctrine about the, Reward in the 
Kingdom, indicates his way of interpreting it by immediately 
adding “For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
a householder,’ and by relating how this man, after hiring 
labourers at different hours of the day, paid them all the same 
wage and paid the last first (“pay them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first”). Those who were hired first 
‘complain, but without success. Then it is added “So the last 
shall be first, and the first last}.”’ Here, “first” and “last” 
refer to time (but with a suggestion also that those who are 
paid last are treated as last in merit though they were the first 
to work). 

Luke does not follow Mark in connecting this saying with 
the doctrine about the Reward in the Kingdom. He places 
it after a saying of Jesus about the exclusion of certain persons 
from the feast of Abraham amid the faithful of Israel: “Ye 
shall see... yourselves cast forth without. And they shall come 
from the east and west and from the north and south....And 
behold, there are last that shall be first, and there are first 
that shall be last?.”” Now the first part of these words is 
in Matthew also, very similarly. But Matthew, besides 
having “the children of the kingdom,” where Luke has “‘ye,”’ 
places the saying after the expression of Christ’s wonder at 
the faith of the Centurion whom he apparently regards as a 
type of the Gentile converts to the Church®. 

These facts throw light on Luke’s interpretation of the 
ambiguous word “last” and of its application to the history 
of the Church. He appears to use it as it is used in the Odyssey 
(“last [men]” and “last of men*”) to mean men coming from 
the extreme boundaries of the earth, as mentioned in such pro- 
.phecies of Isaiah as ‘“‘Lo, these shall come from far, and these 
from the north and from the west, and these from the land of 
Sinim®.”” But he considered that it ought to be placed, not 





1 Mt. xx. I—16. 2 Lk. xiii. 28—30. 

3 Mt, viii. 1oO—12. *NOGWSS. 1a De ave 2 OSs 

5 Is, xlix. 12, comp. Is. viii. g—10 “‘all ye of far countries,” and 
xlix, 6 “TI will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles that thou 
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in connection with the doctrine of Reward (as in Mark), nor 
in connection with the Centurion’s faith (as in Matthew), but 
in connection with a warning and reproach uttered by Jesus, 
while on His way to Jerusalem, and as denoting the Gentiles 
under the term “‘Jast,’’ contrasted with the Pharisees who were 
persis: aie 
Passing to early Christian writers for their interpretation 
of Mark’s saying about “first” and “last,” we find Clement 
of Alexandria, in a detailed exposition of the whole Marcan 
narrative, quoting the words and saying that they are “full as 
a flood both as to meaning and as to [need of] explanation,” 
but that they do not come within his scope because he is 
dealing with the question of a rich man’s salvation, and these 
words go beyond that question and are of general application?. 
Irenaeus, in an argument about the Incarnation, after con- 
trasting Eve and the Virgin Mary—apd speaking (very ob- 





mayest be my salvation as far as the utmost part (M¥p) of the earth 
(€ws eaoydrov ths yas).”’ “Eoxaros, about “the utmost (éoydrov) [part] 
of the earth,” occurs in N.T. only in Acts i. 8 “ye shall be my 
witnesses...as fay as the utmost aie! of the earth,’ and xiii. 47 
(Paul and poeta quoting Is. xlix. 6 “as far as the utmost [part] of 
the earth’’). . 

1 The thought of Israel as a Missionary, or at all events as an 
instrument for the recognition of God as (i) a chastising Judge, or 
(2) a Saviour, may be illustrated from the expression “ends of the 
earth” (Gesen. 67 4 YAN 9DDN) (1) in Deut. xxxiii. 17, 1 S. ii. ro etc., 
and (2) in Mic. v. 4 “great unto the ends of the earth,” Jerem. xvi. 19 
“unto thee shall the nations come from the ends of the earth,’’ 
Is. xlv. 22 “look unto me, and be ye Saved, all the ends of the earth,”’ 
ib. lii. to “all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
God.’’ The Heb. DSN (pl.) is found only in this phrase. It is 
variously rendered by forms of Zoyaros (2), dxpos (5), mépas (6), but 
in almost every case it refers to the spread of God’s glory. In one 
instance, Gk écyaros represents Heb. “far off,’”’ Is. viii. 9 “all ye of 
far countries”’ (there in hostile sense, but illustrative of Eph. ii. 1x 
“ye [Gentiles] that were far off,” in friendly sense). 

2 Clem. Alex. 950 écovra: of mparou €oxatou mpa@ra [sic Klotz, but 
Hinrichs, Leipzig 1909 écovra: oi mpSrou ¢. Kal of ¢. 7.). Todro moAvYouy 
pév eote kara thy trdvoray Kal Tov cagiopor, od pry ev ye TS TapovTe THY 
Cyrnow arairei, ov yap pdovov péres mpds Tovs moAduKTHpovas, GAN dahos 
mpos dravras avOpamous tovs miate: kabdma€ éavrovs émididdvras. 
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scurely) about a ‘‘first compact” as “loosing” from a “second 
tie,” and of a ‘‘second tie” as taking the place of the aisha 
which has been cancelled—says ‘‘ For this reason did the Lord 
declare that the first indeed should be last and the last first. And 
the Prophet too signifies this same thing, saying, Instead of 
thy fathers there are born unto thee children. For the Lord 
being born [as] first begotten of the dead and receiving into His 
bosom the fathers of old time [before the flood] regenerated 
them into the life of God, becoming Himself the beginning of 
the living since Adam had become the beginning of the dying?.” 
All this is justly described by editors of Irenaeus as fanciful 
and obscure, but it has a historical value. It shews us that in 
the days of Irenaeus the Marcan tradition actually called forth 
what Clement calls ‘“‘a flood,” in the form of explanatory com- 
ment; and it suggests that, already in the days of Matthew 
and Luke, the ‘‘flood” had begun in Matthew’s parable of the 
Workmen and the Denarius which Luke does not insert. It 
was perhaps an Apostolic Targumistic exposition of Christ’s 
brief words, which words it repeated at its close. 

Origen, on Matthew, begins by saying that the words about 
“first” and “last” make some kind of sense when taken as 
referring to time, according to their simple meaning, namely, 
that those who are called early to Christ’s service must be 
diligent not to fail in their course so as to fall behind others 
whose call comes later’. Then he proceeds to apply the 
“first” and “last” to the Jews and the Gentiles. After this, 
he discusses the question whether the “first” may not mean 
“angels,” many of whom “were [originally] first with respect 
to men [yet] become last with respect to some men%.” It is 
remarkable that Jerome, in his commentary on Matthew, says 
nothing about the meaning of “first” and “‘last.”” He leaves 
us in doubt whether he thought that the “flood” of comment 








1 Tren, ili, 22. 4, on which see Grabe. Clark’s transl. quotes 
Massuet’s opinion that the writer’s remarks are “ paulo subtiliora.’’ 

2 Origen on Mt. xix. 30, Comm. Maith, xv. 26. 

3 Origen Comm. Matth. xv. 27 moddol pev ayyéAwy of mporor Foav 
avOpomev yivovtai Tier avOporer érxato. On mparos thus used with 


gen. see Joh. Gr. 2665—7. 
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mentioned by Clement might now profitably be left without 
further addition, or whether he thought. it already super- 
abundant and fanciful}, 

We now pass to the question whether Biblical precedent and 
Jewish interpretation throw any light on the antithesis between 
“the first” and “‘the last.’’ It resembles the antithesis between 
“the great” and “‘the little,’ which has previously come before 
us in a passage where all the Synoptists agree that the dis- 
ciples had been discussing who was to be “‘greater [than the 
vest|,” but Mark alone adds that Jesus (apparently assuming 
“‘oveater” to be synonymous with ‘‘first”) said to them “If 
any one desireth to be jist he shall be last of all and servant 
Of alle: 

Now this points back to the ancient story of the birth of 
Rebecca’s children, and to the prophecy (quoted by Paul) 
“The elder shall serve the younger,” rendered by LXX “The 
greater shall serve the less*.”’ The context in Genesis proceeds 
to describe Esau as being born “the first” of the two: “The 
jivst came forth.”’ This is the exact and literal rendering; for 
the Hebrew word regularly means “‘first,” “former,” etc. and 
never “firstborn.” But the LXX renders it here uniquely 
“the firstborn son4.” 





1 See Jerome’s Letters xlvi. 10 where, after saying that Jerusalem 
is the Christian Athens, he adds, “ We ourselves are among the last, 
not the first; yet we have come hither to see the first of all nations.” 
Then after describing the concourse of many nations, he says “Yet -. 
amid this great concourse. ..all strive after humility, that greatest 
of Christian virtues. Whosoever is Jas/ is here regarded as first.”’ 

2 Mk ix. 35. Mt. xxiii. 11 is similar, but comes in a different 
context. See the parallels above, p. 70 foll. 

3 Gen. xxv. 23 where R.V. marg. refers to Obad. 18—21, as 
well as to the quotation in Rom. ix. 12. Hos. xii. 3 (“took his 
brother by the heel”) refers to the narrative. LXX has 6 peifov 
Sovredoe: TH eAdooor. See Son 3521 foll. on the various meanings 
of “greater” and “less” in Hebrew and Greek. 

4 Gen. xxv. 25 efjdOev Sé 6 vids 6 mpwrdroxos muppdkns Ghos acel 
Sopa Sacis. perdroxos=7}32 more than a hundred times, but 
here 6 vids 6 7.=}\wNan, “the first,” or “the former.” This (Gesen. 
g11 b) is given as the first Biblical instance of }wN1 “former 
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The LXX here commits what Jews would regard as a fatal 
error; for the Jews would regard Esau as “‘first’”’ indeed in this 
world, but not “first” in God’s sight, and not really “ firstborn.” 
The Talmud appears rarely to refer to Esau’s being “‘first,” 
but the Midrash repeatedly mentions it in a bad sense, con- 
trasting it with “first” in a good sense applied to God, or the 
Temple, or the Messiah. Thus Pesikta represents God as saying 
to Israel in effect, ‘If ye begin the Feast of Tabernacles for me 
on the first day, I will appear to you as ‘the FIRST’ (.e. God), 
and avenge you on ‘the first’ (i.e. Esau), and will build for you 
‘the first’ (i.e. the Temple) and will bring unto you ‘the First’ 
(7.e. the Messiah)?.”’ 

In contrast with Esau, who is regarded as firstborn only in 
a literal and earthly sense, Scripture presents David as “the 
little one’ in his father’s house, but one whom the Psalmist 
describes as “‘made firstborn” (a unique combination of words) 
“by God?.” In Hebrew poetry and Jewish tradition there were 
probably frequent contrasts between the false firstborn (Esau) 
and the true firstborn (David). Some of these might extenuate 
the fancifulness of Origen, who detects a contrast of meaning 
in the identical epithet “red”’ or “ruddy’’—applied to the two, 
but implying murderous hatred in Esau while it implies beauty 
and goodness in David’. At all events this epithet “‘red” is 





1 BN 


[in time}.’’ Tromm. gives }WWN1 asS=mpéros more than a hundred 
times, also mpérepos (15), but mperdroxos only here. 

1 Pestkt. § 28 ad fin., quoting Lev. xxiii. 40, Is. xli. 4, Gen. xxv. 25, 
Jerem. xvii. 12, Is. xli.27. Pesach. 5 ais to the same effect. So are 
Gen. y. on Gen. xxv. 24—5 and on Gen. xxxii. 2, of which the latter 
implies that everything about Edom (i.e. Esau) was “red,’’ and 
alludes to Is. Ixiii. 2 “red in thine apparel,’’ as predicting the ven- 
geance to be exacted from Edom. Sim. Exod. 7. (on Exod. xii. 2), 
Lev. y. (on Lev. xxiii. 40). 

2 1S. xvi. r1_(see Son 3522 b) Heb. “the little one,’” Ps. Ixxxix. 27 
“T also will make him firstborn (1\D3).”’ Gesen. 114 @ gives a few 
other instances of the figurative use of “firstborn”? but none of 
“* firstborn”’ with ‘‘make.”’ 

3 Origen on I S. xvi. t2 (Lomm. xi. 286). Elsewhere, on Ps. xxii. 9 
“thou art. he that took me out of the womb,’ he contrasts this 
phrase, implying God’s election, as follows, rév @\ov dvOpdrer odk | 
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applied in Scripture to none but Esau and David!. And the 
Midrash on Genesis contains a tradition of R. Abba bar Kahana 
_ about the alarm of Samuel, before anointing David to be king, 
when he saw the youth for the first time. ‘‘Why was Esau 
- ‘red’? Because it was as if he would be a shedder of blood. 
When Samuel found David ‘red,’ he feared and said ‘Is this 
man also a shedder of blood like Esau?’ | But God said to him, 
‘He is beautiful in the eyes?.’”’ 

These facts suffice to shew that Christ’s doctrine about the 
“first” and the “last” goes back to Hebrew Scripture and 
probably to Jewish tradition, and that its exposition in the 
Synoptic Gospels varied in such a way that we might naturally 
expect some further exposition in the Fourth Gospel. 


§ 5. “First Simon” in Matthew®, and “first” in John 


I have found ‘no early comment of importance on the 
epithet ‘‘first,”’ assigned by Matthew alone to Simon, except 
that of Jerome: ‘The order of the Apostles, and the merit of 
each one, was for Him to distribute who searches the secrets 
of the heart.”’ That Matthew did not mean merely first in 
order of calling (that is, by the sea of Galilee) or first in order 
of naming (that is, “naming as an apostle,” or naming by a 
new name, “Peter”) but “first in rank,” appears from several 
considerations. 

Matthew alone represents Jesus as saying to Peter “I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven*.””  “ First” 
would be superfluous if attached to a name placed first in a list ° 
and meaning merely “‘first in the list.” In Chronicles, when 








exomacpevov (sic) dN e€epxopévar, “e&ndOe yap, pyoiv, 6 “Hoad (Gen. 
XXV. 25).”” 

1 Gesen. 10 b ‘HIN, Gen. xxv. 25, 1S. xvi. 12, xvii. 42 (again 
applied to David). . . 

2 Gen. y. on Gen. xxv. 25 referring tor S. xvi. 12. “A good eye,” 
or “a beautiful eye,’’ implied kindliness (the opposite of “an evil 
eye,’’ which implied envy). 

3 Mt. x. 2 Tav b€ dédexa adtmoordAwy Ta Gvopata eoTW Ta’Ta: mpaToS 
Sipwv 6 eydpmevos Ieérpos.... 

4 Mt. xvi. 19. 
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“first” (A.V.) is attached to a name in a list of names it corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew “‘head,” “chief,” “ruler,” and is rendered 
“chief” by R.V. and ‘“‘vuler” by LXX1. In other passages 
the LXX “first” corresponds to the Hebrew “‘head” or “chief” 
applied to persons?. The word was also applied by Jews to 
the president of a course of priests that happened to be serving, 
or of a court of justice, or of a synagogue*. There can be little 
doubt that Luke, who uses the Greek “‘first”’ to mean “chief” 
or “principal” rather freely in the Acts*, would understand 
Matthew’s “first” as claiming some priority of rank for Peter. 
Luke does not insert it in his apostolic list. As Mark also does 
not insert it, the word does not belong technically to the province 
marked out by the rule of Johannine Intervention; but while 
inquiring into Johannine doctrine generally about “‘the first,” 
we shall find it profitable to inquire whether John has anything 
to say about the word in connection with the calling, or naming, 
of Peter. 

John does not use the word “first” in the sayings of Christ, 
and (apart from ‘the last day’’) he does not use the word 
“last” at all. But he uses “first” in the sayings of the Baptist 
in such an antithetical way as to suggest “later,” or “‘last,”’ 
giving it a peculiar and spiritual significance in connection with 
the nature of Christ: ‘“This was he [of] whom I said, He that 
cometh behind me is become before me, because he was my First,” 
“This is [indeed] he in whose behalf I [myself] said, Behind me 
cometh a man (vir) who is become before me, because he was my 





1 1 Chr. xii, 9g. This happens to be not only the first of several 
instances but also one in which the number is “eleven” (unique in 
such lists, Gesen. 911a). This might remind early Christian 
Hebraistic Evangelists of the number of Christ’s apostles, reckoned 
without Judas Iscariot. For “first” A.V:=“ chief”. R.V., see 1 Chr. 
RKO) 120% XXIV. 2. 

2 1 Chr. xi, 11 LXX “first (wpéros) of the thirty,” Heb. wxn, R.V. 


“chief,”” Nehem. xii. 46 mpéros rév dddvrev, also 2 K. xxv. Ton 2 Chic 
xxvi. 20 etc. “chief priest.” 


8 See Schiirer 11. 1, 184, 221, 257, 1. ii. 64. 

* Acts xili. 50, XXv. 2, xxviii. 17, comp. xvi. 12, xvii. 4, xxviii. tik 
Ipéros pl. means “chief” in Mk vi. 21, Lk. xix. 47 (comp. Lk. xv. 22 
oroAdny THY mpornv). InMkx.44,Mt.xx. 27, ‘‘chief(est) A.V. = “first” R.V. 
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Firsi'.” These sayings distinguish “first” from prior in mere 
time and from prior in mere place, and give it the meaning of 
priority in nature. Also, by using the word as a quasi-noun, 
the Evangelist suggests to the reader the thought of “the 
First” as thrice used by Isaiah in the title “‘the First and (or, 
and with) the Last®.” Thus the opening utterance in the drama 
of the Fourth Gospel—for no one has spoken hitherto—coming 
immediately after the Prologue, suggests to any reader familiar 
with the language of prophecy a conception of “‘first” as being 
not opposed but preparatory to ‘last,’ and of both as being 
included in the divine Nature, which is threefold :—“ first” 
and > midst’ and ‘‘last;” or “Swas’’-and “is” and “‘ will-be?’’ 
Incidentally, the Fourth Gospel discourages those who 
regarded Simon Peter as being called to be an apostle, or 
called by the name Peter, with some kind of priority implied 
in Matthew’s title of “first.” A compromise might have been 
suggested, namely, that Simon was called, along with his 
brother Andrew, first in order of time, just before the calling 
of the sons of Zebedee. But this suggestion John puts aside 
by saying that Andrew and an unnamed companion came to 
Jesus before any other disciples, and that “‘ Andrew first found 
his own brother Simon,’ and “‘brought him unto Jesus,” saying 
to him “‘we have found the Messiah+.’’ He adds that Jesus 





1 Jni. 15 (for various readings see Joh. Gr. Index) héywr—otros jv 
6 eimav—O driow pou épxdpmevos Eumpocbey pov yéyovev, bre mparos pov jy, 
i. 30 obrds eotw bmép ob eyo eimov "Oriow pov epxerar avip os eumpoodEev 
prov yéyovev, drt mparos pov Hv. 

2's. xl. 4, xliv,.. 6, xlviil. 12=(Gesen. 911 b). The-LXX-has 
severally (xli. 4) éya beds mp&ros, kal eis Ta erepxdpeva eye eipt, (xliv. 6) 
(eds vaBabb) Ey mparos Kal ey pera radra, rAjv euod odk eatw Geds, 
(xlvili. 12) eyo eips mpa&ros, kal eye eipse eis Tov aidva. 

8 Revelation thrice uses éoyaros in this phrase i. 17, ll. 8, xxii. 13 
supplementing it severally thus (1) kal 6 ¢év, (2) ds éyévero vexpos Kai 
é(noev, (3) yo ro” AXda kal 76 °Q, [6] mp@ros Kat [6] €oxaros, 7) apxn Kai 7d 
rédos. It also has xxi. 6 éy ro”ANga kal 7d 7Q, 7 adpxy Kal 76 Tédos, and 
iii. 14 rdde Aéyer 6 Apjv...7 apy THs KTivews TOU Oeod. 

4 Jni. 41 “he first findeth his own brother,”’ see Joh. Gr. 1901 6, 
1985. W.H. read mrpérov.. But whatever be the reading, the text 
implies that Andrew, after becoming a convert, brought Simon to 
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did not exactly name Simon “Peter” (“thou art Peter”) but 
said ‘‘Thou art Simon, the son of John, thou shalt be called 
Cephas (or, Peter)1,” and that, later on, He momentarily with- 
drew the title, saying “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me?” 
Also, he represents Peter as making a confession of faith to 
Jesus, not in his own name singly, but in that of all the 
disciples. And immediately after Christ’s resurrection, the 
disciple that first “believed” is not Peter, but Peter’s unnamed 
companion‘, of whom it is twice® said that he “came first” to 
the sepulchre after “‘outrunning” Peter. In all this there is 
a desire, not to disparage Simon, the apostle of impulse and 
utterance and action, but to distinguish him from the unnamed 
apostle of insight and reticence, and to exhibit the two, at the 
close of the Gospel, as serving Jesus in their several ways, one 
“following,’’ the other “tarrying®.” 

But all this incidental doctrine about Andrew and the 
unnamed disciple, as being the “first” to do this or that, is 
altogether subordinate to the thought of Christ as being our 
FIRST, in whom we are to be all one. This FIRST is also 
COMING; “Abraham,” says Jesus, “‘exulted in order that 
he might see my day”; yet He says also “Before Abraham 
was I AM’.” As for the way in which the FIRST is to become 





Jesus before the latter had become a convert and before he was 
named Peter. “In gome sense, if priority could be claimed by the 
first disciple to bring another disciple to Jesus, it could be claimed 
by Andrew ”’—such is the impression produced on the reader. Comp. 
Inivod. pp. 143—4. 

blah, vee 2 Jn xxi. 15—17. 

3 Jn vi. 68—g9 “Lord, to whom shall we go?...Thou hast the 
words of eternal life, and we perfectly (Joh. Voc. 1629, Joh. Gr. 2475) 
believe and know that thou art the Holy One of God.” 

* Jn xx. 8 “and he saw and believed.” Of Peter it is said (7b. 6) 
“he beholdeth,” but not ‘he believed.” 

B\. ia Bee, aga 8 ¢ Jh xxi, 22-3. 

7 Jn viii. 56, 58. On Jni.9 épyouevov, prob. to be taken with dos, 
“the light...{continually] coming,” see Joh. Gr. 2277, 2508. Its 
technical sense of “coming from God” or “coming as the Deliverer”’ 
may in part explain the omission of mpd éyod by many authorities in 
Jn x. 8 mdvres doo HAOov mpd euod. The meaning “came [professing 
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LAST, it is set before us in the Washing of Feet, not as a 
penalty or degradation, but as an act of divine service wherein 
the Son represents to us the Father in heaven, and shews us 
how we are to conform ourselves to His image as His children 
on eartht. If we do this, there can be no first or last in the 
worldly sense among those about whom Jesus says to the 
Father “TI in them and thou in me, that they may be perfected. 


into one?2,” 


§ 6. 


amazed,’ in Mark? 


“And Jesus was going before them, and they were 


This passage has been discussed above with other Marcan 





to be the Deliverer]’’ may have seemed deducible from #A9ov—without 
mpo €“ov, Which some heretics might interpret as definitely condemning 
all the ancient heroes of Israel. 


1 Jn xiii. 4—17. 


3 Mk x. 32—4 
aCR.Y..) 
(32) And _ they 
were in the way, 


going up to Jeru- 
_ salem; and Jesus 
was going before 
them: and they were 
amazed; and they 
that followed (ov, but 
some as they follow- 
ed) were afraid. And 


he took again the. 


twelve, and began to 
tell them the things 
that were to happen 
unto him, [saying], 
(33) Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem ; 
and the Son of man 
shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests 
and the scribes; and 
they shall condemn 
him to death, and 
shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles: 
(34) And they 
shall mock him, and 
shall spit upon him, 


A iil Sah, Bae 


Mt. xx. 17—19 
(R.V.) 


(17) And as Jesus 
was going up to Jeru- 
salem, 


he took the twelve 
disciples apart, and 
in the way he said 
unto them, 


(18) Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem ; 
and the Son of man 
shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests 
and: scribes; and 
they shall condemn 
him to death, 

(t9) and shall 
deliver him unto the 
Gentiles to mock, 
and to scourge, and 
to crucify: and the 


I51 


Lk. xix. 28, xviii. 
31—3 (R.V.) 
(xix. 28) And 

when he had thus 
spoken, he went on 
before, going up to 
Jerusalem. 


(xviii. 31) And 
he took unto him the 
twelve, and said unto 
them, 


Behold, we go up 
to . Jerusalem, and 
all the things that 
are written by (or, 
through) the  pro- 
phets shall be accom- 
plished unto the Son 
of man. 

(32) For he shall 
be delivered up unto 
the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, 
and shamefully en- 
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passages of the same kind!, and it has been shewn that John 
prefers to describe the wonder inspired in the disciples by 
their Master as a feeling caused by His “grace and truth,” 
rather to be called “reverence” than amazement or ‘‘fear” as 
here (‘they that followed were afraid”). But it is worth 
noting that on this occasion the amazement and Feat "Pes 
corded by Mark might have a correspondence with a particular 
passage in the Book of Joshua, where it is said about the first 
Jesus when he led Israel across the Jordan (LXX) “The Lord 
magnified Jesus before the face of all Israel and they feared him; 
as they feared Moses...?.”’ This passage appears to be almost 
unique in Scripture. Nowhere else does Scripture speak thus 
of “fearing” persons—in the sense of honouring or reverencing 
them—except in the Levitical precept “Ye shall fear every 
man his mother and his father.” Scripture describes Israel 
as fearing to “come nigh” Moses when they saw that “the skin 
of his face shone4,” but not as “fearing him.” 

The long. account of Israel’s crossing the Jordan under 
Joshua begins thus: ‘“‘This day will I begin to magnify thee 
in the sight of all Israel, that they may know that, as I was with 
Moses, so I will be with thee®.’’ Origen, describing John the 








Mk x. 32—4 Mt. xx. 17—19 Lk. xix. 28, Xvili, 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) conid. 31—3 (R.V.) contd. 
and shall scourge third day he shall be treated, and_ spit 
him,-and shall kill raised up. upon: 
him; and after three (33) And they 
days he shall rise shall scourge and kiil 
again. him: and the third 
day he shall rise 
again. 


1 Mk x. 32, on which see above, Chap. II. § 3. 

2 Josh. iv. 14 LXX éedoBoivro adrov éorep [AF + ehoBotvtT0] Mavajr. 

8 Lev. xix. 3. Gesen. 431 b gives under this heading only these 
instances of “fear” with accus. of person. Int K. iii. 28 e@o8/éncav 
dm mpocamov tov B., the LXX correctly renders the Heb. which has 
not the accusative. 

4 Exod xxxiv. 30. 

© Josh. iti. 7, Mk x. 1 “cometh...and beyond Jordan (épyxerai eis 
ra dpia Tis “lovdaias kai mépay rod “Iopdavov),"’ though obscured by the 
insertion of “and,’’ leaves no doubt, when it is combined “with 
Mk x. 46 “and they come fo Jevicho,’’ that Jesus had been “beyond, 
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Baptist as baptizing “beyond Jordan,” breaks off to devote 
a long section to Israel crossing Jordan under “Jesus,” 7.e. 
Joshua, as being typical of Christian baptism!; and this, for 
Christians, would be a natural application?. The Baptist, “in 
the Wilderness,’ would represent the Law; Jesus, in the 
Jordan, being baptized in it, and also the first of those bap- 
tized by the Holy Spirit, would represent the Gospel. When 
Jesus passed “over the Jordan” at any time He might be 
regarded as passing to the conquest of the Promised Land. 
But on the occasion we are now considering He had recently 
passed over it for the last time, going up to the glorious victory 
of the Cross in Jerusalem. Moreover, like a spiritual Joshua, 
immediately after crossing the Jordan, He might be said to 
take Jericho in a spiritual capture, bestowing sight on the 
blind, and leading the multitude onward in His train, rejoicing 
in Histriumph. Might not all this recall to the earliest disciples 
in their Christian hymnal worship the first crossing of the Jordan 
by the Leader whom the Lord “magnified”’ in the sight of Israel 
‘so that they ‘‘feared him as they feared Moses”’? 

In the Fourth Gospel, apart from descriptions of the acts of 
John the Baptist, the phrase ‘‘across Jordan” occurs only once, 
“And he went away again beyond Jordan into the place 
where John was at first baptizing*.” Christ’s first ‘crossing 





ce 


i.e. eastward of, Jordan” just before He “came to Jericho” which 
was westward of Jordan. If so, He had crossed the Jordan just 
before He “came to Jericho.” 

The parall. Mt. xix. 1 omits “and” (#A@ev eis ra 6. rhs “lL. mépav 
Tov “Iopddvov). This might mean “He came to...passing-over the 
Jordan,” as in Jn x. 40 dmwpdOev madw répav Tod “lopddvov. Comp. 
mépav with verb of motion in Jn vi. 17 and especially xvii. I “went 
forth passing-over Cedron.’’ Here, Westc. says, “probably with a 
significant reference” to David crossing the Kidron. It is not im- 
probable that also in Mk-Mt. here—a unique Synoptic use of “over” 
or “passing across ’’ in connection with Christ’s movements—there is 
a “significant reference’’ to Joshua, the first “ Jesus,” crossing Jordan 
to Jericho. 

1 Origen Comm. Joann. vi. 26. 

2 See [Tertull. Reply to Marcion iii. 80—go (Clark iii. 346—7)]. 

SF \pals.se 7 oy, 
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of the Jordan” from this place is implied but not expressed!. 
It is at this place (“Bethany beyond Jordan”) that Jesus 
receives the news of the sickness of Lazarus and says “Let us 
go into Judaea again.” This would involve a second “crossing 
of the Jordan.” The disciples remonstrate and Thomas says 
“Let us also go that we may die with him.” If this journey 
“into Judaea” had ended in Jerusalem, a case might be made 
out for supposing that the Johannine journey (“across 
Jordan”) coincided with that under discussion in Mark, and 
‘that the alarm expressed by the disciples and Thomas in 
John, corresponded to the amazement and fear of Christ’s 
disciples and followers in Mark. But the feelings ascribed to 
Thomas and his companions differ too much from those 
described in Mark to allow, in this instance, the inference of 
any Johannine allusion or intervention of this particular kind. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that in the Fourth Gospel 
the disciples are never represented as “fearing” except when 
they have been separated from their Master and fail to recognise 
.Him as He approaches them?. 

It is otherwise as to the general use of the phrase “‘ beyond 
Jordan.” Here John probably intervenes for Mark against 
Luke who never uses it. Luke, as a historian, might object to 
it because of its geographical ambiguity? But John would not 
be likely on that account to sacrifice a phrase réplete with 
Scriptural poetic associations, and capable of being freed from 
ambiguity by a careful arrangement of the context®. It was 
from beyond Jordan that Jesus, like Joshua advancing to vic- 
tory over the kings of Canaan, Himself advanced to victory over 





1 The first “crossing of the Jordan” would take place when Jesus 
(Jn i. 43) nOédnoev c&edOciv eis rv Tadwdaiav. This was (Beginning 
p- 213), according to Origen, “to find the lost, namely, Philip.” 

aq edn eo: . 3 Jn vi. 19—20. 

4 See Joh. Voc. 17146, 18136. John also supports Mk-Mt. 
against Luke in the phrase “sea of Galilee” ( Joh. Voc. 1811 d), not 
“Jake” as Luke. 

5 Jni. 28 “Bethany beyond Jordan” clearly means “ Bethany E, 
of Jordan” contrasted with Bethany W. of Jordan, near Jerusalem, 
and iii. 26, x. 40 clearly refer to the former. 
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death, as typified in the raising of Lazarus. At the same time 
John is careful to fortify his readers against the objection ‘In 
departing from ‘beyond Jordan,’ that is, Peraea, Jesus was flee- 
ing from Herod Antipas, who ruled over it!.” John tells us, in 
effect, that this was notso. The great danger was from the Jews, 
as the disciples implied, when in answer to their Master’s words, 
“Let us go into Judaea again,” they replied “Rabbi, the Jews 
were but now seeking to stone thee; and goest thou thither 


again??” 


§ 7. 


“With the baptism that I am baptized withal shall 


ye be baptized,” in Mark® 


It will be seen, in the texts printed below, that Matthew 
omits mention of baptism, not only here in Christ’s promise to 





1 Comp. Lk. xiii. 31, where “certain Pharisees” say to Jesus 
“Get thee out, and go hence; for Herod would fain kill thee.” 





lim Sane 

3 Mk x. 35—40 
(R.V.) 

(35) And there 


come near unto him 
James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, say- 
ing unto him, Master 
(oy, — Teacher), we 
would that thou 
shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall 
_ask of thee. 

(36) And he said 
unto them, What 
would ye that I 
should do for you? 

(37) And they 
said unto him, Grant 
unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right 
- hand, and one on 
[thy] left hand, in 
thy glory. 

(38) But Jesus 
said unto them, Ye 
know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to 
drink the .cup that 
1 drink? - or to be 


8. See above, p. 65. 


Mt. xx. 20—23 
(GREV-) 

(20) Then came 
to him the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee 
with her sons, wor- 
shipping [him], and 
asking a certain thing 
of him. 


(21) And he said 
unto her, What 
wouldest thou? She 
saith unto him, Com- 
mand that these my 
two sons may sit, 
one on thy right 
hand, and one on thy 


left hand, in thy 
kingdom. 
(22) But Jesus 


answered and said, 
Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I 
am about to drink? 
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Lk. om, 


Comp. Lk. xi. 50 
(R.V.) 

But I have a bap- 

tism to be baptized 


(Mark x. 35—40) 
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the sons of Zebedee, but also before in His question to them 
(Mark) ‘Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be 
baptized... ?’’ where Matthew stops short at “drink!.”” Luke 
omits the whole narrative. This is therefore a case where we 
might expect some kind of Johannine intervention as to the 
sons of Zebedee, and, more particularly, as to the “baptism”’ 
wherewith they were to be “ baptized.” 

Why should Matthew omit the mention of baptism? One 
reason may be that he found the Marcan tradition already used 
—as it was before the days of Irenaeus—by heretics who 
introduced new rites of ‘“‘redemption.’”’ These might affirm 
not only that the Lord said ‘‘I have another baptism to be 
baptized with,” but also that He “appointed as an addition 
this redemption to the sons of Zebedee...saying, ‘Can ye be 
baptized with the baptism which I shall be baptized with??’” 
Another reason may be that Christians in the first century 
found it hard, as Origen appears to have done?, to define the 





Mk x. 35—40 Mt. xx. 20—23 

(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. Lk. om.. 
baptized with the with: and how am I 
baptism that I am straitened till it be 
baptized with ? accomplished ! 

(39) And, they They say unto 
said unto him, We  him,. We are able. 
are able. And Jesus (23) Hesaith unto 


said unto them, The 
cup that I drink ye 
shall drink; and 
with the baptism 
that I am baptized 
withal shall ye be 
baptized : 

(40) But to sit on 
my right hand or on 
[my] left hand is not 
mine to give: but [it 
is for them] for whom 
it hath been pre- 
pancchus 


them, My cup indeed 
ye shall drink: but 
to sit on my right 
hand, and on [my] 
left hand, is not mine 
to give, but [it is for 
them] for whom it 
hath been prepared 
of my Father. 


} ME x. 38—o9,. Mt. xx. 22==3. 
? Tren. i. 21. 2, quoting’Lk. xii. 50 and Mk x. 38. 
* Origen on Mt, xx. 22 (Lomm. iv. 15 foll. and i. 266). In the 


latter passage (Comm. Joann. vi. 37) 


the words fva yap roAunpdrepov 


Bacavifwv tov Néyov ore mpds Ta brs Tov TreloT@Y trovoovpeva indicate 
his dissent from the prevalent interpretation. 
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difference between the cup and the baptism, and the way in 
which the sons of Zebedee actually drank the cup and were 
baptized with the baptism. James the son of Zebedee died 
as a martyr and might be said to have fulfilled Christ’s pre- 
diction, but how was it fulfilled by John the son of Zebedee, 
who was believed to have lived to a great age and to have 
died a natural death? 

In attempting to explain Matthew’s omission we must 
start from ancient facts and not import into them modern 
notions. The Greek word baptizein, rendered by us “baptize,” 
means literally “immerse,” and metaphorically implies for the 
most part immersion im evil of some kind!. In canonical LXX 
it occurs only once literally and once corresponding to Heb. 
“frighten?” ; but Aquila uses it metaphorically in Job? “‘ Yet 
wilt thou immerse me in the ditch,” where the word rendered 
“ditch” means “‘[the] pit [of Sheol]” and recurs in the Psalms 
(R.V. txt) “Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; neither wilt 
thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption (marg. the pit)4.” 
The word therefore, when used metaphorically and _ para- 
doxically with “fire,” might be connected with something 
bordering on Sheol, something suggestive of extreme and 
depressing humiliation, as well as fiery trial. 

In attempting to define Christ’s meaning more closely we 
are hampered by the want of evidence in the New Testament. 
For Matthew nowhere represents Jesus as using the word 
“baptize ’’—or “baptism” except about ‘‘ John’s baptism® ””— 
till after the Resurrection, and then in a tradition that he alone 





1 See Steph. Thes. ii. 109, which shews that it means “plunged” 
in debt, sleep, drinking, perplexity etc. 

- 22K. v. 14 “dipped [himself],’”’ Is. xxi. 4 “hath affrighted.” 

8 Job ix. 31 ““immerse,”’ Sav, “pit” mmw (see Gesen. 1001). Heb. 
nnw=(Tromm.) Bdpos, Béduvos (4), POopda, SiaPOopd etc. (12), Odvaros 
(5). Bamri¢w occurs also in Jerem. xxxvili. 22 (Sym.) ¢Bdmrwcay eis 
ré\pa Tovs médas cov, Heb. “thy feet ave sunk in the mire,” Aq. 
caréOvoay (hif. of yn), LXX xaradveovow (prob. error for xcaraxhv- 
govow). See also Ps. lxix. 2 (Sym.). 

4 Ps. xvi. 10 (LXX dapOopav) is quoted about Christ in Acts i. 27, 
Xl. 35. 

5 Mt. xxi. 25 “‘the baptism of John.” 
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has recorded!. Luke omits the whole of the Marcan story 
under consideration. But he represents Jesus elsewhere as 
saying on the only occasion when He mentions baptism (except 
about ‘‘John’s baptism’’), “ I came to cast fire on the earth... But 
I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished?!” This, so far as it goes, indicates 
that Jesus used the term metaphorically, in the sense of a fiery 
trial. It points to the conclusion that, in Mark also, “baptism” 
should be interpreted as something approaching to temporary 
“immersion in the pit,’’ that is, in Sheol, or as the Psalmist 
says, in ‘‘the dust of déath3.” 

Now turning to the preceding context in Mark we see that 
it predicts for the Messiah not only death but also painful 
humiliation and “mocking” before death; and this is what 
is predicted at great length in the Psalm just quoted’. It 
would therefore be quite consistent that Mark should represent 
Jesus as first predicting, in language that was clear to Himself 
though not to the disciples, the cup of humiliation and the 
immersion in Sheol, and then as saying immediately afterwards 
to the sons of Zebedee ‘“‘Are you prepared to drink my cup 
and to undergo my immersion?’’—not meaning a baptismal 
purification like that introduced by John the Baptist, nor like 
the familiar immersion of hands or feet on certain occasions, 
but meaning a “plunging in the pit” or a “bringing down to 
the dust of death.”’ A trace of this thought, in the use of the 
word “buried,” may be found in the Pauline Epistles, ‘‘ All we 
who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 





* Mt. xxviii. 19 “ baptizing them into the name of the Father and 


of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 2 Lk. xii. 49—50. 
8 Ps. xxii. 15 “My strength is dried up...and thou hast brought 
me into the dust of death. For dogs....’’ What Justin Martyr calls 


“the whole Psalm,’ almost verse by verse, is applied by him to 
Christ, Tvyph. §§ 98—106 (§ 99 “I will demonstrate to you that the 
whole Psalm refers thus to Christ”). Origen’s frequent expositions 
of the italicised words (ad loc. and Comm. Joann. xx. 31 etc.) indicate 
that he regarded them as referring to the Fall of Man as well as to 
Christ’s death, and Jerome refers them to the Incarnation as well as 
to the Descent into Sheol. 
$ Mik x. 34, Ps. xxii. 7—r6. 
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death; we were buried therefore with him through baptism 
into death,” and “ Having been buried with him in baptism}.”’ 
But it is not surprising that the dark aspect of the word 
“baptize” was at once subordinated, and soon ignored, in early 
Christian literature, imbued as it was with the conception of 
baptism as an “enlightening” of the soul?. 

In the Fourth Gospel baptism is practically not mentioned 
except in connection with the Baptist or with a statement that 
the Baptist’s practice was carried on by Christ’s disciples; as 
' to which it is noteworthy that the Evangelist first describes 
Jesus as “baptizing,’’ and then, instead of cancelling it as an 
error, adds a correction, “‘Howbeit Jesus himself baptized not, 
but his disciplés [did]®.”’ 

But as regards the applicability of “baptism” (in the sense 
of martyrdom) to John the son of Zebedee, the Gospel may — 
possibly imply something of the kind—if at least we may 
regard him as identical with “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved” — 
in the comparison tacitly drawn between this disciple and Peter 
at the close of the Gospel. Peter is bidden to “follow” Christ 
in a special way after Jesus has predicted “by what manner of 
death he should glorify God,” namely, by crucifixion. The 
beloved disciple, though not bidden to follow, is seen “follow- 
ing’’; and about him Jesus says to Peter “If I will that he tarry 
while I am coming, what is that to thee? Follow thou me?.” 
Hence, says the Gospel, “this saying went forth among the 
brethren, that that disciple should not die.’”’ The best inter- 
pretation of this obscure passage appears to be that the unnamed 
disciple lived to a great age and did not “‘follow” Christ by a 
martyr’s death, but that he “followed” Him in a different way 
while “tarrying,”’ by living a martyr’s life®. 





1 Rom. vi. 3—4, Col. li. 12. | 

2 See Joh. Gr. 2532. on dorife and Son 3407 (vii) a quoting Justin 
Martyr Apol. § 61 “this washing is called enlightening (potiopos).’’ 

3 Jn. iv. I—2. 4 Jn xxi. 1I9—23, see p. 302, 0. 2 

5 See Jerome’s comment on Mt. xx. 23 indicating early doubt as 
to the applicability of the “cup”’ to John, because, in his case, “the 
persecutor did not shed blood.’’ The Fourth Gospel appears tacitly 
to protest against such technical distinction. 
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§ 8. “Not mine to give but for those for whom tt hath 
been prepared,” in Mark and Matthew* 


Matthew, after ‘prepared,’ adds “by my Father,’ and 
Origen discusses “what things are given by the Saviour [and] 
what things by the Father?.” Also the best Latin MSS, and 
the Syro-Sinaitic, have rendered ANAOIC, in Mark, as “for 
others” (which would be its usual meaning)’. Jerome, on 
Matthew, takes “prepared by my Father” as referring to the 
worthy: ‘Whoever shall have so conducted himself as to be 
worthy of the Kingdom of Heaven.” It is “prepared,” he 
says, ‘“‘not for a person but for a life.” He strenuously dissents 
from unnamed critics who thought that the reference was to 
‘‘Moses and Elias whom they [#.e. the sons of Zebedee] had 
recently seen speaking with Him on the mountain.” 

John appears to intervene in the only passage in which he 
uses the word ‘‘prepare.” There Jesus says “In my Father’s 
house are many abiding-places” and then (in an obscure con- 
text) twice uses the phrase ‘‘go to (or, go and) prepare a place 
for you.” Whatever may be the exact interpretation of the 
sentence, the context indicates a perfect unity between the 
Father and the Son, so that what the Son speaks of “ preparing,” 
the Father Himself might be said to be “preparing,” or to have 
already ‘‘prepared*.”” And here we may note that Jews would 
see a sacred meaning, not obvious to Gentiles, in this thought 
of a ‘prepared place.”’ For the verbal noun mdcoun, derived 
from coun “‘ prepare,’ while meaning etymologically “‘ prepared 
place,” means regularly “the fixed place of Jehovah’s abode 





1 Mk x. 40 ovk éorw éepdv Sodvat, Gd ois Hroiwacra, Mt, xXx. 23 +076 
TOU TaTpos pov. 

2 Origen on Mt. xx. 23 (Lomm. iv. 14). 

3 That is to say, a\Aows would occur in Greek literature much more 
frequently than aA)’ ois. For confusion between @AXa and daAdd in 
Jn vi. 23 see Law p. 60 foll. 

4 Jn xiv. 2—3, on which see Joh. Gv. 2080—6. 

5 Jn xiv. 9 “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” F 13 
‘““Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.” 
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on earth,” the Temple!. To be in that ‘‘ prepared place” was 
to be in a region that excluded all favouritism—all thought of 
what Jerome called “preparation for a person” as distinct 
from ‘‘preparation for a life.” 

Thus the Fourth Gospel indirectly meets all such personal ~ 
claims as those of the sons of Zebedee, and all misunderstandings 
arising from the narrative about them. It suggests a unity in 
which are merged all thoughts of equality, inequality, and 
rivalry. It admits, at the outset, that the abiding-places in 
the Father’s House are “‘many”; but it adds simultaneously 
that the essential object is to be not at the right hand or at the 
left, but where Christ is (‘that where I am there ye also may 
be’) and, later on, it declares that the Father and the Son will 
come and take up their abode in the believer’s heart?. 


“They that are accounted to rule,’ in Mark® 


§ 9. 
For Mark’s “‘they that are accounted to rule’? Matthew sub- 
stitutes ‘ but there is abundant 


? 


‘yulers,” and Luke “kings” ; 





1 Gesen. 467 6 gives, as the first instance, Exod. xv. 17 “the 
mountain of thy inheritance, the prepared [place] (}\3%) for thy 
abiding...thy hands prepared,” LXX éromoy, Aq.and Sym. épacpa, 
..-LXX yroipacay, Aq. 7dpacayr. 

Pe textve 2.3), 23° 


‘ 


Lk. xxii. 24—7 


3 Mk x. 41—5 Mt. xx. 24—8 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(41) And whea (24) And when (24) And there 


the ten heard it, they 
began to be moved 
with indignation con- 
cerning James and 


ohn. 

(42) And Jesus 
called them to him, 
and saith unto them, 
Ye know that they 
which are accounted 
to rule over the Gen- 
tiles lord it over 
them ; and _ their 
great, ones exercise 
authority over them. 

(43) But it is not 
so among you: but 
whosoever would be- 


A. F. 


the ten heard it, they 
were moved with in- 
dignation concerning 
the two brethren. 


(25) But Jesus 
called them unto 
him, and said, Ye 
know that the rulers 
of the Gentiles lord it 
over them, and their 
great ones exercise 
authority over them. 


(26) Not so shall 
it be among you: 
but whosoever would 


arose also a conten- 
tion among them, 
which of them is 
accounted to be 
greatest (it. greater). 

(25) And he said 
unto them, The kings 
of the Gentiles have 
lordship over them ; 
and they that have 
authority over them 
are called Benefac- 
tors. 


(26) But ye [shall] 
not [be]:so: but he 
that is the greater 
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evidence to shew that the Greek phrase meaning literally 
‘those seeming to be rulers” means in effect “those commonly 
called rulers,” or “those reputed to be rulers,” with a tacit 
implication that they are unworthy of the name!. Luke has 
also altered Mark’s significant words “‘abuse-their-lordship” 
and “‘abuse-their-power”’ by dropping that part of the verbs 
which signifies abuse”. Thus Luke has taken the sting out of 
the Marcan tradition and converted it into a statement, perhaps 
mildly ironical, that ‘“‘rulers,’’ simply because they are rulers, 
are called by their flatterers “‘benefactors?.” 

John, though he nowhere uses the phrase “‘those seeming to 
be rulers” to mean “‘those whom the world calls rulers,’ goes 





Mk x. 41—5 

(R.V.) conid. 
come great among 
you, shall be your 
minister (ov,  ser- 
vant) : 

(44) And whoso- 
ever would be first 
among you, shall be 
servant (lit. bond- 
servant) of all. 

(45) For verily 
the Son of man came 
not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 


Mt. xx. 24—8 
(R.V.) contd. 


become great among 
you shall be your 
minister (07,  ser- 
vant) : 


(27) And whoso- 
ever would be first 
among you shall be 
your servant (lit. 
bondservant) : 

(28) Even as the 
Son of man came not 
to be ministered un- 
to, but to minister, 
and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 


Lk. xxii. 24—7 

(R.V.) contd. . 
among you, let him 
become as the 
younger; and he 
that is chief, as he 
that doth serve. 

(27) For whether 
is greater, he that 
sitteth-at-meat (Jit. 
reclineth), or he that 
serveth? is not he 
that sitteth-at-meat 
(it. reclineth) ? but I 
am in the midst of 
you as he that serv- 
eth. 


1 MK x. 42 of Soxodvres dpyew, Mt. xx. 25 of dpxovres, Lk. xxii. 


25 of Bacirels.. 


the peoples are their lords. 


INOtUSO.dee” 


SS, in Mk, has briefly ““Ye know that the chiefs of 
See Wetstein on Mk, 


quoting Epict. Ench. 51 (error for 33) ray év trepoyn Soxovvtey and 


Plutarch Vit. 1047C rév xaipdv, & dovdcdto 


t 


besides Gal. ii. 9, Susann. 16 etc. 
» Mk-Mt. caraxupietovow, xareEovordtovow, Lk, kuptevovaow, e€ovord- 


vow of doxovyTes apyewv, 


fovres. Comp. Origen on Mt. (Lomm. iv. 22) ovd« GpkOvmevou.T@ kuprevery 
. -KaTakuplevovaw avTar. 

* On evepyérns, as a title or surname, see Steph. Thes. iii. 2248. 
Epictetus uses it twice, (1) ironically, of Chrysippus whom he regards 
as a pretender (i. 4. 29) “O, [joy] for four] great good-fortune! OF 
[joy] for [our] great benefactor, who points the path out [for LS} 
(2) seriously, of our God and Father, whom (i. 6. 42) we fail to 
recognise as our “benefactor.”’ 
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to the root of the Marcan thought by introducing (alone among 
the Evangelists) “the ruler of this world”; whom he. regards 
as the source of all misrule, the ruler for a time, de facto but not 
de jure, already “judged,” and destined to be speedily ‘‘cast 
outls 
There is a preparation for this, in the parable of the Good 
Shepherd, where John assumes that all his readers knew—the 
Jews from the Psalms and the Gentiles from Homer—that 
kings were called shepherds of their peoples. There, after 
Jesus has said ‘‘I am the door of the sheep,’’ He adds immedi- 
ately “All that came before me are thieves and robbers?.” 
The text is disputed*. Some authorities omit “before me” ; 
some omit “all.” And the Greek for “before me’ is, in itself, 
ambiguous. With most verbs it would naturally mean ‘before 
my time.” But. with some verbs—such as ‘‘come, speak,” 
“do ’’—the Greek “before me,” from Homer downwards, might 
mean ‘“‘in my behalf,” or “representing me*.” 

That is probably the meaning of the Evangelist in any case. 
Jesus is regarded as the incarnate Logos, the Shepherd of 
Humanity, teaching men that all rulers of the type of Nimrod 
-—who claimed for themselves, as a cover for their arrogant 
self-seeking, that they came in His behalf and stood in His 
place—were thieves and robbers, false shepherds, rulers sent 
by “the ruler of this world,” not by Him. Mark expressed 
this by saying that such rulers only “seem” to rule, and that 
they ‘‘abuse their lordship” and their “authority.” Luke 
omitted the words indicating the “seeming” and the “abuse.” 
But they appear necessary for the full understanding of Christ’s 


2? 6€ 





1 mex. 315 XIV. 30; Xvi. TI. 2 Jn x. 7—8. 

3 See Blass, who prints wavres édc0t 7AGov Khémrae joav Kai AyoTai, 
SS has “‘and all those that have come are the thieves and the robbers.”’ 

4 Steph. Thes. is not so full on this pointasL.S. But both shew 
that mpd éu0d with a personal object, apart from the phrase oi mpo epov 
[yevdpevor], would naturally mean in many contexts “for my sake,”’ 
or “as my representative.” Comp. Iliad x. 286 mpo “Axa ayyehos 
ye, XXiv. 734 dOdXevwv mpd dvaxros, Xen. Cyvop. IV. 5. 44 ey@... 
mpatrav mpd twav, Soph. Oed. T. 10 mpo ravb_ paveiv, Epictet. i. 24. 6 
mpo cov KatdoKomos dmoataXeis Avoyévns. 
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doctrine, and John, essentially though indirectly, inculcates the 
truth that Mark had (perhaps too briefly) implied. 


§ 10. “To give his life a ransom for many,” in Mark 
and Matthew 


These words, and their context in Mark and Matthew, and 
the parallels in Luke, have been discussed in a previous volume?. 
The conclusion arrived at was that John’s attitude toward Luke’s 
version is that of one partly accepting, but partly correcting 
and supplementing, as though saying, ‘‘ Jesus did not merely 
talk about being a minister at the table to the disciples as Luke 
relates; He also made Himself their minister in fact; He 
assumed the clothing, as well as the office, of one of the lowest 
class of those waiting at table®.” 

Beside this, it has been shewn* in Diatessarica that John 
indirectly answers a question arising out of the difficult word 
“ransom,” which Luke omits, ‘“‘To whom was the ransom paid?” 
There was no “ransom” paid to Satan. Our Redeemer laid 
down His life for us, contending against “the wolf.”” Ransoms 
as a rule are paid by the conquered. But our ransom was paid 
by our Conqueror®, conquering and ransoming us by conquering 
the evil in us. 

As a minor point it was shewn that whereas Luke both here. 
and elsewhere avoids speaking about Christ’s “soul,” John 
represents Jesus as thrice using the expression ‘“‘my sowl (or, 
life)’. This is a case of Johannine verbal Intervention in 
a definite matter, more easy to prove than the indirect and 
non-verbal Intervention as to “ransom.” The proof of the 
latter will depend in part on many other instances where John 
appears to intervene as to old Synoptic doctrine with new 
Johannine metaphor. If we consider these cumulatively we 
may reasonably say, not only that the Synoptic “ransom” 





1 Mk x. 45, Mt. xx. 28. 2 Son 3267—78. 

3, Son 3276. 4 Son 3438—43. 

5 Christ might be described as conquering us by conquering the 
evil in us, and at the same time “ransoming” us from our sinful 
selves (Son 3438). 

& Son 3434. 
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is illustrated by the Johannine Shepherd laying down life in 
conflict against ‘“‘the wolf,’ but also that the illustration is 


intentional. 


§ 11. “The son of Timaeus, Bartimaeus,” in Mark} 


The omission of this name in the parallel Matthew and 
Luke, the substitution of two blind men for one in Matthew— 





1 Mk x. 46—52 
(R.V.) 
(46) 


come to Jericho: and 
as he went out from 
Jericho, with his dis- 
ciples and a great 
multitude, the son 
of Timaeus, Bar- 
timaeus, a_ blind 
beggar, was sitting 
by the way side. 

(47) And when he 
heard that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth, he 
began to cry out, and 
say, Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy 
on me. 

(48) And many 
rebuked him, that he 
should hold his 
peace: but he cried 
out the more a great 
deal, Thou son of 
David, have mercy 
on me. 


(49) And Jesus 
stood still, and said, 
Call ye him. And 


they call the blind 


man, saying unto 
him, Be of good 
cheer: rise, he call- 
eth thee. 


(50) And he, cast- 
ing away his gar- 
ment, sprang up, and 
came to Jesus. 

(51) And Jesus 
answered him,. and 
said, What wilt thou 
that I should do unto 


And they 


Mt. xx. 29—34 


(R.V.) 
(29) And as they 
went out from 


Jericho, a great mul-~* 


titude followed him. 

(30) And behold, 
two blind men sitting 
by the way side, 
when they heard that 
Jesus was passing by, 
cried out, saying, 
Lord, have mercy on 
us, thou son of 
David. 

(Bi) peamayentiie 
multitude rebuked 
them, that they 
should hold _ their 
peace: | but) Sthey: 
cried out the more, 
saying, Lord, have 
mercy on us, thou 
son of David. 

(32) And Jesus 
stood still, and called 
them, and said, What 
will ye that I should 
do unto you? 

(33) They say un- 
to him, Lord, that 
our eyes may be 
opened. 

(34) And Jesus, 
being moved with 
compassion, touched 
thei eyes: 
straightway they re- 
ceived their sight, 
and followed him. 


165 


and ° 


(Mark x. 


Lk. xviii. 35—43 
(R.V.)' 


(35) And it came 
to pass, as he drew 
nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat 
by the way side 
begging: 

(36) And hearing 
a multitude going by, 
he inquired what this 
meant. 

(37) And they 
told him, that Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth 
by. 

(38) And he cried, 
saying, Jesus, thou 
son of David, have 
mercy on me. 

(39) And _ they 
that went before re- 
buked him, that he 
should hold his peace: 
but he cried out the 
more a great deal, 
Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

(40) And Jesus 
stood, and com- 
manded him to be 
brought unto him: 
and when he was 
come near, he asked 
him, 

(41) What wilt 
thou that I should do 
unto thee? And he 
said, Lord, that I 
may receive my sight. 

(42) And Jesus 
said unto him, Re- 
ceive thy sight: thy 
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together with the mention of two more blind men described 
by Matthew elsewhere as simultaneously healed—and the 
Syriac reading “‘Timaeus, Bar Timaeus” (that is, ‘‘ Timaeus, 
son of Timaeus”), indicate early obscurity. Victor has 
preserved the following explanation of Matthew’s substi- 
tution: ‘It is possible that Mark and Luke have made 
mention of the more illustrious of the two, as also Mark 
has made clear by the name, saying the son of Timaeus, 
Bartimaeus, a blind man, as being illustrious at that time?.”’ 
This assumes (as Origen does) that Timaeus is derived from 
the Greek fimios, “honourable?.” But this explanation is 











Mk x. 46—52 Mt, xx. 29—34 Lk. xviii, 35—43 


(R.V.) conid, (R.V.) (R.V.) contd. 
thee? And the blind faith hath made thee 
man said unto him, whole (ov, saved 
Rabboni, that I may thee). 
recelve my sight. (43) And im- 

(52) And Jesus mediately he received 
said unto him, Go his sight, and follow- 
thy way; thy faith ed him, glorifying 
hath made _ thee God: and all the 
whole (or,saved thee), people, when they 
And straightway he saw it, gave praise 
received his sight, unto God. 
and followed him in 
the way. 


Comp. Mt. ix. 27—31 (after the healing of Jairus’ daughter) 
(27) And as Jesus passed by from thence, two blind men followed 
him, crying out, and saying, Have mercy on us, thou son of David. 
(28) And when he was come into the house, the blind men came to 
him: and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?) They say unto him, Yea, Lord. (29) Then touched he their 
eyes, Saying, According to your faith be it done unto you. (30) And 
their eyes were opened. And Jesus strictly (or, sternly) charged 
them, saying, See that no man know it. ( 31) But they went forth, © 
and spread abroad his fame in all that land. 

* Cramer on Mk x. 51 évdéyerar yap Tod emupaverrépov pynuny Mdpxov 
Te kal Aoukay merounrOa, domep Kai dvopare dedjpA@Key 6 Mdpxos eiT@v, TOV 
vidy Tipaiov Bapripaoy ruddy, ads erupava tore bvra. 

* Origen Comm. Matth. xvi. 12 (Lomm. iv. 38) rov ris ryns 
Eravupov Tysatoy Kal tov vidv adrod Bapripawoy, Smep éorly vidy Tipaiov. 
Myrore dé did TO Tiptoy Tod marpidpxov “lak@B...tpomids exeivds eotw 6 
Tipatos. ee. 
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antecedently improbable, and is not mentioned by Jerome}, 
It is also unusual that a Jew should be called by the same name 
as his father except in special circumstances2. 

We have therefore to consider other possibilities, and one 
is, that the enemies of Jesus might stigmatize this beggar—a 
conspicuous instance of His miraculous powers—as being under 
the curse of God, not only because he was a beggar’, but also 
because he “‘was unclean (Tdmé) and the son of the unclean 
(Bar-Tameé)*.”’ The Evangelists might reply, playing on this 
word and on the Greek Timé*, which is also adopted into late 





1 Jerome, on Mt. xx. 29 foll., allegorizes at great length, but does 
not mention the Marcan Bartimaeus. In Onomastica p. 66 he says 
“ Barsemia filius caecus, quod et ipsum corrupte quidam Bartimaeum 
legunt.’’ He apparently derives it from Aram. "9D “blind” (Levy 
Ch. ii. 170 a). Hor. Heb., on Mk, says (inter hans Snes if NYDN, 
Thima (sic), be the same with N99D Samat, blind. 

2 Hor, Heb. (on Lk. i. 59) says that in the case of a deceased 
husband whose wife bore a son to the husband’s brother, the husband’s 
name might perhaps be given to the son: ‘‘ Otherwise, indeed, it was 
very seldom that the son bore the name of the father.”’ See Cor- 
rections 448 d. 

8 See Ps. xxxvii. 25 ‘‘I have not seen the righteous forsaken nor 
his seed begging (wpa) [their] bread.’’ Comp. Ps. cix. 10 “Let his 


children. . . beg (bxw) J...” LXX “let them be beggars,” émaitnodrwcayr. 
This is the only instance of érareiv in canon. LX X,. But it occurs in 
Sir. xl. 28 “it is better to die than to beg (émareiv) (Heb. hithp. of bbp, 
besiege with fo eer es) Luke, if we may judge from Lk. xvi. 3 
erate aioxvvopat, appears to use it to mean systematic or 
importunate beggary. Ipocareiy occurs in LXX only in Job XXVIl. 14 
“Tf his children be multiplied, it is for the sword, and his offspring 
shall not be satisfied with bread (éav 8é kai dvdpobdcw mpocarnoovow).” 
Steph. Thes. vi. 1851 quotes Plutarch and Lucian as using mpocairns, 
and Suidas as saying that it=émairns, but does not enable us to 
distinguish exactly between them. IIpovairns is non-occurrent in 
LXX. It occurs in N.T. only here (Mk x. 46) and Jn ix. 8 (of the man 
born blind). 

4 See Gesen. 479-80 shewing the frequency of Nov and its 
derivatives. Levy ii. 153 b quotes Sabb. 67 4 “Son of clay, son of 
(92) uncleanness (NDY)”’ as names of a demon in an incantation. 

5 See Hor. Heb. which quotes Esth. iii. 8 Targ. “no profit (Timat)” 
from Gk run, on which see Krauss p. 264. 
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Hebrew, “Not so, but Timaeus, i.e. honourable, and the son 
of Timaeus.” Horae Hebraicae leaves us free to believe this 
by saying ‘Perhaps there was a Timaeus of some more noted 
name in that age, either for some good report or some bad.” 

We turn to the Johannine account of Christ’s healing a 
blind man. There the disciples seem to assume that either 
the man had sinned or his parents, saying to Jesus ““Who did 
sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be born blind? nh 
Jesus replies ‘‘ Neither did this man sin nor his parents, but that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him.”” But John 

, represents the Pharisees as apparently assuming afterwards, in 
spite of the miracle, that the man had sinned, or his parents, 
or both, so that he was “altogether born in sins?.””. This would 
be equivalent to saying that he was ‘‘Unclean and the son of 
the Unclean, or Témé and Bartémé.” This, judged by the 
ordinary standard of transliteration from Hebrew to Greek, is 
not far from ‘‘Timaeus and Bartimaeus.”’ 

According to the Synoptists, Jesus healed blindness on 
several occasions, and the scene and details of one such healing 
may have been confused with the scene and details of another. 
This might cause early confusion?. 





1 Jn ix, 2—3, 34. 

* The Gospel according to St Matthew, ed. A. H. McNeile, p. 128, 
contains the following interesting remarks on Mt. ix. 27—31: 

“Mk twice relates the cure of a blind man (viii. 22—26, x. 46— 
52); Mt. twice relates the cure of two blind men (here, xx. 29—34). 
The second instances in Mk and Mt. are parallels, but the present 
passage is widely different from Mk viii. 22—26, and cannot be 
derived from it, although both of Mt.’s narratives appear to contain 
a reminiscence of Mk viii. 22—-26 in the touching of the eyes. “Mt. 
may have derived it from an unknown source, but more probably 
. it is compiled by a later hand from xx. 29—34 and Mk x. 46—52, 
with i. 43—45. Notice the following points of similarity to ch. xx.: 
(1) dvo0 rudot. (2) edénoov Huas vié Aavei’. The title occurs also 
in Mk x., where it is not, as in Mt., a characteristic of the evangelist. 
(3) The Lord asked them a question as a spur to their faith (note 
mowjoa and momow). (4) He touched their eyes. (5) He spoke of 
their faith (Mk; not Mt. in ch. xx.). (6) ‘ Their eyes were opened’... ; 
XX. 33 ‘that our eyes may be opened.’ Thus all the essential points 
in the two accounts are thesame. But the remainder of the narrative 
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We cannot say that John intervenes as to these Synoptic 
harratives of the healing of blindness, but we may fairly say 
that he makes suggestions that bear on them. He suggests 
that the Marcan names were not really names but appellations; 
that they were applied not to two blind men but to one!: that 
the man was really a beggar; that, because he was born blind, 
he was supposed by the Pharisees to be, but was not, born in 
sin; and that he was a conspicuous instance of the way in 
which Jesus, the Light of the World, revealed the light to those 
that sat in darkness, and combined spiritual with physical 
healing. 


§ 12. “In the way,” in Mark? 


The parallel Matthew omits “in the way” ; naturally, for it 
seems superfluous, if not bathos. Luke substitutes “glorifying 
God.” He also adds that “all the people seeing [it] gave 
praise to God.” This reads like an addition made by Luke in 
order to obtain an appropriate end to the story. But in early 
Christian tradition, “the Way” meant “the way of the Christian 
faith.” Hence “he followed Jesus in the Way” might mean 
“he became a convert.’’ When this poetic play on the phrase 
failed to be understood the phrase would be dropped (as by 
Matthew) or altered (as by Luke)®. 

There are several minor reasons for thinking that John, in 
spite of many differences, wrote with some view to Mark’s 
story. In Mark, there is probably an implied contrast between 
a poor blind man, who had nothing but a cloak to encumber him 
on his way to Jesus, and a previously mentioned rich ruler, who 





seems to be due to Mk i. 43—45; note the uncommon words 
epBprpacda and dvapnuifew, and the fact that the Lord’s injunction 
was disobeyed, which are the very points that Mt. omits in viii. 2—4.”’ 

In addition to these points, note also Mt. ix. 29 jaro ray 6pOadpov 
avrov, contrasted with xx. 34 jaro Téy oupdrey airov. On dppa—in 
N.T. elsewhere only in Mk viii. 23—-see Law p. 485. 

1 Matthew’s duplication (Law pp. 70, 74) may have arisen from 
a version of Mk vids Tiaiov 6 cai Bapripaios, by the omission of 6. Mk’s 
txt vids Tysaiov Bapriwas is a very unusual order of words. 

2 Mk x. 52, Mt. xx. 34, Lk. xviii. 43. 

3 See Light 3755 g—h on “The Way.” 
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had great possessions!, In John, there is a contrast between 
a poor blind man, assumed by everybody to be ‘‘ born in sin” 
because he was born blind, and Pharisees who say “we see,” 
and who bid the poor man stigmatize as a “sinner” the Healer 
who has given him sight. 

Both narratives are full of passion. “‘ Rabboni,”’ for example, 
is an appellation that occurs nowhere in the New Testament 
except in the exclamation of the blind man, in Mark, praying 
for light, and of Mary Magdalene, in John, when it flashes upon» 
her that she sees the risen Saviour®. And if the blind man in 
the Gospel of Mark is represented to have followed Jesus ‘‘in 
the way,” meaning, in the Way of Life and Light, this finds a 
parallel in the Gospel of John, which tells us that the blind man 
not only “believed” but also “worshipped” Jesus?. 





1 Mk x. 50—52 (R.V.) “casting away his garment” (not in the 
parall. Mt.-Lk.) ‘*...followed him:in the way.” Contrast Mk x. 21—2 
“Come, follow me. But his countenance fell...for he was one that 
had great possessions.” 

2 Mk x. 51, Jn xx. 16. 3S | ix3s: 
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JESUS VISITS THE TEMPLE 


[Mark xi. I—25 (26)] 


I. “A colt tied at the door without in the open street,” 


in Mark} 


In the following investigation we shall have to study, in 
detail, evidence bearing on the Greek word amphodon, unique 





1 Mk xi. I—7 a 

(R.V.) 

(1) And when 
they draw nigh unto 
Jerusalem,unto Beth- 
phage and Bethany, 
at the mount of 
Olives, he sendeth 
two of his disciples, 

(2) And saith un- 
to them, Go 
way into the village 
that is over against 
_you: and _ straight- 
way as ye enter into 
it, ye shall find a colt 
(wéAov) tied, whereon 
no man ever yet sat; 
loose him, and bring 
him. 

(3) And if any one 
say unto you, Why 
do ye this? say ye, 
The Lord hath need 
of him ; and straight- 
way he will send (i. 
sendeth) him . back 
(oy. again) hither. 


your, 





Mt. xxi. I—7 a 
(R.V.) 
(1) And when 
they drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, and came 
unto Bethphage, un- 
to the mount of 
Olives, then Jesus 
sent two disciples, 
(2) Saying unto 
them, Go into the 


village that is over | 


against’ you, and 
straightway ye shall 
find an ass _ (dvov) 
tied,and acolt (7 édov) 
With ayenen: loose 
[them], and bring 
[them] unto me. 


(3) And if any one 
say aught unto you, 
ye shall say, The 
Lord hath need of 


them; and straight- 
way he will send 
them. 


(4) Now this~is 
come to pass, that it 
might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by 
(ov, through) the pro- 
phet, saying, 

(5) ell ye the 
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Lk. xix. 28 b—354 
R.V. 


(28) ...going up 
to Jerusalem. 

(29) And it came 
to pass, when hedrew 
nigh unto Bethphage 
and Bethany, at the 
mount that is called 
[the mount] of Olives, 
he sent two of the 
disciples, 

(30) Saying, Go 
your way into the 
village over against 
[you]; in the which 
as ye enter ye shall 
find a colt (madov) 
tied, whereon no man 
ever yet sat: loose 
him, and bring him. 

(31) And if any 
one ask you, Why do 
ye loose him? thus 
shall ye say, The 
Lord hath need of 
him. 
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in the New Testament, rendered by R.V. “open street?.” It 
is probably a relic of poetry. But that, in itself, is not incom- 





Mk xi. I—7 a 

(R.V.) contd. 

(4) And they went 
away, and found a 
colt (médov) tied at 
the ‘door without in 
the open street; and 
they loose him. 

(5) And certain of 
them that stood there 
said unto them, What 
do ye, loosing the 
colt (mov) ? 

(6) And they said 
unto them even as 
Jesus had said: and 
they let them go. 

(7) Aud they 


bring the colt (méXov) + 


Mt. xxi. I—7a 
(R.V.). contd. 


daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee, 
Meek (pais), and 
riding upon an ass 
(dvov), And upon a 
colt the foal of an ass 
(1a@dov vidv brotvyiou). 

(6) And the dis- 
ciples went, and did 
even as Jesus ap- 
pointed them, 

(7) And brought 
the ass (évov) and the 
colt (w@dov).... 


Lk. xix. 28 b—35 a 

(R.V.) contd. 

,(32) And they 
that were sent went 
away,- and found 
even as he had said 
unto them. 

(33) And as they 
were loosing the colt 
(w@dov), the owners 
thereof said unto 
them, Why loose ye 
the colt (maXov) ? 

(3 And they 
said, The Lord hath 
need of him. 


(35), And _ they 
brought him _ to 
Jesus:..< 


unto Jesus.... 

For all this detail John substitutes xii. 1415 “ And Jesus, having 
found a young ass (évdpwv), sat thereon; as it is written, Fear not, 
daughter of Zion: behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt 
(w@Aov dvov).”’ 

* Mk xi. 4 kal dwndOor Kai eipov madov Sedeuévov mpds Ouipav téw eri 
tov aupdddov. For dudddov, the Latin versions have platea, transitu, 
and bivio, SS and Syr. (Walton) platea. Mk xi. 2, Lk. xix. 30 “as 
ye enter,’’ imply that the animal will be found at the entrance, not 
of the house, but of the village. Mt. xxi. 2 omits “as ye enter.” 

“Apdodov.is used by LXX only in Jerem. xvii. 27, xlix. 27 to mean 
“palace,”’ }}99N, but by Sym. repeatedly to mean “street” or “out- 
side place,” Heb. yin. See Oxf. Conc. In Amos v. 16, Sym. 
apmodors = Heb. mam, LXX mrareias. The Egyptian Papyri shew 
that it regularly means a “quarter” of a city. Wetstein, on Mk, 
quotes Epiphanius as testifying to the Alexandrian use of the 
word in the sense of a “square” or “block” of houses. But the 
usage of Sym. indicates that he took it to mean a “square” in the 
sense of an open space. And it is so used in Acts xix. 28—9 (D) 
Spapdvres eis Td dudodov, (d) “currentes in campo ”—i.e. the open space 
at the entrance into the theatre—followed by Spunoar. ..eis 7d béarpov. 
Steph. Thes. quotes Polyb. Exc. Vat. xl. 7 o@ Bupa, 76 81 Aeysuevov, AXN 
dupdd@, where it seems to be used proverbially to imply publicity. 
These differences of usage throw light on Justin Martyr’s apparent 
allusion to Mark’s word, mentioned below, PL 7AS Nese 

On the reasons for rejecting the suggestion that dudodov was a 
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patible with the historical truth of the context. Historical fact, 
related in, and modified by, the language of ancient poetry or 
prophecy, is not to be confused with non-historical narrative 
derived entirely from ancient poetry or prophecy and having no 
basis of fact. Mark’s narrative may belong to the former class, 
and may be influenced, in expression, by that prophecy of Jacob 
about the Messiah in Genesis which speaks of the ‘‘tying” of 
a “foal.” It will be shewn that the context in Genesis was 
variously interpreted by the Jews themselves in ancient times 
so as to introduce some suggestion of such a phrase as Mark’s 
“at the door without in the amphodon.” 

But the historical action of Jesus was probably influenced, 
not by Jacob’s prophecy, but by some words of Zechariah, 
predicting that the Messiah will come “‘riding upon an ass, even 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass?,”’ where the ass appears to be 
the symbol of “peace®.’’ Matthew, influenced by this prophecy, 
has rejected the Marcan tradition about “the door” (and ‘‘the 
open street’). He has also quoted in full the prophecy of 
Zechariah. But, quoting it in Greek, which renders the 
Hebrew “even” (the ambiguous vaw) by “and,” he represents 
the Prophet as mentioning—and Jesus as riding upon—‘‘an 
ass and a colt the foal of an ass.” Luke adheres to Mark in 
mentioning one animal alone, namely, “‘a colt.” But he, like 





translation of “Bethphage,”’ as if the latter were “a place of the 
parting of ways,” xy na, see Dalman, Words p. 68. 

1 Gen. xlix. 1o—11 (R.V. txt) “The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be. Binding his foal 
unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he hath 
_ washed his garments in wine, and his vesture in the blood of grapes.”’ 

2 Zech. ix. 9 (Heb.) “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee: he 
is just, and having salvation (ov, victory) (Heb. /zt. saved) ; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, even (Jit. and) upon a colt the foal of an asso 

8 There appears to be a suggestion of “peace,” and of contrast 
between the “ass” and the “[war] horse,” in Zech. ix. 10 “I will 
cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and 
the battle bow shall be cut off; and he shall speak peace unto the 
nations.” 
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Matthew, rejects the Marcan tradition about “‘the door without 
in the amphodon.” 


§2. The origin of Mark’s tradition 


In tracing Mark’s tradition we are at a disadvantage because 
his text is so seldom quoted by ancient authorities. The 
Diatessaron omits the Marcan phrase together with its context!. 

But Justin Martyr (though it is not certain that he elsewhere 
quotes a single phrase of Mark?) seems to have preserved an 
allusion to Mark’s meaning here when, in his Apology and in his 
Dialogue, he says, severally, ‘the foal of an ass stood bound 
_ to a vine at a certain entrance of a village,” and “‘a certain ass 
in [very] truth, along with its foal, bound to [a wall] in @ certain 
entrance of a village called Bethphage®.”’ 

In the Apology, Justin has previously quoted the prophecy 
of Jacob about the foal and the vine, and he ventures to 
represent Christ’s foal as fastened to “‘a vine” —not mentioned 
in any Gospel; he also, like Mark, mentions only one animal. 
In the Dialogue, although he quotes Jacob’s prophecy (‘binding 
to the vine’), he omits ‘“‘vine” in describing the fulfilment of 
it; and, like Matthew, he mentions two animals. Moreover, 
like Matthew, the Dialogue proceeds to quote Zechariah about 
the King “riding upon an ass and the foal of an ass.” In effect, 
Justin seems to give us two traditions, one, for Gentiles, based 
on Genesis and agreeing rather with Mark than with Matthew; 
the other, for Jews, based on Zechariah, and agreeing rather 
with Matthew than with Mark. But the latter, as well as the | 
former, contains a curious mention of “a certain entrance,’ 
which we will now examine. 





1 Diatess. omits the whole of Mk xi. 4. . 

» Justin’s alleged references to Mk ii. 17 and Mk xii. 25, 30 might 
refer to Luke and Matthew. 

3 Apol. § 32 Taos ydp tis dvou ciornKes ev Tur ciodd@ Kauns mpos 
dpredov Sedepevos, Tryph. § 53 dvov dé twa adnOds odiv TOA® ats mpoo- 
dedenevny ey rit ciodd@ Kouns BeOhayns Aeyouevns. 

Clark renders &y rin ciodd@ severally “at the entrance” and “in - 
an entrance,’’ but ms does not mean “the,’’ and means (here) more 
than “an.” » In Tryph., it has been proposed to emend m poo Sedepevnv 
into mpds dumedov Sedeuévnr. 
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§3. The ass and the foal of the Messiah in Genesis 


In Genesis the Hebrew for “foal” is confusable with the 
Hebrew for “city”; and.the Hebrew for “ass” is confusable 
with a word in Ezekiel meaning “entrance.” . And that these 
words were actually confused in very early times, earlier than 
most traditions of the Talmud, we learn from the Targum of 
Onkelos, who—according to Rashi!, combining these two con- 
fusions, and taking the vine to be Israel—gives the following 
paraphrase :—“Israel shall dwell around his [7.e. Israel’s] city, 
the peoples shall build his temple, and the righteous shall be 
round about him, and the doers of the law [shall be abiding] in 
his doctrine?.”’ . 

Turning to Ezekiel for the context of the word meaning 
“entrance,” we find that it occurs nowhere else in the whole 
of the Bible, and that it denotes the “‘entrance”’ to the “house” 
of God; and Rashi declares it to be Aramaic, so called because 
it “‘afforded entrance and exit to all that came into the Court3.’’ 





1 Rashi on Gen. xlix. 11. “Onkelos [locum istum] interpretatus 
est de rege Messia (videlicet hoc modo) vitis sunt Israelitae; pullus est 
(urbs) Hierosolyma; palmes sunt Israelitae (veluti scriptum est) et 
ego plantavi te palmitem, pullum asinae suae (interpretatus est 
Onkelos) aedificabunt templum ejus (respexit autem Onkelos quoad 
explicationem dictionis 13}nX ad locum illum) porta }\N*NNF 7.e. in- 
troitus, in libro Ezechielis (xl. 15).’’ Jerome mentions the possibility 
of the former confusion (Quaest. Gen. ad loc.) “Pro pullo in Hebraeo 
possit legi wrbem suam.’’ Both might be represented by 7'y. Also 
Ezek. xl. 15 “entrance,” }\N)x, or })N&), resembles }\NN “ she-ass’’; and 
a play on ‘“‘entvance’’ and “‘she-ass’’ might possibly (but not very 
probably) bear on the interpretation (Gen. v. ad loc.) that in the 
Messiah’s days the majority of Israel will be in their own land. 

2 Jer. Targ. I and II have paraphrases quite different from that 
of Onkelos. They retain the Hebrew “binding,” but in an entirely 
different context :—Jer. I (Etheridge) “He hath girded his loins and 
descended and arrayed the battle...,’’ Jer. II (Etheridge) “ Binding 
his loins, and going forth to war against them that hate him....” ° 

3 Ezek. xl. 15, Rashi, “Dicitur autem porta introitus, quoniam 
illa introitum et exitum praebebat omnibus, qui veniebant ad 
atrium, (vocis Hebraeae) 7Nx'3 id est, introitus, Chaldaica interpre- 
tatio est }IN’N.” 
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This enables us to understand the phrase in Onkelos “‘the peoples 
shall build his temple,” if the Gentiles are regarded as being 
bound to the “entrance” of the Temple. The notion of 
“entrance” would also be connected in the minds of Jerusalem- 
ites of the first century with the very name of Bethphage; since 
it is described in the Talmud as a kind of border line or party- 
wall, called sometimes ‘‘ within the walls of the city and reckoned 
as Jerusalem itself” and sometimes ‘“‘the outmost place in 
Jerusalem}!.”’ ; 

All this indicates that Mark’s accumulation of words signi- 
fying externality had a symbolic meaning in early times. Onkelos 
interpreted and allegorized Genesis from the point of view of 
a Jew. Early Christians allegorized Christ’s action as Christians. 
For them, the ‘‘foal” meant the Gentiles, never subjected to the — 
yoke of the Law, and standing, “bound,” outside the gate of the 
House, or City, of God?. As arule, an ass or foal, thus “‘bound”’ 

r ‘“‘tied up,” would be under shelter. But this is “outside.” 
Origen says ‘‘ Who is it that is ‘outside’? It is the [proselytes] 
from the Gentiles, who were strangers to the covenants and 
aliens from the promise of God, [standing] in the open way 
{amphodon] and not resting (or, feeding) under shed or roof, 
bound by their own sins.. .3.” 


§ 4. John on the “finding” of the ass 


Chrysostom, in his comment on the Johannine Finding of 
the Ass, asks “ How is it that the other [evangelists] say that 


1 Hor, Heb. i. p. 81 “outmost (j/y'n).” In Prov. i. 20 “ Wisdom 
crieth im the street (yina),” A.V. “without,” LXX ev é&d8os (Sym. 
ev appodas, Ss. Field], Targ. has Npw’2, which occurs in Mk xi. 4, 
SS, Burk. “in the street.” 

* Comp. Clem. Alex. 106—7 “And he bound (the Scripture says) 
the colt to the vine, having bound this simple and childlike people to 
the. Word, whom it figuratively represents as a Vine.’”’ Sim. Origen 
Hom. Genes. xvii. 7 “Tpse enim alligavit ad vitem pullum suum qui 
dixit, Ego sum vitis vera (Jn xv. 1).” 

5 Origen Comm. Joann. x. 18, Lomm. i. 333, where there appease 
to be a contrast between émi rod dudddov and jd oréyqy 7) oikiav 
dvarravopevot, ae that the former implies “left out in the cold 
(or, uncared for).”’ 
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Jesus sent disciples and said, ‘Loose ye the ass and the colt, but 
this [evangelist] says nothing of that kind, but [merely] that, 
having found a young ass, He sat thereon’?”? His answer is 
. “Because it was likely that both these things came to pass, 
and that, after the loosing of the ass, while the disciples were 
bringing [it], He [Himself], having found [it], sat thereon.” 
This, as it stands, is hardly intelligible. But it suggests that 
Chrysostom has condensed, and obscurely expressed, some 
early tradition using “found” in a mystical sense and saying 
that the real Finder was Christ. Origen says something of this 
kind when he points out the same difference between John and 
the Three, and says that the language is “somewhat figurative?.”’ 

No doubt, if “finding” must always imply some ignorance 
in the finder, John would not have transferred the act from 
the disciples to Jesus. ‘But in Scripture Jehovah is repeatedly 
described—either Himself or through an angel—as “finding” 
a wandering soul. The angel of the Lord “found” Hagar “‘in 
the wilderness’.”” The Lord Himself “found” Israel “in a 
desert land and in the waste howling wilderness*” ; and Hosea 





1 "Oru. aupdorepa yevéaOai eixds Av, kai pera TO AVOQVaL THY bvoY aydvTeV 
TOV pabnT@v, evpovTa avTov éemixabioa. Here airov is prob. emphatic, as 
in the passage quoted from Origen in the next note. 

2 Origen Comm. Joann. x. 18, Lomm. i. 335 IAqv odros wa’ avrood 
pyoe Tov “Incov evpicxerOar Td dvapiov ep 5 KabéCerar 6 Xpioros, méov Tt 
jept TovTou (V. I. TovTo) TPOTLKOTEpOV SnAoupévou dvapiov mapioras, peiCova 
evepyeotav xwpnoavtos thy (Gal.i. 1) “ovK dd advOparar, odde OV avOporer, 
a@\Aa bia “Inood Xpiorov.”” He means that as Paul, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, so also the Gentile world itself, the formerly untrained 
“colt,” was pressed into the service of Christ. 

8 Gen. xvi. 7, on which see Philo Quaesi. Gen. ad loc. 

4 Deut. xxxii.10. On this, see Numb.7. (on Numb. ii. 2, Wu. p. 14) 
“A great finding hath God wrought over Israel, as it is said (Hos. ix. / 
10) ‘Like grapes in the wilderness did I find Israel.’ It adds “The 
world was a ‘wilderness’ before the Israelites came forth from 
Egypt,” perhaps implying that Jehovah had also “found” Israel 
before the Exodus. [In theory, Hos. xii. 4 “he found him in Bethel,”’ 
might refer to the Lord as “finding” Jacob, when he went forth as 
a homeless wanderer, but the Maren and Rashi take Jacob as the 
person “finding.” ] Jesus (Jn i. 43) “findeth Philip ’’—to whom (Son 
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represents the Lord as saying “I fownd Israel like grapes in 
the wilderness.” Such a “finding” is almost equivalent to 
“saving,” and Philo explains it thus when allegorizing the story 
of Hagar. 

John seems here to put aside the finding of the ass by the 
disciples, on the same principle as that on which, in the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, he puts aside the distribution of the 
bread by the disciples!. There Jesus was the real Distributer. 
Here Jesus is the real Finder. The minute distinctions between 
“Cass,” and “‘colt,”’ and the Semitic ‘“‘son of a beast of burden” 
(R.V. ‘foal of an ass”)—these, too, John puts on one side, 
substituting one word onarion (‘‘little-ass”). This word was 
known to disciples of Epictetus as representing the name given 
by that philosopher to the fleshly body, the drudge of the 
mind or spirit?. 

We have seen that Onkelos wholly paraphrased the Bindihg 
of the Ass by the Messiah in Genesis as a Building up of the 
Judaean City or Church. Justin Martyr and Clement of 
Alexandria regard the ‘‘foal” or “‘colt” in the Gospels as a 
type of the Gentiles, or the new childlike people (not yet sub- 
jected to the yoke of the Law). It was not unnatural that 
Christians, even in the first century, should connect the Riding 
of their Messiah into Jerusalem with such thoughts as these. 
As Onkelos introduced a mention of the peoples or Gentiles, so 
might Christian Evangelists, from the Christian point of view, 





3377 a) according to tradition, He said “Let the dead bury their 
dead”’—and also (Jn v. 14) “jfimdeth in the temple’”’ one to whom 
He says “Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee.”’ 

1 See Law pp. 332, 355—0. 

2 Epict. iv. 1. 79—8o (where érdpiov occurs five times) odov rd cpa 
ovreas éxew oe Sei as dvdpiov éemicecaypévov. The context bids us 
recognise that our “body,” “hand” etc. are not our real selves but 
merely tools. *Ovapiov occurs also in 70. ii. 24. 18 literally, in a remark 
about the impracticability of playing with an ass; we gambol with 
little children, but who gambols with an ass? “For even though it 
be a little-thing (yxpdv) it is still a little-ass (éuws dvdpidv eorww).” 
Steph. Thes. gives no instance of it (as distinct from dévidiv) except 
from a comic poet (circ. A.c. 280). It is not in Goodspeed. 

3 Justin Martyr Tryph. § 53, Clem. Alex. 106—7. 
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regarding the Gentiles as corresponding to the “foal” or ‘‘colt,” 
and as subjecting themselves to Jesus. 

In the Fourth Gospel, immediately after the mention of 
Christ’s literal riding on the ass, when the Pharisees have 
exclaimed “Lo, the world hath gone after him,” “certain 
Greeks”’ come to Philip saying, “Sir, we would see Jesus?” 
It is a mere hint. Nothing is said of any definite conversion. 
Nothing of any kind is added about the Greeks. But Jesus 
replies to their request—conveyed through Philip and Andrew— 
“The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified.”’ 
These words certainly imply much more than is written. They 
point to a not distant time when the gate of the House of God 
shall be thrown open to the Gentile world which is regarded as, 
at present, “standing bound, at the door, without, in the open 
street.” 5 

But as to the actual riding on the ass, what are we to con- 
clude? Did Jesus deliberately ride thus, in the conviction that 
He was riding to some mysterious consummation of His career, 
and endeavouring, in dumb show, to inculcate on the vast 
multitude that the consummation would be brought about, not 
through war symbolized by the war-horse, but through peace 
—it might be, even after His death—symbolized by the ass? 
That is in accordance with His antecedent predictions about 
“the third day”’ after His death (derived from Hosea), and it 
accords also with the prophecy of Zechariah, which does not 
speak of the “‘ass” without a suggestion that it symbolized 
‘peace,’ and without an antithetical mention of the “chariot” 
and the “horse”: “I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall be cut 
off; and he shall speak peace unto the nations?.” 





1 Jn xii. 20 foll. 
2 Zech. ix. 10, quoted by Origen on Jn xii. 15 and on Mt. xxi. 5. 
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§8. (R.V.) ‘Branches (marg. layers of leaves),” in Mark} 


No instance has been alleged where ‘‘ branches” 


or “‘layers 





of leaves” is the correct rendering of Mark’s word. Wherever 
1 Mk xi. 7—10 Mt. xxi. 7—9 Lk. xix. 35—8 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(7) And they (7) And brought (35) And they 
bring the colt unto’ the ass and the colt, brought him to 
Jesus, and cast on and put on them Jesus: and _ they 


him their garments; 
and he sat upon 


m. 

(8) And many 
spread their garments 
upon the way; and 
others branches (Jz. 
layers of leaves), 
which they had cut 
from the fields. 

(9) And they that 


went before, - and 
they that followed, 
cried, Hosanna ; 


Blessed fis] he that 
cometh in the name 
of the Lord: 

(10) Blessed [is] 
the kingdom that 
cometh, [the king- 
dom] of our father 
David: Hosanna in 
the highest. 


their garments; and 


he sat thereon. 


(8) And the most 
part of the multitude 
spread their garments 
in the way; and 
others cut branches 
from the trees, and 
spread them in the 
way. 
(9) And the mul- 
titudes that went be- 
fore him, and that 
followed, cried, say- 
ing, Hosanna to the 
son of David: Bless- 
ed [is] he that cometh 
in the name of the 
Lord; Hosanna in 
the highest. 


threw their garments 
upon the colt, and 
set Jesus thereon. 

(36) And as he 
went, they spread 
their garments in the 
way. : 
(37) And as he 
was now drawing 
nigh, [even] at the 
descent of the mount 
of Olives, the whole 
multitude of the dis- 
ciples began to re- 
joice and praise God 
with a loud voice for 
all the mighty works 
(lit. powers) whieh 
they had seen; 

(38) Saying, Bless- 
ed [is] the King that 
cometh in the name 
of the Lord: peace 
in heaven, and glory 
in the highest. 


Jn xil. 12—15 (R.V.) {12) On the morrow a great multitude (some 


anc. auth. the common people) that ‘had come to the feast, when they 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, (13) took the branches of 
the palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried out, Hosanna: 
Blessed [is] he that cometh in the name of the Lord, even the King 
of Israel. (14) And Jesus, having found a young ass, sat thereon; 
as it is written, (15) Fear not, daughter of Zion: behold, thy Kine 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt. 


2 Mk xi. 8 Mt. xxi. 8 LE. xix. 36 


kat moNXol Td inatua 
avrév (Marg: éavTdv) 
é€otpwcav eis THY ddr, 
Xo S€ oriBadas K6- 
Wavres ek TOY aypar. 


Jn xii, 12—13 dydos modds 6 eXOdv els THY EoprHy.. 


6 Oe mietoros dxAos 
eoTpacay éauT@v Ta 
ipdrea ev Th 600, aQou 
d€ €xomrov khddous amo 
Tév dévdpav kal eoTpav- 
vuov ev TH OO@. 


Tov howixor Kal eEnOov eis bmrdvrnow auT@. 
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it is used absolutely, its natural meaning is bedding, mattress, 
or rug to recline on. Epictetus uses Mark’s word thus in a 
warning to a host, entertaining a few guests: ‘It is absurd that 
many souls should wait on a few stuffed-couches”—meaning 
that the waiters, who stand, ought not to be in excess of 
the guests, who recline!. This is the regular Greek use. The 
“meaning is illustrated by Juvenal’s line about “the cophinus 
and furniture of straw2”’ of the Jews, that is, their basket and 
bedding. In Mark, the pilgrims that came up to the Passover 
would seem to have taken some of the leaves and rushes that 
they carried in their “cophini,” and to have scattered them ~ 
on the ground before Jesus as an extemporised act of homage. 
That, at least, was probably the original meaning of the tra- 
dition in Mark. . 

But Mark himself may be suspected of not knowing this 
meaning. For he adds ‘‘having cut them from the fields,’ as 
though the “cutting” were simultaneous with the scattering. 
Matthew departs still further from it, for he alters “bedding” 
into “boughs,” and “fields” into “trees.’”’ Luke omits both 
““bedding’”’ and “‘boughs.’”’ These alterations or omissions of 
Mark’s text constitute a case for Johannine Intervention. 

That John does intervene can hardly be doubted although 
the correctness of his intervention is uncertain. Without con- 
tradicting either Mark or Matthew as to the action of the, 
pilgrims accompanying Jesus into Jerusalem, John describes 
the action of those who came forth to meet Jesus from Jerusalem. 
These, he says, “took the branches of the palm-trees” and went ° 
out to meet Him. 

John’s word for ‘‘branches”—which, by itself, means 
palm-branches—has been the subject of much comment, And 





1 Epict. Fragm. 23 (Schw. 33, Schenkel p. 468) Medéro oor ev Trois 
airiows dws Got of UmoupyouvTes pr) Welovs TOY Hroupyoupévay Umdpxoow * 
dromov yap dAtyats oriBdot woddds Sovdevew wuxds, see also Steph. Thes. 
Etymologiecally it means “ pressed [leaves, rushes, straw etc.],’”’ but in 
practice it means “bedding.” 

2 Juvenal Saf, iii. 14, vi. 542, “cophinus foenumque supellex.”’ 

3 See the very full discussion in Steph. Thes. ii. 47—8 on Bais, 
Baiov, quoting 1 Macc. xiii. 51 perd-aivéoews cal Baiwv, and Chaeremon 
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no one has satisfactorily explained why the Book of Maccabees 
‘speaks of a procession ‘“‘with thanksgiving and branches (of 
palm-trees)” without the article, while John here calls them 
“the branches of the palm-trees.” The forms of the Greek word 
vary and one of them might be confused with the Marcan word 
for ““bedding!.” It is not safe to say that John has correctly 
explained Mark’s original but it is safe to say that he has 
attempted to explain it®. | 


§6. “Hosanna,” in Mark, Matthew, and John? 


It will be seen, in the parallel columns printed above, that 
Luke omits Hosanna but inserts in its place several words 








Stoicus ap. Porphyr. De abst. 4, 7 about Egyptian priests, Koiry & 
avTois é€k Tv omadikwy Tov doivikos, as Kahovor Bais, émémdexto. This 
connects the word with bedding. It occurs as a rendering (for 
kaddvvOpa) in Lev. xxiii. 40 MDD “branches [of palms].” 

1 If John had before him a tradition about “their bedding and 
their garments,” ras oriBddas cai ra -ivdria, the difficulty and unique- 
ness of ras oriBadas might lead him to read it as rds re Baidas (comp. 
his use of re in Jn ii. 15 ra re mpoBara Kat Tos Boas). When he altered 
this into Baia, he might still retain the article, in spite of its difficulty, 
explaining it as “the palm-branches usual in processions of honour.”’ 

» See 2 Macc. x. 3—7 on the re-dedication, or “cleansing (xa6a- 
piopds),” Of the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus: ©Ovpoous, cai cdrddous 
wpaiovs, er d€ kal hoivixas €xovres, ndvxapioroy rH evoddaavtt Kabapica: roy 
éautov témov. This is said to have been in imitation of the thanks- 
giving in the Feast of Tabernacles: “They kept eight days after the 
manner of [the Feast of] Tabernacles (cxnvepdtev tpdrov).”? These 
“thursot,” or “ bunches of twigs and branches,” appear to correspond 
to 1 Macc. xili. 51 Baiwy carried in the (ib. 50) “cleansing” of the 
“Tower” of Jerusalem by Simon who (ib. 52) “ordained that that 
day should be kept every year [with gladness].” 

8 For the parallel texts, see above, p. 180. 

This section was written before I had read Prof. F. C. Burkitt’s 
note on Mk xi. 9 (Journ. ERK. Studies, Jan. 1916), in which he says 
(p. 142) — 

“The conclusions to which these ritual facts seem to point are 
these :— 

(i) ‘Hosanna’ had come to be a cry for good luck to God at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, from quite ancient times, before the minor 
details of the Feast were finally stereotyped. 
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suggesting that he regarded it as a doxology, ascribing praise, 
and might, and glory, to God: “They began to praise God 
with a loud voice for all the mighty works that they were seeing, 
saying...in heaven [may there be] peace and glory...}.” 
This agrees with the earliest Christian use of the word, outside ~ 
the Gospels, ‘‘ Hosanna to the God of David,” in the Didaché, 
“near the conclusion of the Eucharistic Service®. It agrees also 
with the earliest Patristic explanation of the word confidently 
set forth by Clement of Alexandria. It is, he says, “light, and 
glory, and praise, along with supplication to the Lord—for this is 
the meaning of the [word] Hosanna, when interpreted in Greek®.”’ 
The explanation of this long paraphrase is to be found in 
Luke’s rare verb “praise,” ainein, combined with Matthew’s 
noun “‘praise,”’ anos, in the parallel context. The chief priests 
blame Jesus for not checking “‘the children that were crying in 
the temple and saying Hosanna to the Son of David.” Jesus 





(ii) The fact that the name for the thyrsi is Hosanna, not Hosianna 
(N2vvAT not Nj TWN), suggests that the Gospels are correct in 
giving this shortened form as a popular exclamation. 

(iii) Psalm cxviii., composed for the Dedication of the Temple by 
Judas Maccabaeus, gives us a hint of the ritual procession to the 
Temple then made; it confirms 2 Macc. x. 6 in representing this pro- 
cession as modelled upon the ancient procession at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

(iv) Psalm cxviii. 25 is not the ultimate source of the cry Hosanna, 
but Hosanna finds a place in the Psalm because the ancient cry of 
Hosanna was used at that Dedication. 

(v) It is a fair deduction to suppose that the behaviour of the 
Galilean crowd at our Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem was based on 
what was appropriate for Hanukka, for the Feast of the Dedication, 
rather than by what was appropriate for Tabernacles.” 

1 Lk. xix. 37—8 jpEavro.. .aivety rov Oeov avy peyddy wep racev 
dy cidov Suvdpewr, éyovTes. . .€v OVPAV@ eipnvn Kal dd&a ev tioros. 

2 Didach. x. 6 ré OG AaPid (so the MS). The Lat. has “jilio 
David.’’ The context is as follows :—“ For thine is (éorliv) the power 
and the glory for ever; let grace come and this world pass away. | 
Hosanna to the God of David. If any one is holy, let him come; 
if any one is not, let him repent. Maran atha. Amen.” 

3 Clem. Alex. 104—5 as kai dd£a kal aivos peO ixernpias TO Kupio* 
rouri yap éppaiver épunvevdpevov “EMAdde hov7 7d ooavva. 
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replies ‘Did ye never read, ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise1’?” This, at least, is how 
the words of the Psalm, quoted by Jesus according to Matthew, 
read in Greek. But the Hebrew has, not “praise,” but 
“* strength?.”’ 
The Hebrew “‘give strength”’ is elsewhere used in ascriptions®. 
But Greeks might well say ‘“‘How can men ‘give strength to 
God’? It is better to write ‘give praise.’”” Hence the Hebrew 
strength, in the Psalm just quoted, is rendered by LXX “‘praise,”’ 
ainos, and sometimes elsewhere “honour” (as well as “power” 
and ‘‘might*”). Clement might well be unable to find in 
Greek one word that would suffice by itself to render the 
Hebrew®. The phrase really meant “‘Thine is the kingdom, 
that is to say, the kingdom of light and glory and divine 
majesty ®.” 
Now the Aramaic word corresponding to the Hebrew 
“‘ strength” used in ascriptions closely resembles Osanna?. And 
Ossanna (or Osanna) (not Hosanna) is the form found in the 
early Latin versions before Jerome®. This similarity may throw 
light on the reply of Jesus to the chief priests above quoted. 
It indicates that, in Aramaic, Jesus might say something like 
“Out of the mouth of babes...thou hast perfected Osanna’ — 
as a reply to the complaint that the children were ,““saying 





1 Mt. xxi. 16 catnprico aivoy. - 
| ® Ps, vill. 2 ty, R.V. “strength,” LXX aivov, Aq. and Sym. x«paros. 
® See Gesen. 739, instancing Ps, xxix. I, xcvi. 7 etc. 

* Tromm. (which omits aivos (1) by error) gives ty as=ddéa (3) 
divaws (23), ioxds (29), Kparos (6), reut (3). 

* Cramer, on Mk xi, 9, prints To yap “‘ aeavvd’’ Suvos épunvedverar. 
This is quite inadequate. 

° For a doxological ‘mention of light see Acts of John on the 
Eucharist § 11 “We praise thee, O Father; we give thanks to thee, 
© Light, wherein dwelleth not darkness. Amen.” 

7 Ps. viii. 2 Targ. Novry, ie. us(h)na, freq. in Psalms, Levy 
Ch. ii. 248 b. 

* As the earliest Greek MSS never use the aspirate, they afford 
no guidance on this point. Jerome, as will be seen below, by his 
theory of the derivation of the word from Hebrew (not Aramaic) 
committed himself to the insertion of the Latin aspirate “Hosanna.” 


? 
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Hosanna.”” The meaning, in both cases, would be an ascription 
of praise and glory. This also throws light on Luke’s omission 
of “Hosanna,” and his parallel addition of words signifying 
“praise,” “mighty works,” and “ glory.’ Apparently he is not 
omitting, but substituting!. So, too, Clement of Alexandria is 
substantially justified in his paraphrase of Osanna, provided 
that we regard it as Aramaic, not Hebrew. 
Against this view of derivation from Aramaic we have the 
opinion of Origen—expressed in his commentary on Matthew— 
that Hosanna is derived from the Hebrew, transliterated as 
Ostenna, of words in the 118th Psalm ‘“‘I beseech, O Lord, save 
now (ostenna), I beseech, O Lord, prosper [us] now; blessed [be] 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord?.” But Origen makes 
no mention of this in his earlier work (the commentary on 
John) where he quotes passages mentioning Hosanna and their 
contexts?.. In his commentary on Matthew he puts. forth his 
suggestion as a novelty (‘it seems to me”’) from which others 
might differ, and explains that he was led to it by the similarity 
of hosanna to the Hebrew hostenna(n), which comes in the Psalm 
above quoted just before the words “Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord4.”’ 





1 Lk. xix. 38 év ovpave eipnyn, cat d6€a, substituted for Mk-Mt. 
aoavva, before ev rois [Lk. om. rots] twioros, may be illustrated, not 
only by Lk. ii. 14 “glory to God tm the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of his good pleasure,’”’ but also by Jewish Prayer Book (comp. ed. 
Singer, p. 76) “He that maketh peace in His high places (\%211122) 
may He make peace upon us ( (iy) and upon all Israel ;.and say ye, 
Amen.” 

2 Ps. cxvill. 25. 

.? Comm. Joann. x. 15 (Lomm. i. 316) kai éxpafov ‘Qaavva, evdAoyn- 
pévos év dvdpare kuptov 6 Bacreds Tod Iopand (omitting 6 épxdpevos), x. 18 
(Lomm. i. 335) xexpaydra Eidoynpévos 6 épydopievos ev dvdpare kupiov Kat “O 
Baowdevs Tod “Iepand (omitting ‘Qcavva). 

4 Origen Comm. Matih, xvi. 19 (Lomm, iv. 58) “It seems to me 
that the equivalent of the [expression] (ra dvri rov) (Ps. cxviil. 25) 
O Lord, save now (& xtpee cdcov 87) placed before the [expression] 
(ib. 26) Blessed [is] he that cometh in the name of the Lord, is set forth 
Hebraically in the [expression] (Mt. xxi. 9) Hosanna to the son of 
David. And thus also ran the Hebrew phrasing: °*Avva (LXX 6) 
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This seems a happy conjecture. But we should have to 
suppose that the crowd of pilgrims that shouted Hosanna 
shouted in Hebrew, for the Aramaic “save now” is quite 
different from the Hebrew!. The alternative would be to 
suppose that although they shouted in Aramaic, some Gospel 
written in Hebrew recorded the word in Hebrew. Jerome 
adopts this supposition’. But he does not explain why 
Matthew should have transliterated the Hebrew word instead 
of translating it ““Save now!”—the obvious translation, given 
by LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. ; 

The question is complicated by the fact that the Hebrew 
phrase ‘‘Save now’ was connected in the Talmud with the 
_ Feast of Tabernacles, and with a procession of branch-bearers 





ddwvat (LXX kvpie) hosiennan (LXX cécov 6n).... Then it seems 
to me that the Gospels being written continuously ’’—~.e. (?) so as 
to blend hosie “save” with na “now”—‘“by persons not knowing 
the [Hebrew] language have been confused in those expressions of 
the text which contain these [syllables] from the above-mentioned 
psalm (ev rois cara tov témov éxovot TadTa ao TOD 7 poetpnpevou Wapov). 
But if you would learn the exact [meaning] of the phrasing, 
_ hear Aquila....And now let this be added, that, on this point, the 
foregoing remarks represent our view (kai eis ravra S€ jets pev ToradTa 
eiSouev); but if anyone differs from us, let him look further into it 
and teach [us]. But in one of the sections on the Gospel according 
to John I partially investigated this point as well [as others] when 
my object was to expound Jn xii. 12 On the morrow....” 

1 “Save” Heb. yw) is regularly rendered by Onk. pop. And in 
Ps. cxviii. 25; the Syr. has pop for yw». The Targ. omits “save” 
while retaining “prosper us.”” The Targumist supposes the verse 
to be uttered by the parents of David as part of a dialogue 
between them and David’s brethren and David and “the builders,” 
and it paraphrases thus: “We beseech thee, O Lord, now, said the 
builders; we beseech thee, O Lord, to prosper [us] now, said Jesse and 
his wife.” The Midrash on Ps. cxviii. 2 5 retains “‘save,” and assigns 
the words differently as follows: “The men of Jerusalem say from 
the inside, O, Eternal, save now; and the men of Judah say from the 
outside, O, Eternal, prosper us.” 

» See Jerome’s letter on Hosanna (Epist. xx), written to Damasus 
in reply to a request for an explanation of the word. Neither in the 
summary of his letter, nor in his Matth. Comment. where he gives the 
letter’s substance, is Origen’s name mentioned. 
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usual during that Feast. In this the above-quoted words of 
the Psalm (‘‘save now”) were habitually .recited, so that the 
Hebrew ‘“‘save-now” became a title given both to the Feast, 
and to the day of the procession, and to the prayer for salvation, 
and even to the “bundle” of branches carried in itt. The 
carrying of palm-branches was also practised at the Feast of 
Dedication “as in the feast of tabernacles,’ and might be 
extemporised on any public rejoicing’. In Revelation, the 
bearers of palm-branches, instead of crying “‘Save, O Lord,” 
cry “Salvation [belongeth] unto our God.’”’ This seems to be 
an ascription, like other following clauses: ‘Blessing and glory 
.-.and power and might...[belong] unto our God for ever and 
ever. Amen?’.” 

John does not attempt to paraphrase “Hosanna” as Luke 
does. He accepts it without attempt at explanation, but in 
such a context as to suggest that the cry did not come from all 
the multitude. Luke might lead hasty readers to the con- 
clusion that it did, since he mentions the “praise” as uttered by 
“the whole multitude of the disciples.’ Mark and Matthew say 
that the cry “Hosanna” came from “those who went before 
and those who followed.” John alone says ‘“‘A great multitude 
that had come to the feast...went forth to meet him, and cried 
out Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord*.” It is implied (no doubt) that this crowd, after having 
met Jesus, turned round and preceded Him into the City. 
John adds, “the multitude therefore that was with him when 





1 See Lev. xxiii. 40, and Wetstein’s note on Mt. xxi. 9 “Then also 
they recited Ps. cxviii. 24—5. And in separate prayers, which they 
use to this day, they make mention of Saving (Salutis) ; whence both 
the branch-bundle (fasciculo) and the prayers, and the feast itself, 
have been named by them Hosanna from Saving (a Salute).”’ Levy 
i. 461 a@ gives instances. 

2 See 2 Macc. x. 6 (comp. 1 Macc. xiii. 51—2). 

8 Rev. vii. 10, 12. On God’s “salvation,” as implying that in 
saving others God, as it were, saves the honour of His own Name, 
. see Exod. 7. on Exod. xxii. 1 (Wii. p. 233) quoting the lit. Heb. of 
Zech. ix. 9 “saved (ywi3),”’ not ‘‘ having salvation,’ which would have 
been pow. 

4 Jn xii. 12—13. 
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he called Lazarus out of the tomb...bare witness!.”” Appar- 
ently this second “multitude” includes the disciples and others, 
who had accompanied Jesus from Bethany, and who now 
followed Him into Jerusalem. These are not said to have 
cried ‘““Hosanna.”’ Thus John, besides correcting an im- 
pression that might have been derived from Luke, appears to 
be explaining, and correcting, the Marcan “‘those who went 
before and those who followed after.’ He seems to say, in 
effect, “It should have been ‘those who at first went out, and 
afterwards went before?.’” 





sia| fides a Ucn Pay 2 

2 Prof. Burkitt says (Journ. Theol. Stud. Jan. 1916, p. 151) “In 
Lk. xix. 370...for ATIAN the newly-discovered text W is found to 
read ATTANTAN. ...Origen also has AIIANTAN,” ‘and “quite clearly 
understands by it dravray ‘to meet,’ for the subsequent yaipovres 
aivey is changed,” by Origen, “into xalpovres kai aivovvres.”” 
I may add that dwavraéy is confirmed by Origen’s comment on Lk. 
(Lomm. v. 228) “If He had not come to the descent [of the Mount of 
Olives] the multitude would not have been able to meet Him (non 
ei poterat occurvere multitudo).’”’. This is important, for Lommatzsch 
prints Origen i. 315 dav 7d wAqOos, in spite of the bad syntax—i#p£aro 
dmav 76 wAnO0s Tav pabnradv yalpovres Kai aivovyres. 

That Luke would not have written dmavray is suggested by the 
fact that (Notes 2999 (iii) d) dwavrév is mostly used (by careful 
writers) of evil that “befalls” or is ‘‘gmet.” As parall. to Mk xiv. 1 3 
dravrnoe, Lk. xxii. 10 has ovvayvtpoe, and in Lk. xvii. 12 W. H. marg. 
tnqvrnoay is perh. correct (txt dmnvrncav). In Hermas Vis. iv. 2. 
I—3, first iwavray is used of a virgin, and then dmavray (v.r. bravrav) 
of a monster (@piov), meeting Hermas. In Justin M. (apart from 
a quotation (Tvyph. § 58) of Gen. xxviii. 11) dravrgy is used only 
Apol. § 60 of “monsters (@npia)’’ (but A pol, § 44 uses the middle, 
dravrngecOa (along with dyelyerOa) apparently signifying divine 
visitation, for good or ill). In Melito (Euseb. H.E. iv. 26. 8) dravrav 
is used of persecution “ befalling” the Church. 

These facts are of some interest as they suggest a question as to 
John’s use of (Jn xii. 13) tbrdvrnow applied to the multitude in a 
- parallel to Lk. xix. 37, Did John write with allusion to some Greek 
tradition already current about the “meeting” of the multitude and 
derived from an interpretation of Lucan sources? The answer is 
uncertain. Hebrew sources might originate confusion owing to 
(Notes 2999 (iii) g) “the frequent oscillation (Corrections 472 ¢, 474 a) 
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To some slight extent this Johannine picture resembles the 
picture presented by the Midrash (above quoted) on the 
Processional Psalm, “‘The men of Jerusalem say from the inside, 
O, Eternal, save now, or Hosanna.’ Not improbably, John 
desired to suggest that the word Hosanna had a technical 
Jewish meaning, with “which “the. men of Jerusalem” were 
familiar, but on which it was unprofitable to dilate for Gentile 
readers!. ‘“‘ Hosanna’’—like the title in the Johannine context, 
“King of Israel?” (where John alone inserts ‘‘ Israel ””)—suggests 
Jewish traditions some of them likely to be used by the multitude 
in a narrow, restrictive, and transitory sense. Probably John 
does not take a very favourable view of the acclamations of 





between ‘meet’ and ‘call.’’’ But here the case for Greek corruption 
seems strong. 

1 Prof. Burkitt says very instructively (Journ. Theol. Stud. Jan. 
1916, p. 140) ‘““We may thus distinguish here two distinct tendencies 
in Christian documents. On the one hand there was a tendency to 
get rid of Hosanna altogether as a ‘barbarous’ word: this is seen in 
the paraphrase given by Luke, and alsoin W. On the other hand the 
texts that retain Hosanna tend to add an object in the dative. 

‘This brings us to consider what the meaning of Hosanna was. 
Here again there are two traditions, the one gvammatical, the other 
vyitual. It is as if we were asking the meaning of the German cry 
Hoch!, and one should say it meant ‘high’ and another that it meant 
‘hurrah!’ The ultimate derivation of hosanna is, no doubt, &) Aywin, 
i.e. ‘save-oh!’ No doubt, also, the original use of the word as an 
exclamation is to be seen in 2 Sam.-xiv. 4, 2. Kings vi. 26, where AWVIT 
is used as the call of a suppliant to the King, like Havo! ad mon aide ! 
But the general import of a ritual exclamation is not necessarily 
exhausted by.its grammatical derivation: when we shout ‘God save 
the King!’ we do. not think of the King as in particular need of rescue 
or salvation.” 

Though the Heb. verb yw», “save,” was superseded in Aram. by 
p1p, yet the technical Heb. noun soywin, Hosanna, “save-now,”’ 
was adopted into Aramaic as a noun, Levy Ch. i. 19660 “Der 
Bachweide (auch Myrte) die man mit dem Feststrauss verbindet, 
Hosiana, Hosana, weil man dabei dieses Gebet sagte (Esth. Targ. 
II. iii. 8) ‘sie machen die Hosiana (entlehnt von Ps. cxvili. 25 
x mpwin verkiirzt: so7pwin).’” 

2 On “ King of Israel,’ see below, p. 191, n. 4. 
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the multitude and their “‘blessing!.”” Perhaps he mentally 
contrasts it with the impending arrival of “certain Greeks”’ 
and their simple request to Philip “Sir, we would see Jesus?.”’ 


§7. “The coming kingdom of our father David,” in Mark? 


The expression “‘our father David” occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible. According to a Jewish tradition, “the fathers call 
no one ‘our father’ except the three patriarchs‘. But Peter, 
in the Acts, speaks of “the patriarch David,” apparently 
meaning that he was the founder of the royal line of the kings 
of the Chosen People’. And Jeremiah (followed by Ezekiel) 
regards the future royal Deliverer of Israel, not merely as a 
- son of David, but as David himself, so that God says concerning 
Israel ‘‘They shall serve the Lord their God, and David their 
king, whom I will raise up unto them®.” 

Such a phrase as “the kingdom of our father David” might 
well be familiar to the peasants of Palestine during the period 
when they looked for the re-establishment of a Davidic reign ; 
but it might become obsolete at the end of the first century. 
when the hopes of Jewish patriots were modified by the fall of 
Jerusalem, and those of Jewish Christians by the resurrection 
of Him whom they had learned to call the Son of God, or the 
Son of the Father, or still, occasionally, the Son of David, but 
no longer “the son of our father David.” 

Accordingly Matthew substitutes the conventional “‘son of 
David” placed after ‘‘Hosanna,” apparently as an ascription, 
“Hosanna to the son of David” ; *he does not in his own narrative 





1 See Law p. 319 nN. On evAoynuévos, Nowhere used in Jn except 
here, and perhaps regarded as the cry of the fickle multitude (as in 
Philo, who (i. 453) distinguishes it from evAoynres). 

Ee) lial wis bles ie 

8 Mk xi. 10. So SS, and W.H., a “benedictum regnum patris 
nostri David,”’ k “benedictus qui venit in regnum (sic) patri (sic) 
nostri David.”’ : * 

4 Wetstein on Mk xi. 10, quoting Massecheth Semachoth. Levy 
i. 2 quotes traditions calling Moses “father of wisdom and father of 
the prophets” etc. but not “our father.” 

5 Acts ii. 29. 

6 Jerem. xxx. 9, comp. Ezek. xxxiv. 23—4. 
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mention “coming kingdom” or “kingdom” at all, but suggests 
the thought of it in the phrase “thy King cometh unto thee,” 
loosely quoted from Zechariah in.the form “Tell ye the daughter 
of Zion, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee}.” 

Luke mentions “‘the King” in his own narrative, as part of 
the acclamation’ of the disciples, and appears to mean by it 
“the ideal, or Messianic, King,’’ perhaps also defining by it ‘“‘he 
that cometh,” which really means the Deliverer: ‘‘ Blessed [is] 
He that Cometh, the King®.”” John prefers to divide ‘‘ He that 
Cometh?” from ““King,’”’ and to define the latter as being, not 
of the secular nation (“‘the Jews’’), but of the nation regarded 
theologically (“‘Israel”’) :—‘‘‘ He that Cometh’... and‘ The King 
of Israel4,’”’ 

In addition to these variations in the four Gospels, there 
are in Matthew and John strange departures from the text of 
Zechariah, which both of them misquote®. No explanation of 
these difficulties is attempted by Jerome®. But Origen grapples 





1 Mt. xxi. 5 AW ictexixc 3 8) 

3 On “He that Cometh” see Son 3240—1. 

4 Jn xii. 13. Comp. Jn i. 49 “the Son of God...the King of 
Tsvael.”’ Inthe Synoptists this title occurs nowhere but in Mk xv. 32, 
Mt. xxvii. 42, where Luke, missing the meaning, substitutes (xxiii. 37) 
“the King of the Jews.” In O.T., “the king of Israel” (apart from 
Saul and David) mostly means the king of the ten tribes. But see 
Is. xliv. 6 “The Lord, the King of Isvael”” and Zeph. ili. 15 “The 
King of Tsvael, even the Lord.” The title might be given to the 
Messiah as the representative of the One King, or as the second 
David. 

5 Zech. ix. 9 R.V., “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee: he 
is just, and having salvation (ov, victory) (Heb. saved); lowly, and . 
riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass,”” LXX Xaipe 
opddpa, Oiyarep Sav knpvowe, Ovyarep ‘lepovoadnp: idov 6 Bacdevs cov 
epxetai cor Sikawos Kal calav, avros mpavs Kal émiBeBnkas emt vrotiyov 
kal madov véov, quoted in Mt. xxi. 5 Etmare ry Ovyarpi Buoy “Idov 6 
Bacwrevs wou épxerai cou mpais Kai émiBeBykas emi dvov Kai emi mOXov vidv 
imotvyiev, quoted in Jn xii. 15 Ly) hoBod, Ovyatnp Sv Idod 6 Bacwrevs 
aoou epxeTat, KkaOnpevos emt 17 @\oV dvou. 

6 Jerome on Mt. xxi. 5 merely says that the riding on two animals 
is impossible and therefore must be allegorized. On Zech. ix, 9 he 
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with them!, Origen also frankly asks how the joyful tone of 
Zechariah’s prophecy can be reconciled with the “weeping” of 
Jesus, which Luke describes as-occurring, after the acclamations 
of the disciples, when He “drew nigh” and “saw the city?.” 
In his opinion the Gospel narratives are permeated with 
allegory, and the quotations from Zechariah are influenced by 
Christian allusions. Such allusion could explain John’s altera- 
tion of the prophetic “rejoice greatly,” into “fear not.” The 
former might be addressed to Israel of old expecting the revival 
of the Kingdom of David; the latter to the remnant of Israel, 
preserved from the destruction which was soon to fall on 
Jerusalem. 

Origen is extremely fanciful in some of his explanations, 
but at all events he recognises that the Evangelists would not 


- 





again allegorizes the two animals as representing the Jews and the 
Gentiles. 

1 In Comm. Joann. x. 17 (Lomm. i. 326) Origen says that Matthew 
has both altered and curtailed Zechariah’s text, and adds “the Jews 
press us with arguments not to be despised” as to the Christian 
application of the context. In ib. x. 18 (Lomm. i. 336) he says that 
the Johannine “ Fear not, daughter of Zion’’—part of the Johannine 
quotation—‘‘is not mentioned at all (ov8 édws cipnrar)’’ in the 
prophecy. Also, on Mt. xxi. 5 (Lomm. iv. 45—6) Origen points 
out the discrepancies in detail between Zechariah, Matthew, and 
John, and says of the latter, “ Indicating that the discussion of the 
passage requires knowledge (yvmoews), John introduces the remark (Jn 
xii. 16) Now these things his disciples knew not (od« &yvwoar) at the first 
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(ro mpérepov) : 

2 Comm. Matth. xvi. 15 (Lomm. iv. 46—7) “One would naturally 
inquire how, with any consistency (eiAdyws), command is given 
(according to the prophet) that the daughter of Zion should rejoice 
greatly, and the daughter of Jerusalem make [glad] proclamation 
because of the Rider on the ass...when, after a short [interval] He 
(Lk. xix. 41) having seen it, [namely] Jerusalem, wept [saying] ‘Thou 
that killest the prophets’ and so on” (txt perhaps corrupt). 

Origen has here connected with the weeping of Jesus—which Luke 
alone mentions in connection with the City (xix. 41 ov ty méAw 
éxhavoev en’ avtnv)—words (“thou that killest’”) placed by Luke 
(xiii. 34) some time before His coming to Jerusalem, but by Matthew 
(xxiii. 37) immediately before He leaves the Temple for the last time— 
a position that seems much more appropriate. — 
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have altered the words of Zechariah without some reason, and 
he calls our attention to the Johannine recognition of some 
latent mystery in Christ’s action not perceived by the disciples 
at the time: “These things his disciples knew not at the first, 
but when Jesus was glorified, then they remembered that these 
things had been written of him and [that] they did these things 
to him?.”” “Remembered” must not be taken as implying 
“They forgot at first but remembered later on.” It means 
“They knew at first with their senses, but not with their 
minds, that is to say not with full recognition of the meaning 
of what they knew; afterwards their spirits were enlightened 
and they knew with their minds*.” This ignorance, which 
John attributes to the disciples, the parallel Luke attributes, 
in a more intense form, to Jerusalem as a whole: ‘If thou 
hadst known...the things that belong unto peace! But now 
are they hid from thine eyes*.”” This, in Luke, is consistent 
with his context, which represents none of the people of Jeru- 
salem, but only Christ’s disciples, as acclaiming Christ?*. 


§8. “He looked round about upon all things,” in Mark® 


These words and their Marcan context are omitted by the 
Diatessaron®. They describe a preliminary visit of Jesus to the 





1 Jn xii. 16 “remembered (éuvnoOncav).”’ 

2 Comp. é¢pvnc@noay in Jn ii. 17,\22 “vemembered that it was 
written,” “vemembeved that he had said,” meaning “vecalled with 
vecognition of the veal meaning,’ and trowvnoe in Jn xiv. 26 “the 
Paraclete...shall bring to your remembrance all that I said unto 
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you. 
Poker 2. A IK B37, 
5 Mk xi. 11 Mt. xxi. Io—11 ; 
(R.V.) (R.V,) Lk. om. 


And he entered 
into Jerusalem, into 
the temple; and 


when he had looked . 


round about upon all 
things, it being now 
eventide, he went out 
unto Bethany with 
the twelve. 


- (10) And when he 


was come into Jeru-. 


salem, all the city 
was stirred, saying, 
Who is this? 

(rr) And the mul- 
titudes said, This is 
the prophet, Jesus, 
from Nazareth of 
Galilee. 


6 After Mk xi. 10a “our father David,” Diatess. has Lk. xix. 38 
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Temple in which there is no action but only a “looking round1,” 
with a view to the action of the morrow when the Temple is 
to be visited again and purified. Matthew and Luke represent 
the Temple as being purified at once. No writer in the New 
Testament except Mark (and Luke once, following Mark) uses 
the word “‘look-round.” Mark applies it five times to Jesus. 

The first instance is where Jesus asks “Is it lawful on the 
sabbath day to do good... ?” and those who are asked “held 
their peace.” Then Jesus, ‘“‘when he had looked round about on 
them with anger, being grieved at the hardness of their heart,” 
healed the man?. The silence of those whom Jesus questions and 
on whom He “looks” with indignation, recalls the words of the 
Lord in Isaiah ‘‘ And when TJ look, there is no man...that, when 
I ask of them, can answer a word*.” And the mention of “no 
man,’ as a reason for the intervention of the Lord, may be 
illustrated from other passages in Isaiah®. Moreover the rare 
Greek verb “look round about” occurs in Exodus to describe one 
of the earliest and most conspicuous instances of intervention 





“Peace in heaven and praise in the highest,’’ and then Jn xii. 12 
“And a great multitude....” 

1 Mk xi. If kal elondOev cis “lepooddupa eis TO iepdy- Kat mepiBdeWa- 
pevos mavta...pera Tov d@dexa. 

2 Mt. xxi. 12—13. Luke, after xix. 38 “glory in the highest,” 
inserts (2b. 39—40) a remonstrance from Pharisees in the crowd; 
then Christ’s weeping at the sight of the city (7b. 414 “ And when 
he drew nigh, he saw the city... thy visitation’’); and then xix. 45 
“And he entered into the temple, and began to cast out them that 
sold.’’ There is no interval in Luke between “he saw the city” and 
“he entered into the temple,’ such as would enable the reader to 
suppose the “seezng’”’ to refer to a preliminary visit. 

8 Mk iii. 5. The parall. Lk. vi. ro “And he looked round about 
on them all, and said unto him,” omits Christ’s “grief,” and also the 
“silence” of those whom He had questioned. 

4 Is, xli. 28. / 

5 Ts. lix. 15—16 “Yea, truth is lacking...and the Lord saw it, 
and it displeased him that there was no judgment. And he saw 
that there was no man, and wondered that there.was no intercessor : 
therefore his own arm brought salvation unto him,” xiii, 4—5 “The 
year of my redeemed is come. And I looked and theve was none to 
help. ..therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto me.”’ 
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for the oppressed, where it is said of Moses ‘“‘ He saw an Egyptian 
smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren. And he looked round 
about him this way and that way, and when he saw that there © 
was no man, he smote the Egyptian!.”” ‘‘No man” here seems 
to mean simply ‘‘no one to witness the action of Moses’”’; but 
theoretically it might mean “no one else to help,” and it is 
explained by Philo as meaning that Moges surveyed the whole 
of human nature and perceived that no human being was 
fixed and stable, but only the True God?. 

It is highly improbable that Mark himself used this Greek 
verb in this first instance with any allegorical purpose. Probably 
he is recording a Petrine reminiscence of the actual gestures of 
Jesus, a turning round of the whole body such as is ascribed to 
the Buddha in Buddhist Suttas?. In connection with the 
purification of the Temple, the question of the meaning is 
complicated by the various senses attached to the word in 
Greek literature, and by the fact that Mark himself applies it 
to Jesus in various ways, and once to the disciples’. But this 
is certain, that the verse of Mark containing this clause adds 
a preliminary visit to the Temple not mentioned by Matthew 
and Luke. On the day after this first visit, Jesus, according 
to Mark, makes a second, and (on the way) condemns a fig-tree 
from which He has sought fruit in vain—after which He purifies 





1 Exod. i..11—12. , 

2 Philo i. 94—5 repiBreyrapevos dé rH GAnv uxny Ge Kal exeioe, kal 
pndéva idov Eorara, Stu pa) Tov ovta Oedv. Comp. Baruch iv. 36, v. 5 
‘look vound to the east’’ to behold God’s Deliverance: 

3 See Buddhist Suttas, T. W. Rhys Davids, 1881, p. 64. It is 
however limited to the practice of the Buddhas in “looking back- 
wavd.’’ The context describes the Buddha’s last view of a familiar 
place. 

4 TlepiBdewauevos, in Mark, precedes (ili. 5) avrovs, (ili. 34) rovs rept 
airov KiKd@ KaOnpéevous, (Vv. 32) iSeiv rHy TodTO momoacay (where it implies 
search), and here (xi. 11) wavra. In x..23 it is used absolutely. In 
ix. 8, mepiBreWdpevor is applied to the disciples after the vision in 
the Transfiguration, “looking about them”’ and “seeing no one.” 

The active, used of “turning round to look back” in Gen. xix. 
17, Josh. viii. 20, might have described Jesus as “turning round” to 
take a final view of the Temple when leaving it for the last time. 
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the Temple. But according to Matthew, the Temple 4. been 
already purified before Jesus condemns the fig-tree. ; 

Luke omits the condemnation of the fig-tree, and the 
omission raises the question of Johannine Intervention. So 
does the Matthew-Luke omission of Mark’s preliminary visit. 
In the discussion of John’s attitude toward the two Marcan 
traditions it will be convenient to include a Lucan parable 
about a fig-tree to which the owner has come seeking fruit for 
three successive years in vain, so that he consequently commands 
it to be cut down!. ; 


§9. John on Christ’s visits to the Temple? 
In the accounts, printed below, of Christ’s visits to the 
Temple, it will be seen that John differs from the Synoptists 





1 Lk. xiii. 6—9. It follows traditions peculiar to Luke (xiii. 1—5) 
about Galilaeans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices, 
and about “those eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell,” 
concluding with the warning “Except ye repent ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” 

2 The first visit in Mk (xi. 11) having been discussed above, 
Pp. 193—6, we have to start from the second visit in Mk. Parts of 


it are parallel to parts of the first visit in Mt.-Lk. 


Mk xi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 


[The second visit . 


(The condemning of 
the fig-tree) 


(12) And on the 
morrow, when they 
were come out from 
Bethany, he hunger- 

ed. 


(13) And seeing a 
fig-tree afar off 
having leaves, he 
came, if haply he 
might find anything 
thereon: and when 
he came to it, he 
found nothing but 
leaves; forit was not 
the season of figs. 

(14) And he an- 
swered and said un- 

’ 


Mt. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 
[The second visit 
in Mt. 

Mt. xxi. 18—19 


(The condemning of 
the fig-tree) 

(18) Now in the 
morning as he re- 
turned to the city, 
he hungered. 

(19) And seeing a 
(or, a single) fig-tree 
by the way side, he 
came to it, and found 
nothing thereon, but 
leaves only; and he 
saith unto it, Let 
there be no _ fruit 
from thee hencefor- 
ward for ever. And 
immediately the fig- 
tree withered away. 
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Lk. xili. 6—9, xix. 
45—8, xxi. 37—8 
(R.V.) 

[2] 

Lk. xiii. 6—9 


(The parable of 
the fig-tree) 


(6) And he spake 
this parable; A cer- 
tain man had a fig- 
tree planted in his 
vineyard; and he 
came seeking fruit 
thereon, and found 
none. 

(7) And he said 
unto the vinedresser, 
Behold, these three 
years I come seeking 
fruit on this fig-tree, 
and find none: cut 
it down; why doth 
it also cumber the 
ground ? 
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both positively and negatively. Positively, he represents Jesus 
as going up to the Temple, before the final Passover, on four 





Mk xi, r2—19 
(R.V.) contd. 

[The second visit 
in Mk] contd. 


(The condemning of 
the fig-tree) contd. 
to it, No man eat 
fruit from thee hence- 


forward for ever. 
And _ his _ disciples 
heard it. 

(15) And _ they 


come to Jerusalem: 
and he entered into 
the temple, and be- 
gan to cast out them 
that sold and them 
that bought in the 
temple, and over- 
threw the tables of 
the money-changers, 
and the seats of them 
that sold the doves; 

(x6) And he would 
not suffer that any 
man should carry a 
vessel through the 


temple. 

(a7) 2 ee 
taught, and_= said 
unto them, Is it not 
written, My house 
shall be called a 


house of prayer for 
all the nations? but 
ye have made (ze- 
momKare) it a den of 
robbers. 

(18) And the chief 
priests and the scribes 


Mt. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 


[The first visit 
in Mt.} 


Mt. xxi. 12—14 (R.V.)# 


(12) And Jesus 
entered into the 
temple of God (many 
anc. auth. omit of 
God), and cast out 
all them that sold 
and bought in the 
temple, and _ over- 
threw the tables of 
the money-changers, 
and the seats of them 
that sold the doves; 

(13) And he saith 
unto them, It is 
written, My house 
shall be called a 
house of. prayer: but 
ye make it a den of 
robbers. ; 

(14) And the blind 
and the lame came 
to him in the temple: 
and he healed them. 
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Lk. xiii, 6—9, xix. 
45—8, xxl. 37—8 
(R.V.) contd. 
> 
Lk. xiii. 6—9 
(The parable of the 
fig-tree) contd. 


(8) And he an- 
swering saith unto 
him, Lord, ‘let it 
alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about 
it, and dung it: 

(9) And if it bear 
fruit thenceforth, 
{well]; , but if not, 
thou shalt cut it 


» down. 


[The first visit 
in Lk.| 
Lk. xix. 45—8 (R.V.) 


(45) And he enter- 
ed into the temple, 
and began to cast out 
them that sold, 

(46) Saying unto 
them, It is written, 
And my house shall 
be a house of prayer: 
but ye have made 
(€rouoare) it a den 
of robbers. 

(47) And he was 
teaching daily in the 
temple. But the 
chief priests and the 
scribes and the prin- 


cipal men of the 
people sought to 
destroy him: 

(48) .And they 


could not find what 
they might do; for 
the people all hung 
upon him, listening. 


(Mark xi. 12—19) 
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occasions}, not one of .which is mentioned by the Synoptists— 
unless we suppose that the first Johannine visit, including a 





Mk xi. 12—19 
(R.V.) contd. 
[The second visit 
in Mk] contd. 
heard it, and sought 
how they might de- 
stroy him: for they 
feared him, for all 
the multitude was 
astonished at his 
teaching. 
[The end of the 
second visit in Mk} 
Mk xi. 19 (R.V.) 


And every even- 


ing (lt. whenever 
evening came) he 
(some anc. auth. 
they) went forth 


out of the city. 


[The end of the first 
visit in Mt.] 


Mt. sca 5517 (RIV) 


(15) But when the 
chief priests and the 
scribes saw the won- 
derful things that he 
did, and the children 
that were crying in 
the temple and say- 
ing, Hosanna to the 
son of David; they 
were moved with in- 
dignation, 

(16) And said un- 
to him, Hearest thou 
what these are say- 
ing? And Jesus saith 
unto them, Yea: did 
ye never read, Out of 
the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise ? 

(17) And he left 
them, and went forth 
OUE .Of Sthe ecity, ‘to 
Bethany, and lodged 
there. 


[Daily visits in LR.] 
Lk. xxi. 37—8 (R.V.) 


(37) And every 
day he was teaching 
in the temple; and 
every night. he went 
out, and lodged in 
the mount that is 
called [the mount] of 
Olives. 

(38) And all the 
people came early in 
the morning to him 
in the temple, to 
hear him. 


1 The Johannine mentions of the Temple in narrative, with their 


contexts (R.V.), are given below. 


It will be seen that in every case 


' there is a previous reference to one of the Jewish feasts whether the 


word “feast”? be used or not. 


For the sake of completeness, the 


mention of the Temple in the interpolated passage Jn viii. 1—2 is also 


given. 


(1) Jn ii. 13—21 “And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and 


Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 


(14) And he found in the temple those 


- that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money 
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purification of the Temple, which John records as Christ’s first 
public act, is to be identified with the Synoptic visit and 





sitting: (15) And he made a scourge of cords, and cast all out of the 
temple, both the sheep and the oxen; and he poured out the changers’ 
money, and overthrew their tables; (16) and to them that sold the 
doves he said, Take these things hence; make not my Father’s house 
a house of merchandise. (17) His disciples remembered that it was 
written, The zeal of thine house shall eat me up. (18) The Jews 
therefore answered and said unto him, What sign shewest thou unto 
us, seeing that thou doest these things? (19) Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Destroy this temple (ov, sanctuary) and in three 
days I will raise it up. (20) The Jews therefore said, Forty and six 
years was this temple (07, sanctuary) in building, and wilt thou raise 
it up in three days? (21) But he spake of the temple (ov, sanctuary) 
of his body.” 

(2) Jnv.1, 14 “After these things there was a oe the [(?) above- 
mentioned, see Intvod. p. 81) Segoe of the Jews.. . Afterward Jesus 
findeth him in the temple.. 

Ga@) nwa 2s 145.28 Row the feast of the Jews, the feast of taber- 
nacles, was at hand....But when it was now the midst of the feast 
Jesus went up into the temple and taught... Jesus therefore cried 
in the temple....” 

(interpolated) Jn viii. 1, 2 ‘“‘But Jesus went unto the mount of 
Olives. And early in the morning he came again into the temple, and 
all the people came unto him, and he sat down and taught them.”’] 

(3 6) viii. 20, 59 “These words spake he in the treasury as he 
taught in the temple...But Jesus...went out of the temple.’ The 
‘Feast of Tabernacles covers Jn vii. 2—vill. 59; thus 3a and 3b 
cover a single “going up” for a “ feast.” 

(4) x. 22, 23, 39 “And it was the feast of the dedication at 
Jerusalem: it was winter; and Jesus was walking 7m the temple in 
Solomon’s porch....They sought again to take him: and he went 
forth out of their hand.”’ 

There is no further mention of the Temple, connected with fesas 
in Johannine narrative. But there is a mention of people (Jn xi. 56) 
“ standing in the temple’? and wondering whether Jesus will come for 
the Passover. And Jesus says (Jn xviii. 20) “I ever taught in 
synagogues (Gk synagogue) and im the temple.” 

There are good reasons (Introd, p. 81) for placing Jn chap. v. 
after chap. vi. which says (vi. 1) “Now the passover was near.” 
Hence Jn v. 1 (NC etc. jy 4 éoprj) may mean “The above-mentioned 
feast had [now] arrived.” 
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purification of the Temple, which the Synoptists place as 
almost Christ’s last public act?. 

Negatively, when John comes to speak of the final Passover, 
where the Synoptists represent Jesus as riding into Jerusalem 
and purifying the Temple, John, though he too describes the 
riding, makes no mention at all of the Temple—nor even of. 
Jerusalem, except as it were casually, ‘‘when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem?.’’ Mark, on the other hand, 
multiplies his mentions of ‘‘coming to Jerusalem” day by day. 
For example, where Matthew and Luke say that Jesus “‘entered 
into the temple” and cleansed it, Mark says “ And TREY come 
to Jerusalem, and he entered into the temple?.” 

Examining John’s mentions of the Temple, and of Christ’s 
words or deeds in the Temple, we find that in every case the 
mention of the Temple is preceded by some mention of Passover, 
or Feast, or Feast. of Tabernacles, or Feast of Dedication, 
sometimes at an interval but never so long a one as to obscure 
the suggestion that the Feast is the cause of Christ’s presence 
in the Temple. This accords with Luke’s tradition that the 
parents, of Jesus used to go year by year to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of the Passover, and that when He was twelve years 
old, they went up “after the custom of the feast*.””. The Law 
commanded all males of suitable age to go up thrice in the 
year®. Luke’s tradition, which says that Christ’s mother also 





1 The Diatessaron does identify the two. Consequently it omits 
Jn il. 12—13 and places Jn ul. 14 a almost immediately after one of 
Luke’s latest parables “(Lk. xix. 11—27) And he spake a parable 
because he was nearing Jerusalem...slay them before me. (Mk 
xi. 15 a, loosely rendered) And when Jesus entered Jerusalem he 
went up to (Mt. xxi. 12 a) the temple of God and (Jn ii. 14, loosely 
rendered) found there oxen and sheep and doves.-..’” Clark’s 
edition of the Diatessavon gives Mt. xxi. 12a alone, without 
Mk xi. 15a, but wrongly, since Mt. has merely “went into the 
temple of God,’’ whereas Mk prefixes “they come to Jerusalem.” 

2 Jn xii. 12. This is the last Johannine mention of Jerusalem. 

% Jerusalem occurs in (a) Mk xi. 1, Mt. xxi. 1, om. by Lk. xix. 20, 
but see Lk. xix. 28; (6) Mk xi.-11, Mt. xxi. 10, om. Lk.; (c) Mk xi. 15, 
om. Mt. xxi. 12, Lk. xix. 45; (d) Mk xi. 27, om. Mt. xxi. 23, Lk. xx. tz 

4 Lk. li. 41—2. 5 Exod, xxiii. 14 foll. 
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went up (though women’s obligation was not included in the 
Law), leads to the inference that, in the family of Jesus, attend- 
ance at the feasts would be regular. 

Now Luke himself, according to the best authorities, tells 
us that Jesus at a very early period in His public life was 
preaching in the synagogues of Judaea!. It is true that the 
parallel Mark and Matthew mention Galilee. But Luke aims 
at chronological order. And for this and other reasons, given 
in a previous volume?, it seems probable that Luke here inserts 
in its right place a statement of historical doings in Judaea about 
the nature of which he himself says nothing because he knew 
nothing and Mark and Matthew recorded nothing. There would 
be a natural tendency to alter Judaea into Galilee, as many 
authorities have done in the text of Luke itself. 

But if, as a fact, Jesus preached in Judaea quite early in 
His career, it becomes probable that at an early period, and more 
. than once, He went up to Feasts at Jerusalem. In that case, 
before the publication of any of our extant Gospels, there 
would be traditions telling how Jesus went up to “‘a feast” at 
Jerusalem, or to ‘‘the feast”—meaning ‘‘the feast” last 
mentioned in the traditional context—and that He said this 
or that. Such traditions it would be difficult or impossible for 
Evangelists to arrange chronologically. Luke has preserved one 
of these, relating how Jesus went up for the first time to 
Jerusalem at the Passover, and had conversations with the 
teachers, saying afterwards, to His mother, “Knew ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s house (07, business)*?” 

If Jesus went up to the Feasts at Jerusalem on several 
occasions, saying and doing things unknown to Galilaean 
evangelists, they might pass over these visits in their chrono- 
logical order but make some reference to them in their account 
of the final visit to the Passover in which they regarded Jesus 
as going up to Jerusalem to seek fruit from Israel as being the 





1 Lk. iv. 44. 

2 See Proclam. pp. 240—42 on Mk i. 39, Lk. iv. 44 (R.V. (Lk.) 
txt “Galilee,” but marg. “Judaea”’; and W. H. txt “ Judaea”’ 
without alternative). 

8 Lk. ii. 49. 
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Vineyard of the Lord of hosts, and from Judah as being the 
Lord’s “pleasant plant}.’’ One parable of this kind uttered in 
Jerusalem all the Synoptists have preserved, shewing how the 
Lord of the Vineyard deals with the refractory vinedressers?. 
Another similar parable Luke has placed earlier, wherein the 
owner of a fig-tree comes seeking fruit ‘‘ these three years’ and 
finding none, so that he commands the tree to be cut down?. 

No other Evangelist has this. But Mark, followed by 
Matthew, has placed in his account of Christ’s daily visits to 
Jerusalem a story about one visit in which Jesus comes seeking 
fruit in vain, from a fig-tree, on His way to the Temple, and 
commands the tree to be henceforth barren and dead; and it 
dies accordingly. This story Mark “and Matthew place in 
different positions among their accounts of Christ’s visits 
(printed above), so that the parallelism between the two is 
disturbed. The parallel Luke wholly omits it., It seems as 
though Mark has confused and conflated a literal with a poetical 
account, so as to make two visits out of one. Matthew, except 
in respect of order, has followed Mark. But Luke seems to be 
right both in rejecting the literal version and in substituting 
a poetical or parabolic one. Further, Luke may be right in 
placing the parable in a comparatively early position before 
Jesus came to Jerusalem for the final Passover. 

Again, Luke agrees with Mark in describing Jesus as teaching, 
during one of these daily visits, a doctrine about almsgiving, 
and about a correct judgment of its merit, placing the widow’s 
mite above the larger offerings of the rich*t. The parallel 
Matthew omits this, but inserts a condemnation of the Pharisees 
for emphasizing outward observances of tradition to the neglect 
of ““judgment®”; to which Luke has a parallel, mentioning 





PLS 

2 Mk xii. r—12, Mt. xxi. 33—46, Lk. xx. 9—109. 

5 Lk. xiii, 6—9. The “three” visits to the fig-tree might be 
perhaps regarded, in accordance with Johannine chronology, as 
corresponding to three visits to Jerusalem. But I have not found 
any ancient adoption of this view. 

* Mk xii. 41—4, Lk. xxi. r—,. hint) 

5 Mt. xxiii. 23, Lk. xi, 42. 
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‘judgment,’ but at an earlier date and not in Jerusalem. 
Now Mark and Luke say that the teaching about the widow’s 
mite was in the Temple, near “the treasury.” ‘The treasury” 
is nowhere else mentioned in the New Testament except by 
John1, in recording a discourse of Jesus in the Temple, pre- 
sumably at the conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles, whérein 
Jesus says to the Pharisees that they “‘judge after the flesh” 
and explains why His own judgment is true: “If I judge, my 
judgment is true, for I am not alone, but I and the Father that 
sent me?,”’ 

Is there any reason for thinking that in Mark’s original, 
as in the Fourth Gospel, the Treasury was regarded as the’ 
appropriate place for a doctrine about ‘‘judgment” of a certain 
kind—that judgment which distinguishes dross from pure 
metal and false coin. from true? In Mark, it is said that Jesus, 
“having sat down over against the treasury, beheld how the multi- 
tude cast money into the treasury?.” ‘Having sat down” is 
altered by Codex Bezae into “[while] sitting,’ and by the 
Syro-Sinaitic Version into “standing’’—in which latter form 
Origen twice quotes it*. The parallel Luke has “‘having looked 
up he saw.” “Having sat down” is the more difficult reading, 
and might naturally be altered by Luke and modified by 
editors of Mark. But if it was the original, what was its 
original force? 

A reasonable answer may be supplied from Malachi’s 
account of the Messiah’s coming to the Temple: “The Lord... 
shall suddenly come to his temple...and he shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi... 
and they shall offer unto the Lord offerings in righteousness°.”’ 
Jesus regarded ostentatious offerings of the rich as dross or 
brass. The Refiner was to ‘“‘sit” in authority and to teach 
Israel to separate the dross or brass from the silver. According 
to this view, “sat” is not superfluous, nor need it be taken as 
a literal statement rightly rejected by Luke. It implies not 
only the general authority of a teacher, but also a special 





1 Jn viii. 20. 2 Jn viii 1516. 8 Mk xii. 41. 
4 Origen Lomm. ii. 151, 155. 5 Mal. iii. 1, 3. 
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allusion to the authority of the Messiah, teaching men how to 
distinguish true sacrifice from false and “to offer offerings in 
righteousness.” Not improbably a similar allusion is latent 
in the Lucan account of the boy Jesus unexpectedly found “in 
the temple sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing 
thern and asking them questions!.” It.is perhaps implied that 
even in this first visit to the Father’s house, the Child separates 
truth from falsehood, pure metal from dross. 
In addition to these facts, indicating that Jesus visited 
Jerusalem on more than one occasion, there is evidence, derived 
from Mark’s mention of “cornfields” and ‘plucking ears of 
corn?,”’ that the original of the Marcan narrative of Christ’s public 
life must have covered a longer period than that of one year 
(extending from the sequel of one Passover to the beginning of 
another). This agrees with the text of John which speaks of 





1 Lk. ii. 46. See the very full comment in Hor. Heb. ad loc. on 
“sitting,’’ and also Schéttgen, who begins by saying “It was lawful 
for no one to sit in the temple,’’ and proceeds to quote Aboth 
R. Nathan § 39 (Aboth VI F) on different kinds of “sitting.’”’ During 
the time of Hillel disciples did not “sit” but stood in the presence 
of their teachers; not till a later period did they “sit on the ground.”’ 
Here, however, Jesus is described as not only “sitting,’’ but also 
“sitting in the midst of the teachers.’ Hor. Heb. says “It is less 
wonder if they suffer him to sit amongst them, being but twelve 
years of age, whenas they promoted R. Eleazar Ben Azariah to 
the presidency itself when he was but sixteen.’”’ But the writer 
fails to add that this Eleazar was (Schiirer 1. i. 372) “a rich and 
eminent priest, whose genealogy is traced back to Ezra,’’ whose 
wealth was proverbial, and who was elected in¢a crisis to fill a gap 
which he filled only for a time. It is futile to compare such a “ pro- 
motion” of a youth of sixteen with ‘the position assigned to Jesus 
at ‘the age of twelve in Luke’s story. Hor. Heb., however, is 
of value as shewing the difficulty felt by so learned a writer in 
attempting to explain the Lucan narrative literally. It cannot be 
thus explained. It points back to a poetic story derived from the 
picture of the Judge or Refiner in Malachi. 

Cyril of Alexandria substitutes (Cramer ad loc.) pera&i for év 
péom SO as to make it clear that Jesus is seated “amidst the teachers” 
(and not, as some have supposed, on the floor, with the teachers 
seated in chairs forming a semi-circle round Him). 

2 Introd. pp. 89—90, quoting Mk ii. 23. 
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two Passovers before the final one. Even John’s omission to 
give us in every case the name of the “feast” that he mentions, 
regrettable though it is for many reasons, is very instructive if 
we can assume that he does not want to mystify his readers. 
For then it proves that. he did not himself know in each case 
the name of the “feast” and that he set down a vague tradition 
as he found it. That would explain many chronological 
variations in the Synoptists. It might also explain- other 
errors. Sayings uttered in Jerusalem might sometimes be 
liable to misinterpretation if recorded as being uttered to an 
audience in Galilee. 


§10. The symbolism of the fig-tree, misunderstood by Luke 


That Luke misunderstood the symbolism of the fig-tree in 
Christ’s doctrine appears from his version of the following . 
words of Jesus uttered a little later on :— 


Mk xii. 28 


Now from the fig- - 


tree learn her para- 
ble: when her branch 
isnow becometender, 
and putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh. 


Mt.. xxiv. 32 


Now from the fig- | 


tree learn her para- 
ble: when her branch 
isnow become tender, 
and putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh. 


Lk. xxi. 29—30 

(29) And he 
spake to them a para- - 
ble: Behold the fig- 
tree, and all the trees: 

(30) When. they 
now shoot forth, ye 
see it and know of 
your own selves that 
the summer is now 
nigh. 


The peculiarity of the fig-tree, as here mentioned, was that 


its fruit appeared before its leaves, so that, when the leaves 
themselves appeared, they announced, not the coming, but the 
ripening, of the fruit—not spring but “summer.” Pliny notes 
this exception to the ordinary rule of fruit-trees’. Luke seems 





1 Pliny Nat. Hist. xvi. 49 (113). Other trees, he says, have the 
fruit under the leaf, except the fig (“excepta fico”). He adds “ez 
demum serius folium nascituy quam pomum.” Hor. Heb. on Mt. 
xxi. 19 indicates a great variety of Jewish traditions about various 
kinds of figs. These might naturally vary in the different climates 
of Galilee and Judaea. But the language of Mark, and the testimony 
of Pliny, make it clear that the original of the Synoptic tradition 
referred to the ordinary fig and to its exceptional character among 
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to haye missed this allusion to an exceptional characteristic. At 
all events he has added “‘and all the trees!” —as if the meaning 
were ‘‘When trees (lit.) push forth, you know that summer is 
near.” This is obscure since “push forth” might have for its 
object “buds” or “ fruit.’’ No instance is alleged of its use thus 
without an object. But Aquila employs it about “ripening,” 
with “‘green figs” as object?. Luke seems to use it absolutely 
in the-sense of putting forth leaf and to apply it to trees in 
general, not fruit-trees alone. 

Mark may perhaps be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘Seeing 
afar off leaves on a fig-tree, Jesus came up to it on the chance 
that? it might have fruit. [Jt ought to have had according to 
rule. But Jesus came only on the chance]|—and when He came 
to it He found nothing but leaves—for it was not [yet] the 
season for figs*.” The fig-tree, so to speak, if it was not 
deceiving, was bound to have fruit since it had leaves. But 
it was deceiving. It gave the spectators the impression that 
it had fruit before the time, whereas it had none, and would 
have none at any time. 

The first Biblical mention of the leaves of the fig-tree is 





fruit-trees. Pliny himself says that there were exceptional fig-trees 
that followed the rule of other fruit-trees, but those are not con- 
templated by Mark. 

1 The Diatessaron, immediately after Lk. xxi. 28 “ Your salvation 
is near,’’ places Mt. xxiv. 32 foll. “Learn the example of the Jig-tree.”’ 

It does not add (from Lk. xxi. 29) ‘and all the tvees,”’ here or 
anywhere. 

* Cant. ii. 13 “The fig-tree hath ripened (R.V. vipeneth) her green- 
figs.” LXX efjveyxev ddvvOovs airs, Aq. mpoéBarer, Sym. ¢&€é6nXev. 

* Mk xi. 13 “On the chance that,” ¢? dpa, only here in the Gospels. 
Comp. Acts viii. 22 ei dpa where it is implied that Simon Magus is 
not forgiven, and 1 Cor. xv. 15 cimep dpa ov which introduces as an 
impossibility the non-raising of the dead. In Acts xvii. 27 «i dpa ye, 
the ye makes a difference. 

* Ephrem on Mt. xxi. 19 supposes the season to be late, after 
the fig-gathering, and the owner to be in fault for not leaving 
(Deut. xxiv. 19—21) a gleaning. Origen expatiates on the peculiar 
merit of “fruits of the Spirit” if they are forthcoming when “not 
in season” (Lomm. iv. 79—82) but does not help the reader to under- 
stand the action imputed to Jesus. | ; 
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connected with sin. With such leaves Adam and Eve clothed 
their nakedness just before they ‘“‘hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord God”; and Philo allegorizes these fig- 
leaves as indicating the sweetness of pleasures!. The context 
might be applied to the soul of man, fleeing from God into 
itself and from the service of God into selfishness or self-service?. 
In Mark, the unfruitful but leafy fig-tree may have been intended 
to signify the splendour of the Temple, which, under the 
appearance of solemn service to God, was used for the service 
of men, and, to a large extent, for the gains of monopolising 
priests and avaricious rulers’. Thus conducted, the ritual of 
the Temple might well seem an obstruction rather than a.help 
to religion, a fruitful fig-tree that had become a barren fig-tree, 
cumbering the ground—a thought that indicates how the 
Lucan parable, and the Marcan narrative, about a fig-tree, 
might proceed from one and the same original. 

According to Luke, Jesus, on His way’ to Jerusalem—but 
on an earlier occasion, and not/in one of these daily visits from 


Bethany—used language about “‘uprooting” a ‘‘sycamine- | 


tree” very similar to that placed here in Mark and Matthew :— 


Mk xi. 22—3 

Have faith in 
God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou 
taken up and cast 
into the sea...it shall 
be [done] for him. 


Mt. xxi. 21 


Verily I say unto 
you, if ye have faith 
and...ye shall not 
only do the [deed] 
of the fig-tree, but 
even if ye shall say 
to this mountain, Be 
thou taken up and 
cast into the sea, it 
shall come to pass. 


Lk. xvii. 6 


~ Ifye have faith as 
a grain of mustard- 
seed ye would say to 
this sycamine-tree, Be 
thou rooted up and 
be thou planted in 
the sea, and it would 
have obeyed you. 


\ 


There is abundant evidence to shew that a Jewish teacher 


would use phrases about rooting up trees or mountains in a 
metaphorical sense, speaking of obstacles or difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of the Law*. Such phrases Jesus might 





1 Philo Quaest. Gen. on Gen. ili. 7. 
3 On the monopolies see Son 3585 c. 
4 See From Letter 764 foll. on the Rabbinical titfe Uprooter of 
Trees or Mountains, and comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
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apply to spiritual difficulties, the obstacles presented by sin. 
And it is conceivable, and indeed antecedently probable, that 
when He stood on the Mount of Olives and looked upon the 
Temple, which He had attempted to purify, and on the whole 
of what the Jews called the Mountain of the Lord’s House, 
He would regard that ‘““mountain’”’ as no longer the Lord’s, 
but as an opposing ‘‘mountain” to be addressed in the words 
of Zechariah, ““Who art thou, O great mountain? Before 
Zerubbabel [thou shalt become] a plain; and he shall bring 
forth the head stone with shoutings of Grace, grace, unto it}.”’ 
Such a saying Luke,. finding it attributed to Jesus as He was 
“going to Jerusalem?,”’ might assign to an earlier period while 
Jesus was journeying by slow stages to the City, and before 
the time when He began a course of daily visits to the Temple. 
In that case he would have to interpret “this sycamine-tree ”’ 
as meaning literally a casual tree indicated by a gesture of 
Jesus. But really, in the original saying, it might have meant 
the visible Temple—“‘this barren tree that I see before me.”’ 

As regards the parallelism between “this mountain” in 
Mark and “this sycamine-tree” in the passage last quoted 
from Luke, it has been shewn that a similar parallelism is found 
in Jewish tradition between “‘this mountain” and “‘this plane- 
tvee®.”” Both of them meant Mount Gerizim. In the Fourth 
Gospel the Samaritan woman speaks of worshipping God “in 
this mountain” (that is, Gerizim), whereas the Jews say that 
“the place where men ought to worship” is “in Jerusalem.” 
Jesus replies “Neither in this mountain, nor. in Jerusalem” ; 
the place of worship is to be—‘‘in spirit and truth4.” 





1 Zech. iv. aa 

* Luke from ix. 51 onward (“set his face to go to Jerusalem’’). 
is describing Christ’s journey to Jerusalem; and the saying about 
the (xvii. 6) “sycamine-tree,” is closely followed by (xvii 11) “as 
he was going (ev r@ ropeverOa) to Jerusalem.” What Luke regards 
as one journey in several stages, John may have regarded (and perhaps 
correctly) as separate journeys in separate years. 

* See Son 3364 1—g. STN; 20,21, 24; 
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§ 11. Does John intervene ? 


The Docetae (according to Hippolytus) declaring “the First 
God” Himself to be as it were the seed of a fig-tree, blended 
together the Parable of the Search for fruit from the Fig-Tree 
in Luke with the Curse of the Fig-Tree in Mark-Matthew, 
along with strange allusions to the clothing of the nakedness 
of Adam and Eye. From a different point of view, that of 
_ the ordinary Greek reader, we might expect to find in John 
something that might meet the apparent jibe of Epictetus, 
“You can only have figs in the regular time of the year; if 
you long for them in winter, you are a fool?.”’ 

Nothing, however, of the nature of a definite intervention 
can be found in John. But Jesus, after calling Nathanael ‘‘an 
Israelite indeed without guile,” is represented as saying to him 
_ ‘When thou wast under the fig-tvee I saw thee®.” The two 
sayings perhaps imply that Nathanael, under the stress of the 
temptations of the flesh and the world, had not clothed himself 
in falsehood or hypocrisy but remained ‘‘without guile.” 
John nowhere again mentions the fig-tree. But this passage 
leads us to ask how he would express, Ist, the similitude, © 
suggested by Mark, between the misused Temple and a barren 
fig-tree, 2nd, the lessons inculcated by it concerning the fruit 
that God sought from Israel, and God’s treatment of the 
fruitful and the unfruitful. 

Roughly and briefly we may say that John places before 
us a positive along with a negative aspect of the Congregation, 
or Church, or Body, of Israel. First he regards it as the Temple 
and later on as the Vine. As to the Temple, he represents 





1 Hippol. viii. t. The seed is described as “refuge of those that 
fear, covering of the naked, veil of shame, fruit sought after ((nrov- 
pevos kapzés), to which came the Seeker (it is said) thrice, and found 
not, wherefore also (it says) He cursed the fig-tree.”’ 

2 Epict. iii. 24. 86. 

3 Jn i. 47—8. See Son 3375 f—k on “THE FIG-TREE”’ in Jn, 
where the conclusion is “the story of Nathanael under the ‘fig-tree’ 
is probably to be regarded as a version of the story of Zacchaeus in 
the ‘sycomore.’ ”’ 
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Jesus as Himself using a phrase “ destroy (lit. loose) this temple,” 
a form of which Mark and Matthew place only in the mouths 
of false witnesses testifying against Jesus. The Gospels vary 


as follows :— 


Mk xiv. 58 

We heard him 
say, LZ wall destroy 
this temple that is 
made with hands, 
and in three days I 


Mt. xxvi. 61 

This man said, / 
am able to destroy’ the 
temple of God, and 


to build it in three 


days. 


/ 
Jn ii. 16 
Jesus answered 
and said unto them, 
Destroy’ this temple, 
and in three days I 
will raise it up. 


will build another 
made without hands. 
John adds “But he spake of the temple of his body?.” 
The variation of imperative and indicative may be illus- 
trated by the following :— 
Zech. xiii. 7 (Heb.) 


Smite [thou] the shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered. 


Mk xiv. 27 and Mt. xxvi. 31 

It is written, / zz// smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep (Mt. + of 
the flock) shall be scattered 
abroad. 

If Jesus said “‘ Destroy this temple,” the imperative would 
- be quite intelligible as meaning “Go on in your evil way, if ye 
are so resolved, and destroy this temple*, this body of the faithful 
of Israel’’-—followed by a warning, “But know that on the 
third day it shall be raised up.”” But some, taking “‘temple”’ 
literally, would read into the words a contrast between “ this 
temple’ (of stone) and ‘“‘another‘.”” They would also find in 
the words a prophecy that Jesus would or could® destroy the 
temple of stone (as it was destroyed through the hand of the 
Romans) and build it up again as the Church of Christ. Luke 





1 “Destroy” is in Mk-Mt. caradvo, in Jn Ava. 

ein: 

8 For a similar imperative see Mt. xxiii. 32 “ Fill ye then up the 
measure,’ where, however, W. H. marg. and SS have “ye will fill” 
(D “ye filled’’) [The parallel Luke differs}. There are similar variations 
in the Gk of some of the imperatives in Is. vili. g—10 “Make an 
uproar...gird yourselves. ..take counsel. ..speak the word”’ (see Field). 

4 Mk xiv. 58 “build another.” 

5 “Could,” Mt. xxvi. 61 “J am able.” 
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omits the whole as a false-accusation. John intervenes to shew 
the truth on which thefalsehood was based. He does not deny 
that Jesus, on some occasion, invoked or predicted destruction 
on the visible building of the Temple, but at all events he does 
not record it. He records, instead, a warning addressed to the 
tulers of the Jews that if they persist in their course they will 
be destroying—though not ultimately, yet as far as they can— 
the true and invisible Temple of God?. 

As to the other metaphor, that of a tree, the Fourth 
Evangelist substitutes “vine” for “fig,” and again fixes our 
thoughts mainly on the positive aspect. He does not—as 
Isaiah does in his parable of the Vineyard—describe the whole 
of the Vine as being retributively “trodden down” for failing to 
bear good fruit?. Isaiah’s parable is addressed to rebellious 
Israel.) The Johannine parable is addressed not to ‘‘the Jews”’ 
but to those to whom Jesus says afterwards ‘‘I am the vine, ye 
are the branches,’’ that is, to the disciples. To them He has said 
“Tam the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away; and 
every [branch] that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may 
bear more fruit?.’”” This differs both from the Marcan story 
of cursing and from the Lucan Parable of condemnation. In 
both of those, there was “‘a coming to look”’ for fruit, as for 

something external, In John, there is no “coming to look.” 
Everything is Eternal and personal. The Vine is in fact the 
Lord Himself; the branches, if they abide in Him, are as it 
were His limbs. The action of “‘the husbandman,” God, is for 
the good of the Vine as a whole, through fire and steel—fire 
for the unfruitful, the pruning-knife for the fruitful branches. 
In conclusion, we must say that if John intervenes it is rather 
in favour of Luke than in favour of Mark, in order to shew the 
justice and ee ety of the Lord of the Vineyard: 





1 At the same time the impending destruction of the i eiubie 
Temple is not left wholly unmentioned. But it is the Jews who 


mention it, Jn xi. 48 “If we let him alone..., the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation.”’ It is an instance of 
Johannine irony, see Son 3106 a. 

SAN Neo. Gs 3 Jn xv. I—6. 
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§12. “Carrying a vessel through the temple,’ in Mark 


This is omitted by Matthew and Luke. Wetstein quotes, in 
illustration of Mark, Josephus against Apion, as saying that no 
vessel was allowed to be carried “‘in templo?.” But the Latin 
gives ‘in templum,” and the context indicates that the meaning 
is “into the Holy Place’; for it adds “there were therein only 
the altar, the table, the censer, and the candlestick.” 

This, therefore, does not help us to understand Mark. But 
John perhaps does by saying that there were “in the temple 
people selling oxen and sheep®”’ (not mentioned by the Synop- 
tists). The care of these animals might necessitate the “ carry- 
ing” of “vessels.” Along with this Johannine addition must 
be considered the Johannine substitution of “Make not my 
Father’s house a house of merchandise*” for the Synoptic 
“Ye made it a den of robbers.”” Origen says that the Synoptic 
words are ‘“‘more severe” than the Johannine®. Is this so? 
And what is John’s attitude to the Synoptic narratives as a 
whole? 

The first point to be noted is that the exact words in Jeremiah 
are ‘Is this house... become a den of robbers in your eyes?” 
And these words do not refer to any ‘“‘robbery” committed inside 
the Temple. They refer to sins committed outside. This is 
indicated by the preceding question ‘‘ Will ye steal, murder, and 
commit adultery, and swear falsely...and come and stand before 
me in this house...and say ‘We are delivered’; that ye may do 
all these abominations*?” That is to say, the people came 
into God’s House, as robbers might come into their cave, 
commemorating or condoning their exploits rather than repent- 
ing of them, but at all events not continuing them in the House 
itself. 

The Gospels on the other hand refer to a systematic extortion, 





1 Mk xi. 16 cai ovk Hduev iva tis SuevéyKn oKevos Sa TOU tepod. 

2 Joseph. Contr. Ap. ii. 8. 

Cee \ratirbl, ae lalate inoy 

* Origen Comm. Joann. x. 17 (Lomm. i. 328) rods madytas. . .xade- 
TOoTEpa OGoY Em Tos NoLTFOIs EvayyeAtoTais Tapa TOV “lwadvyny axovoayTas. 

6 Terem. vii. g—IO0. . 
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practised by the rulers of the Temple, and in the Temple, on the 
pilgrims who came.to offer sacrifice—frauds so open and 
coercive that they deserved to be called “robberies” rather 
than thefts}. 

Jerome in his commentary on Matthew explains this at great 

length. But the length of his explanation indicates that in the 
first century educated Greeks might not understand the force 
of the word “‘robbers” and might think that it savoured of 
exaggeration. In the place of this fervid sentence from 
Jeremiah—which was probably only one of many sayings of 
| Jesus on the abuses of the Temple—John substitutes another 
saying that refers to the busy “merchandise,” or traffic, implied 
‘by Mark’s tradition about “carrying vessels.’”’ There is in 
this saying a unique use of the Greek word emporion, i.e. 
“emporium” or “‘place of traffic?.”” John has “Make not my 
Father’s house a house of emporium.’ Why does he not 
say “an emporium”? Probably because he has in view the 
Synoptic tradition ‘“‘My Father’s house shall be a house of 
prayer,’ and he wishes to contrast “house of prayer” with 
“‘house of merchandise.” 

But if he wished to do this, why did he not (instead of 
emporium) use emporia which regularly means merchandise in 
LX X-~and in the single instance where it occurs in Matthew?— 
whereas emporium never has this meaning? The most probable 
explanation is, that John had in view a saying based on Isaiah’s 
mention of Tyre (LXX) ‘‘she shall be an emporium to all the 
kingdoms of the world” and on Ezekiel (LXX) “Thou shalt say 
to Tyre,...the emporium of the peoples*.” These are the only 
instances of emporium (sing.) in the LXX. 

But in Isaiah, the Hebrew for ‘‘she shall be an emporium’ 
is “she shall play the harlot,’ and Ibn Ezra illustrates the 
expression by a Deuteronomic one, “‘the hire of an harlot®” and 
paraphrases the context of Isaiah as meaning that “all the 


2 





1 See Son 3585 c. 
2 Steph. Thes. gives no instance of it. 
3 Mt. xxii. 5 “one to his merchandise (éyropiav).”’ 
4 Is, xxiii. 17, Ezek. xxvii. 3. The only other LXX instance of 
eumdpiov is pl. Deut. xxxili. 19. 5 Deut. xxiii. 18. 
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kingdoms” will ‘‘come to her for merchandise.” The same 
connection between “fornication” and ‘‘merchandise” is found 
in Revelation where the writer says that “the kings of the earth 
‘committed fornication” with “Babylon the great,” and then 
speaks of ‘the merchants of the earth” as mourning over the. 
loss of their “ merchandise” in her?. 

All this is very unlike Western thought. But when the 
metaphor is probed it will be found accordant with the thoughts 
of the prophets of Israel. In the Temple of God, all human 
thought must go up in sacrifice and God-worship, not gad about 
in self-pleasing and self-worship. Israel’s concentrated worship: 
of the One God is wedded union; Israel’s gadding about to the 

_love of false gods is harlotry. It would seem, then, that Mark’s 
quaint and obscure tradition about “carrying vessels” points to 
something much deeper than at first appears—to a consecration 
of the traffic of greediness resulting in a desecration of the ordi- 

nances of pure worship. This “traffic” Jesus could not but 
~ condemn. And the form in which John alleges Him to have 
condemned it accords with the precedents set by two of the 
greatest prophets of Israel?. 

Possibly a third prophet has also contributed to Mark’s 
tradition. The last words of Zechariah, describing the future 
holiness of the Temple, say—according to Aquila, whom Jerome 
follows—“ There shall be no more a trafficker in the house of the 
Lord of hosts’.” This is preceded by a poetic forecast about 
the ‘‘ pots,” or ‘vessels,’ in the Lord’s House, which are all to 





1 Rev. xvili. 2—3, 9—II. 

2 See Son 3370 c, where mention should have been made of John’s 
use Of eumdpwv. Westcott says (on Jn ii. 16) that éeumdpiov means 
the place of traffic and not the subject or art of trafficking (éuzopia) : 
“comp. Ezek. xxvii. 3 (LUXX). Thus the ‘house’ is here regarded 
as having become a market-house.....’”’ I do not understand this. 
It can hardly be intended to suggest that the genitive is appositional 
(like “the name of George”) “the house of (i.e. that is called) 
emporium.” 

8 Zech. xiv. 21 R.V. txt “ Canaanite,” marg. “ trafficker,” on which 
see Jerome. The Targ. has “trafficker,” and so has Rashi. Comp. 
Hos. xii. 7 R.V. txt “trafficker,” marg. “Canaan{ite],” Targ. “traf- 
fickers.”” Pesach. 50 a supports ‘trafficker’? in both passages. 
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be “holy,” destined (as Rashi interprets the passage) to be of 
gold and silver, sanctified to the Lord’s use, made out of the 
bells of the horses (war-horses being discarded in the days’ of 
peace)—so that henceforth (it might be inferred) no ordinary 
vessel of clay was to be allowed in the sacred precincts!. This 
is remote, in tone, from the bare prose of the Marcan tradition 
about “carrying a vessel through the temple.’ But the pro- 
phetic simultaneous mention of ‘“‘ vessel” and “traffic” -is worth 
noting, in view of Mark’s mention of “‘vessel,’”’ simultaneously 
with John’s mention of “ traffic,’ in the evangelistic accounts 
of the Purification of the Temple. 


§ 13. “‘For all the nations,’ in Mark? 


Reasons have been given in Diatessarica® for believing that 
the clause “‘for all the nations,” though omitted by Matthew 
and Luke, was a part of the original tradition. We can see 
one reason why Matthew and Luke might omit the clause when 
we examine the context in which Justin Martyr quotes Christ’s 
words from Matthew and Luke. It is in a fierce attack on 
Jews and on their rejection of Jesus: ‘He [7.e. Jesus] appeared 
distasteful to you [Jews] when He cried among you, It ts 
written, My house 1s a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den 
of robbers*.”’ Justin makes it appear that Jesus was “dis- 
tasteful’? to the Jews simply because He accused them of 
making the Temple “‘a den of robbers,’ and because they were 
actually “‘robbers.’’ But if Jesus said “a house of prayer for 
all the nations,’ there was somewhat more reason for His being 





1 Zech. xiv. 20—21 “The pots in the Lord’s house shall be like 
the bowls before the altar. Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
shall be holy unto the Lord of hosts.” 

2 Mk xi. 17 quoting fully Is. lvi. 7 “My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations (so LXX, but Heb. peoples),” 
Codex # om. “for all the nations.’’ Pseudo-Jerome, on Mk, says 
“* House of prayer’ according to Isaiah, ‘Den of vobbers’ according 
to Jeremiah,” which looks as though he omitted “for all the nations,” 
as introducing a separate thought and weakening the antithesis. 

3 Son 3353 (i)—(iv) on “The inclusiveness of the Gospel,” and 
3468 c foll. on “The Holy Mountain.” ; 

4 Justin M. Tryph. § 17. 
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“distasteful” to them. Had the accusation of “robbery” 
been Christ’s uppermost feeling, there would have been much 
to'say for omitting the Marcan mention of “all the nations.”’ 

But probably that accusation was not Christ’s uppermost 
feeling. The uppermost feeling was more probably that “zeal” 
for the Father’s ‘‘house” which consumed, or “‘ate,’”’ the Son’s 
heart!, a sympathetic indignation at seeing the outrage done 
by His professed ministers, the Jewish priests, to His Gentile 
children, the proselytes, as well as to the poor among their own 
countrymen, whom they “made to stumble” by their extortions. 
And if Jesus was purifying that part of the Temple, or Mountain 
of the House, which was called ‘the Court of the Nations (07, 
Gentiles)’ where beasts were sold for sacrifice, there would be 
a special force in Isaiah’s words “for all the nations,” as though 
Jesus said to the chief priests, “How can the Lord make 
‘strangers?’ from the nations joyful in His ‘holy mountain,’ 
and how can His house be ‘called a house of prayer for all the 
nations,’ Gentiles as well as Jews, when you, His priests, fill 
the Mountain of His House, the Court of the- Gentiles,with 
noise, traffic, and extortion that make prayer impossible??” 

John, almost immediately after the Riding into Jerusalem, 
places a mention of “certain Greeks among those that went up 
to worship at the feast,’ who say to Philip, “Sir, we would see 
Jesus*.” This immediately follows a testimony from the 
Pharisees themselves to the universal attraction exercised by 
Jesus. “Behold how ye prevail nothing; lo, the world is gone 
after him®.”” Coming together at this point, the two passages 
remind us that John has ‘himself described the “body” of Jesus 
as being a “‘temple®,”’ or, in other words, a “‘ house of prayer”; 
and now he seems to bring Him before us as a “‘house of prayer” 
not only for “certain Greeks” but also for ‘‘all the world.” 





1 Jn ii. 17, quoting Ps. lxix. 9. 

* Is. lvi. 6—7 “Also the strangers...even them will I bring to 
my holy mountain and make them joyful in my house of prayer, and 
their sacrifices shall be accepted.” 

* Quoted from Son 3353 (iii). 

4 Jn xii. 20—2r. 5 Jn xii. 19. 

Sel Tilo 
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§14. “A scourge of cords,’ in John} 


Why does John insert this picturesque detail? Why do the 
Synoptists omit~ it? Of what nature were the “cords”? 
Whence were they obtained? What typical meaning, if any, 
may be attached to this Johannine insertion? Does it indicate 
a historical fact omitted by the Three Gospels or a aroun Dolsm 
peculiar to the Fourth? 

It has been suggested that the cords were “ probably the 
rushes which were littered down for the cattle to lie on?.”” But 
_ the Johannine word never means “rushes” either in LXX or in 
Greek literature’. Etymologists may use the word thus, but 
other writers do not. Moreover ‘‘rushes” would seem more 
suitable to the bank of the Nile than to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem‘, 

A different explanation presents itself in the words of the 
Psalm “Bind the sacrifice with cords even to the horns of the 
altar®.” Each victim, presumably, would have a cord attached 
to it for the purpose of leading it, and binding it, to receive the 
sacrificial stroke. From such “cords” Jesus might construct, 
and encourage His followers to construct, the ‘‘scourge” in 
question. No doubt, John would see in this a typical action— 
the true Sacrifice, the Lamb of God, casting out the false 
sacrifices, the ‘‘ bullocks’”’ and ‘‘lambs”’ about which the Lord 
had said “I delight not in their blood®.” But that does not, 





1 Jn il. 15 cat romoas ppayéd\duov ek cxowiwv. Nonnus calls the 
whip “counterfeit,” vo@nv inacAdny, indicating that he read as after 
momoas, With the best Latin versions, which have tanquam, or quasi. 

2 So Alford.. Westcott says “The ‘cords’ (cyowda, properly of 
twisted rushes) would be at hand.” Keim speaks of the whip as 
made of “rushes.”’ 

3 In LXX, cyowiov represents Heb. $sn, “cord,’’ more than 
20 times, and never represents Heb. “bulrush” or “rush.’”’ Steph. 
Thes. vii. 1677 and L. S. give no instance where it means “rush.”’ 
See Acts xxvii. 32 “ropes” (the only other N.T. instance). 

4 Exod. ii. 3, Is. xviii. 2. 

tPs. cxvilly 27,“ cords,”  Dnay, variously interpreted (Gesen: 
721 b) in ancient and modern times. 

6 Is..a003 
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' in a case like the present, afford grounds for rejecting the 
alleged action as a fiction. It is too original to be treated 
thus, yet not too original for a great Jewish prophet. 

But, if historical, why is the ‘scourge of cords” omitted 
by the Synoptists? The first answer that suggests itself is 
‘Because in the Synoptic narrative there is no mention of the 
sheep and’oxen that would require them.” If we ask why there 
are no sheep and oxen, the answer might be given “Because, ~ 
after one or two visits of Jesus to the Temple, He had succeeded 
in abating the market abuse to such an extent that the sheep 
- and oxen were removed and nothing remained but the doves.” 
If we could believe this, we might explain not only the Synoptic 
omission of the sheep and oxen in the account of the visit to 
the final Passover, but also the Johannine omission of all 
cleansing of the Temple in the final visit. Unquestionably 
this view presents great difficulties. And in some ways it 
would be less difficult to believe that Mark had fastened on 
one abuse—the oppression of the poor, who bought doves—to 
the neglect of other abuses, as to sheep and oxen, which 
affected only the rich. But in any case the ‘“‘scourge of cords” 
does not appear to have been a Johannine invention. 


> 


$15. ‘‘Doves,’” “tables,” and “money-changers,” im all 


but Lukes 


Luke omits these Marcan details, partly perhaps because, at 
the time when he was writing, the Temple had fallen and details 
about its service had lost their interest, but partly also because 
he did not see the force of them. Why this distinction between 
the “tables” of the money-changers and the “‘seats?” of them 
that sold doves? Why introduce “money-changers” at all, 
since selling, not money-changing, was the fault? Why 
mention ‘‘doves” alone, and no other sacrificial victims ? 

John treats these details as obscure but not out of date. 
He perhaps regarded them as a useful and enduring protest 
against the view, not unknown among early Christian teachers, 





1 Mk xi. 15, Mt. xxi. 12, Jn il. I4—16, 
2 SS, in Mk, has “tables. :. tables’ for “tables. ..seats.” 
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that religion might be made a “‘way of gain!.” At all events 
he intervenes as to each point. As for the “tables” and the 
“seats” the radical thought was perhaps not about distinctions 
between tables and stalls or seats but about “ sitting.”’ It was 


-unseemly for anyone to “‘sit” in the Lord’s House except by 


special commission. The true Messiah was to ‘‘sit” therein 
and to purify the sons of Levi2. A false Messiah, a repre- 
sentative of Mammon, might also “‘sit in the temple of 
God?,” and claim men’s worship. These salesmen and money- 
changers in their cathedrai, as Mark calls their seats, were such 
representatives. They sat, so to speak, in cathedra, exercising 


‘the authority of Mammon. John expresses this by the word 


“sitting,” which is to be understood with allusion to the Hebrew 
sense “sitting [as if with authority]*.” 

In the next place, as to the Marcan “‘ money-changers,” : 
John explains the meaning by not only using it himself but 
also adding to it two depreciatory words (‘‘small-change” and 


: “ dealers-in-small-change”) which suggest that these men made 


a discreditable gain out of those who came to them to exchange 
their money for the coin that was exacted by custom for sacrifices 
in the Temple. The noun, ‘“‘small-change,” is not used in the 
Greek Bible anywhere but here; but it is frequent in Epictetus 


in the sense of “ pelf”’ as being the object of the worldly minded, 


who “refer everything to paltry pelf>.””, Thus John consistently 
shapes his narrative so as to bring out for Greek readers the 
base, unspiritual, and God-detested nature of the ‘‘ merchandise”’ 
that Luke was content to term mere “‘selling.’’ In the Double 
Tradition of Matthew and Luke Jesus says, “‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon®.” The incompatibility that is conveyed to 





1 y Tim. vi. 5. vopilovt@y mopirpoy etvar thy edoeBevar. 

2 Mal. iii. 3. 

3 2 Thess. ii. 4 cis rov vady Tov Oeot xabioa, comp. Ezek. xxviii. 2 
“T sit in the seat of God.”’ 

4 See Exod. xviii. 14, Mal. iii. 3 etc. 

6 Epict. ii. 10. 20 ef émi Keppariyv mdvra dvdyes. Keppdriov 1S 
very freq. (see iii. 2. 8, iii. 5. 3 etc.), and «éppa occurs in ii. Io. 14, 
TiO, LO; V3; 21. 9. 95 

6 Mt. vi. 24, Lk. xvi. 13. 
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Jews in those words is inate suggested here in the contrast 
implied between such sacrifices as ought to be offered to the 
One God and such sacrifices as were actually offered in the 
Jewish Temple under the control of the priests, the hierophants 
of ‘‘small change?.” 


§ 16. What followed after the purification of the Temple® 


The Diatessaron describes the departure of Jesus from the 
Temple, after the purification of it, as follows:—‘“And when 


' thou 





1 If the képpara represent the brass or copper coins of the poor 


received, and often over-received, by the xoddvfioral, 
Johannine word (Jn ii. 


15) €&€xeev, 


then the 


“poured forth,’ signifies a 


retributive “shedding,” as it were, of that which the miserly 


extortioner values as his own blood. 


poor and he has to give it back. 
2 Mk xi. 18—19 and its parallels are printed above (pp. 197—8), 
but are repeated here for the sake of continuity. 


ME xi. 18—25 
(R.V.) 

(x8) And the chief 
priests and the scribes 
heard it, and sought 
how they might de- 
stroy him: for they 
feared him, for all the 
multitude was aston- 
ished at his teaching. 

(19) And every 
evening (iit. when- 
ever evening came) 
he (some anc. auth. 
they) went forth out 
of the city. 

(20) And as they 
passed by in the 
morning, they saw 
the fig-tree withered 
away from the roots. 

(20), cAnd') Peter 
calling to remem- 
brance saith unto 
him, Rabbi, behold, 
the fig-tree which 


withered away. 
(22) And Jesus 
answering saith un- 


cursedst is” 


Mt. xxi. 1517, 19 b, 
20—22, vii. 7, vi. 
14—15 (R.V.) 
(xxi. 15) But when 
the chief priests and 
the scribes saw the 
wonderful things that 
he did, and the chil- 
dren that were crying 


in the temple and 


saying, Hosanna to 
the son of David; 
they were moved 
with indignation, 

(16) And said un- 
to him, Hearest thou 
what these are say- 
ing? And Jesus saith 
unto them, Yea: did 
ye never read, Out of 
the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise ? 

(r7) And: jhe: left 
them, and went forth 
out of the city to 
Bethany, and lodged 
there. 

(r9)...And im- 
mediately the fig- 
tree withered away. 
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It was the blood of the 


Lk. xix. 476—48, 
oad pe Xvii. 
5—6, xi. 9, 4 (R.V.) 

(xix. 47) toes 
the chief priests and 
the scribes and the 
principal men of the 
people sought to de- 
stroy him: 

(48) And _ they 
could not find what 
they might do; for 


the people all hung, 


upon him, listening. 

(xxi. 37) 
every day he was 
teaching in the tem- 
ple; and every night 
he went out, and 
lodged in the mount 
that is called [the 
mount] of Olives. 

(38) And all the 
people came early in 
the morning to him 
in the temple, to 
hear him. 

(xvii. 5) And the 
apostles said unto 


And , 


the Lord, Increase~ 


our faith. 
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eventide was come, he left all the people, and went outside 
the city to Bethany, he and his twelve, and he remained there. 
And all the people, because they knew the place, came to him, 
and he received them; and them that had need of healing he 
healed. And on the morning of the next day, when he returned 





Mk xi. 18—25 
(R.V.) conid. 


to them, Have faith 
in God. 

(23) Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever 
shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou 
taken up and cast 
into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in 
his heart, but shall 
believe that what 
he saith cometh to 
pass; he shall have 
it. 


(24) Therefore I 
say unto you, All 
things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, be- 
lieve that ye have 
received them, and 
ye shall have them. 

| (25) And whenso- 
ever ye stand pray- 
ing, forgive, if ye 
have aught against 
any one; that your 
Father also which is 
in heaven may for- 
give you your tres- 
passes. [Many anc. 
auth. add ver. 26 But 
if ye do not forgive, 
neither will your 
Father which is in 
heaven forgive your 
trespasses. | 


Mt. xxi. 15—17, 19}, 
20—22, vil. 7, Vi. 
14—15 (R.V.) conid. 

(20) And when the 
disciples saw it. they 
marvelled, saying, 
How did the fig-tree 
immediately wither 
away? 

(21) And Jesus 
answered and said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, If ye 
have faith, and doubt 
not, ye shall not only 
do what is done to 
the fig-tree, but even 


if ye shall say unto. 


this mountain, Be 
thou taken up and 
cast into the sea, it 
shall be done. 

(22) Andallthings, 
whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive. 

(vii. 7) Ask, and 
it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye_ shall 
find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto 

ou: 
(vi. 14) For if ye 
forgive men _ their 
trespasses, your hea- 
venly Father will also 


» forgive you. 


(15) But if ye for- 
give not men their 
trespasses, neither 
will your Father for- 
give your trespasses. 
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Lk. xix. 47 b—48, 
xxl. 37—8, xvil. 
ee On xi. 9, 
(R.V.) contd. 

(6) And the Lord 
said, If ye have faith 
as a grain of mus- 


‘tard-seed, ye would 


say unto this syca- 
mine-tree, Be thou 
rooted up, and be 
thou planted in the 
sea; and it would 
have obeyed you. 


(xi. 9) And I say 
unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto 

ou. 

(4) And forgive us 
our sins; for we our- 
selves also forgive 
every one that is in- 
debted to us.... 
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to the city from Bethany, he hungered?.’’ It is difficult to 
trace the sources of these confused traditions about “knowing” 
the ‘“‘place” and “‘receiving.” Matthew says, much earlier, 
that, when Jesus crossed the Lake to Gennesaret, “the men of 
that place knew him”; John, much later, says that Judas 
“knew the place” to which “ Jesus oft-times resorted with his 
disciples”; and Luke, describing the concourse of the Five 
Thousand, says that Jesus “received them.. .and them that had 
need of healing he healed?.”’ The last of these traditions has 
certainly been utilised by the Diatessaron here. And the 
Diatessaron is instructive as indicating that the accounts of 
Christ’s sojourning near Jerusalem—which the Synoptists 
confine to days in the last week—may have originally belonged 
to days in preceding weeks, months, or even years. 

Mark, after recording the words of Jesus, “Ye have made it 
[t.e. the Temple] a den of robbers,” says “‘ And the chief priests 
and the scribes heard [it]* and began to seek how they might 
destroy him.” Luke omits “heard {it}. And it is hardly 
credible that ‘‘ the chief priests and the scribes””—to whom Luke 
adds “‘the chief [men] of the people’’—were all present and all 
“heard” the words at the moment of utterance. More pro- 
bably they would hear the report about the words, and about 
Christ’s acts in general. Matthew seems to favour this view. 
At all events he substitutes “seeing” for “hearing” and 
mentions ‘‘the wonderful things that he did,” and “‘the boys 
crying aloud in the temple” because of them#. 





1 Diatess. § 32. It arranges the preceding context as follows :— 
ist, the Purification of the Temple (mostly as Jn), 2nd, the Widow’s 
Mite, 3rd, the Prayers of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

2 Mt. x1v. 35} Jn xvilt. 2, Wein, 11. 


3 Mk xi. 18 #xovcay without an object. Lk. xix. 47 agrees but 
omits Kova. | 


4 Mt. xxi. 15—16. Jerome on Hab. ii. 11 “The stone shall cry 
out of the wall” (preceded by ib. 9 “woe unto him that getteth an 
evil gain for his house”) combines Mt. xxi. 16 and Lk. xix. 4o as 
follows “‘(Mt.) Have ye not read that it is written, From the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise? and (Lk.) If these 
should hold their peace the stones will cry out.” He adds that 
“Although most think that this is to be understood as meaning, 
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_ John does not verbally follow either Mark and Luke in 
mentioning a purpose to “destroy” Jesus, or Matthew in 
describing ‘‘ wonderful things” that draw forth songs of praise, 
or the Synoptists- generally in describing Jesus as going forth 
from Jerusalem at night. But in fact he suggests all these 
things. As to the “destroying,” Jesus says ‘“‘ Loose, i.e. destroy, 
this temple” and it is added ‘“‘He spake of the temple of his 
body?.”’ Itis also added that Nicodemus, “the teacher of Israel,”’ 
came to Jesus “by night.’’ The reason for choosing night-time 
we are supposed to guess already, and it is suggested more clearly 





“If the Jews hold their peace the Gentiles will confess me,’ yet 
according to a truer interpretation, ‘...the stones themselves (lapides 
ipsi). . . will be able to sound forth my greatness.’” Jerome evidently 
regards the Lucan “stones,” in a literal sense, as belonging to the 
Temple, although Luke regards them as lying on the road, being 
mentioned by Jesus before He (xix. 41) “drew nigh and saw the 
city.’”’ Space does not permit a full comparison of Mt. with Lk.; 
but the following conclusions are probable. 

Matthew has here followed a tradition—followed also by the Acts 
of Pilate (§ 1)—that Hosanna was uttered, not by the Jews, but 
always by “the sons, or children, of the Hebrews,’ meaning the 
common people or multitude, as distinct from the Pharisees or rulers. 
This Matthew has misinterpreted as “little childven ofthe Hebrews,” 
taking Christ’s “babes and sucklings” literally, whereas it meant 
“simple and illiterate’’ as distinct from “scribes.’”” Luke followed 
an earlier tradition that “the stones’”’ of the Temple would “cry out”’ 
(which, says Pesach. 57 a, they did on four occasions). But he has 
placed this before Jesus “saw the city,’ so that he might be regarded 
as meaning the stones in the road (comp. Lk. iii. 8). It has been 
suggested (McNeile on Mt. xxi. 15) that there might be a confusion 
between Aram. “stones” §°)38, and “children” na. I have not 
been able to find an instance of such a confusion nearer than Ps. 
Cxvili. 22 “the stone that the builders rejected,’ Targ. “the youth 
...among the sons of Jesse,”” which appears to be merely paraphrase 
(Son 3594 c). But it is antecedently probable that there would be 
at this point some playing on “stones” of the Temple, and the “ stone”’ 
of the corner, and “buildevs’”’ of the people (i.e. the Sanhedrin) 
(Son 3600 a). “Sons of the peoples”’ (Joma 71 b) meaning “descen- 
. dants of Gentiles,” might illustrate the interpretation (Jerome above) 

“the Gentiles will confess me.’’ Comp. Mt. ili. 9 “stones...children 
to Abraham.” ¢ 

PN L920. 
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later on, as being “‘fear of the Jews?.”” Not a single miracle 
or sign is mentioned as being wrought in or near the Temple. 
Yet it is said, immediately after the purification of the Temple, 
‘when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, during the feast, 
many believed on his name, beholding his signs, which he was 
[continually] doing?.” ‘His signs’? assumes that everyone 
knew Jesus to be a great worker of signs, although no sign has 
been hitherto described except the one at Cana. And the 
_ same thing is implied by the first words of Nicodemus to Jesus, 
‘Rabbi, we know that:thou art a teacher come from God; for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest except God be with 
ini as 

We are not told what these ‘‘signs”’ were, or when or where 
they were worked, or what impression they produced at the 
time on those who witnessed them. Why does not John, like 
Matthew, tell us all this, or something of it? Why does he 
thus, in his own person, cursorily mention “‘his signs,’ leaving 
it to Nicodemus to emphasize their importance? Itis apparently 
because he himself regards them as of very little importance. 
Nicodemus, speaking in the plural for ‘‘the Pharisees” and 
“rulers,” implies that they are convinced by the signs (“we 
know’’) that-Jesus is ““a teacher come from God.” But in the 
Temple the Jews have asked for a special sign (“what sign 
shewest thou to us?”). And what Nicodemus ‘‘knew”’ did not 
embolden him to come to Jesus by day. He seems to have 
meant ‘‘We know but dare not confess.” Such “knowing” 
was not an important moral gain. . 

That this is John’s view appears from an expression in the 
context—unique in the New Testament and very rare in Greek 
literature—in which he seems to play on the word “believe” or 
“trust” so as to disparage the belief or faith of those whose 
trust in Christ was based on His powers as a wonder-worker 
and not on His person or character as being that of the Son of 





1 Jn iii. r—2. Comp. xix. 38—9 “for fear of the Jews.” This 
applies directly to Joseph alone, but the reader is made to feel that 
it applies to Nicodemus also. 

3S |miaies: 295) poten. 
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God: “Many trusted in (lit. into) his name, but Jesus did 
not trust himself to them because he knew all men.” Origen 
discusses the difference between “believing in the name of — 
Jesus” and “believing Jesus,” and comes to the conclusion that 
the former is a rudimentary kind of belief and the latter an 
advanced one. The former is like that of the two disciples of 
John the Baptist believing in Christ on the testimony of the 
Baptist; the latter is of a personal kind due to the direct 
influence of Christ, like that of Andrew (after he had conversed 
with Christ) and Peter and Nathanael and Philip}. 

No instance is given in the Thesaurus of the phrase “J trust 
myself to you,’ but it might advantageously have given several 
instances of a kindred phrase of Epictetus, who argues against 
the notion that a man is bound to reciprocate a “trust” or 
“confidence” that may be given him by a garrulous fool, or 

_ perhaps (in pretence) by an artful informer; because a soldier 
in disguise “‘ivusts his own [thoughts] to you’”—about the 
Emperor, for example—it does not follow that you are to 
“trust your own [thoughts| to him?.”’ This antithesis appears, 
in a homely way, to illustrate John’s language and to shew how 
carefully he distinguishes from one another, at the outset of 
his Gospel, different kinds of faith, trust, belief, or confidence, 
although he never actually uses any of these nouns. 

Mark has on two occasions mentioned scribes from Jerusalem 
as originating the opposition to Jesus in Galilee. The first of 
them introduces the scribes as imputing Christ’s signs to 
Beelzebub; the second deals with the importance attached by 





1 See Joh. Voc. 1483—7 and Origen Comm. Joann. x. 28 (Lomm. 
i. 372) Kai rotro S€ rnpyréov, Gre moAAol muaTEvovTEs Eis TO dvoMa adTod odx 
os “Avdpéas kai THeérpos cal NaOavand Kai Pidurmos pores ava 7H 
paptupig “ladvvov Cae meyonnen *JSov, 6 auvds tov Oeod: 7} TH UT’ 
Joie evpeOévre Beene i) TO eirdvte “Inood To bine PN eNcobel prow’ 
} T@ PacKorte Pirin re “Ov dypanbe Movons Kal of mpodpnrat, ere, 
"Incovv vidv Tod “lwond dad Naapér. Odrou € émiorevoay cis 7d dvopa 
abrod, Oewpodvres adtod Ta onpeia & emoler" Kai [751d] onpeta miorevovor, 
od els adTov, GAN eis Td Svopa adrod, 6 “Inaois odK emiorevoev EavTov adTois. 
The text is obscure and possibly corrupt. Perhaps did should be 
inserted before onpeia. 

2 Epictet. iv. 13. 6. 
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the Pharisees to the washing of hands. Both of these mentions 
of Jerusalem are omitted by Luke1. Yet they give the reader 
a glimpse into the possibility of an alliance between the influ- 
ence of the Temple as controlled by the Chief Priests, and the 
influence of the Law as interpreted by the Pharisees; and the 
incompatibility between these combined influences and the 
Spirit of the Son of God. There are advantages in having this 
set before the reader earlier and more ‘fully. 

The Fourth Gospel suggests the thought of this incompatibility 
at the outset by recording a conversation between Jesus and 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee with good disposition and tendencies, 
yet with no spiritual conviction, and consequently no courage. 
He comes to Jesus by night. And he himself represents his 
fellow-Pharisees as “‘knowing” that Jesus was “a teacher come | 
from God.’ Thereby he implies that they are hypocrites in 
opposing Him. Neither Nicodemus nor the other Jerusalemites 
who ‘‘believe in the name” of Jesus are regarded as really 
believing in Him. They trust only in His power to work 
wonders. Therefore it is said—apparently with a mystical 
play on the words—that Jesus would not entrust to them that 
most precious of possessions which is here called “‘ himself?.”’ 

According to this view, the Dialogue with Nicodemus, like 
the Dialogue with the Woman of Samaria, even if it does 
not contain a single sentence that Jesus ever uttered, con- 
tains a historical record of His thoughts, and of the conflict 

between His thoughts and those of the scribes and the chief 
priests. The scribes stood for the letter of the Law; Jesus for 





1 Mk iii. 22 “the scribes that came down from Jerusalem”? lis 
parall. to Mt. xii. 24 “the Pharisees” and Lk. xi. 15 “some of them,” 
4.e. of the multitudes. Mk vii. 1—where Matthew also (xv. 1) mentions 
“ Jerusalem ’’—refers to Christ’s journeying in North Paléstine which 
is wholly omitted by Luke. Comp. Jn i. 19 “the Jews sent...from 
Jerusalem priests and Levites,’’ and ib. 24 R.V. txt “and they had 
been sent’— R.V. marg. “and [certain] had been sent’’—“ from 
(R.V. marg. from among) the Pharisees.”’ 

2 Comp. Lk. xvi. 12 “ Who will entrust to you your own,” or “ our 
own,’’ or as Marcion had it (see Tertull. Adv. Marc.) “that which 
is mine?’’ It means the treasure appointed by God for man, the Spirit 

, of Christ, the opposite of the Mammon mentioned in the context. 
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the breath of the Spirit of Love. The priests stood for the 
ritual of the Temple; Jesus stood for Man as being God’s true 
Temple. There was no prospect of peace or truce between 
these conflicting~principles, and John thinks it best to let us 
know this from the beginning. 


§17. “Have faith in God,” in Mark} 


Mark’s meaning appears to be ‘‘Have faith, not in man, 
nor in this visible world and the things of this world, but im 
God.”” But Matthew omits ‘‘im God” as superfluous. Luke 
draws out what he supposes to be its meaning by adding “‘as 
a grain of mustard-seed,”’ that is to say, “faith of vital force 
able to increase what is very small so that it shall become 
_ great.” 

“Have faith (07, belief)” expresses in two Greek words what 
“believe” expresses in one. And the imperative ‘believe in 
God” occurs in only one passage of the Old Testament, describing 
a great danger impending on Judah from a hostile league, 
when Jehoshaphat—encouraged by the prophet who declared 
that God would fight for them—said ‘‘Hear me, O Judah... 
believe-firmly in the Lord your God, so shall ye be firmly-es- 
tablished; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper®.”’ An 
ancient Jewish comment on the words in Exodus that follow 
the drowning of the Egyptians “They [7.e. Israel] believed in 
the Lord and in his servant Moses,” quotes these words of 
‘Jehoshaphat along with many other texts on “belief” or 
“faith” but no other instance of the imperative. In the New 





i Mk xi 22 éxere mioti Geod, Mt. xxi. 21 éay exnte moot, 
Lk. xvil. 6 ef ¢yere micti ws KoKKov owdarews. Comp. Mt. xvii: 20 
eay éxnte mictw os KoKxov owdmews after the cure of the demoniac 
boy (where the parall. Mk ix. 29 differs, and the parall. Lk. ix. 43 
omits all words of Jesus). 

2 2 Chr. xx. 20, on which see Gesen. 53 a comparing Is. vii. 9 
“if ye believe not firmly ye will not be confirmed,’? a play on }1DN 
which in the passive means “confirmed”’ but in the causative “be- 
lieve firmly.” 

3 Exod. xiv. 31 (see Mechilia). This is immediately followed by 
the Song of Moses. 
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Testament we find one in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus says 
to His disciples ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled. Believe in 
God, believe also in me}.”’ 

These words of Jesus immediately follow His saying to 
Peter “ The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice.” 
Mark also (not followed by Matthew) brings in Peter, just before 
recording the precept ‘‘ Have faith in God.” But Mark repre- 
sents Peter as speaking about the withered fig-tree. This, if 
taken literally, leads us quite away from the thought in John. 
But if it was originally metaphorical it leaves us free to suppose 
that John is intervening to explain the thought at the bottom 
of the Marcan original—the thought that induced Luke here 
to omit the episode of the fig-tree and to connect the uprooting 
of a sycamine-tree with the forgiveness of sins?. 

Let us assume the fig-tree to represent, in the original 
tradition underlying Mark, the power of Mammon ruling in — 
the visible Temple, and let us suppose the abuses of the Temple 
to have been suddenly, though only temporarily, suppressed 
by Jesus and His followers. It would be quite natural that 
such a momentary triumph—really one of a startling character 
as~Origen says—should be taken by the more sanguine among 
Christ’s disciples as a pledge of speedy success for all their 
Master’s plans and for the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. | Against such anticipations Jesus—not being 
Himself certain of the how and the when—might naturally 
warn them. They were too definite in their belief. They had 
faith in the present, or in the morrow, or in the near future. 





1 Jn xiv. 1, on which see Joh. Gr. 2236—40. And to the reasons 
there given for rendering the ambiguous morevere imperatively 
add the paraphrase of Nonnus, addd Oe@ kal éuol murrevoare. 

2S | misc; 33. 

° Lk. xvii.6. This does not mention Peter. Nor does Lk. xvii. 5 
“and the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.” But if 
we go back to Lk. xvii. 4 about forgiving seven times a day, we find 
that it is parall. to Mt. xviii. 21 foll. “ Petey said to him....”” This 
indicates that the later Evangelists, as well as Mark, are dealing 
with Petrine metaphor about the eradication of sin by forgiveness 
in the narrative (in Mk-Mt.) or parable (in Lk.) about a fig-tree. 
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Perhaps also they had faith in some miraculous intervention, 
such as saved Israel under Moses at the Red Sea, and Judah 
under Jehoshaphat in the wilderness of Tekoah. The sub- 
Marcan tradition-perhaps meant “‘ You are not to have faith in 
any such things, but only in God Himself.” 

If this was the meaning, it is obscurely expressed. The 
deviations of Matthew and Luke from it point to a sense of its 
obscurity. And Mark’s context seems to contain an attempt 
at explanation: “‘All things soever that ye pray for and ask, - 
believe that ye [have] received them and they shall be [done] 
for youl.” But this might well seem to make the text more 
difficult than ever. For this promise can only be true, and 
only ought to be true, with the proviso that men pray for that 
which is according to the will of a righteous God. Without 
such a caution, and read without attention to the curious past 
tense (“believe that ye [have] received”) the words encourage 
superstition of the worst kind. | 

Luke omits these words of Mark. This he might do all the 
more safely because elsewhere, when he represents Jesus as 
saying “‘ Ask, and it shall be given unto you,” it is preceded, at 
a short interval, by the Lord’s Prayer, in which the first things 
prayed for are the hallowing of God’s name and the coming of 
His Kingdom. This might be thought a sufficient guarantee 
that importunate prayer was discouraged; yet in the interval 
Luke gives:a parable about a man asking a friend for three 
loaves in the dead of night to entertain an unexpected ‘guest, 
and prevailing by mere persistence; and elsewhere another 
parable about an unjust judge who redresses a wrong done to 
a widow simply to avoid being wearied by her entreaties?. 

These traditions about importunate prayer, peculiar to 
Luke, lead us on from the thought of the Marcan “faith, or, 
belief, in God” to the thought of the Marcan condition for 
obtaining things prayed for (“believe that ye have received 





1 Mk xi. 24. 
2 Lk. xi. 9 “Ask, and it shall be given unto you”; xi. I—4 con- 
tains the Lord’s Prayer, xi. 5—8 describes the importunate friend. 
Lk. xviii. 1—8 describes the importunate widow. 
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them”). They make us reflect on Origen’s observation that 
there is ‘‘no vestige” in Mark of anything like what is meant 
by the Lord’s Prayer!.. When Matthew introduces the Lord’s 
Prayer he prefixes to it a saying of Jesus which, according to 
our English Versions, forbids ‘‘vain repetitions.” Why does 
Luke omit this? Did he believe that it was erroneously 
expressed? And did he consequently insert his traditions 
about the importunate friend and the widow to shew that all 
“repetitions” in prayer were not forbidden by Jesus? It will 
be convenient to touch on this point in considering the next 
Marcan phrase ‘‘believe that ye [have] received.” 


§ 18. ‘Believe that what he saith 1s coming to pass,” 

and “‘ Believe that ye [have] received,’ in Mark? 

In Mark, there are two statements of the condition for 
success in prayer. The first is that a man should “believe that 
what he saith is coming to pass.” The second is “ All things what- 
soever ye pray for and ask, believe that ye [have] received [them], 
and they shall be [done] for you.’’ A form of the second is 
reproduced in the parallel Matthew, but with a transposition 
of the “‘veceiving’’ that makes the saying easier and leaves 
the object of the “believing” doubtful: “Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing [?], ye, shall receive.’”’ Both of these 
are omitted by Luke. Luke has nothing of the nature of a 
promise of the fulfilment of prayer except the unconditional 
“Ask, and it shall be given you.”’ This Luke has in common 
with Matthew, and in a parallel to a passage in Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount, where Matthew—after a warning against 
the wrong kind of prayer and a statement of the right kind of 
prayer—returns abruptly to the subject of “asking” and 





* Orig. De Ovat. Libell. § 18. Znyrnoavres S€ kai mapa 7H Mapxw 
pnmore AavOdvy Huas 7 TovavTn ivodwvapodca dvayeypappévn, od8 ixyvos 
eykeimevov mpooevyns eUpoper. 


2 Mk xi. 23—4 Mt. xxi. 22 Lk. om. 
ds dv... miorevy drt mavta doa ay airn- 

& Aadet yivera, Eora ontre ev TH mpoocevx7n 

avT@...mdavra dca = miarevovTes Anuweobe. 


% 
mpooevyeobe Kal ai- 
reioOe, miorevere Ort 
» fA \ c rs 
eddBere, kal eora vir. 
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“receiving” at the close of a collection of miscellaneous precepts 


> 


mostly negative, as will be seen below :— 


Mt. vi. 5 foll. 
[Against praying and fasting . 
amiss | 
(5) And when ye pray, ye 
shall not be as the hypocrites. . .. 
(7) And in praying use not 
vain repetitions, as the Gentiles 
do; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much 
speaking.... . 
Mt. vi. 9—13 


aks om: 


Lk, xi 14 


[Zhe Lord’s Prayer] 


(9) After this manner there- 
fore pray ye, Our Father... 


(13),...into temptation, but 


deliver us from the evil [one]. 


Mt. vi. 14-15 
[About the duty of forgiving] 
(14) For if ye forgive’... 
(15) But if ye forgive not.... 


Mt. vi. 16—18 
[ About the wrong and the right 
kind of fasting| 
Mt. vi. 19-34 


(1) And it came to pass... 
teach us to pray, even as John 
also taught his disciples. 

(2) And he said unto them, 
When ye pray, say Father... 

(4) ... into temptation. 


Lk. om. - 


ie 
Lk. om. 


Lk. xi. with passages from xi. 
and xvi, 


[Against avarice, evil desire, and worldly anxiety] 


- Mt. vil. 1—5 


Mt. vii. 6 foll. 


Lk. vi. 37—8, 41—2 


[Against judging others | 


Lk. xi. 8 foll. 


[ About asking] 


(6) Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs... lest they... 
turn and rend you. - 

(7) Ask, and it shall be given 

you; seek, and ye shall find.... 


(After the Lord’s Prayer and 
the parable of the importunate 
borrower of loaves) 

(8) ... he will arise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 

(9) And I say, unto you As, 
and iw shall be given you, seek, 
and ye shall jfind.... 





1 Comp. Mk xi. 25 “Forgive.. 


2»? 


. may forgive you.... 


that also your Father in heaven 
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This final precept, coming in Matthew after many other 
precepts addressed to Christ’s disciples alone’, and in Luke 
after the disciples have received from Him the Lord’s Prayer, 
- Clearly means “Ask thus,” “ Ask, as my disciples,” or “ Ask, in 
the spirit of the prayer that I have given you.” Yet, taken by 
itself, it might encourage nominal Christians to ask in a spirit 
of selfishness for whatever they liked; and there was some 
danger that Luke’s peculiar parables about the success of 
importunate petitioners might have the same effect. 

It might be urged that the prohibition in Matthew “ Use 
not vain repetitions” would prevent such an abuse of prayer?. 





1 “ Alone,”’ that is, not to the “multitudes” below, who do not 
ascend the mountain—because, as Origen and Jerome concur in saying 
(on Mt. v. 1), “turbae ascendere non valent,”’ (Lomm. iii. 74) eis rd dpos 
...€vOa odx oiol re Hoay of ByAou yevér Oar. 

2 Mt. vi. 7 mpocevxopevor S€ py Batradoynonre, D Bdartodoynontat, 
d ‘“‘vana loquimini,” Latt. codd. ‘‘multum loqui”’ [but in Lk. xi. 2 D 
has Barrodoyere, d “‘multum loqui’’] Curet. “be babbling.” But SS 
has “saying idle [things] battdlatha”’ to render Barradoyeiv. Battala 
or battéldthad occurs again in Curet. and SS of Mt. xii. 36 “every zdle 
word” to render Gk dpyov, and Thes. Syr. 509 foll. gives abundant 
instances of its use to represent dpydv, xatapyéw etc. 

In Greek literature, Barrakoyém can hardly be said to exist. 
No instance of it is given before Simplicius (in 6th century) (in Comm. 
Epict. Ench. 37, Schweig. p. 340, where it is spelt Barrodoyéw). Origen 
spells the word Burroddéyew as if from Aéyo, and he says (De Ovat. § 21) 
that we are guilty of battologia when we pray in a hap-hazard and 
worldly fashion for worldly things. This suits neither etymology 
nor Matthew’s context. 

If it were derived from the Hebrew and Aramaic bétal in the 
sense of “cease,’”’ “intermit,” it might mean “ slacken,”’ in the sense 
of slackening one’s thoughts in prayer, as the Aboth iv. 14 warns us 
against “slackening, (or idling) from the Law.”’ Also Levy Wize a 
gives forms of bdtal as meaning “futile,” “futility” etc. According 
to Steph. Thes. (ii. 195—6, which perhaps a little exaggerates) 
Hesych. identifies Barrodoyetv: with Barrapifew. Now Barrapitew 
is used by Cicero (ad Att. vi. 5) to mean “talk incoherently.” This 
suggests that two causes may have been at work in creating and 
interpreting Matthew’s tradition. Hebrew or Aramaic influence 
would suggest the meaning “worthless stuff,’ Greek influence would 
suggest “incoherent stammering.’’ Jesus, before giving His disciples 
a very short prayer, may have warned them against using it, or any 
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But Matthew’s peculiar word forbidding the abuse (battalogein) 
is of doubtful meaning according as one emphasizes ‘‘vain” or 
“repetition.” It may forbid (1) prayer that is idle, futile, 
listless babbling;or (2) prayer that is earnest, intense, reiteration 
of attempts to “weary” the Supreme (‘‘weary” is the Horatian 
word)? into conformity with our desires. Matthew may have 
taken one view of the word, Luke another. Luke nowhere 
inserts a prohibition of batialogia. Luke also joins Mark else- 
where in a saying that condemns the scribes for ‘making long 
prayers in pretence,’ where the parallel Matthew omits the 
sentence that contains this accusation®. Possibly therefore 
Matthew regarded Christ’s precept as meaning, by implication, 
“Pray not with slackness, or intermission,’ ‘Pray without 
intermission.” 

If this was at the bottom of Christ’s precept we may infer 
that its essential meaning was carried on by Paul in his precept 
to the Thessalonians ‘‘Pray without ceasing,’ about which 
Origen frankly confesses that once, when he read it, he asked 
how it could possibly be fulfilled; and discussing it in several 
passages, he concludes that a spiritual rather than a temporal 
“ceasing” is contemplated, and that the whole of the Christian’s 
life, even eating, drinking, and sleeping, may be regarded as a 
stream of prayer, offered to God’s glory®. 

, If Paul’s precept “pray without ceasing (or, intermission) fees 
a vernacular Greek rendering of the Aramaic Greek in Matthew 
“when ye pray, do not intermit, or remit, or utter loose futilities,”’ 
this might be expressed positively in literary Greek by a word 





prayer, as a mere string of incantations, repeated from morning till 
evening like (1 K. xviii. 26) ““O Baal, hear us!” 

1 Hor. Odes, 1. 1. 26. 

2 Mk xii. 40, Lk. xx. 47, omitted by Mt. after Mt. xxiii. 7 which 
is parall. to Mk xii. 38—o9. 

8 1 Thess. v. 17, Orig. Hom. Sam. i..9 (Lomm.. xi. 304—5), 
“Ego cum legerem aliquando apud Apostolum quod dixit ‘sine 
intermissione ovate,’ quaerebam si praeceptum hoc possibile esset 
impleri,’’ comp. ib. 381 (on Ps. i. 2 “in his law doth he meditate 
day and night’’) and De Orat. § 12, § 22 “Let the whole of our prayer- 
ful life say sie ceasing, ‘Our Father that is in heaven,’” 
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that signifies “‘tensely”’ or “intensely” as opposed to “‘loosely,”’ 
applied to prayer by Luke in the Acts and perhaps—but the 
passage is doubtful—in his Gospel?. This last doubtful passage, 
if it is genuine, corresponds to the context of one in Mark and 
Matthew where Jesus “‘ prayed saying the same words”’; and, if 
it is not genuine, it leaves a blank in Luke indicating that he did 
not accept any tradition at all to the effect that Jesus repeated 
a prayer or uttered a prayer with new intensity. This adds one 
more to many passages shewing incompleteness in Mark, and 
divergence between Matthew and Luke, as to Christ’s doctrine 
of prayer. We have now to consider how, if at all, John inter- 
venes. 


* 


§19. Johannine Intervention 


The Johannine intervention is in part dramatic. Jesus 
Himself thrice addresses the Father in language of prayer or of 
thanksgiving for answered prayer. In the first instance, Jesus 
says, at the grave of Lazarus, ‘‘Father, I thank thee that thou 
heardest me; and I knew that thou hearest me always?.”’ This 
accords with Origen’s view that Jesus regards life itself as a 
stream of unceasing prayer; for He has not prayed aloud, but 
it is implied that He has prayed and that the Father heard 
Him. Also it accords with the tradition peculiar to Mark 
“Believe that ye [have] received.” Jesus thanks God for some- 
thing not future but past, ‘‘thou heardest me.” In the second 
instance, after Jesus has enunciated the doctrine of the grain 
of wheat and of life through death, He exclaims, “‘ Now is my 
soul troubled, and what shall I say? [Shall I say] Father, save 
me from this hour? [Nay], but for this cause came I, unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name’.” The previous prayer was 
uttered in silence. This is uttered aloud, in one brief phrase. 

The next is a very long prayer rivalling in length the Old 
Testament prayers of Daniel and Nehemiah and justifying the 
wise saying of R. Eliezer, who said that there was a time for long 





1 Acts xii. 5 exrevas, comp. ib. xxvi. 7 exreveia, and Lk. xxii. 44 
[[extevéorepov]]. 


2 Jn xi. 41—2, ,° Jn xii. 278; 
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prayers as well as for short ones!. It is a prayer of the Son to 
the Father that the disciples may be one as the Father and the 
Son are one, and may be kept from evil and sanctified and per- 
fected in the divine unity. There is no mention of sin, as there 
is in the Synoptic traditions about prayer, but it is implied in — 
the words “that thou shouldest keep them fromni the evil [one]?.”’ 

In this long prayer there is no mention of any promise of 
fulfilment in reply to that asking which Mark connects with 
prayer (“whatsoever ye pray for and ask”). Nor does it occur 
in the earlier part of the Fourth Gospel, for the promise canndt 
be given till Judas has gone out from the disciples. Then and 
not till then does Jesus say to them, after predicting His own 
departure, “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one to another,” and, a little afterwards, ‘‘He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go unto the 
Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do... 
If ye shall ask [me] anything in my name I will do it%.” 

The “greater works” are manifestly the works of the Gospel. 
They imply the saving of souls and the forgiving of sins*. Mark 
connects the forgiving of sins with the moral of the withering 
of the fig-tree. But it is manifest that “works,” in John, do 
not point to such a material miracle. It is also manifest that 
whatever the disciples ask in Christ’s “‘name”’ is supposed to 
be asked (so to speak) in His voice, or person, as is implied also 


‘in the words, “If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, 


ask whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto you”; and this, 
in substance, is reiterated later on®. These passages clear away 


the obscurity of the Marcan tradition about “ believing”’ that one 
i ! 





1 See Mechilt. on Exod. xiv. 15, and xv. 25, Wii. pp. 93 and 148—9. 
The prayers framed by ancient Rabbis for very special occasions are 
called (Bevach. Mishn. iv. 2 and 5) “short.” 

2 Jn xvii. 15. 3 Jn xiil. 35, xiv. 1214. 

4 Not that works of healing would be excluded, but they would 
not be characterized as “greater works” in such a context. 

5 Jn xv. 7, comp. ib. 16, and xvi. 23, 24, 26. The same doctrine 
is repeated in 1 Jn ifi. 22, v. 14. See Joh. Gr. 2536 on airodua, 
2630.a—i on eporde. 
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“has received.” It was Mark’s way of expressing an intense belief 
in a Supreme and Righteous Will, of whom the Jews used to 
say ‘He spake and it was done.” The disciples of Christ were 
to pray for such things alone as were in accordance with that 
Will. What they prayed for in that faith would in some way 
(though not perhaps in any way exactly conceived by them) 
be ultimately accomplished. | 


§ 20. ‘‘Whensoever ye stand praying,” in M ark? 


” The Greek stfékein here used for stand is not alleged in the 
Thesaurus to occur earlier than this passage of Mark*. In LXX 
it occurs thrice (always with various readings) to represent 
severally the Hebrew “stand still,” “rest firmly,” and “‘stand+.” 
Paul uses it in military metaphor as of soldiers on guard “‘ Watch 
ye, stand in the faith, quit you like men®, be strong,’ adding 
however “Let all that ye do be done in love,”’ as if to suggest 
that ‘‘love”’ is the main part of the soldier’s panoply. In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (“stand therefore”) the Greek literary 
imperative is used®. But in the earlier Epistles stékeim occurs 
several times and always probably with a suggestion of standing 
fast against an enemy and for the cause of Christ’. 





1 [t is implied in 2 Cor. xii. 8 that prayer also taught the person 
praying to shape his will to God’s will. Comp. Mk x. 30 “with 
persecutions” (not in parall. Mt.-Lk.) and Jn xvi. 33 “in the world 
ye [must] have tribulation,” both of which strike at the notion that 
prayer could secure a reward “after the flesh.” 

2 Mk xi. 25 drav ornkere mpocevydpevor, diere et Te €xere Kata Twos. 

3 See, however, H. van Herwerden’s Lexicon Suppletorium 
Pp. 759, quoting a pagan inscription és more...écravey (=éorncev) 
‘Eppnv, viv ornke (=€orTnKa). 

4 Exod. xiv. 13 A ornkere (B orfre) 1¥) hithp., Judg. xvi. 26 (of 
a house vesting (})3 ni.) on pillars) B orjxes (A émeornpixro), 1 K. viii. 
11 “the priests were not able to stand (MY) (B orjcev, A orqva) 
to minister.”’ 

® 1 Cor. xvi. 13 “Quit you like men (dvdpitecGe),”” comp. 1 S. iv. 9, 
2S. x. 12, encouragement before battle. ; 

6 Eph. vi. 14 orjte ody followed by the description of the 
Christian’s armour. : 

7 Gal. v. I ry eAevOepia... ornxere...impliés a conflict, and Phil. 
i. 27 dre ornxere ev Evi mvevpate is followed by a mention of “adver- 
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The Pauline usage points to the conclusion that the Marcan 
tradition may be based on some early tradition about “standing ” 
not understood by Matthew and Luke. It leads us to seek some 
Biblical precedent bearing on ‘‘standing” during prayer. The 
earliest is one about Abraham, “But Abvaham stood yet before 
the Lord.” Here both Onkelos and the Jerusalem Targum 
paraphrase “‘stood”’ as “‘ ministered in prayer,’’ and the context 
implies intercessional prayer?. “‘Stand and pray,’ especially 
when expressed by a Jew through the Greek stékein, might 
mean prayers not necessarily uttered for oneself, but often for 
others—such prayers as Paul and (doubtless) all the Apostles 
habitually used for those whom they had converted or hoped 
to convert?. ; 

A prayer of this kind seems indicated here, by the Marcan 
context about the Temple as being a den of robbers, and about 
the withering of the fig-tree and the uprooting of ‘‘this 
mountain.” The Apostles are being taught to pray for the 
Church and for the souls of men. And the words “stand 
praying” suggest not only the Jewish custom of standing for 
prayer, but also the precedent of Abraham—not indeed standing 
at any visible altar, but interceding, with an offering of prayer 
and praise, between Sodom and “the Judge of all the world” 
who is not exempt from the necessity that He must “do right?#.’’”- 

Matthew and Luke have omitted this ancient allusion. 





saries’’; Phil. iv. I ornxere ev xvpio is followed by a warning against 
discord, and 1 Thess. ili. 8 édv tpeis ornxere ev xupio is followed at 
some distance by a metaphor of the Christian’s armour (v. 8). But 
2 Thess. ii. 15 is of the nature of a mannerism, without any special 
connection. 

2 Gen. xviii. 22. : 

2 Gen. xviii. 22 Onk. “And Abraham yet ministered in prayer 
before the Lord,” Jer. Targ. “And Abraham now besought mercy 
for Lot and ministered in prayer before the Lord.” 

3 See Hoy. Heb. on Mt. vi. 5 and Gesen. 763 on 7Hy meaning 
standing before Jehovah for intercession Gen. xix. 27, Deut. iv. Io, 
Jerem. xv. I, xviii. 20 etc. Comp. Heb. x. 11 “every priestacr 
standeth day by day...offering the same sacrifices,’ Deut. x. 8 
“to stand before the Lord to minister unto him” (comp. 7b. xviii. 7). 

4 Gen. xviii. 25 “shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
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Not that they were ignorant of the technical Jewish use of | 
‘stand,” but perhaps they wished to avoid it as unintelligible 
to Gentiles or as implying a Jewish formalism. At all events 
Matthew elsewhere describes formal Pharisees who love to 
_ pray ‘“‘standing” in the synagoguest. Luke, too, describes 
both a Publican dnd a Pharisee as going up to the Temple to 
pray, and both as “‘standing”—though with a difference?. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke, however, uses the strong Marcan 
word. 





1 Mt, vi. 5. 

2 Lk. xviii. II 6 ®apicaios oradeis...ib. 13 6 b€ Tehovns paxpdbev 
éorws...The former participle perhaps implies more formality than 
the latter. The sinner, who feels himself to be ‘far off,’’ does not 
“take up his stand.” IZf so, waxpodev emphasizes the distinction. 

* It should be added that Matthew has a tradition that verbally 
resembles the one in Mark, as follows (v. 23—4): “If therefore thou 
art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee (éxe. tu xara cov), leave (apes) there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.”” “Adgiere in Mark (xi. 25 
aiere ¢i te €xeTe Kata twos) means “leave,” “let go,” or “vemit,” and 
éxeré Tt ard twos means “have aught against some one.” It has been 
shewn (From Letter 1066 and Son 3353 (iv) g).that dpinw is adopted 
into late Hebrew and ambiguous, so that d¢es might be used in 
Aramaic to mean “Jet it be,” or “ give it up,’ in more than one sense. 

Jerome says about Mt. v. 23 “Non dixit, Si tu habes aliquid 
adversus fratrem tuum, sed si frater tuus habet aliquid adversum 
te—ut durior reconciliationis tibi imponatur necessitas.” Prof. 
Burkitt says that Aphraates quotes twice “that against thy brother 
thou hast aught of enmity.’ This raises the question of the relation 
between Mt. and Mk in their several traditions about agpeots. Not 
improbably Mark’s was the earlier, dealing with the question “If 
thou hast anything against thy brother,’’ Matthew’s a later and 
supplementary one dealing with the question “If thy brother hath 
anything against thee.” Jesus, in His doctrine, was mainly occupied 
in teaching His disciples how to forgive, not how to be forgiven. 

Mark may have regarded the precept as meaning “When you are 
standing and on the point of offering up the sacrifice of prayer, give up 
all angry thought or desire of vengeance against your neighbour.” But 
another Evangelist might add words to explain that the “standing” 
was as it were before an altar, and that the prayer was of the nature 
of a “gift” or “offering” on the altar, and that the offering must be 
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Possibly John thought that the word ought to have a place 
in the Christian vocabulary as representing the erect, active, 
and intercessory attitude of Christian prayer. At all events 
the word is attributed to John the Baptist testifying about 
Jesus, “In the midst of you there standeth one whom ye know 
not...the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose!.”’ 
Now the next sentence of the Baptist’s testimony is ‘‘ Behold, 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world®.” The 
thought is in itself not unnatural, that the Evangelist sees a 
connection between this strong word for “‘ standing” as applied 
to a priest or intercessor, and the sacrificial ‘‘Jamb.”’ And this 





“given up’’ (i.e. “ desisted from’’) till the evil thought against one’s 

neighbour was banished. Then Matthew may have paraphrased 

the latter part as implying a departure from the altar to the neighbour 

(who is presumed to be the injured party) for the purpose of recon- 
_ciliation. 

Hor. Heb. (on Mt. v. 24) puts the argument against the literal in- 
terpretation thus:—The offended brother might perhaps be absent 
in the furthest parts of the land of Israel. The argument for it he 
puts thus:—It was the custom to defer private sacrifices to the 
feast next following, and “all the Israelites were present at the 
feasts, and any brother against whom one had sinned was not then 
far from the altar.” 

But even if the brother was “not far,’ he would be busy with his 
own sacrifices, and hardly at leisure to hear fully and satisfactorily 
what the offender had to say. And besides, what if the offended 
brother refused unreasonably to be reconciled? Was the offerer still 
to “leave there the gift before the altar’? ? 

Wetstein (on Mt.) quotes Pesach. iii. 7 on the question “What is 
an Israelite to do, if he suddenly recollects, when on the point of 
some important business, e.g. the circumcision of his son, that he 
has not destroyed the leaven in his house?” The answer is, “Let 
him yeturn and do it, if possible. If not, let him destroy it in his 
heart.” In this spirit, the precept “be reconciled”’ might inculcate 
reconciliation, at once in will and intention, and as soon as possible 
in act and material compensation. 

Delitzsch in Mt. v. 23 gives the Heb. as 733...w» “there is 
against.’”’ But Wetst. quotes Koheleth 1. 13, Schiy R. 1. 4 dy...u» 

and so Heb. Clem.). I can find nothing in Levy. 

1 Jn i. 26—7. Two of the best MSS (BL) have orjke. 

Z|. 29. 
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is confirmed by Revelation, which introduces the Lamb in this, 
attitude: ‘‘I saw in the midst of the throne and of the four 

living creatures, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing, 

as though it had been slain...1.” Origen, when quoting the 

Johannine “there standeth,’’ habitually uses the ordinary word 

for ‘‘standing,”’ not the Marcan one. He takes the Johannine 

“standing in the midst” as signifying the divine and stedfast 

influence -of the Word of Life in the midst of the Universe and 

extending through the whole of it?. But the incorrectness of his 

reading invalidates his interpretation. A fair case appears to 

be made out for the conclusion that John revived the Marcan” 
and Pauline word, discarded by most early Christian writers’, in 

order to represent the intercessory attitude of Jesus, revealed 

as the Lamb of God to the last of the prophets of Israel+. 





1 Rev. v. 6 “standing (éornxés).’’ Srnxw could not be expected, 
as it does not occur in N.T. except in Paul, Mark, and John. In 
Mk ili. 31 e@ ornxovres—where most MSS have oravres or éornkéres 
or éor@res—there is perhaps a suggestion of the meaning “ they [veso- 
lutely| stood outside,” as being outside the circle of the disciples (see 
below, p. 629, n. 2). ; 

2. Origen ad loc. (Lomm. i. 234) 7 ponyoupéev ws pev ovv €OTNKEV 6 
matnp...€aTnKe O€ Kal 6 Adyos aiTod del €v TS oHCew. He quotes Jni. 26 
very frequently, but I have not found him reading orjxew except 
in Cels. ii. 9 (Cels. v. 12 has eoTnkev). 

3 Goodspeed does not contain or7jke. 

* Tt must be admitted, however, that the last part of the Marcan 
precept passes into the region of congregational prayer (“forgive us 
our trespasses’’) as distinct from intercessory prayer (“forgive all 
sinners their trespasses”’). Compare the mixture of traditions at 
the end of the Way of Light in Barnabas § 19: “Thou shalt utterly 
hate the evil one. Thou shalt judge justly. Thou shalt not make 
schism, but shalt make peace (eipnvedces) by bringing together 
contending [parties] (uaxopevous ouvayayov). Thou shalt make 
confession over (ei) thy sins. Thou shalt not draw near G@rooneee 
to prayer with (ev) an evil conscience.” The Didaché, § 4, in the 
corresponding section on the Way of Life, after some clauses similar 
to these, ends thus: “In the Church (ev éxxdnoia) shalt thou confess 
thy transgressions (mapamtopara), and thou shalt not approach 
(mpocedevon) to thy prayer with (ev) an evil conscience.’ Later on 
the Didaché has § 14 “On the Lord’s Day [the day] of the Lord, 
being gathered together, break bread and give thanks (edyapiornoare) 
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having before confessed your sins that your sacrifice may be pure. 
But as for every one that holds to his quarrel (ras d€ ¢ywv riy dudu- 
Bodiay) with his neighbour (éraipov) let him not come together with 
you, until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice be not made common 
(koww6y). For this [sacrifice] is that which is spoken of by the 
Lord: In every place and time (xpove) to offer (mpoopépew) to me 
sacrifice”? (comp. Mal. i. 11). 

. These passages shew that at an early period there might be a 
transference to the Christian Eucharist, and to Christian Prayer, of 
language derived from the sacrificial altar in the Jewish Temple. 
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CHAPTER VI 


JESUS ‘‘ WALKING’’ IN THE TEMPLE 


[Mark xi. 27—xii. 44] 


§ 1. John on the “walking” of Jesus 


THE “walking” of Jesus mentioned here by Mark alone is 
expressed as ‘‘teaching” and as “‘teaching and preaching the 





1 Mk xi. 27—33 
(R.V.) 

(27) And they 
come again to Jeru- 
salem: and as he 
was walking in the 
temple, there come to 
him the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and 
the elders; 

(28) And _ they 
said unto him, By 
what authority doest 
chou these things? 
or who gave * thee 
chis authority to do 
these things? 

(29) And Jesus 
said unto them, I 
will ask of you one 
question (liz. word), 
and answer me, and 
1 will tell you by 
what authority I do 
these things. 

(30) The baptism 
of John, was it from 
heaven, or from men? 
answer me. 

(31) And ‘they 
reasoned with them- 


Mt. xxi. 23—7 
(R.V.) 


(23) And when he 
was come into the 
temple, the chief 
priests and the elders 
of the people came 
unto him as he was 
teaching, and said, 
By what authority 
doest thou these 
things ? and who gave 
thee this authority ? 

(24) And Jesus 
answered and _ said 
unto them, I also 
will ask you one 
question (it. word), 
which if ye tell me, 
T likewise will tell you 
by what authority I 
do these things. 

(25) The baptism 
of John, whence was 
it? from heaven or 
from men? And they 
reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we 
shall say, From 
heaven; he will say. 
unto us, Why then 
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Lk. xx. 1—8 
(R.V.) 


(1) And it came 
to pass, on one of 
the days, as he was 
teaching the people 
in the temple, and 
preaching the gospel, 
there came upon him 
the chief priests and 
the scribes with the 
elders ; 

(2) Andtheyspake, 
saying unto him, Tell 
us: By what author- 
ity doest thou these 
things? or who is he 
that gave thee this 
authority ? z 

(3) And he an- 
swered and said unto 
them, I also will ask 
you a question (lit. 
word); and tell me. 

(4) The baptism 
of John, was it from 


heaven, or from 
men ? 
(5) And they 


reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we 
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gospel,”’ severally, by the parallel Matthew and Luke!. It has 
been shewn in Proclamation that Luke nowhere describes Jesus 
as “walking,” and that he may have had objections to the word 
because of its-Greek associations, but that John emphasizes 
what Luke omits and draws out of the word mystical meanings 
rooted in Hebrew thought”. At the same time attention was 
called to a passage in Notes, discussing the Hebrew conception 
of what may be called, not the “immanence,” but the “‘in- 
ambulance,” of God’. This is based on the Promise in Leviticus 
“T will set my tabernacle among you...and I will walk to and 
fro among you, and will be your God, and ye shall be my people,” 
where, as a substitute for “walk to and fro,’ Onkelos has 





Mk xi. 27—33 Mt. xxi. 23—7 Lk. xx. 1—8 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. 
selves, saying, If we did ye not believe shall say, From 
shall say, From him? heaven; he will say, 


heaven; he will say, 
Why then did ye not 
believe him ? 

(32) But should 
we say, From men— 
ok But shall we say, 

men?) they 
tee the Spee 
for all verily held 
John to be a prophet 
(or, for all held John 
to be a prophet in- 
deed). 

(33) And they 
answered Jesus and 
say, We know not. 
And Jesus saith unto 
them, Neither tell I 
you by what author- 
ity I do these things. 


1 Mk xi. 27 


Kal ¢pyovra. mdaduv 
eis "leporohupa. Kal év 
TO iep@ mepumarovvros 
avrov epxovrat mpos av- 
Tov ol apxsepeis Kal 
ot ypappareis Kal ol 
mpecBuTepor. . 


(26) But if we 
shall say, From men; 
we fear the multi- 
tude; - for all hold 
John as a prophet. 

(27) And _ they 
answered Jesus, and 
said, We know not. 
He also said unto 
them, Neither tell I 


. you by what author- 


ity I do these things. 


Mt. xxi. 23 4 


Kat €A@ovros avrov 
eis TO tepov mpoondOav 
air diddoKovreoi dpxve- 
peis kal of pareriaeenes 
Tov Aaov. 


a Paccanes pp. I 3—17. 


3 See Origen Hom. Genes. i 13 (Lomm. viii. 122) “ 


inhabitat Deus sed etiam inambulat.”’ 
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Why did ye not be- 
lieve him? 

(6) But if we 
shall say, From men ; 
all the people will 
stone us: for they 
be persuaded that 
John was a prophet. 

(7) And they 
answered, that they 
knew not whence [it 
was]. 

(8) And Jesus said 
unto them, Neither 
tell I you by what 
authority I do these 
things. 


ce a 
Kal éyévero €v sua 
Tov Twepav diddoKovros 
avrov Tov Nady év TO 
iep@ kal ebay yeduopévou 


‘ émeornoay oi dpxvepeis 


kal Ot ypapmarets ovv 
Tois mpeoBuTépots. 


in hoc non solum 
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“T will make my Shechinah to dwell” and the Jerusalem 
Targum “I will make the glory of my Shechinah to dwell?.” 
Paul briefly summarizes this promise: “We are a sanctuary 
of the living God: even as God said, I will dwell in them and 
walk in them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.” Rashi says that ‘‘set my tabernacle” refers to “the 
House of the Sanctuary,” and that “I will walk among you” 
refers to ‘walking in Paradise,’ where Israelites will walk— 
not fearing and “‘hiding themselves” from God like Adam and 
Eve’. But in ancient Jewish tradition the Targums indicate 
that “walking” was paraphrased as little more than a repetition 
of ‘‘dwelling;’ and the Indices to the Talmuds and Midrash 
contain few or no references to the Levitical ‘‘ walking*.”’ 

The only reference to it that I have found is one in the 
Midrash on Lamentations which adds the Levitical promise to 
the long list of divine promises that will not be fulfilled if Israel 
is faithless. Thus the conception of God as ceasing to “walk” 
in Israel would be parallel to the conception of God’s heavenly 
“tabernacle,” or Shechinah, as gradually withdrawing itself 
from the Temple. Of this there were recognised in Jewish 
tradition ten stages>. j 

In John, we find a somewhat different conception. He first 
describes the Logos as making His “‘tabernacle” among men®. 
Then He is described thrice as ‘“‘ walking’”’ (besides walking 





1 See Notes 2998 (xxviii) f foll. quoting Lev. xxvi. 11—12 where 
LXX has eu Tepimatnoe ev Upiy, but év pET@ Upa@v would be a more 
literal rendering of o55)n3. 

2 2 Cor. vi. 16 “I will dwell in ipemes evoiknow ev avtois. LXX 
has duabnKnv, for oKnyny (which is read by F). 

3 (Gen, ii1,8: 

4 The ref. to Lev. xxvi. 12 in Schwab’s Index to Jer. Talmud 
is a misprint. There is no ref. to Lev. xxvi. 12 in the vols hitherto 
publ. (1916) of Goldschmidt’s Bab. Talm. Wiinsche’s vols of Midrash 
refer only to Echa Introd. Wi. p. 11. 

5 See Schéttg. ii. 470, and Wagenseil’s Sota p. 938 foll_—aquoting 
Sabb. 15a and Rosch. Hasch. 31 a—also Rashi on Ezek. ix. 3, and 
Joseph. Beil. vi. 5. 3. 

8 Jn i. 14 éoxyvecer, not in N.T. elsewhere except 4 times in Rev., 
where see vii. 15, xxi. 3. 
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once on the sea). First, beyond Jordan}, the Baptist “looking- 
stedfastly on Jesus walking, saith, Behold, the Lamb of God2.” 
Secondly, He ‘‘walks’’ in Galilee, where the context implies 
a pfevious hostility in Judaea: “And after these things Jesus 
was walking in Galilee; for he would not [any longer] walk in 
Judaea because the Jews were seeking to kill him®.”” Thirdly, 
“Jesus was walking in the temple in Solomon’s porch”; and the 
result of this is an attempt of the Jews to stone Him, after 
which He “went forth out of their hand, and went away again 
beyond Jordan into the place where John was at the first 
baptizing’.” After this, Jesus does not return to Judaea till 
the time comes for the raising of Lazarus. When this produces 
no result on the rulers except increased desire to kill Him, the 
word is used negatively thus: “Jesus therefore would no longer 
walk openly among the Jews, but departed thence into the 
country near to the wilderness5.”’ 

Henceforth, there is no mention of Christ’s ever coming to 
the Temple or teaching in it. The Jews, before the last Pass- 
over, “‘as they stood in the temple,” ask one another whether 
He will ‘come to the feast,’ and ‘‘ when they heard that Jesus 
was coming to Jerusalem” went forth to meet Him as He rode 
publicly into the city®. John describes the riding, and a 
discourse of Jesus, presumably in the Temple, but does not 
mention the Temple. There is also an arrival of “certain 
Greeks,”’ who had “‘come up to worship at the feast,” presumably 
in the Temple, and a Voice from heaven, and several utterances 
from Jesus—all presumably in the Temple—and then a final 
warning and a departure: “Jesus therefore said unto them, 
Yet a little while is the light among you. Walk while ye have the 
light....While ye have the light, belteve on the light, that ye may 
become sons of light. These things spake Jesus and departed 
and was hidden from them’.’’ All this apparently takes place 
while Jesus is doing what Mark describes as ‘“‘ walking in the 








1 Jni. 28. 2 Ini. 36. 
8 Jn vii. I. . 4 Jn x. 23, 31, 39—40. 
oe Ynipscien 54% 6 Jn xi. 56, xil. 12—13. 


7 Jn xii. 35—6, where R.V. has txt ‘“‘hid himself,” marg. “was 
indden,” see Joh. Gr. 2538—43. 
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temple.” Yet the Temple, throughout this narrative, is not 
mentioned by John. 

In the passage last quoted, ‘‘was hidden” and “iid himself” 
are given as alternatives, and it is not easy to follow the 
Johannine thought. Concerning the same verb—applied to 
Adam and Eve, when they “hid themselves” (LX X “ were hidden’’) 
because they ‘‘heard the voice of the Lord God walking” in 
paradise—Origen refers to passages in the Pentateuch about 
the Lord tabernacling or walking in Israel, and declares that 
the “walking” is of a spiritual naturet. Possibly John is 
alluding to the same Hebrew passages. The Word or Son of 
the Lord God, the Light of the world, is “walking” as Light 
before the sons of Adam in the Temple at Jerusalem, exhorting 
them to walk as children of light, but they will not obey. They 
constrain Him to hide Himself from them, or they hide Him 
from themselves—expressed in either way, the spiritual. mean- 
ing is the same—by their love of darkness. Rejecting the 
Shechinah, or divine Glory, that constitutes the true Temple, 
the Jews are virtually fulfilling the words of Jesus ‘“‘ Destroy 
this temple (or, sanctuary)”; and when Jesus “departed and © 
was hidden from them,” He takes the last vestige of its holiness 
with Him. Some feeling of this kind in John may perhaps 
explain why he omits all mention of the Temple just at that 
point in Christ’s career at which all the Synoptists repeatedly 
mention it and describe it as the scene of His continuous and 
final teaching. The reason is that the Fourth Evangelist has 
by this time given up (so to speak) the Temple of stone and is 
fixing his gaze on the Temple of the Spirit. Hence, where the 
Synoptists see Jesus leaving the visible Temple of the Jews for 
the last time, John sees the invisible Temple departing from 
the nation for ever. 





1 Origen De Ovat. § 23 (Lomm. xvii. 180). He says that the 
“hiding” also was of a spiritual nature: “It is not said that really 
(read dr: dvTws for bri obras) ‘they desired to be hidden,’ but [that] really 
(dvrws) they were hidden” (i.e. hidden by their sins from the eyes of 
Him who will not look on iniquity). Origen quotes here as from 
“Deuteronomy” (xxiii. 14) what in Comm. Matth. x. 15 he quotes 
more correctly from “Leviticus” (xxvi. 12). 
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In the Synoptists, the first of the subjects of Christ’s final 
teaching is introduced by the question ‘“‘ By what authority doest 
thou these things ?” This corresponds to the Johannine question 
following the Purification of the Temple—‘‘ What sign shewest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things!?” In the 
Synoptists, Jesus meets this question by another, ‘‘ The baptism 
of John, was it from heaven?” This the Synoptists have 
described as a device for the purpose of silencing the questioners, 
because they were afraid to say yes or no. But it may also 
have a deeper meaning: ‘‘What do you mean by ‘authority’? 
You would believe in 2 Messiah on the ‘authority’ of a sign in 
heaven, or on the ‘authority’ of a prophet such as John the 
Baptist, if you accepted John as ‘a prophet as one of the 
prophets?.’ But it is necessary to believe in a Messiah, if at 
all, on His own ‘authority,’ as the result gf the influence from 
His Spirit, a moral more than an intellectual influence, flowing 
into the heart and not merely convincing the mind against 
the will.” 

Two defects appear on the surface of the Synoptic narrative. 
First, it gives us no definition, or clear suggestion, of the nature 
of the “authority ” of the Messiah. Secondly, it might give some 
the impression that those who believed in the Messiah on the 
authority of the Baptist would have had an adequate belief. To 
remedy these defects is an integral part of the object of the 
Fourth Gospel. . At the outset it tells us that John the Baptist 
was emphatically ‘“‘a human being ”’ or ““man’’—that is to say, 
“man, not God, like the Logos? ’’—not “the light” but sent to 
testify ‘‘concerning the light’; and that the Word, or Life, or 
Light, gave to those who received Him “‘authority” to become 
children of God*. Later on, Jesus says that He has testimony 
greater than that of John, that John was a mere “lamp” 
preparatory to the dawn®. Jesus also appeals to the testimony 
of the Father and the Son (as being analogous to that of the 





1 Mk xi. 28, Mt. xxi. 23, Lk. xx. 2, Jn ii. 18. 


2 Mk vi. 15. 
3 See Joh. Gr. 2277 “ dv Opamos is contrasted with Adyos.” 
4 Jn i. 6—12. 5 Jn v. 33—6. 
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a 


“two human beings” or “men,” required in the Law) in such 
a way as to dispel the notion that a mere sign from heaven, or 
mere ‘‘authority” on earth, could produce the belief that He 
desires!. Toward the end of the Gospel John brings his indirect 
exposition dramatically to a close in a dialogue where Jesus 
corrects Pilate for saying “I have authority to crucify thee and 
have authority to release thee?.”’ 

- According to this view the transition from the question “By 
what authority?” to the question ‘‘Whence came the baptism 
of John?” was not a mere counter-device of Jesus to meet the 
devices of His adversaries. It, meant that if they did not 
recognise the moral and spiritual force of John’s testimony it 
followed that they would not recognise the nature of divine 
testimony or the nature of the divine authority to which the 
Baptist was sent to testify. The Baptist, like Isaiah, believing 
in God as the Husbandman of Israel, had said to the rulers of 
Israel ‘ Bring forth fruit worthy of repentance,” and he warned 
them not to be content to reply, ““We have Abraham for our 
father®.”” But according to the Fourth Gospel some of them > 
did, in effect, make this reply4.. Those who made it had 
virtually closed their eyes to spiritual light. How could they 
see the incarnate Righteousness of God, if they did not know 
.the meaning of that true righteousness which Abraham their 
ancestor had in view when he said “Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right®?”’ : 





1 Jn viii. 17—18. Comp. Deut xvii. 6. : 

» Jn xix. 1o—11. See the Index on “ Authority” in Proclamation, 
and especially p. 174 foll. on “Authority and the spirit of sonship, ~ 
in John.” 

3 Mt. iii. 9, Lk. iii. 8 “We have Abraham as our father.”’ 

4 Jn viii. 33 “We are Abraham’s seed,” 7b. 39 “Our father is’ 
Abraham,” 

PaGenpocvall, (25% 
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§ 2. The parable of the murderous husbandment 


In the Synoptic narratives printed below there are very few 
points that call for Johannine intervention. : Isaiah, personify-~ 





1 Mk xii. 1—12 
(R.V.) 

(r) And he began 
to speak unto them 
in parables. A man 
planted a vineyard, 
and set a hedge about 
it, and digged a pit 
for the winepress, and 
built a tower, and let 
it out to husband- 
men, and went into 
another country. 


(2) And at the 
season he sent to 
the husbandmen a 
servant (ht. bond- 
servant), that he 
might receive from 
the husbandmen of 
' the fruits of the vine- 
yard. 

3 (3) And they took 

im, and beat him, 
and sent him away 
empty. 

(4) And again he 
sent unto them an- 
other servant (lit. 
bondservant); and 
him they wounded 
in the head, and 
handled shamefully. 

(5) And he sent 
another; and him 
they killed: and 
‘many others; beat- 
ing some, and killing 
some. 

(6) He had yet 
one, a beloved son: 
he sent him last un- 
to them, saying, They 
will reverence my 
son. 

(7) But those hus- 
bandmen said among 


Mt. xxl. 33—46 
(R&VE) 


(33) Hear another 
parable: There was 
a man that was a 
householder, which 
planted a vineyard, 
and set a hedge about 
it, and digged a wine- 
press in it, and built 
a tower, and let it 
out to husbandmen, 
and went into an- 
other country. 

(34) And when 
the season of the 
fruits drew near, he 
sent his servants (lit. 
bondservants) to the 
husbandmen, to re- 
ceive his fruits (07, 
the fruits of it). 

(35) And the hus- 
bandmen took his 
servants (lit. bond- 
servants), and beat 
one, and killed an- 
other, and stoned an- 
other. 

(36) Again, he 
sent other servants 
(ut. | bondservants) 
more than the first: 
and they did unto 
them in like manner. 


(37) But aiter- 
ward he sent unto 
them his son, saying, 
They will reverence 
my son. 


(38) But the hus- 
bandmen, when they 
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Lk. xx. 9—19 
(R.V.) 

(9) And he began 
to speak unto the 
people this parable: 
A man planted a 
vineyard, and let it 
out to husbandmen, 
and went into an- 
other country for a 
long time. 


(ro) And at the 
season he sent unto 
the husbandmen a 
servant (lt. bond- 
servant), that they 
should give him of 
the fruit of the vine- 
yard: but the hus- 


‘bandmen beat him, 


and sent him away 
empty. 

(rr) And he sent 
yet another servant 
(it. | bondservant) : 
and him also they 
beat, and handled him 
shamefully, and sent 
him away empty. 

(12) And he sent 
yet a third: and him 
also they wounded, 
and cast him forth. 


(13) And the lord 
of the vineyard said, 
What shall I do? » I 
will send my beloved 
son: it may be they 
will reverence him. 

(14) But when the 
husbandmensawhim, 
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ing a tree, likened Israel to a tree that had been chosen and 
planted and carefully cultivated as a good vine, but had (so to 





Mk xii. I—12 


(R.V.) contd. 
themselves, This is 
the heir; come. let 


us kill him, and the 
inheritance shall be 
ours. 


(8) And they took 
him, and killed him, 
and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard. 

(9) What there- 
fore will the lord of 
the vineyard do? he 
will come and de- 
stroy the husband- 
men, and will give 
the vineyard unto 
others. 


(10) Have ye not 
read even this scrip- 
ture; 

The stone which 
the builders rejected, 

The same was 
made the head of the 
corner : 

(11) This was from 
the Lord, 

And it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes? 


Mt xxi. 33—46 

(R.V.) contd. 
saw the son, said 
among themselves, 
This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him, 
and take his inherit- 
ance. 

(39) And they took 
him, and cast him 
forth out of the vine- 
yard, and killed him. 

(40) When there- 
fore the lord of the 
vineyard shall come, 
what will he do unto 
those husbandmen ? 

(41) They say un- 
to him, He will miser- 
ably destroy those 
miserable men, and 
will let out the vine- 
yard unto other hus- 
bandmen, which shall 
render him the fruits 
in their seasons. 

(42) Jesus saith 
unto them, Did ye 
never read in the 
scriptures, 

The stone which 
the builders rejected, 

The same was 
made the head of the 
corner : 

This was from the 
Lord, 

And it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes? 

(43) Therefore say 
IT unto you, The king- 


‘dom of God shall be 


taken away from you, 
and shall be given 
to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits 
thereof. 

(44) And he that 
falleth on this stone 
shall be broken ‘to 
pieces: but on whom- 
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Lk, xx. 9—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


they reasoned one 
with another, saying, 
This is the heir: let 
us kill him, that the 
inheritance may be 
ours. 

(15) And they cast 
him forth out of the 
vineyard, and killed 
him. What therefore 
will the lord of the 
vineyard do unto 
them? ar 


(16) He will come 
and destroy these 
husbandmen, and will 
give the vineyard 
unto others. And 
when they heard it, 
they said, God forbid 
(it. Be it not so). 


(17) But he look 
ed upon them, and 
said, What then is 
this that is written, 

The stone which 
the builders rejected, 

The same was 
made the head of the 
corner ? 


(18) Every one 
that falleth on that 
stone shall be broken 
to pieces; but on 
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speak) rebelled both against nature and against its owner by 
manifesting itself as a wild vinet. The Synoptic Gospels - 
transfer the rebellion from the vine to the vinedressers. In the 
prophecy, the Vine refuses to bear good fruit ; in the Gospels, the 
husbandmen refuse to give the owner his due share of the fruit, 
and kill the servants sent to receive it. Isaiah says “The vine- 
yard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel. ..and he looked 
for judgment, but behold, oppression; for righteousness, but 
behold, a cry,” and for this cause the vineyard was to be “‘laid 
waste?.”’ 

This is poetry. The Evangelists say, in prose, that the 
owner “will give the vineyard to others.’’ But they differ as 
to the utterance of this last saying. For Mark writes, as words 
of Jesus, “What will the lord of the vineyard do? He will 
come and destroy the husbandmen.” Matthew expands this 
as a question of Jesus (‘“‘What...?”’) answered by the Pharisees 
(“They say, He will wretchedly destroy those wretches...”’). 
Luke sides with Mark, and says that the Pharisees, far from 
acquiescing in the verdict of destruction, replied “‘May it not 
be so!” : 

If these last words point to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, then we may say that John describes a some- 
what similar situation, in language that partakes of irony, where 





Mk xii. I—12 
(R.V.) contd. 


(x2) And they 
sought to lay hold 
on him; and they 
feared the multitude ; 
for they perceived 
that he spake the 
parable against them; 
and they left him, 
and went away. 


1 Is. v. I—7. 


Mt. xxi. 33—46 
(R.V.) contd. 
soever it shall fall, it 
will scatter him as 
dust (some anc. auth. 

omit verse 44). 

(45) And when 
the chief priests and 
the Pharisees heard 
his parables, they 
perceived’ that he 
spake of them. 

(46) And when 
they sought to lay 
hold on him, they 
fearedthemultitudes, 
because they took 
him for a prophet. 
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Lk. xx. 9—19 
(R.V.) contd. 
whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will scatter 

him as dust. 


(10) 2 And si ithe 
scribes and the chief 
priests sought to lay 
hands on him in that 
very hour; and they 
feared the people: 
for they perceived 
that he spake this 
parable against them. 


2 Is. v. 6—7. 
(Mark xii. I—12) 
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he represent® the Pharisees as saying about Jesus ‘“‘If we thus 
let him alone, all will believe in him, and the Romans will come 
and take away our [holy] place and our nation.”’ The High 
Priest replies ““Ye know nothing at all, nor consider that it 
_is expedient for you that one man should die for the people 
and not the whole nation perish.”’ This unconscious prophecy 
of the High Priest John recognises as having been actually 
fulfilled. But he also gives us the impression that half of 
what the Pharisees said was also fulfilled: they did not “‘let 
Jesus alone,” but the Romans did ‘“‘take away” their “place.” 
In other words the “vineyard” spoken of by Isaiah was ‘“‘laid 
waste and trodden down.”’ 

Elsewhere, John adds a brief supplementary parable about 
the Vine, addressed to Christ’s disciples as distinct from Christ’s 
enemies—somewhat like the Pauline exhortation to Gentiles, 
“engrafted”. in the olive-tree of Israel, not to be “high- 
minded?.’”’ In this, the Vine is Christ Himself; the rebellion 
(so to speak) is in some of the branches, which refuse to bear 
fruit and to abide in the Vine; the punishment is to be cast out, 
withered, and burned3. 

Another point deserves notice, apart from a certain literary 
and grammatical interest, because the omission of it might 
seem the omission of an instance of the failure of Johannine 
Intervention. It concerns the final words of Jesus in replying 
to the Pharisees. All the Synoptists agree that Jesus quoted 
from the Psalms up to the words “the head of the corner.” 
But after that, Mark and Matthew continue the quotation 
“From the Lord ¢his (fem.) came to pass and [it] is marvellous 
(fem.) in our eyes,” where Luke has “Every one that falleth on 
that stone shall be broken to pieces; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will scatter him to dust4.” 

This has been discussed in Johannine Grammar, where 
attention was called to instances of the Hebrew feminine 





t Jn xi. 48—52. 2 Rom. xi. 16—24. 

3 Jn xv. I—6. 

4 Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42, Lk. xx. 18, W. H. bracket Mt. xxi. 44 
which is parallel to Lk. xx. 18. 
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“this” interpreted mystically!. To the facts there stated the 
following may be added. The Latin versions, almost without 
exception, take the Greek feminine ‘“‘this” to mean ‘this 
stone*.””. The Greek ‘“‘stone” is frequently feminine when it - 
means a precious stone®. But “precious stone’ here seems at 
first sight impossible because in the preceding sentence (‘‘the 
stone that the builders rejected”’) ‘“‘stone” is masculine. That 
however may not have been regarded as an insuperable objection 
since the context might be paraphrased thus: ‘The stone that 
the builders rejected [as worthless] was made the head of the 
corner. This [precious stone] was from the Lord?+.”’ 

A poetical interpretation of this kind is given in the com- 
mentary on Mark attributed to Jerome: “This is the rejected 
stone of the corner uniting in a pure meal the lamb [of the 
Passover] with the bread [of the Eucharist], finishing the Old 
Testament, beginning the New. This bringeth forth wonders 
(praestat mira) in our eyes, like the topaz.’’ The peculiarity of 
the topaz, according to Strabo, was that it shone brightly in 
the night but was liable to be overlooked in the day®. According 
to the Johannine Prologue, “the light shineth in the darkness 
and the darkness overcame it not®.” The “‘foundations”’ of the 
New Jerusalem might be regarded as “looked for?” but invisible 
in the light of this material world, though visible, after death, in 
the: spiritual world; and the same thing might apply to “the 
head stone”’ of the spiritual Temple. An ancient comment on 





1 Joh. Gr. 2396—T, 2622. 

2 In Mt. xxi. 42, d has “‘ facta est haec,” Brix. ‘‘factum est istud,”’ 
the rest masc. =lapis; in Mk xii. 11, all have masc. 

3 See Steph: Dhes. v. 292. 

4 See 1 Pet. ii. 4—8 on the double nature of Christ, the Living 
Stone, “elect and precious” to believers, but to others “a stone of 
stumbling.” 

5 Strabo xvi. 6 (770) Says dcov pe? jpépav pev ov padioy ideiy gore 
(irepavyeira yap), Diod. Sic. iii. 38 (not 39 as L. S. etc.) describes it 
as Oavpaoriy %yxpvcoy mpdcowiw mapexopevos, using the LXX word 
(@avpaorn). 

6 Jni. 5. 

7 Heb. xi, 10 “he looked for the city that hath the Beg LUD 
whose builder and maker is God.” 
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“the corner stone” in Mark says that this “was a wonder from 
the Lord to men of understanding, when, after death, Christ 
appeared living, King over things in heaven and things on 
earth}.” Also Zechariah, before describing the “bringing 
forth” of ‘‘the head stone” of the Temple, speaks of “the stone”’ 
“set before” the High Priest Joshua, and mentions its “seven 
eyes,” and “the graving thereof?.”” And Revelation says that 
“the luminary” of the New Jerusalem was “like unto a most 
precious stone®.”’ 

All these passages point to the conclusion that Mark’s use of 
the feminine ‘‘this” might be regarded by some, in very early 
times, as referring to the precious corner stone, and as having 
a mystical significance. The result tends to lessen the apparent 
fancifulness of the hypothesis that John intervened, in an 
allusion to Mark’s “this,”’ with a threefold repetition of “these — 
things+.”’ 





1 Mk xii. rr (Cramer). 2 Zech wile G, v7. 

3 Rev. xxl. 11 dwornp. In canon. LXX, this’word occurs only in 
Gen. i. 14, 16, Dan. xii. 3 (LXX). But it occurs in Ps. lxxiv. 16, Aq. 
and Sym., “luminary,” Heb. 18», Targ. “lunam,’”’ Rashi “lumen 
Legis,’ see also Prov. xv. 30 “‘light ("\N) of the eyes,” Aq. dworjp 
(Sym. daticpos) dpOarpav, LXX Gewpav opOadpdos. It occurs once 
elsewhere in N.T. (Philipp. ii. 15). It is suggestive of a light shining 
in darkness. : 

4 Jn xii. 16 “These things understood not his disciples. . . these 

things were written. ..they had done these things unto him.”’ On this 
and other instances of threefold repetition, see Joh. Gv. 2612—23. 
For the elaboration af the mystical doctrine of MNt (=avrn) see 
Schéttgen ii. Index “nt Cabbalistis denotat Messiam_, 45> 140,” 
where p. 140 quotes Dan. il. 35, Ps. cxviil. 22 etc. 
' Mk xii. 12 “and they left him and went theiy way,” being ee 
bythe parall. Mt.-Lk., might seem to demand Johannine Intervention. 
But in fact it is found, only transposed, in Mt. xxii. 22 “they mar- 
velled, and left him and went theiy way,” with a variation in the 
parall. Lk. xx. 26 “they marvelled at his answer and held their peace,”’ 
where Mk xii. 17 has simply “and they marvelled greatly at him.” 

See also p. 256, n. 1, quoting Jn vii. 32—46, which relates how 
‘ officers,’’ sent by the chief priests and Pharisees to arrest Jesus, did, 
in effect, “‘leave’’ Him, and “ go their way,” and ‘hold their peace,” 
because ‘‘ they marvelled’”’ at His teaching. 
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The payment of tribute 
In this narrative there is no difference of importance between 





1 Mk xii. 13—17 
GEN) es 

(13) — And’) they 
send unto him cer- 
tain of the Pharisees 
and of the Herodians, 
that they might catch 
-him in talk. 

(14) And when 
they were come, 
they say unto him, 
Master on Teacher), 
we know that thou 
art true, and carest 
not for any one: for 
‘thou regardest not 
the person of men, 
but of a truth 
teachest the way of 
' God: Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto 
Caesar, or not? Shall 
we give, or shall we 
not give? 

(15) Buthe, know- 
ing their hypocrisy, 
said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? bring 
me a penny, that I 
may see it. 

(16) And _ they 
brought it. And he 
saith unto © them, 
Whose is this image 
and superscription ? 
And they said unto 
him, Caesar’s. 

(17) And Jesus 
said unto them, 
Render unto Caesar 


the things that are. 


Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that 
are God’s. And they 
marvelled greatly at 
him. 


Mt. xxii, 15—22 
(R.V.) 

(15) Then went 
the Pharisees, and 
took counsel how 
they might ensnare 
him in [his] talk. 

(x6) And _ they 
send to him their 
disciples, with the 
Herodians, saying, 
Master (ov, Teacher), 
we know that thou 
art true, and teachest 
the way of God in 


truth, and carest not | 


for any one: for thou 
regardest not the 
person of men. 

(17) Tell us there- 
fore, What thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful 
to give tribute unto 
Caesar, or not? 

(18) But Jesus 
perceived their wick- 
edness, andsaid, Why 
teniptay yee; nye 
hypocrites ? 

(19) Shew me the 
tribute money. And 
they brought unto 
him. a penny. 

‘ (20) And he saith 
unto them, Whose 


is this image and 
superscription ? 
(2x) ee vasa 


unto him, Caesar’s. 
Then saith he unto 
them, Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the 
things that are 
Caesar’s; and unto 
God the things that 
are God’s. 

(22) And when 
they heard ‘it, they 
marvelled, and left 
him, and went their 
way. 


Lk. xx. 20—26 


(R.V.) 
(20) And _ they 
watched him, and 
sent forth _ spies, 


which feigned them- ’ 
selves to be righteous, 
that they might take 
hold of his speech, so 
as to deliver him up 
to the rule and to 
the authority of the 
governor. 

(2r) And _ they 
asked him, saying, 
Master (ov, Teacher), 
we know that thou 
sayest and teachest 
rightly, and accept- 
est not the person [of 
any], but of a truth 
teachest the way of 
God: 

(22) Is it lawful 
for us to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not? 

(23) But he per- 
ceived their crafti- 
ness, and said unto 
them, ; 

(24) Shew me a 
penny. Whose image 
and _superscription 
hath it? 


And 
said, Caesar’s. 
(25) And he said 
unto them, Then 
render unto Caesar 
the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that 
are God’s. 

(26) And _ they 
were not able to take 
hold of the saying 
before the people: 
and they marvelled 
at his answer, and 
held their peace. 


they 
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the Synoptists till the last verse, where Mark says that “they 
wondered-out-of-measure at him”; this is amplified by Matthew 
and Luke, both of whom add words indicating that Christ’s 
questioners were disconcerted or silenced, but that they were 
not filled with the wonder that partakes of admiration!. The 
reader is left by Mark in suspense as to the nature of the 
“‘wonder.’”’ Luke removes the suspense by saying, in effect, 
“They were not able to take hold of His saying before the 
people [to His discredit] and it was this, not Jesus Himself, 
but the cleverness of His answer, that caused their wonder.” 
This is a very reasonable paraphrase of Mark. It agrees with 
an ancient comment on Mark preserved by Victor: ‘So they 





~ 
1 Mk xii, 17 b Mt. xxii. 22 LK... xx: 26 
‘ > la \ tine J , > , Wi > a > 
.--kal €&eOavpacov kal akovao-avtes €Oav- kal ovK toyvoay emt- 
3 A ‘i A 

€T auT@. pacayv, kaiapévtesavtov daBécbar tov pnuartos 

> fol n a 
am7ndOay. evavtioy Tov Aaov, Kal 


Gavpacarres éml rn airo- 
Kploe avTov éolynaar. 
Possibly Mark’s original gave rise to diverse interpretations that 
influence Matthew and Luke. The Marcan eéeOavyatov, unique in 
N.T., might express a Hebrew reduplication, “they were astonished 
with [a great] astonishment.” See Clue 137a “For instances of 
reduplication of cognate noun and verb in Mk alone, see Mk i. 26, 
lil, 28, v. 42 (comp. xiii. 19, 20).” Now (Law pp. 98—9, on Mk 
v. 42 “they were amazed with a great amazement”) “hearing” 
and “amazement” (yoy and On) are confusable in Heb. (see 
Indices to Diatessarica p. 33). Matthew may have here rendered 
the Hebrew “Having been amazed they were amazed’”’ as “ Having 
heavd they were amazed,” while adding a clause (“and letting him 
alone they departed”) to indicate that they were foiled in their 
plot. Luke seems to have paraphrased at greater length—taking 
“they were amazed” as including “struck dumb with amazement,” 
that is, “were silent.” It should be noted that in such phrases as 
Lk. xx. 26 ovK, icxvoay éemiraBéoOa Tov pnuatos (v. r. adrod pnparos) 
and Lk. xx. 20 émiAdB@vra aidrov Adyov (Vv. Yr. rev Aoyov), parall. 
Mk xii. 13 Adyp, Mt. xxii. 15 ev Ady@, confusion might easily arise 
between “not able to take hold of [him] in word” and “not able to 
avvest him.” Also Mt. dpévres a’révy might mean that officers “left” 
Jesus free, though sent to arrest Him. John relates that officers 
wexe thus sent and did thus leave Jesus unarrested (vii. 32,. 44). 
They said (ib. 46) “Never man so spake.” 
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departed wondering that His reply had given them nothing to 
take hold of.” 

But was this really all that called for admiration in Christ’s 
reply? Was there nothing in it except a verbal dexterity, by 
which Jesus avoided giving a hold to His enemies? Did the 
saying substantially mean “Since you use Caesar’s coin, you must 
pay him his due’? If so, the words ‘‘and to God the things 
that are God’s” would seem to be a mere appendix. Origen, 
in his commentary on Matthew!, says, “Since the soul is, by 
nature, stamped with (Jt. according to) the image of God, we 
owe other things [beside the debt to Caesar] to its [7.e. the soul’s] 
King, namely God, things that agree and correspond to the 
nature and essence of the soul. And these are [first] the ways 
that lead toward virtue, and [then] the actions according to 
virtue.” Ignatius, perhaps referring to the Gospel narrative, 
says that there are “two coinages, the one of God and the 
other of the world ; and each of them has its own stamp engraved 
upon it, the unbelievers [having] the stamp of this world, but 
the believers [that is to say, those who through their belief abide] 
im love, [having] the stamp of God the Father through Jesus 
Christ ses’ ; 

If Jesus is assuming and teaching doctrine of this kind, 
then we are to regard Him not as evading but as attacking, 
not so much parrying a blow aimed at Him through the denarius 
of the Empire, as attempting to pierce the consciences of His 
people by a particular allusion to the shekels of the Temple, 
and to those payments for sacrifices, through which the money- 
changers in the Temple were allowed by the priests to defraud 
the poor. He had already stigmatized these defrauders as 
“robbers” converting the Temple into their ‘‘den.’”?’ And now 
He may be taking advantage of their cunning question about 
Caesar’s denarius to retort on them with a warning to question 
themselves about God’s denarius, that is, divine humanity, 
“Are you paying Him His tribute, filial love toward Him and 
brotherly kindness toward His children?” 





1 Origen Lomm. iv. 140. See Law p. 277 on the Denarius of Fire. 
2 Ten. Magn. § 5, where see Lightf. on the conception of the 
“coinage”’ of humanity in Greek literature. 
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How, if at all, does John deal with this subject—that is to 
.say, the admiration or wonder extorted from Christ’s enemies 
by His utterances, combined as it was with an absolute blind- 
ness on their part to their spiritual beauty? He represents 
“the Jews!” as marvelling at Christ’s teaching in the Temple 
and saying ‘How knoweth this man letters [i.e., book-learning], 
never having learned?” Here there may be a latent allusion 
to a well-known passage in prophecy. Isaiah, while describing 
Israel as blind and as “drawing near” to God “with their 
mouth” but not with their “heart”—words quoted by Jesus 
in Mark and Matthew2—divides them into two classes, to both 
of which ‘‘all vision is become as the words of a book that is 
sealed3.”” One class is not “learned in book-learning”; the 
other is ‘‘learned in book-learning” but cannot unseal the book?. 
Both classes are content to learn the fear of God by rote, as 
‘a commandment of men that hath been learned by rote®.” 

The phrase ‘“‘to know book-learning” in Isaiah is unique or 
rare in the Old Testament®. John puts it into the mouth of 
the opponents of Jesus—largely composed of those “book- 
learned”? people whom we commonly call “‘scribes’””—and they 
characteristically express, in a superior and perhaps slightly 
contemptuous tone, their astonishment that their enemy speaks 
so like a scribe: ‘‘How knoweth this [man] book-learning, never 
having learned?” There is irony in this complacency of the 





1 Jn vii. 13—15 “No man spake openly of him for fear of the 
Jews...(14)...Jesus...went up into the temple and taught.... 
(15) The Jews therefore marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man 
letters (ypdupara)...?’’ “The Jews” are distinguished from (2b. 12) 
“the multitudes.”’ 

2 Mk vii. 6, Mt. xv. 8. SMiswexxix. Dr tolls 

4 Comp. Rev. v. 1 foll. “a book...sealed with seven seals.”’ 

5 Ts, xxix. 13 “a commandment of men that hath been taught [them], 
R.V. marg. learned [by rote}.’’ |The opposite of this is Jn vi. 45 
diaxrol Geov, from Is. liv. 13 “disciples of the Lord”’ lit. “the taught 
of the Lord,” 7.e. not of men. 

§ Gesen. 707 b gives, under a separate heading, 45D in Is. xxix. 
11—12 (LXX ypdppara), and Dan. i. 4 (LXX and Theod. ypdppara), 
17 (LXX ypapparixyn [?réxvn], Theod. ypauparicy) as meaning “ book- 
learning.” The noun 1510 meant a “scribe.”’ 
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blind leaders of the blind. Jesus replies, in effect, that His 
learning or teaching is,from God Himself and not from books, 
and that it goes to the root of things. Those who judge with- 
out kindness according to the letter of the Law are blind to its 
spirit of kindness and judge according to appearance: “Judge 
not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment!?.”’ 

At the same time John gives us a glimpse into the state of 
mind of some of the “unlearned”’ Jews, who oscillate between 
the scribes and Jesus. He tells us directly—what we might 
have indirectly but confidently inferred from the Synoptists— 
’ that the teaching of Jesus‘in the Temple was far more personal 
and less scribal than we might have inferred from the Synoptic 
texts. Mark selected especially those topics—some of them 
comparatively superficial—which were not selected by Jesus 
Himself but by His adversaries with a view to entrap Him. 
The selection of these might give a false impression of the tenor 
of Christ’s teaching. Yet Jesus, even when dealing with 
apparent superficialities, went down deep to origins and first 
principles. The deepest of these was also the highest, the 
doctrine that we must look up to the Father through the Son 
in the Spirit of love:—‘“‘If any man thirst let him come unto 
me.” Not that, in this shape, the doctrine could be understood 
at present:—‘This spake he of the Spirit,’ but “the Spirit 
was not yet given?” Yet even those who could not under- 
stand felt a touch of something like understanding. The 
chief priests and the Pharisees had “sent officers” to take 
Him, but they returned without a prisoner; and to the question 
“Why did ye not take him?” their reply was, “ Never man so 
spake?.”’ 





1 Jn vii. 24. Comp. Is. v. 7 “ He looked for judgment, but behold 
oppression (ov, shedding of blood),” and Jn vii. 19 “ Why seek ye to 
kill me?” . 

2 Jn vii. 37—9. In the context, the words “Let him come unto 
me... he that believeth on me” should perhaps be read as implying 
that Jesus speaks in the name of the Wisdom, or Holy Spirit, of God, 
- as in Mt. xxiii. 34 “I (emph.) send...” parall. to Lk. xi. 49 “The 
Wisdom of God said, ‘I will send...’.”’ (see Son 3583 (i). 

3 Jn vii. 32, 46. 
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§ 4. The resurrection of the dead+ 


In the texts printed below, Luke, while adding matter of 
his own, follows Mark pretty closely except that he omits the 





1 Mk xii. 18—27 


(R.V.) 
(18) And _ there 
come unto him 


Sadducees, which say 
that there is no 
resurrection ; and 
they asked him, say- 
ing, - 
(19) ‘Master (o7, 
Teacher), Moses 
wrote unto us, If a 
man’s brother die, 
and leave a_ wife 
behind him, and 
leave no child, that 
his brother should 
take his wife, and 
raise up seed unto 
his brother. 

(20) There were 
seven brethren: and 
the first took a wife, 
and dying left no 
seed ; 

(2n))5 Andes the 
second took her, and 
died, leaving no seed 
behind him; and the 
third likewise: 

(22\— Anditetive 
seven left no seed. 
Last of all the woman 
also died. ; 


(23) In the resur- 
rection whose wife 
shall she be of them ? 
for the seven had 
her to wife. 

(24) Jesus said 
unto them, Is it not 
for this cause that ye 
err, that ye know not 
the scriptures, nor 
the power of God? 


(25) For when 
they shall rise from 
thes) dead; they 


Mt. xxii. 23—33 
(R.V.) 


(23) On that day 
there came to him 
Sadducees, which say 
(lit. saying) that there 
is no _ resurrection; 
and they asked him, 


(24) Saying, Mas- 
ter “(ov Weaches): 
Moses said, If a man 
die, having no chil- 
dren, his’ brother 
shall marry his wife 
(Zit. shall perform the 
duty of a husband’s 
brother to his wife) 
and raise up seed un- 
to his brother. 

(25) Now there 
were with us seven 
brethren; and the 
first married and de- 
ceased, and having 
no seed left his wife 
unto his brother; 

(26) In like man* 
ner the second also, 
and the third, unto 
the seventh (iit. 
seven). 

(27) And after 
them all the woman 
died. 

(28) In the resur- 
rection therefore 
whose wife shall she 
be of the seven? for 
they all had her. 

(29) But Jesus 
answered and _ said 
unto them, Ye do 
err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the 
power of God. 

(30) For in the 
resurrection they 
neither marry, nor 
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Lk. xx. 27—38 
(R.V.) 

(27)), And sthere 
came to him certain 
of the Sadducees, 
they which say that 
there is no resurrec- 
tion ; and they asked 


him, saying, 
(28) Master (or, 
Teacher), Moses 


wrote unto us, that 
if a man’s brother 
die, having a wife, 
and he be childless, 
his brother should 
take the wife, and 
raise. up seed unto 
his brother. 


(29) There were 
therefore seven breth- 
ren: and the first 
took a wife, and died 
childless ; 

(30) And 
second ; 

(31) And the third 
took her; and like- 
wise the seven also 
left no children, and 
died. 

(32) Afterward the 
woman also died. 


the 


(33) In the resur- 
rection therefore 
whose wife of them 
shall she be? for the 
seven had her to wife. 

(34) And Jesus 
said unto them, The 
sons of this world (or, 
age) marry, and are 
given in marriage: 

(35) But they that 
are accounted worthy 
to attain to that 
world (or, age), and 
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charge brought by Jesus against the Sadducees, “Do ye not 


Cline 


ececeeee 


ye greatly errt,” and also the reason alleged 


by Tests for their error “for this cause, not knowing the scriptures 


nor the power of God?.”’ 


charge. 


that say there is no resurrection” 
““{some] Sadducees, saying there is no resurrection” 
narrows it still further: 


Luke also limits the scope of Mark’s 
Mark has “there come Sadducees, [a class of people] 
; Matthew narrows this into 


Luke 


“some of the Sadducees, those of them 


who [not only do not accept as an article of faith but even 
aggressively] deny a resurrection?.’”’ 





Mk xii. 18—27 
(R.V.) contd. 
neither marry, nor 
are given in mar- 
riage; but are as 
angels in heaven. 


(26) But as touch- 
ind the dead, that 
they are raised ; have 
ye not read in the 
book of Moses, in 
[the place concern- 
ing] the Bush, how 
God spake unto him, 
saying, I [am] the 
God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of 
Jacob? 

27) He is not the 
God of the dead, but 
of the living: ye do 
greatly err. 


Mt. xxii. 23—33 
(R.V.) contd. 


are given in magrri- 
age, but are as angels 
(many anc. auth. add 
of God) in heaven. 


(31) But as touch- 
ing the resurrection 
of the dead, have ye 
not read that which 
was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, 

(32) Iam the God 
of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? God 
is not [the God] of 
the dead, but of the 
living. 

(33) And when the 
multitudes heard it, 
they were astonished 
at his teaching. 


Lk. xx. 27—38 
(R.V.) contd. 


the resurrection from 
the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given 
in marriage ; 

(36) For neither 
can they’ die any 
more: for they are 
equal untotheangels ; 
and are sons of God, 
being sons of the 
resurrection. 

(37) But that the 
dead are raised, even 
Moses shewed, in [the 
place concerning] the 
Bush, when he call- 
eth the Lord the God 
of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. 

(38) Now he is not 
the God of the dead, 
but of the living: 
for all live unto him, 


1 Mk xii. 24—7 ov Ova TovTo mAavacbe..+;...70AV Tava Oe. 
2 Mk xii. 24 od dia rodro mdavacde py ciddres ras ypapas nde Thy 


Svvapiv tov Oeov; 
5 Mk sais 18 
Kal épxovra 2addov- 

Katou m™pos avror, oirwves 

pee avacraciv pr 

eval. 


Mt. xxii. 23 


ev exeivy) v7) npéepa 
m™poondOov auT@ 2addov- 
Kaior, ee pry iva 
avaoracw . 
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the parall. Mt. xxii. 29 omits.ov 61a rovro. 


Wks, 27, 
mpowedOdvres b€ 
TWes TOV ZadSoukaior, 
ol alge avactracw 
pan eiva. 
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The Sadducees are said to have accepted the Pentateuch 
but to have rejected or subordinated the rest of the Scriptures, 
and this statement about them is confirmed by the fact that ~ 
Jesus, in His controversy with them, appeals to the Pentateuch, 
and not to the rest of the Scriptures where He could have 
found much more cogent texts for proving the Resurrection. 
This being the case, was it right to say that the Sadducees did 
not “know” the Scriptures, instead of saying that they did not 
“accept” a large part of them? Doubtless, Mark’s tradition 
meant that they did not really “‘ know” even those Scriptures that 
they accepted, that is to say, did not know their spirit, and the 
revelation that they contained of the underlying “power of 
God.’ But Luke may well have felt that Mark did not make 
this meaning clear. 

Accordingly Luke first gives a brief description of the 
changed condition awaiting those who are “‘accounted worthy 
to attain that aeon!.” These, he says, are “‘egual-to-angels”’ 





1 Lk. xx. 35 of d€ katagiwOévres Tov aidvos exeivov Tuxelv Kali THs 
dvaoracews THS ek vexpov... (36) od€ yap dmobaveiv eri SivavTa, iody- 
yedou ydp eiow, Kal viol eiowy Geov THs avactacews viol dvtes. Wetstein on 
Lk. xx. 35, and Dalman Words p. 119, shew that the phrase “ worthy 
of the life, or world, to come” is frequent in the Talmud; and 
Wetstein on Lk. xvi. 8 shews the same about “sons of the. world 
to come,”’ as opposed to “sons of this world.”” It means “worthy of 
the future life” (as in Heb. “son of death,” or “of scourging”’ (Gesen. 
121 b) may mean “worthy of death, or scourging”’). Luke extends 
these phrases from meaning the elect on earth to mean fruition in 
heaven. He adds “they can no longer die.’’ Perhaps he does 
this in order to shew that he does not mean “sons of eternal life on 
earth.” John however says the same thing about the life that 
springs from belief in Christ, apparently without regard to its being. 
on earth or in heaven (xi. 25—-6), “I am the resurrection and the life. 
He that believeth on me, though he die [in appearance], yet shall he 
live [in truth]. And whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never [in truth] die.” 

Justin Martyr asserts (Tvyph. § 80) that he and all right- uatnaedt 
Christians are assured that there will be first a resurrection of the 
dead and a millennium in Jerusalem, which will then be built as the 
prophets predict; and he concludes a long proof of this, from Isaiah 
(xv. 17—25), by saying (ib. § 81) that John one of the apostles of 
Christ prophesied this millennium, to be followed by the general 
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—an expression substituted by him for the Marcan “as angels. 
im heaven.” Then he says that “‘even Moses’ ’—though his part 
was rather that of Lawgiver than that of Prophet and Revealer 
—"“ intimated,” or “‘indicated2,” that the dead are raised, “ia 
[the place about] the Bush” when he calls the Lord “the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”’ This 
was not “‘taught” by Moses, or “ proclaimed,” or “revealed,” 
or even “‘shewn,” but it was ‘“‘intimated” or “indicated” by 





and eternal resurrection and judgment of all men, “even as our Lord 
also said (Lk. xx. 36) They shall neither marry nor be given in 
marriage, but shall be equal to the angels, the children of the God 
of the resurrection (réxva tov Geod ths dvacrdcews ovTes).” ; 

1 “Iodyyehos is not alleged (Steph. Thes.) from any author before 
Luke. It is analogous to ivodaiywv. Luke substitutes “equal to 
angels” for “like (#s) angels,” because men, having experienced 
temptation, sin and redemption, can never be “like” angels, who 
have not had these experiences. But they may be “equal [in rank]”’ 
to angels. Yet the word raises difficult questions as to the nature 
of the equality. The Biblical phrase rendered “a little lower than 
the angels” in the LXX and Targum of Ps. viii. 5, and its adoption 
in Heb. ii. 7, should be compared with Philo i. 164 “ Abraham, having 
quitted mortality (ék\irav ra Ovnra) is gathered to the people of God 
(mpootiderae 74 Ocod had), enjoying the fruit of incorruptibility, 
having become equal to angels (icos dyyéAous yeyoves). For angels 
are God’s army, bodiless and blessed souls.”’ Origen (Cels. iv. 29) 
says that angels are only superior to men “on these terms (ovros),”’ 
namely, that men, when perfected, become “equal-to-angels.’’ Else- 
where he says (De Princip. iv. 29, Lomm. xxi. 466) that Christ is 
in Gabriel and Michael, as also in Paul and Peter. See Mayor’s note 
on Clem. Alex. 866, shewing that Clem, Alex. freq. uses iodyyedos to 
express the progress of the soul. 

2 Lk. xx. 37 eunvvcev, not “shewed (éd7Awce)’’ or “manifested 
(epavépwoe).”” Mnvie, pnvutns, pnvutpov, in classical Greek, mostly 
imply “giving information” (as in Jn xi. 57), an “informer,” “the . 
price of information”; but Steph. Thes. quotes Philo as saying (?ref.) 
pnvvovtos Sua cupBddr@y Tov Geov and it is used thus by Justin Martyr 
Apol. §§ 32, 35, 40, and Clem. Alex. 667, 849 (parall. to a\Anyopeiv) 
etc. to mean “indication through signs or symbols.’”” Such a “sign” 
would be the burning bush. Perhaps, therefore, the indirectness of 
the “indication” of the Resurrection is regarded by Luke as consisting 
not only in the words (“I am the God of Abraham’’) but also in the 
circumstances (“the bush” not consumed in the fire). 
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the sign of the Bush—burning but not consumed—when 
studied as the sequel of the promise made to the faithful 
Abraham and carried on through Isaac and Jacob to their 
descendants in Egypt. 

“The God of Abraham” could not have been revealed as 
a name of God, if Abraham had been a mere creature of days, 
dying for ever; therefore Abraham and his faithful descendants 
must rise from the dead. That is the line of argument. Luke 
adds, “For all live unto him [7.e. God].””. Apparently by “all,” 
he means “all that really live, all that have spiritual life.” 
These, he says, “‘live to God.” That is, they live only in corre- 
spondence to Him, as the planets shine only in correspondence 
to the sun. Origen is probably right in interpreting Luke thus}. 
‘Perhaps Luke adds the words to make the Marcan text clear. 
But the addition itself is far from clear. 

John, though he nowhere mentions Sadducees, teaches, 
through the acts and sayings of Jesus, a doctrine that bears on 
the Synoptic narrative of Christ’s controversy with them. He 
concentrates himself on the positive and essential meaning of 
“resSurrection.”’ Instead of protesting that it zs not life in the 
flesh, he insists that it 7s life in Christ. He represents Jesus 





1 Origen ad loc. (Lomm. iv. 171) says that “All live to him” is 
“no ordinary praise of the Patriarchs, namely, that such a one as our 
Saviour testifies to them, not only, that they live, but also that the 
life that they live they live unto God.’ Probably he does not render 
mavres ‘“‘they all’’—which would be hardly possible about three. 
He means “All that [really] live’—as the three Patriarchs, for 
example, did—“ live unto God.” 

Comp. 4 Macc. vii. 19 “those who believe that to God they do not 
die—for [they are] (domep yap, but 2eo0mep ovde, with &) [even] as our 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac [and] Jacob—but live to God,” xvi. 25 
“They [the seven martyrs] saw (iddvres) that, for the sake of God 
having died (d:a rov Oedv adwoOavovres), men (or, they) live unto God 
({@ow ro Geo) [even as] Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the 
patriarchs.”’” In the second passage, the meaning may be general, 
(1) men, having died for God, or particular, (2) they saw that they, 
the seven brethren, having died for God, weve destined to live: but 
the latter is a strained rendering of (ow. These passages indicate 
that Luke was following some current Jewish doctrine which he 
utilised to explain Christ’s words. 
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as saying to Martha “J am the resurrection and the life.”’ We 
have found Luke omitting the Marcan mention of ‘‘the power of 
God.” John nowhere in the whole of his Gospel uses the word 
“power.” But he proceeds dramatically to represent Christ as 
being God’s incarnate power—‘Christ the power of God,” as | 
Paul says*—by raising Lazarus from the dead. 

Also, whereas Luke as it were apologizes for the way in 
which Moses indirectly ‘indicated,’ rather than inculcated, 
the doctrine of the Resurrection, John will have no such apology. 
Only, what the Synoptists say about the Resurrection and the 
Life, John says about the Messiah who 7s “‘the resurrection and 
the life.” “If ye believed Moses,” Jesus says to the Jews, “ye 
would believe me, for he wrote of me%.’’ In the preceding 
context He declares that the Jews are blind, and deaf, and 
insensible to the meaning of the Scriptures*. ‘They search®>”’ 
them, but they find no real meaning in them because they are 
dead to the spirit and power of them, which is their real meaning. 
This is Mark over again, ““Ye know not the scriptures nor the 
power of God.” 

We have seen that Luke, besides omitting this, omits also 
the Marcan condemnation “Ye do greatly err,’ or literally, 
“are caused to err.” In John, there is a condemnation far 
weightier and fuller, for it implies that they erred, not through 
temporary lapse but through permanent moral defects and 
faults, negative and positive—want of the love of God and 
God’s glory, excess of the love of self and their own glory®. 
It is perhaps characteristic of Luke that he regards the Resur- 
rection as proved bysomething like a logical weighing of evidence, 
so that to reject it was a logical rather than a moral error. 
That is not the Johannine view. 





pial sal, 25) 251 Cort, 24e SAlDicv. 40. 

4 Jn v. 37—8 “ye have neither heard. ..nor seen...and ye have 
not his word abiding in you” implies defect in (1) hearing, (2) sight, 
(3) feeling or perception. 

5 Jn v. 39 “Ye search,” épevyare, prob. indicative, see Joh. Gr. 
2439 (i)—(il). : 

6 Jn v. 42 “Ye have not the love of God in yourselves,”’ 1b. 44 
“how can ye believe—ye who receive glory from one another?” 
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The addition of Luke (“all live unto him”) is quoted by 
Justin Martyr at the end of a long demonstration of a first 
resurrection—a Messianic millennium, based on a long prophecy 
of Isaiah. The same prophecy is alleged by Irenaeus to prove 
the same things. Both writers stigmatize as heretics those 
who refuse to accept the prophecy in a literal sense, and both 
of them allege the Revelation of John as supporting their views 
against dissentients*. These allegations, and their controversial 
contexts, make it probable that at a very early date the nature 
and circumstances of the Coming of the Lord and of the con- 
sequent resurrection of the disciples would be much discussed, 
and that the Fourth Evangelist would intervene as to the 
Synoptic narrative under discussion; and the Johannine texts 
above quoted make it probable that he has actually done so. 


§ 5. 


Luke omits the whole of this discussion. The Diatessaron 
places immediately after it a combination of Mark and Luke 


“What commandment is the first ?” in Mark? 





1 Justin (Tryph. §§ 80—81) quotes Is. Ixv. 17—25. Irenaeus 
(v. 34. 4) quotes Is. Ixv. 18—22. Justin quotes “John one of the 
apostles of Christ’ as prophesying this millennium. Irenaeus 
(v. 35. 2) says “In the Apocalypse John saw this new Jerusalem”’ 
and quotes Is. Ixv. 17—18. 


2 Mk xii. 28—34 Tikes sek.. 30) 3) 25 —— 


Mt. xxli. 3440, 46 
_(R.V.) 


(R.V.) 8, xx. 40 (R.V.) 
(28) And one of (34) But the (xx. 39) And cer- 
the scribes came, Pharisees, when they tain of the scribes an- 
and heard them heard that he had _ swering said, Master 


questioning together, 
and knowing that he 
had answered them 
well, asked him, 
What commandment 
is the first of all? 
(29) Jesus an- 
swered, The first is, 
Hear, O Israel; The 
Lord our God, the 
Lord is one (ov, The 
Lord [is] our God; 
the Lord is one) : 
(30) And thou 
shalt love the Lord 
thy God with (lit. 


put the Sadducees 
to silence, gathered 
themselves together. 

(35) And one ‘of 
them, a lawyer, asked 
him a question, 
tempting him, 

(36) Master (or, 
Teacher), which is 
the great command- 
ment in the law? 


(37) And he said 
unto him, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy 


(ov, Teacher), 
hast well said. 

(x. 25) And be- 
hold, a certain lawyer 
stood upand tempted 
him, saying, Master 
(or, Teacher), what 
shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? 

(26) And he said 
unto him, What is 
written in the law? 
how readest thou ? 


thou 
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thus: “ [Mark] And Jesus saw him [1.e. the scribe] that he had 
answered wisely; and he answered and said unto him, ‘Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.’ 


[Luke] ‘Thou hast 





Mk xii. 28—34 
(R.V.) contd. 
from) all thy heart, 

and with (lit. from) 
all thy soul, and with 
(it. from) all thy 
mind, and with (lit. 
from) allthy strength. 

(31) The second is 
this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thy- 
self. There is none 
other commandment 
greater than these. 

(32) And ‘the 
scribe said unto him, 
_ Of a truth, Master 
(or, Teacher), thou 
hast well said that he 
is one; and there is 
none other but he: 

(33) And to love 
him with all the 
heart, and with all 
the understanding, 
and with all the 
strength, and to love 
his neighbour as him- 
self, is much more 
than all whole burnt 
offerings and _ sacri- 
fices. 

(34) And when 
Jesus saw that he 
answered discreetly, 
he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God. 
And no man after 
that durst ask him 
any question. 


Mt. xxii. 3440, 46 
(R.V.) contd. 
God with all thy 
heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all 

thy mind. 


(38) This is the 
great and first com- 
mandment. 

(39) And a second 
like [unto it] is this 
(or, And a second is 
like unto it), Thou 
shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 

(40) On these two 
commandmentshang- 
eth the whole law, 
and the prophets. 


(46) And no one 
was able to answer 
him a word, neither 
durst any,man from 
that day forth ask 
him any more ques- 
tions. 


Lk. xx. 39, x. 25— 
8, xx. 40 (R.V.) 
contd 


@ 


(27) And he an- 
swering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord 
thy God with (lit. 
from) all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy 
strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

(28) And he said 
unto him, Thou hast 
answered right: this 
do, and thou shalt 
live. 


(xx. 40) For they 
durst not any more 
ask him any question. 


The very ample Marcan traditions about the nature of the com- 
mandment to “love,” and about its being “‘first,”” and “none greater,”’ 
are summarised in Jn xiii. 34-5 “A new commandment. ..if ye have 
This implies the preéminence of a New 
Commandment corresponding to the preéminence of the Old one. 
It is not however regarded as preéminent, or “first,” or “greater,” 
but as having a new significance, and as being essential. 


love one to another.’ 
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spoken rightly; do this, and thou shalt live.’ And he, as his 
desire was to justify himself, said unto him, ‘And who is my 
neighbour?’ Jesus said unto him ‘A man went down from 
Jerusalem’ [the Parable of the Good Samaritan]}.”” According 
to this arrangement the scribe is regarded as possibly a mere 
lip-believer ‘‘desiring to justify himself.” In word, he had 
“ spoken tightly.”” In word, he was ‘‘not far from the kingdom 
of God.”’ But was he sincere? Was he one of the “‘little ones?” 
who, according to Mark, constituted God’s Family or “ King- 





* Diatess. also combines Mark and Luke at the outset thus: 
(Mk xii. 28) “And one of the scribes, of those that knew the law 
(Lk. x. 25 vopixds), when he saw the excellence of his answer to 
them, desired to try him (Lk. x. 25, comp. Mt. xxii.-35) and said 
unto him (Lk. x. 25) ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ and 
(Mk xii. 28, Mt. xxii. 36) ‘Which of the commandments is greater 
and has precedence in the Law?’” 

Mark does not represent the scribe as “tempting” or “trying” 
Jesus. Matthew may have inferred it from the context. Delitzsch 
renders voyikds in Mt. xxii. 35 by }!aD “making wise” (with “in the 
Law”’) but in Lk. x. 25 by yay “of the Masters” (with “of the 
Law”). In Job xxxiv. 36, LXX confuses })2 with jn2 “tempt” 
(Corrections 466 (n)). And confusion may have arisen from attempts 
to describe the status of this particular ‘“‘scribe” (see Levy i. 248—9 
on bya shewing that a scribe might be called Master of Haggada, 
or of Mikra (Bible text) or of Mishna or of Talmud etc.). 

Victor, on Mark, says that he can be reconciled with Matthew 
thus: “The man at first was ‘tempting’ Jesus, but having been 
benefited by the reply [of Jesus] he was [afterwards] praised [by 
Jesus],” implying that the reply reminded the man of the duty of love 
toward one’s neighbour and converted him from his loveless. state 
of jealousy and envy. 

Nopixds, “lawyer,”’ used here alone by Matthew but freq. in 
Luke, has a technical meaning in Epictetus ii. 13. 6—8, Strabo xii. 
(p. 539), implying a legal adviser indispensable for a man that does 
not know the laws of the country (and see Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 
271 E—F on the names “Caius” etc. technically used by vopexoi). 
Comp. Rom. ii. 19, 1 Cor. i. 1g—20. The use of it in Mt.-Lk., and 
their insertion of repdfov, make it probable that they regarded 
Mark as taking too favourable a view of “the scribe” and as not 
understanding the tacit warning implied in the words “ot far from 
the kingdom of God,” that is to say, outside it, and perhaps per- 
manently outside, though close to the gate. 2. Milkexcrerea 
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dom”? “Those who are far off” is sometimes a technical term 
for Gentiles. In that sense, “not far off” might mean “an 
orthodox Jew” and, perhaps, one who exulted in his ortho- 
doxy!. This possibility must not be forgotten. 

The word “‘discreetly,’’ employéd by Mark to describe the 
character of the scribe’s reply, must be noted on account of | 
its unusual character, not being used elsewhere in Biblical 
Greek. It mostly means “‘sensibly,’”’ and may be applied to 
those who have a reasonable sense of changed circumstances 
and are open to new facts and new arguments’. But it might 
be taken to mean “‘adapting oneself to circumstances,’’ “ pru- 
dently cautious.” In that sense, it might imply insincerity or 
dishonesty—meaning “‘ wisely”’ in the sense in which the unjust 
steward is said to have “done wisely®.”” In the same sense the 
serpent is said to have been “‘ wiser” than all the other creatures 
in Paradise; and we’are told that Pharaoh proposed to “deal 
wisely,” 7.e. cunningly, with the Israelites in Egypt*. Since 





1 Comp. Acts ii. 39 (a Petrine speech) “to your children and to 
all that ave afar off,’ 1b. xxii..21 (a Pauline speech) “far hence unto the 
Gentiles,’ Eph. ii. 13—17 “ye that once were far off...peace to you 
that weve far off,” referring to Is. lvil. 19. In Luke, the Prodigal 
Son (who represents the Gentiles) is seen (xv. 20) “while he was still 
far off,’ and the Publican, as contrasted with the Pharisee, (xviii. 13) 
“stood far off.” 

2 Mk xii. 34 vovveyas, a, k “sensate,”’ b, d, Vulg. “sapienter,”’ 
SS (Burk.) “well,” Syr. (Walton) “sapienter.”” Novveyns does not 
occur anywhere in the Early Fathers (Goodspeed) but is freq. in Justin 
Martyr, meaning ‘“‘sensible,”’ “open to conviction,’”’ Apol. §§ 12, 46, 
2 Apol. § 11. In Tryph. § 87 vouvexéotata...npatnaas is Said by 
Justin to his Jewish antagonist, who has protested that he asks for 
information and not merely to raise a difficulty. Wetstein (on Mk) 
quotes Polyb. as frequently using the adv. with mpayparixas, ppovives 
and jjépws. Pseudo-Jerome, on Mk, asks “Quare non est longe qui 
venit callide?”’ which seems to imply a rendering of vouvveyds as 
“cunningly.” 

SIs Sayed cs) Gpovinas: Delitzsch has a form of Duy ‘‘shrewd,”’ 
but SS Dn “‘ wise.’ 

4 Gen. lil. I dpoviwraros, ai DYy, Onk. sim. 2.¢. (R.V.) “ subtil, Ky 
but v.r. (s. Brederek) pan, i.e. “ wese,”’ Aq. Theod. ravovpyos. Comp. 
Exod. i. 10 “let us deal wisely (05n),” 
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the scribe began to speak with the object of “tempting” Jesus 
it is natural to suppose that, when he was foiled, he made a 
discreet or artful reply to cover his defeat. Luke himself, in 
a parallel but different context, represents a phrase of similar 
_ approval as being uttered without real approval: ‘‘ But certain 
of the scribes answering said, ‘Master, thou hast well said’””— 
not that they really felt this, their real feeling being one of 
fear—“ for they no longer dared to question him about anything?.”’ 
And Mark says the same thing after the scribe’s “discreet” 
reply and Christ’s answer to it. This points to the conclusion 
that the answer was felt to be a rebuke. No one “dared to 
question Jesus any more?” and to bring upon himself a similar 
rebuke. From this it follows that, among the reasons for Luke’s 
omission of the Marcan narrative, one may have been a doubt 
as to the application of the phrase ‘‘thou hast well said,”’ or, 
‘‘answered rightly,” or, ‘answered discreetly’—a doubt not 
only as to the person answering but also as to the motive of 
the answer. 

Luke substitutes for the Marcan theoretical question as to 
what zs (“What is the first commandment?”) a practical one 
as to what must be done, ‘“‘What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” followed by another question bearing on the doing, 
“Who is the ‘neighbour’ whom I am commanded to love?” 
No direct answer is given to this by Jesus. Indirectly, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan—who shewed himself a real 
“neighbour ””—we are taught that our “neighbour” is the man 
that acts kindly to us. But if that is so, “love” becomes an 
easy affair, much easier than that which is contemplated in 
the Sermon on the Mount where the command is given “Love 
your enemies.”” The moral of the parable is not a definition, 





1 Lk. xx. 39—40. 2 Mk xii. 34. 

’ A combination of the two great commandments of love to God 
(Deut. vi. 5) and love to our neighbour (Lev. xix. 18) is found in 
Test. XII Patr., Dan § 5 “ Love the Lord through all your life, and one 
another with a true heart’ (see Charles’s note). It comes there as 
a climax—after “keep His law,” “ depart from wrath,” “hate 
lying,” “speak truth each one with his neighbour,” and after the 
promise “So...shall ye be in peace, having the God of peace....” 
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but a precept, “Go and do like the Samaritan who made him- 
self a ‘neighbour’ to a Jewish stranger in distress and thereby 
made the Jew his neighbour.” This is a beautiful moral 
appended to a beautiful story, but it does not answer the 
question ‘Who is my neighbour?” It leaves the lawyer able 
to say “If God meant ‘Love every human being as thyself’ why 
did He not say so? If He meant ‘Love a limited class of human 
beings’ why did He not define the limit?” 

How does John intervene, if at all, on these subjects, first, 
as to the nature, duty, and scope of love, and then as to the 
question whether the first and highest commandment enjoins 
love? As to the nature and scope of “loving” John says, in 
his first mention of the word, “‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have eternal lifet.’”” Yet in the Epistle 
he says “‘ Love not the world neither the things that are in the 
world2.”” In this contradiction there is no mere play on different 
meanings of ‘the world.” It is rather a warning about the 
different meanings of ‘“‘love.’’ John never tells us to love our 
enemies or even to love our neighbours. Perhaps he felt that 
the attempt to love these sometimes ended in hypocrisy®. 
When he says “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen!,” he clearly 
assumes that the “brother” is no enemy, or bestial or diabolic 
being, but a believer in Christ, lovable for his own sake as well as 
for Christ’s. And in Christ’s last commandments to the disciples, 
as recorded by John, we are bidden to love, not enemies, nor 
strangers, but “one another®.”’ 

Jesus calls this anew commandment. Its newness appears 
to consist in the new character of the love. They are, He says, 
to love one another “‘even as I have loved you.”’ What follows 
later on implies that kind of love which induces a man to “lay 
down his life for his friends®.’”” This takes us back to the first 





2 Ti pab ables axOy Te a payils aaG ye 
3 Rom. xii. 9 “the love [that-is to be the sign of the Church, 
must be} without hypocrisy.” 
4 1 Jniv. 20 (so W. H. without altern.). 
5 Jn xili. 34—5. 6 Jn xv. 13. 
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Johannine mention of the word, ‘‘God so loved the world’”— 
which shews that the Father made a sacrifice of the Son, and that | 
the Son made a sacrifice of Himself, and all for an unloving or 
even hostile world, in order that it might, if possible, be brought 
into the region of love. Thus, although we are not taught in 
word to love strangers or enemies, we are led by the love of 
Christ to feel for them something corresponding to the love of 
the Father—and this was for all ‘‘the world.” 

Thus emphasizing the self-sacrificing love of the Father 
and the Son—or of the Father through the Son—John 
emphasizes that unity of God, and that unity of God’s com- 
mandments (merged as they are in one) which Luke omits. 
The Marcan proclamation “the Lord our God is one” is 
nowhere mentioned by Matthew or Luke. But John has 
“T.and the Father are one?.”’ And the Marcan promi- 
nence given to the “first” Commandment is illustrated by 
several Johannine passages which imply the Law of Self- 
sacrifice as exemplified in the Son receiving the love and the 
commandment of the Father: “Therefore doth the Father 
love me because I lay down my life....I have authority to 
lay it down and I have authority to take it again. This com- 
mandment received I from my Father?.’’ The last Johannine 
sentence of Christ’s public teaching, though it merely mentions 
“speaking” and not acting, implies that the one commandment 
is, in effect, Self-sacrifice, incarnate in the Son of God and 
identified with eternal life: ‘I know that his commandment is 
life eternal®.”” The Unity of God Himself is connected (in the 





Bian x30: a Jn x. 17—18. 

8 Jn xii. 50. The Pauline occasional use of évrody in a somewhat 
depreciative sense (Rom. vii. 8—13, Eph. ii. 15, Tit. i. 14, comp. 
Heb. vii. 16—18) may have led to such a contempt for évrodai as 
Clem. Alex. condemns in heretics (893) dSvcapecrovpevor rais Oeics évtodais 
—rovréott TO dyim mvevparr. Hence Clem. Alex. 834 rds évrodas... 
edoKev.. .€k lds apuTdpevos mys 6 Kvptos traces them all back to their 
source. A similar feeling pervades John, who would have us regard 
them as a gift, not as a yoke, and as incarnate in Christ. Comp. 
Maccoth 24 a on Amos v. 4: Moses has 613 commandments, David 
11, Isaiah 6, Micah 3, Isaiah “again (wiederum)’’ 2, Amos 1, “Seek. 
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Fourth Gospel) with the unity of man with man, and of Man 
collectively with God, through the fulfilment of the One Com- 
mandment, To some the Johannine repetition of ‘‘one” 
attributed to Jesus in His Last Prayer may seem to border 


on superfluity, but it is assuredly deliberate}. 


§ 6. “Scribes” and “the Son of David?” 


Mark implies that the Messianic title, ‘“Son of David,’’ was 
insisted on by “the scribes” in the course of their doctrine 





ME, and ye shall live.” This may be compared with Lk. x. 28 “Do 


this and thou shalt live.” 

1 Jn xvii. 11 “that they may be one, even as we [ave one],”’ ib. 
21I—3 “that they may all be ove...that they may be one, even as 
we [are] one...that they may be perfected into one.” 


2 Mk xii. 35—8 
(R.V.) 
(35) And Jesus 
answered and said, 


as he taught in the ° 


temple, How say the 
scribes that the 
Christ is the son of 
David ? 


(36) David him- 
self said in the Holy 
Spirit, 

: The Lord said un- 

to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, 
till T make thine 
enemies the footstool 
of thy feet (some anc. 
auth. underneath thy 
feet). 

(37) David him- 
self calleth him Lord ; 
and whence is he his 
son? And the com- 
mon people (ov, the 
great multitude) 
heard him gladly. 

(38) And in his 
teaching he said, Be- 
ware of the scribes. .* 


A. F. 


Mt. xxii. 41—6 
(R.V.) 
(41) Now while 
the Pharisees were 


gathered together, 
Jesus asked them a 
question, 


(42) Saying, What 
think ye, of the 
Christ? whose son is 
he? They say unto 
him, [The son] of 
David. 

(43) He saith unto 
them, How then doth 
David in the Spirit 
call him Lord, say- 
ing, 


(44) The 


Lord 


said unto my Lord,’ 


Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I put thine 
enemies underneath 
thy feet? 


. (45) If David 
then calleth him 
Lord, how is he his 
son? 

(46) And no one 
was able to answer 
him a word.... 


23 


Lk. xx. 41—6 
(R.V.) 

(41) And he said 
unto them, How say 
they that the Christ 
is David’s son? 


(42) For David 
himself saith in the 
book of Psalms, 

The Lord said un- 
to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, 

(43) Till I make 
thine enemies the 
footstool of thy feet. 


(44) David there- 
fore calleth him Lord, 
and how is he his 
son? 

(45) And in the 
hearing of all the 
people he said unto 
his disciples, 

(46) Beware of 
the scribes.... 
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generally. But his context (‘answered and said”) might be 
taken to mean that Jesus said this in answer to some particular 
and recent utterance. Accordingly Matthew inserts a state- 
ment of the Pharisees that Christ is the Son of David, made in 
reply to a question of Jesus ‘What think ye of the Christ ? 
Whose son is he?” Now all the Synoptists have represented 
this title as being recently applied by a blind beggar, or “‘ two 
blind men,” in the neighbourhood of Jericho to Jesus on His 
way to Jerusalem}. Luke, perhaps for this reason, drops the 
word ‘“‘scribes” here, and describes Jesus as now putting to 
His former questioners—who “durst not ask him any more 
questions ”’—a question on His own account, “How say 
[they]””—that is, people in general—‘‘that the Christ is David's 
son?” This is quite different from the tradition in Mark. 

Mark’s emphasis on “‘the scribes”’ recalls Matthew’s account 
of Herod ‘gathering together all the chief priests and scribes of 
the people” when “‘he inquired of them where the Christ should 
be born; and they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judaea®.”’ 
It. recalls also a Johannine passage where those Jews who 
on scriptural or scribal grounds dispute the possibility that 
Jesus could be the Christ, are,contrasted with “[some] of the 
multitude” thus: “[Some] of the multitude therefore, when they 
heard these words [of Jesus preaching in the Temple] said, This 
is of a truth the prophet. Others [of the multitude] said, This is 
the Christ. But some said, What, doth the Christ come out of 
Galilee? Hath not the scripture said that the Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village where 
David was*?” . 

Here alone does John mention “ David,” and it is in con- 
nection with Bethlehem. But, much earlier, Bethlehem is 





1 Mk x. 47—8, Mt. xx. 30—31, Lk. xviil. 38—9, rep. twice. 

2 Mt. ii. 4—5. 

8 Jn vii. 4o—42 oi d€ Edeyov, Since oi ev does not precede, might 
mean “but they, 7.e. the previous speakers, said,’ that is to say, 
“Those who had called Jesus ‘the prophet’ moderated the enthusi- 
asm of those who said that He was ‘the Christ.’ But no version 
takes it thus. We must perhaps suppose that adda is regarded as 
equiv. to oi pév. This is Jn’s only mention of Bethlehem. 
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probably to be supposed as being in the mind of Nathanael when 
he raises a scribal objection to Philip’s acceptance of Jesus as 
the ,Deliverer, on the ground that He cannot “come out of 
Nazareth!.” No doubt the meaning is “ He must come out of 
Bethlehem.” In that passage, John makes no attempt to meet 
this objection of Nathanael’s either through words of his own 
or through words of Jesus. Nathanael overrides his own logical 
and scriptural argument by sheer illogical faith. 

Later on, John represents Nicodemus as being apparently 
silenced by a scribal objection based on locality, ‘Art thou 
also of Galilee? Search, and see that out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet (ov, not the prophet)?.’’» This follows, almost im- 
mediately after the utterance in the Temple, above quoted, 
about David and Bethlehem; and it is in the Council chamber 
of the Sanhedrin where the chief priests and Pharisees (no 
doubt including ‘‘scribes’’) are assembled. ‘‘Search and see” 
implies an appeal to those learned in the Scriptures, as “the 
scribes’’ specially professed to be; and the passage supports 
Mark in the view that “‘the scribes” emphasized some con- 
nection between the Messiah and David. The speakers in the © 
Fourth Gospel mention ‘“‘ the seed of David”’ only in connection 
with the identity of birthplace for Christ and David. Luke, in 
his own person, emphasizes these details, ‘‘ Joseph went up from 
_ Galilee out of the city of, Nazareth, into Judaea, to the city 
of David, which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the 
house and family of David.” 

The impression left on us by John is, not that he dis- 
believed in Christ’s birth at Bethlehem and descent from “ the 
house and family of David,” but that he regarded the acceptance 
of these details as not necessary for Christians. It was natural 
for scribes to lay. stress on them, but Jesus desired disciples 
‘to accept Him for His own sake—apart from “‘ David” and 
“ Bethlehem ’’—without such scribal conditions. Hence John 





vi jnit. 46" 

2 Jn vii. 52. See Joh. Gr. 2492 “No one has satisfactorily ex- 
plained the extraordinary statement attributed to the Pharisees ‘Out 
of G. ariseth no prophet.’” The sense demands the insertion of 6 
before mpopnrns. Seek ie Ae 
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represents no enlightenment-as being given even to the guileless 
Nathanael—either when he seemed likely to stumble at the 
mention of ‘“‘Nazareth” or on any subsequent occasion. Natha- 
nael, overriding the objection suggested by “ Nazareth,’’ hails 
Jesus as Son of God and King of Israel; and Jesus accepts his 
homage, and promises a future vision of glory, in which there 
shall be revealed no Son of David, but a mediating Son of Man, 
on whom the angels of God ascend and descend}. 

While considering the Johannine attitude toward “‘scribal”’ 
conditions, we should note the fact that the word “scribe,” 
abundantly used by Mark and often, though less often, by 
Matthew and Luke, is never used by John?. 

Perhaps one reason for this is the technical nature of the 
Synoptic word. Outside Palestine, grammateus, “clerk,” or 
“scribe,” might mean “‘town-clerk,” as in the Lucan narrative 
of the tumult in Ephesus’. But of course John could not, and 





‘1 Jni. 51. See Joh. Gr. 2275, Son 3136 foll., 3374 foll. 

On the words of Jesus “ David...calleth him Lord” there was no 
reason why John should intervene, as they are in all the Synoptists 
and are fairly consonant with what we learn from Justin Martyr 
(Iryph. §§ 33, 83) about Jewish tradition concerning the 11oth 
Psalm, namely, that in the second century they referred the Psalm to 
Hezekiah. This agrees with the hypothesis that in the first century 
Jews referred it to the Messiah, but in the second (when Christians 
had referred it to thezy Messiah) to Hezekiah. Later on, the Rabbis . 
referred it (says Rashi) to Abraham. But Tehill. i. 163, after 
mentioning Abraham and Moses as instances of God’s condescension, 
quotes R. Judan, in the name of R. Chama, as referring it to the 
Messiah. The Synoptists clearly assume that the Jews in Christ’s 
time accepted the statement “David calleth him Lord,” as applying 
to the Messiah, so that no one ventured to contradict it. 

® Joh. Voc. 1692 gives ypappareis Mk 22, Mt. 19, Lk. 14, Jn. o. 

® Acts xix. 35. It is not used (Goodspeed) in the early Fathers. 
Justin, the only Apologist that has it, uses it only in his Dialogue 
with the Jew, and there almost always with “ Pharisees,” and mostly 
in quotations. Tvyph. § 103 ind tév Sapicaiwy Kai ypapparéoyv Kara 
THy Sida Kadiay exreupdévres if not corrupt, may mean scribes (“[so 
called] in respect of their teaching [of the Scripture].” But comp. 
7b. § 102 “the Pharisees and scribes, and, in short, the teachers in 
your nation,” which favours the old emendation kal rév didackdhor. 
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does not, omit the fact of “scribism.’’ Only he dramatizes it. 
The basis of ‘‘scrib-ism” (morally as well as etymologically) is 
“scrip-ture” ; and among the first dramatic utterances in the 
Fourth Gospel are those based on some scriptural definition, © 
or name, of a future Saviour, or of His fore-runner, or of His 
birthplace:—“I am not the Christ,’ ‘Art thou Elijah?” 
“Art thou the Prophet?” “We have found the Messiah,’ ““We 
have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write,’ “Can any (? the) good thing come out of Nazareth!?” 
The earlier instances exemplify the inflexible scribism of the 
“priests and Levites from Jerusalem” ; the last of all exemplifies 
the flexible scribism of the open-minded Nathanael?. But they 
are all forms of “‘scribism.’’ Other forms of it follow in rapid 
succession throughout the Gospel, and especially where “ Jews” 
or Pharisees are mentioned as distinct from “multitude.” 
Indeed no Synoptic Gospel is so permeated with the thing 
though the word is nowhere to be found’. 


” 





Se MebezO ei Ait." 455340, 

2 On Jn vii. 41—2 Chrys. remarks that the objection “ Doth the 
Christ come from Galilee?” uttered by hostile Jews, and “out of 
Nazareth can any good come?”’ uttered by Nathanael, do not seem 
to be regarded in the same way. He concludes that Nathanael was 
“a lover of truth” and was helped accordingly, whereas the Jews 
merely wished to overthrow the popular beliéf that Jesus was the 
Christ. “Lover of truth” is probably implied in Jn i. 47 “truly an 
Isvaelite’”’ (whether Israel means (Sou 3140 a—b) “seeing God” or 
“striving with [the aid of] God’). Nathanael was (Mt. xiil. 52) 
a “scribe made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven,”’ and consequently 
he “brought forth things new”’ as well as “old.” 

3 “Scribe” occurs uniquely and significantly in the interpolated 
Jn viii. 3. 
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§ 7. 


“Scribes” and a poor widow, in Mark and Luke 


Mark concludes his account of Christ’s teaching in the 
Temple with a condemnation of “scribes” that “devour 


+ 





1 Mk xii. 37 b—44 
(R.V.) 


(37) And the 
common people (or, 
the great multitude) 
heard him gladly. 

(38) And in his 
teaching he said, Be- 
ware of the scribes, 
which desire to walk 
in long robes, and [to 
have] salutations in 
the marketplaces, 


(39) And chief 
seats in the syna- 
gogues, and chief 


places at feasts: 
(40) They which 
devour widows’ 
houses, and for a 
pretence make (or, 
even while for a pre- 
tence they make) 
long prayers; these 
shall receive greater 
condemnation. 


(41) And he sat 
down over against 
the treasury, and be- 
held how:the multi- 
tude cast money (it. 


Mt. xxiii. I—7 
GRAVE) 

(1) Then spake 
Jesus to the multi- 
tudes and to his dis- 
ciples, saying, 

(2) The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit 
on Moses’ seat: 

(3) All things 
therefore whatsoever 
they bid you, [these] 
do and observe: but 
do not ye after their 
works; for they say, 
and do not. 

(A) ease they 
bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be 
borne [many anc. 
auth. omit and griev- 
ous to be borne], and 
lay them on men’s 
shoulders; but they 
themselves will not 
move them with their 
finger. 

(5) But all their 
works they do for to 
be seen of men: for 


they make broad 
their phylacteries, 
and enlarge the 


borders [of their gar- 
ments], 
(6) And love the 
chief place at feasts, 
and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, 
(7) And the salu- 
tationsin the market- 
places, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi. 
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Lk. xx. 45—xxl. 4 
(R.V.) 


(45) And in the 
hearing of all the 
people he said unto 
his disciples, 

(46) Beware of 
the scribes, which 
desire to walk in long 
robes, and love salu- 
tations in the market- 
places, and _ chief 
seats in the syna- 
gogues, and chief 
places at feasts; 

(47) Which de- 
vour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence 
make long prayers: 


these shall receive 
greater condemna- 
tion. 


[Comp. Lk. xi. 43 
Woe unto you Phari- 
sees! for ye love the 
chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the 
salutations in the 
marketplaces. | 


(xxi. 1) And he 
looked up, and saw 
the rich men that 
were casting their 
gifts into the trea- 
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widows’ houses” and a story that exalts the almsgiving of 
“a poor widow.” Luke closely follows Mark in both. There. 
is consequently no question here about the rule of Johannine 


Intervention!. 





Mk xii. 37 b—44 
(R.V.) contd. 
brass) into the trea- 
* sury: and many that 
were rich cast in 
much. 

(42) And there 
came a (it. one) poor 
widow, and she cast 
in two mites, which 
make a farthing. 

(43) And he 
called. unto him his 
disciples, and _ said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, This 
poor widow cast in 
more than all they 
which are casting in- 
to the treasury : 

(44) For they all 
did cast in of their 
superfluity; but she 
of her want did cast 
in all that she had, 
[even] all her living. 


Lk. xx. 45—xxi. 4 
(R.V.) conéd. 
sury (ov, and saw 
them  that...trea- 
sury, and they were 
rich). 

(2) And he saw a 
certain poor widow, 
casting in thither two 
mites. 


(3) And he said,» 
Of a truth I say unto 
you, This poor widow 


‘cast in more than 


they all: 


(4) For all these 
did of their super- 
fluity cast in unto 
the gifts: but she of 
her want did cast in 


all the living that she 


had. 


1 Mk xii. 37 “heard him gladly,’ omitted by Mt.-Lk., can hardly 
be called an instance of the failure of Johannine Intervention. For 
it is a variation of Mk xi. 18 “was astonished at his teaching,” 
parall. Mt. om., parall. Lk. xix. 48 “hung upon him, listening.” 
John dramatizes this in vii. 46 “never man so spake,’ uttered by 
“the officers,”’ to their rulers, the “chief priests and Pharisees.”’ 

' But, with reference to Johannine Intervention, some notice is 
due here to Mk xii. 41 xaOicas parallel to Lk. xxi. I dvaBAéWas. Origen 
—(on Jn viii. 20, Lomm. ii. 150 foll.) commenting on Christ’s doctrine 

‘in the Treasury about “judging ’’—quotes Mk and Lk. fully (Lomm. 
ii. 155), but substitutes éor#s for xa@ioas in Mk, and explains ava- 
Bréas as referring to spiritual insight. SS agrees with Origen in 
substituting “standing’”’ for “sitting”? in Mk. This is very natural, 
since (see above, p. 204, n. 1) “it was not lawful to sit in the Temple.” 
Hence, too, we may explain Lk.’s substitution of “looking up”’— 
perhaps intended to suggest spiritual as well as literal vision. Schdtt- 
gen (on Mk. xii. 42) quotes Bab. Bathr. to b “ Non ponat homo demropv 
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But Matthew’s deviations demand attention. For he 
altogether omits the story of the widow. He also omits the 
charge of ‘devouring widows’ houses,” and that of ‘making 
long prayers for a pretence.’’ The latter, in Mark, may corre- 
spond to “make broad their phylacteries and enlarge the 
fringes [of their garments]”’ in Matthew’. If it does, we are 
led to ask whether “devour widows’ houses,” in Mark, may be 
based on some Jewish metaphorical expression of a phrase in 
Matthew. And this again leads us to examine the metaphor— 
in Matthew alone— They bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders?.” 

“The shoulder-Pharisee” has the first place in both the 
_Talmuds, where seven classes of Pharisees are distinguished. 
He is (presumably) the worst, for the list ends with the best, 
the Pharisee of love. The Babylonian Talmud explains “the 
shoulder-Pharisee” as meaning a Pharisee like Shechem (“ shoul- 
der”) who was circumcised for his own advantage and not for 
the honour of God. But the Jerusalem Talmud says “he 
carries his precepts upon his shoulder,” or ““he accepts the law 
as a burden,” perhaps meaning (as Levy suggests) that he 
“stoops iis shoulders” under the Law so as to make it appear 
that he is a martyr®. 





[unum] in cistam eleemosynarum.”’ One mite might be given for 
alms, but not for temple-alms. Jesus may not have seen a par- 
ticular widow giving her “two mites,’’ but Mark may have drama- 
tized what He said about the typical “widow” as though He said it 
about a single person. Comp. Sir. xxxii. (xxxv.) 1g “Do not the 
tears run down the widow’s cheeks... ?” Perhaps Jesus said “Be- 
hold, the widow giveth her two mites and this is more than the gifts 
of the rich.”” It would be easy to take it as meaning “this widow”’ 
and to explain “her two mites’’ as meaning “all that she had.” 

It has been shewn above (p. 263) that Mark’s “ sitting” may be 
explained as an allusion to Mal. iii. 3 “He shall sit as a refiner... 
and shall purify the sons of Levi...and they shall offer unto the Lord 
offerings in righteousness.’’ The widow’s offering was one of these. 

1 Mt. xxili. 5. See Son 3635 a—d. 

oO Mitesecni a. 

* See Hor. Heb. (on Mt. iii. 7) quoting Sota 22 b “ This [Pharisee] 
does as Shechem’’ (with the Gloss, “who is circumcised (Gen. xxxiv. 
2—26), but not for the honour of God”’), It also quotes J. Bevach. ix. 
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Now this explanation, though clear enough to a Jew when 
the allusion to Shechem, is pointed out, is far from clear to 
Gentiles. And it would be very natural that a translator, 
writing Greek in the fluent rhetorical style perceptible in 
Matthew’s addition, should take the clause as meaning, not 
“lade, as it were, burdens on their own shoulders,” but ‘‘lade, 
as it were, burdens on other people’s shoulders.” This Matthew 
appears to have done and to have made this the first and fore- 
most charge against the Pharisees. If this explanation is true 
we can understand why Luke, who often follows Matthew in 
rhetorical additions of this kind, has not followed him here but 
has adhered to Mark. 

Returning to Mark’s narrative we are in the first place 
confirmed—by its condemnation of scribes—in the view 
that the scribe who previously questioned Jesus about the 
one commandment was really “tempting Jesus,’ as well as 
“desiring to justify himself”; so that in fact he received 
from Jesus not praise, but latent warning, in the words “thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.” Mark’s narrative, from 
beginning to end, represents Jesus as waging two wars, one 
against “‘the scribe” as a type, and the other for “the widow”’ 
as a type. The scribes and their book-learning, supporting 
extortionate priests, had reduced the Temple to a den of robbers 
and had given dominance to an ostentatious fulfilment of the 
letter of the Law and to ostentatious giving of alms by a class 





5 (7) “He carrieth his precepts upon his shoulders,’ and adds “‘ that is, 
as the Avuch explains it, ‘wood to make a booth [in the feast of Taber- 
nacles] or something of that nature’.’’ This far-fetched explanation 
“in the Avuch (1001 a.D.) shews nothing but the difficulty of the 
allusion. J. Berach. itself adds as a further definition of the first (or, 
Shechem) Pharisee “The first is like unto a man that would take the 
Divine commandments upon his shoulders to take them away,’ i.e. get 
rid of them. But the explanation given by Levy (iv. 143 a) is far 
more probable, namely, that it is a play on the name of Shechem 
(Gen. xxxiv. 2) and the meaning of Heb. shechem “shoulder.” 
Shechem was circumcised “for a pretence,’ and the Shechem- 
Pharisee carried on his shoulders the yoke of the Law, for all men to 
see it, as though it were a crushing burden. In none of these explana- 
tions is there a thought of laying burdens on other people’s shoulders. 
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that oppressed the poor. With this antithesis Mark ends, 
‘They all [i.e. the rich] did cast into [the treasury] from their 
superfluity, but she from her want did cast in all that she had.” 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel, and inquiring what conclusion 
is assigned there to Christ’s teaching in the Temple, we. find 
ourselves confronted first with a textual difficulty. Christ’s 
teaching appears at first sight to conclude with the words 
“While ye have the light, ‘believe on the light, that ye may 
become sons of light,” followed by a statement that Jesus 
departed, ‘“These things spake Jesus and departed and. was 
hidden from them}.”’ Then follows the Evangelist’s comment, 
namely, that the Light was hidden from them through their own 
fault, ‘for they loved the glory of men more than the glory of 
God2”—words that seem to sum up the Synoptic particularities 
about ‘“‘long robes” and “‘salutations’”’ and ‘‘chief seats.” But 
then, when we are ready as it were to pass out of the Temple - 
with Jesus for the last time, the Gospel adds ‘‘But Jesus cried 
aloud and said,’ introducing a doctrine about Himself as 
“light” (“I am come, light, into the world”) and about a 
“commandment” given to Him by the Father, and about His 
knowledge that -‘“‘His commandment is eternal life*.” 

To what period and place are we to assign this crying aloud? 
Some authorities have the present or imperfect as the tenses of 
the verbs “cried” and “‘said*”; and I have found no comment 
on the place except in Nonnus, who says that it was “inside the 
Temple®>.’”’ Most readers will feel that it could hardly have - 
been anywhere else®. But they will also probably feel that 
John could not expect us to assume that Jesus, the departing 
Light, after He had withdrawn from the Temple-and. had been . 
“hidden” from the Jews, informally returned to it again in 
a visit unmentioned by the Evangelist, in order to make these 
few final remarks. The way out of the difficulty is to suppose 








1 Jn xii. 36, see Joh. Gr. 2543. . 2 Jn xii. 39—43. 

8 Jn xii. 44—50, R.V. ‘a light.” 4 Jn xii. 44 (Blass). 

5 "Inaods & taynoe Ovadeos évSoOt vnod. 

6 The two other instances of xpd¢# in Jn applied to Jesus are in 
Jn vii. 28, 37, both denoting utterances in the Temple. 
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that the past tense, “cried aloud,” is pluperfect} as often in 
John elsewhere, and that the Evangelist, in accordance with 
his habit of adding parentheses or appendices, introduces an 
appendix to shew. that the Light did not desert the Jews with- 
out full warning, ‘““But Jesus had cried and said}.”’ 

The last sentence in this Johannine appendix to Christ’s 
teaching in the Temple combines the two words introduced by 
the question of the scribe in Mark, “ What is the first command- 
ment?” and by the parallel question of the lawyer in Luke, 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life??”” In John, the “com- 
mandment” of the Father to the Son is that He should die and 
rise again for the redemption of mankind; and at the conclusion 
of the “‘crying aloud” Jesus says “I know that his commandment 
is eternal life?.” 





1 See Joh. Gr. 2459—62 on Aorist for English Pluperfect, and 
2631—5 (ii) on Johannine Parentheses. 

2S Vileeti2 oni x. 25. 

3 Jn xii. 50. 
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THE LAST DAYS 
. [Mark xiii. I—37] 
$7 I. 


In the Marcan text (‘‘what manner of stones”’) there appears 
to be an allusion to the immense size and careful preparation of 
_ the stones employed by Herod in the rebuilding of the Temple, 
which was in effect the construction of a new building?. A pious 
Jew might contrast these with the corner stone mentioned in 


The casting down of the Temple 





1 Mk xiii. r—2 
(R.V.) 


(1) And as he 
went forth out of the 
temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto 
him, Master (or, 
Teacher), behold, 
what manner of 
stones and what 
manner of buildings! 

(2) And Jesus said 
unto him, Seest thou 
these great  build- 
ings? there shall not 
be left here one stone 
upon another, which 
shall not be thrown 
down. 


Mt. xxiv. I—2 
(R.V.) 

(1) And Jesus 
went out from the 
temple, and was go- 
ing on his way; and 
his disciples came to 
him to shew him the 
buildings of the 
temple. 


(2) But he an- 
swered and said unto 
them, See ye not all 
these things? verily 
Isay unto you, There 
shall not be left here 
one stone upon an- 
other, that shall not 
be thrown down. 


Lk. xxi. 5—6 
(R.V.) 
(5) And as some 
spake of the temple, 


‘how it was adorned 


with goodly stones 
and offerings, he said, 


(6) As for these 
things which ye be- 
hold, the days will 
come, in which there 
shall not be left here 
one stone upon an- 
other, that,shall not 
be thrown down. 


For Mk xiii. 1 ‘‘one”’ parall. to Lk. xxi. 5 “some,” comp. Mk xii. 
28 “one” perhaps parall. to Lk. xx. 39 ‘“‘some,”’ on which see Cor- 


vections 463. 


In Greek, etmdyv [ 


].éx rv padnrév with an ellipsis of 


Ties, meaning “ some of the disciples said,”’ might easily be taken as 
an error for etmév [rvs] ex, “one of them said.” 
2 Joseph. Ant. xv. 11. I—7. 
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the Psalms and in the prophecy of Zechariah, and a Christian 
Jew would reflect that this exclamation ‘‘what manner of, 
stones!” was addressed to the Messiah at the very moment 
when He, the rejected Corner Stone, was going forth out of the 
Temple, leaving it to become a heap of stones, a ruin. 

Luke says that the Temple was “adorned with goodly 
stones and dedicated-gifts,’ using the word “ anathéma,”’ 
unique in N.T.4 Josephus, in the passage where he describes 
Herod’s goodly stones, adds that “there were fixed in the 
circuit of the whole temple barbaric spoils, and all these King 
Herod dedicated, adding all that he had taken from the 
Arabians?.”” Now a fragment of Epictetus, using the very 
phrase employed by Luke, “adorn with dedicated-gifts,”’ says 
“Tf it be thy purpose to adorn the city with dedicated-gifts, 
dedicate first unto thyself that best of dedicatory-gifts, mildness, 
and righteousness, and beneficence?.” These were just the 
qualities that Herod did not possess. David was forbidden to 
build the Temple as being a man that had shed much blood?. 
Herod was notoriously a shedder of blood. The Greek word 
anathema, said by the Grammarian Moeris to be the Attic form 
of the Hellenic anathéma, occurs in the latter form almost 
invariably in LXX, and means “something dedicated to 
Jehovah for the purpose of ‘destruction.’ In this sense Paul 
uses anathéma®. Luke must have known all this when he 
inserted (what Mark and Matthew have not inserted) this 
‘adornment with dedicated gifts,’ and he may have inserted 





1 Lk. xxi. 5, Tisch. has dvaééuacw with (Alford) ADX®&, but W.H. 
avadnpacw with BQ. Oxf. Conc. LXX gives avdOeya, avaénpa under 
one heading, and always =o7N “dedicated to destruction”’—except in 
Judith (x), Macc. (3) where it means “ dedicated-gift.”” Thayer quotes 
Moeris avd@npa arrixas, avdbepa EAAnViKas. 

2 Ant. xv. 11. 3 trod & iepov mavros qv é€v KvKA@ TeTNypéva TKIAA 
BapBapixd, kal Tatra mavra Bacrdels “Hpwdns avébnxev mpoobels doa Kat 
rov “ApdBeov @haBev. Josephus freq. uses avaOnya and dvariénu. See 
Wetst. (on Lk. xxi. 5) quoting Ant. xii. 2. 7 and 5. 4, xvii. 10.3. On 
Luke, as imitating Josephus, see Introd. p. 115. 

3 Epict. Fragm. Stob. 59 (Schweig. 80) ri modw avabjpace koopeiy, 
comp. Philo ii. 589 ava@npace koopnoas...T0 iepov. 

4 x Chr. xxii. 8, xxviii. 3. 5 Rom. ix: 3, 1 Cor. xi. 3 etc. 
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it allusively. Habakkuk said that when a man “buildeth”’ 
with blood “‘the stone shall cry out of the wall?” against him. 
Similarly the stones in the Herodian temple, built up into a 
temple of ostentation by a man of blood, and used as a temple 
of extortion by priests of Mammon, might be regarded as crying 
out for dissolution?. 

There is nothing here that calls for Johannine Intervention 
since Luke does not omit or contradict anything in Mark. In 
the Johannine narrative of the Cleansing of the Temple attention 
is fixed on the spiritual corruption that is destroying the Temple 
(“destroy ye this temple’’) and on the spiritual nature of the 
Temple that will take its place. The Jews, not the disciples, 
emphasize the length of time—‘‘forty and six years” —needed - 
for the construction of the present Temple, as contrasted 
with the “three days” in which it is to be reconstructed. The 
language of the Jews represents a literal, that of Jesus a mystical 
view. The passage appears to have no contact with the Mark- 
Luke tradition about the admiration of the disciples for the 
goodly ‘‘stones.”’ 


-§ 2. “When shall these things be* ?” 


The original question seems to have been simply “When 
shall these things be, and what (shall be] the sign?” But this 





1. Hab. ii. r1—12. 

* On the other hand, Luke (xix. 40) describes Jesus, on the way 
to the City, as speaking of “stones” that would “cry out” in praise 
of the Messiah if the children of Israel were silent. These “stones” 
ought consistently to be on the road, outside the Temple, but we 
have seen (above, p. 222, n. 4) that Jerome regards them as 
belonging to the Temple. 

* Jn ii, 19—20. See Son 3194 b (referring to Joh. Gr. 2023—4) as 
to the “ forty-six years,”’ and as to the refusal of pious Jews to regard 
Herod as the builder (rather than the repairer) of the Temple. 


4 Mk xiii. 3—4 Mt xxiv. 3 Lko xxi). 7 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(3) And as he sat (3) And as he sat (7) _And they 
on the mount of on the mount of asked him, Saying, 


Olives over against 
the temple, Peter and 
James and John and 


Olives, the disciples 
came unto him 
privately, saying, 
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these things be? and 
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was felt not to go far enough. 


It was written in the beginning 


of the prophecy of Jeremiah: ‘I have put my words in thy 
mouth; see, I have set thee...to destroy and to overthrow, to 
The same words might seem necessarily 


build and to plant?.”’ 


to apply to Jesus. 
throwing.” 


When would all this take place? 
when all these things are about to be accomplished ?”’ 


He had prophesied “destroying and over- 
But He would assuredly also “build and plant.” 
“What [shall be] the sign 


So writes 


Mark. Matthew follows Mark but expresses ‘‘all’’ in detail, 
making three questions in effect :—(z) When shall the Temple 


be cast down? 


(2) What shall be the sign of Christ’s Parousia 


(“thy coming, lit. presence’)? (3) What shall be the sign of 
“the accomplishment of the aeon??” 
hand, here rejects the Marcan addition of “‘all,”’ confining the 
subject (“these things’’) to the mere destruction of the Temple. 
Later on, he retains ‘‘all”’ (with Mark) in a prophecy that 
“this generation shall not pass away till all things (Mark all these 
things) shall have come to pass?”; but in the present passage, 
we may say that Luke regards “these things” as limited to the 
fall of the Temple—included in the fall of Jerusalem which he 
- definitely describes as “compassed with armies.”’ 


John, too, has a Discourse ‘on the Last Days. 


Luke, on the other 


But it has 


nothing to do with any prophecy about the Temple. It is 





Mk xiii. 3—4 
(R.V.) contd. 
Andrew asked him 

privately, 

) Tell us, when 
shall these things be? 
and what [shall be] 
the sign when these 
things are all about 
to be accomplished ? 


1 Jerem. i, 9—1I0. 


Mt. xxiv. 3 


(R.V.) contd. 


Tell us, when 
shall these things-be ? 
and what [shall be] 
the sign of thy com- 
ing (lit. presence), 
and of the end of the 
world (ov, the con- 
summation of the 
age) ? 


(kext. 7 
(R.V.) contd. 
what [shall be] the 
sign when _ these 
things are about to 

come to pass? 


2 Mt. xxiv. 3. (i) Tapovaia and (ii) cvyréXeva occur in no Gospel 
except Mt. (i) xxiv. 3, 27, 37, 39, (ii) xiii. 39, 40, 49, xxiv. 3, XXviil. 
20. Svuvrédeva occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in Heb. ix. 26 vuvi de 


¢ pean x ’ rn Pw 
amaég €ml CvuvTEAELA TOV alaVvav. 


8 See Son 3583 a, quoting Mk xiii. 30, Mt. xxiv. 34, Lk. xxi. 32. 
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addressed to the disciples, terrified by Christ’s predictions of 
His departure from them, and it is wholly personal. | Christ’s 
“presence” indeed is promised, but not an external pavousia. 
It is an ‘‘abiding” of the Son and the Father in the heart .of 
the believer. Or it is the gift of a Paraclete, the Son’s second 
Self; to be “friend in need” to the disciples, representing the 
Son in their hearts. Whereas the Marcan Discourse is embodied 
in Christ’s answer to questions from Peter, James, John, and 
Andrew, and no particular questioners are mentioned in the 
parallel Matthew and Luke, John mentions as questioners 
Peter, Thomas, Philip, and the ‘“‘ Judas”’ called “not Iscariot?.”’ 
Mark and Matthew say that the questions were addressed 
to Jesus by the disciples as He sat on the Mount of Olives 
privately. Luke leaves us under the impression that they 
were uttered in the Temple. John does not contradict this, 
but implies that such questions as he records were uttered in 
the chamber of the Last Supper”, and he nowhere mentions the 
Mount of Olives. Luke mentions the Mount of Olives at the 
conclusion of the Discourse on’ the Last Days as being Christ’s 
» lodging-place by night, and (consistently) after the Last Supper?. 
But Luke does not connect the Mount of Olives with any 
utterance of Jesus about the Last Days except indirectly, and 
that in the Acts, after the Resurrection: ‘‘Then returned they 
unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is nigh 
unto Jerusalem, a sabbath day’s journey off*.”’ This follows the 
question “Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?” to which Jesus replies “It is not for you to know times 
or seasons, which the Father hath set within his own authority®.”’ 
At the conclusion of this reply, Jesus “was taken up®.” But 
the Ascension, according to Luke’s Gospel, took place after 
Jesus had “led them out until they were over against Bethany’.” 
It seems to follow that the Ascension is regarded as taking place 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, somewhere on the Mount of 





1 Jn xiii. 37, xiv. 5—22. 2) | misdyog ts 
SUL. xxi. 37) xily 30; AACE Ae U2 
5 Acts i. 6—7. YS AGES T.9; 


* Lk. xxiv. 50. 
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Olives, and as closely following an utterance of Jesus warning 
the disciples not to expect.to know certain ‘‘times and seasons.” 

These statements of Luke could not fail to turn the minds 
of Christians to the thought of the precise place where Jesus, 
after the Resurrection, answered the question of the disciples 
as to the time of the restoration of the kingdom of Israel and 
also ascended to heaven. Luke suggests that it was “over 
against Bethany,” and yet only “a sabbath day’s journey” 
(i.e. about six stadia) from Jerusalem. But John tells us that 
Bethany was about fifteen stadia from Jerusalem!. A reader 
of Luke’s Gospel and Acts, ignorant of the topography of 
Jerusalem and without the help of John, would naturally 
suppose that the place of the Ascension was quite close to 
Bethany, and that Bethany was little more than six stadia 
from Jerusalem. John dissipates that impression. 

Mark and the Acts, taken together, indicate that a question- 
ing of Jesus about the Coming of the New Kingdom may have 
taken place on the Mount of Olives both before and after Christ’s 
resurrection®. The accounts of His replies to them on these two 
occasions may have been intermingled. This may explain in part 
the very great deviations of Luke from Mark and Matthew as 
to Christ’s Discourse on the Last Days. 


§ 3. .the beginning of travail,” in Mark 


and Matthew? 


In the prediction of “wars” Luke alone adds that they will 
be accompanied by “ pestilences’’—as well as by “‘earthquakes”’ 


“Wars.. 





1 Jn xi. 18. 

2 ee Pistis Sophia § 4 ‘‘Quum pa6nra sederent apud sese in monte 
olivarum,”’ following § 1 ‘‘Quum Jesus resurgeret e mortuis et transi- 
geret undecim annos loquens cum suis padyras....” 

Lk. xxi. 8—i12a 


3 Mk xiii. 5—8 
(Eva) 

(5) And Jesus 
began to say unto 
them, Take heed that 
no man lead you 
astray. 

(6) Many shall 
come in my name, 


A. F. 


Mt, xxiv. 4—8 
(R.V.) 

(4) And = Jesus 
answered and said 
unto them, Take heed 
that no man lead you 


astray. 
(5) For many 
shall come in my 
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(R.V.) 

(8) And he said, 
Take heed that ye be 
not led astray: for 
many shall come " 
my name, saying, I 
am [he]; and, The 
time is at hand: go 


(Mark xiii. 5—8) 19 
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and “famines,” which Mark and Matthew also mention. It is 
probable that Luke, who often closely imitates Thucydides, 
has borrowed from him an alliterative combination of “limot 
and loimoi,” “famines and pestilences,” well known in Greece 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war, and connected by the 
historian with a Greek oracle in such a way that the jingle would 
be familiar to everyone who had even a smattering of Greek 
literature!, By adding also “tumults’”—literally “‘unsettle- 
ments”—and “terrifying portents from heaven,” Luke gives us 
the impression that he had in view the unsettled condition within 
the city of Jerusalem, and the portents in heaven above it, before 
it was taken by the Romans, which Josephus has recorded2, At 





Mk xiii. 5—8 | 

(R.V.) contd. — 
saying, I am [he]; 
and shall lead many 
astray. 

(7) And when ye 
shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars, be 
not troubled: [these 
things] must needs 
come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. 


(8) . For nation 
shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom : 


there shall be earth- 
quakes in divers 
places; there shall 
be famines: 
things are the be- 
ginning of travail. 


these | 


Mt. xxiv. 4—8 
(R.V.) contd. 
name, saying, I am 
the Christ; and shall 

lead many astray. 

(6) And ye shall 
hear of wars and 
rumours of wars: see 
that, hye bea not 
troubled: for [these 
things] must needs 
come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. 

(7) For nation 
shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: 
and there shall be 
famines and earth- 
quakes in divers 
places. 

(8) But all these 
things are the be- 
ginning of travail. 





Lk. xxi. 8—i12a 
(R.V.) contd. 


ye not after them. 


(9) And when ye 
shall hear of wars and 
tumults, be'not terri- 
fied: for these things 
must needs come to 


pass first; but the 
end is not immedi- 
ately. 


(10) Then said he 
unto them, Nation 
shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: 

(11) And there 
shall be great earth- 
quakes, and in di- 
vers places famines. 
and pestilences; and 
there shall be terrors 
and great signs from 
heaven. : 

(12) But before 
all these things.... 


1 See Introd. pp. 114—20, and especially p. 119 quoting Thuc. 


ii. 54 and adding “The noun Aojds occurs in canon. LXX only in 
i K. viii. 37, Ezek. xxxvi, 29, as a various reading and error for 
Aywss. In the MSS of Lk. xxi. 11, the order of the two nouns varies.” 

2 Joseph. Bell. vi. 5. 3 “ There stood over the city a star resembling 
a sword, and a comet that continued a whole year (cai mapareivas 


eee Me \ y 
én’ éviavTov Kounrns) 
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the same time it must be noted that in the only LXX passage 
where the*Lucan word ‘ ‘terrifying-portent” occurs, the Targum 
renders it by the same word by which it elsewhere renders 
“travail-pangs!.” The “‘travail-pangs,’ or “cords,” of the’ 
Messiah is a recognised phrase in the Talmud—meaning the 
terrors and miseries that precede the days of the Messiah? 
Luke appears to be expressing it as a Greek historian by“ portents 
from heaven.’”’ Also, in his next sentence, he seems to para- 
phrase Mark’s “beginning” (“beginning of travail”) as though 
it meant that the persecution of the disciples would be “before,” 
v.e. would be the beginning of, the horrors that would follow 
(“ Before all these things they will lay their hands on you?’’). 
John, although he does not use the word “travail,” expresses 
the Jewish thought about the “travail-pangs” of the Messiah 
in Christ’s Last Discourse when Jesus says “‘A woman when she 
is in travail (lit. 1s bringing forth) hath sorrow because her hour 





POT SHpRdes 7, “shall become for a@ terror (n3n) unto Egypt,” LXX 
Posnrpor, Targ. Non, which Targ. also uses to render I8. xxi. 3 
“pangs (OS) have seized me,” Targ. “timor (nom) apprehendit 
-eos.”” Yet on the following Hebrew words, “like the pangs of (‘7"¥) 
a woman that is bringing forth,’ the Targ. uses the ordinary Aramaic 
for “travail-pangs” pbanm. The Aramaic x>nq, “fear,’* represents 
(Brederek) a great number of Hebrew words and is mostly a religious 
fear, good or bad, of God, of false gods, of death etc. 

2 Hor. Heb. on Mk xiii. 8 quotes Sanhedr. 98.6 about “the travail- 
pangs of Messiah” as meaning “the terrors and sorrows”’ that shall 
accompany, His coming, and also Sabb. 118 a about “three miseries,” 
namely, (1) “the travail-pangs of Messiah,” (2) “the judgment of 
hell,”’ (3) “the war of Gog and Magog.” 

8 Mk xiii. 8 dpy) diver ravra, if dé be inserted (as in the parall. 
Mt.) might be taken as meaning ‘“‘ But the beginning of the travail- 
pangs will be these things’’—namely, the things about which I now 
warn you. This might be-paraphrased as “ But before all these wars 
shall come the persecutions.” 

The metaphor of 48%, in N.T., occurs only here and Acts il. 24 
Aicas Tas Sivas Tod Oavdrov. It is used literally (in simile) only in 
1 Thess. v. 3. ’28ivw occurs only in Gal. iv. 19, 27 (metaph.) and 
Rev. xii. 2 “A woman arrayed with the sun...crieth out travailing 
in birth.’ It might be applied to (1) Christ’s resurrection, (2) the 
birth of the Church. 
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is come; but when she is delivered of the child, she remembereth 
no more the anguish for the joy that a man is born into the 
world!.” There the context (‘‘I will see you again’’) shews that 
the “man” is the Saviour, loosed from “the cords of death” 
and born for the “‘ woman,” who is the Church?. 

This is an instance shewing how John sometimes intervenes 
to explain a brief Marcan tradition based on Hebrew prophecy 
and Jewish interpretation, not readily intelligible to Greeks. 
Such a tradition might be reduced by the historian Luke to 
prose, partly because he thought a historian should not (in his 
own person) write poetry, and partly because an Aramaic 
version of the original suggested a satisfactory non-metaphorical 
rendering. John does not use the Synoptic metaphorical word 
“travail-pangs,” but he uses the Synoptic thought and expands 
the metaphor into a simile that no Greeks could fail to under- 
stand. 

In the same indirect way, John deals with the word “wars.” 
All the Synoptists use it in a literal sense and connect it with 
a warning of Jesus not to be alarmed or frightened®. John 
never mentions it. Adhering to his general custom he prefers 
an admixture of a positive to a purely negative doctrine. Instead 
of saying merely “Be not alarmed at the wars of the world,” 
Jesus says, in the Fourth Gospel, first, “‘ Peace I leave with you, 
the peace that 1s my own I give unto you,” and then He adds 
“Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid4.”’ 
And later on, in the last sentence of His Discourse, He again 
implies war by mentioning “peace” and by adding a mention 
of conquest: “These things have I spoken unto you that in 
me ye may have peace. In the world ye [must] have tribu- 
lation: but be of good cheer; I have conquered the world®.”’ 

Some doctrine about “peace” must have been part of the 
Gospel of our Saviour, as indeed of any Jewish teacher regarded 
by Jews as the Messiah. For the very name “ Jerusalem” 
includes “‘peace.”’ Philo tells us that it means “the vision of 





We Hbmp vials Aig. 2 XV122. 
° Mk xiii. 7, Mt. xxiv. 6 ji} Opociode, Lk. xxi. 9 py mronOnre. 
jm xX1v. 27. She | fraWereta hrc 
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peace’.”” It would be impossible for any Messiah following on 
the lines of Hebrew prophecy to fail to recognise that if 
Jerusalem was to be cast down by war, it must also be built 
up by peace—the war transient and on earth, the peace 
permanent and from heaven. This was foreshadowed in the 
person of Melchizedek, the ancient priest of Salim—that is, of 
“peace ””—to whom Abraham paid tithes after the war against 
the five kings?. The Messiah was to be “a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek.’’ The Odes of Solomon says “ Peace 
- was prepared for you before ever your war was.’ That is the 
view that appears to underlie the Marcan metaphor under 
consideration, as well as the Talmudic metaphor of “‘the . 
travail-pangs of the Messiah®.” The evil is to be a transient 
phase preparing the way for the enduring good?.. 





1 Philo i. 691—2 “The city of God is called by Hebrews Jerusalem, 
which name, being translated, is Vision of Peace. Wherefore seek 
not the City of HIM WHO IS in this or that earthly site. ..but in 
a soul that is free from war (Wux7 adrodéu),”’ that is, free from internal 
“war.’’ God alone is “peace,” corruptible existence is “continuous 
war.” 

2 See Heb. v. 6 quoting Ps. cx. 4, based on Gen. xiv. 18. 

3 See Light 3809 b—c quoting the Midrash on Gen. xiv. 1 “ Because 
the empires went to war, Redemption came to Abraham.” In Jer. 
Bevach. ti. 4 (3) the future mother of the Messiah is described as 
saying “On the day of the infant’s birth, the Temple of Jerusalem 
is [destined to be] destroyed.’ To this a stranger replies “We are 
certain that if, because of his advent, the Temple is destroyed, it 
will also be rebuilt by him.” 

Hor. Heb. (on Mk xiii. 8) quotes from Jerome (Contr. Judaeos 1. 2) 
the following: “R. Samuel Bar Nachaman said, Whence prove you 
that in the day when the destruction of the Temple was, Messias 
was born? He answered, From Isaiah (Ixvi. 7) ‘Before she travailed 
she brought forth....’” Jerome says “It is in the Great Genesis 
[Beveshith Rabba] a very ancient book.”” No such passage occurs 1n 
‘Wiinsche’s edition of Beresh. R., which does not quote Is. Ixvi. 7 
except to say (Wi. p. 417, on Gen. xxxviii. 1) that it means “ Before 
the first Subjugator (Pharaoh) was born the last Deliverer was already 
born.” Is. liii. 12 “the twavail (ny) of his soul,” z.e., troublesome 
toil, has no connection with child-birth. 

4 The following Synoptic difference occurs after the words, 
common to all the Synoptists, “I am (he],” or “I am the Christ” :-— 
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§ 4. Persecutions} 


The next section of the Discourse on the Last Days deals 





Mk xiii. 6 Mt. xxiv. 5 Tk, sede S 
and shall deceive and shall deceive and the season has 
many. ¢ many. drawn near, go not 


after them. 


—where “deceive” (A.V.) is retained as the rendering of wAavae, so 
as to accord with the rendering of rian “deceit,” and mddvos “de- 
ceiver.’ Luke omits this (as also he omits Mk xiii. 22, Mt. xxiv. 24 
aromAavav, tAavacOa, later on), having only the passive, and this but 
once (xxi. 8). 

, It must be admitted that John nowhere indicates, verbally, in 
his Gospel, what Mark appears to mean, that “many”’ believers will 
be “deceived’”’ into unbelief. But all through the Last Discourse 
John indicates something corresponding to this. The word “many 
[people]”’ he never assigns to Jesus. But he repeatedly uses “the 
world” as a substitute for it. And “the world” is regarded as 
incapable of seeing the truth because it is under the rule of (xiv. 30) 
“the vuley of the world.’’ Itis said that (xvi. 11) “the ruler of this world 
has been judged” and that (2b. 8—g) “the world” will be “convicted ”’ 
in respect of “sin.’”” And the Epistle says (1 Jn i. 8) “If we say that 
we have no sin we deceive (mavepev) ourselves.”’ In the Last Prayer 
Jesus prays “not for the world,’’ but for those whom the Father has 
given Him “out of the world” (Jn xvii. 6—9), not that He should 
(2b. 15) “take them out of the world,” but that He should “keep 
them from the evil [one].” All this implies a vast present pre- 
dominance of a spirit of “deceit” or “self-deceit.” 

Intervention of any direct kind, however, is reserved for the 
Johannine Epistles. Comp. 1 Jn i. 8, ii. 26, iii. 7 (which mention 
“deceiving,” mavdw), 1b. iv. 6 “the spirit of deceit,” 2 Jn 7 “many 
deceivers (wdavo.) have gone forth into the world....This is the 
Deceivey and the Antichrist.’’ The “deceivers’”’ are not those who 
say that in a certain time or place they will work a miraculous 
deliverance, but those who, while professing to teach Christ’ s truth, 
do not teach righteousness, and do not make the love of the brethren 
the basis of their teaching. 


1 Mk xiii. 9o—13 
(R.V.) 

(9) But take ye 
heed to yourselves : 
for they shall deliver 
you up to councils; 
and in synagogues 


Mt. xxlv. 9—14 
(R.V.) 

(9) Then shall 
they deliver you up 
unto tribulation, and 
shall kill you: and 
ye shall be hated of 
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Lk. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 

(12) But before 
all these things, they 
shall lay their hands 
on you, and shall 
persecute you, de- 


(Mark xiii. g—13) 
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with persecutions. The difficulty of discussing it is increased 
by the fact that Matthew omits here, but places elsewhere (in 
the Precepts to the Twelve), a great deal that Mark places here. 
For example, the Marcan precept “Be not anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak,” to which the parallel Luke is similar, has 
in Matthew nothing similar here, but something closely similar 
in Matthew’s Precepts to the Twelve ‘‘Be not anxious how or 





Mk xili. 9—13 
(R.V.) conid. 
shall ye be beaten; 
and before governors 
and kings shall ye 
stand for my sake, 
for a testimony unto 

them. 

(10) ‘And’ the 
gospel must first be 
preached unto all the 
nations. 

(11) And when 
they lead you [to 
judgment], and de- 
liver you up, be not 
anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak : 
but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that 


hour, that speak ye: . 


for it is not ye that 
, speak, but the Holy 
Ghost. 


(12) And brother 
shall deliver up 
brother to death, and 
the father his child; 


and children shall 
rise up against 
parents, and cause 


them to be.put to 
death (ov, put them 
to death). 

(13) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth 
to the end, the same 
shall be saved. 


Mt. xxiv. 9—14 
‘(R.V.) contd. 


all the nations for 
my name’s sake. 

(10) And then 
shall many stumble, 
and shall deliver up 
one another, | and 
shall hate one an- 
other. 

(11) And many 
false prophets shall 
arise, and shall lead 
many astray. 

(12) And because 
iniquity shall be 
multiplied, the love 
of the many shall 
wax cold. 

(13) But he that 
endureth to the end, 
the same shall be 
saved. 

(14) And __ this 
gospel (or, these good 
tidings) of the king- 
dom shall be preach- 
ed in the whole world 
(lit. inhabited earth) 
for a testimony unto 
all the nations; and 
then shall the end 
come. 
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Lk. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


livering you up to the 
synagogues and pris- 
ons, bringing you 
before kings and 
governors for my 
name’s sake. 

(13) It shall turn 
unto you for a testi- 
mony. 


(04) > (Settle) 16 
therefore in your 
hearts, not to medi- 
tate beforehand how 
to answer. 

(15) For I will 
give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries 
shall not»be able to 
withstand or to gain- 
Say. 

(16) But ye shall 
be delivered up even 
by parents, and 
brethren, and kins- 
folk, and _ friends; 
and [some] of you 
shall they cause to be 
put to death (07, shall 
they put to death). 


(17) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake. 

(18) And not a 
hair of your head 
shall perish. 

(19) In your 
patience ye shall win 
your souls (or, lives). 
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what ye shall speak.” 


It will therefore be convenient to 


print the persecution-extracts from Matthew’s Precepts below 
and to repeat Mark and Luke along with them in parallel 


columns2. 


Another version of the precept “Be not anxious” 





TMi xt. TI 

Kal 6ray dyoow tas 
mapadiWovres, ju) ™po- 
pepysvare Ti adnonTe, 
av’ 6 édv S067 dpiv év 
exeivy TH Opa TovTo Aa- 
Aeire, ov yap eoTe vpets 
oi Aadovvtes adda TO 
mvedpa TO ayo. 


2 Mk xiii. 9—13 
(RYV.) 

(9) But take ye 
heed to yourselves: 
for they shall deliver 
you up to councils; 
and in synagogues 
shall ye be beaten; 
and before governors 
and kings shall ye 
stand for my sake, 
for a testimony unto 
them. 

(10) And _ the 
gospel must first be 
preached unto all the 
nations. 

(tr) And when 
they lead you [to 
judgment], and de- 
liver you up, be not 
anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak: 
but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy 
Ghost. 

(12) And brother 
shall deliver up 
brother to death, and 
the father his child; 
and children shall 
rise up against par- 
ents, and cause them 
to be put to death 


Mt. x. 1I9—20 
(Precepts) 
étav dé rapadaow 
tuas, py pepluynonre 
mas 7} TL NaAnonte: So- 
Onoera yap wvpiv ev 
exelvn TH @pa TL Aady- 
OnTe: ov yap vpets eaTe 
of Aadodvtes GAA 7d 
Tvedpa TOU TAaTpos UMaV 
TO Nadovy ev vpiv. 
Mt. x. 17—22 
(R.V.) 


(17) But beware 
of men: for they will 
deliver you up to 
councils, and in their 
synagogues they will 
scourge you; 

(18) Yea and be- 
fore governors and 
kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, 
for a testimony to 
them and to the 
Gentiles. 

(19) But when 
they deliver you up, 
be not anxious how 
or what ye _ shall 
speak: for it shall be 
given you in that 
hour what ye shall 
speak. 

(20) For it is not 
ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh 
in you. 

(21) And brother 
shall deliver up 
brother to death, and 
the father his child: 
and children | shall 
rise up against par- 
ents and cause them 
to be put to death 
(or, put them to 
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Lk. xxi. 14—I5 

Bere obv ev Tais Kap- 
Siais tpaov py mpo- 
pederay amodoynOnv ar, 
eyo yap. dace tpiv 
oTopa Kal copiav a ov 
Ovvynoovta: avtTioTnvat 
 dvrevmetvy Graves ot 
GvTikeiwevor dpi. 


Lk. xxi. 12—19 
(R.V.) 


(12) But before 
all these things, they 
shall lay their hands 
on you, and _ shall 
persecute you, de- 
livering you up to 
the synagogues and 
prisons, bringing you 
before kings and 
governors for my 
name’s sake. 

(13) It shall turn © 
unto you for a testi- 
mony. 

wilua) Settles fat 
therefore in your 
hearts, not to medi- 
tate beforehand how 
to answer: 

(15) For, I will 
give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all 
your adversaries shall 
not be able to with- 
stand or to gainsay. 

(16) But ye shall 
be delivered up even 
by parents, and 
brethren, and kins- 
folk, and_ friends; 
and [some] of you 
shall they cause to be 
put to death (or, 
shall they put to 
death). 


(Mark xiii. 9—13) 
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is placed by Luke on an earlier occasion and this too is printed 
below in Greek?. 

It would be linguistically and archaeologically interesting to 
investigate all the Synoptic variations?, but space necessitates 
our limitation to traditions of Mark, or Mark and Matthew, 
omitted by Luke. These are (1) (Mark) ‘‘ye shall be beaten,” 
(2) (Mark-Matthew) a statement that “the gospel” must be 
“preached ” everywhere, (3) (Mark-Matthew) “ He that endureth 
to the end, the same shall be saved.’’ To these it will be con- 
venient to add (4) (Mark) “It is not ye that speak but the Holy 
Spirit”; for this, though it has parallels in Matthew and Luke 
elsewhere, has no parallel in Matthew’s or Luke’s Discourse on 


the Last Days. 


(1) In the parallel to Mark’s prediction of “beating?,”’ 





Mk xiii. 9—13 

(R.V.) contd. 
(ov, ‘put them to 
death). 

(13) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s saké: 
but he that endureth 
to the end, the same 
shall be saved. 


1 Mk xiii. 11 

kal Grav dyoow tpas 
mapad.ioovres, 4 Tmpo- 
pepysvare ti NaAnoNTE, 
aX 6 éav 6009 dpiv 
év éxeivn TH Opa Tovro 
Aadeire, ov yap arte 
tpets of Nadovvres GANA 
TO Tvevpa TO dytov. 


Mt. x, 17—22 
(R.V.) contd. 
death). 


(22) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth 
to the end, the same 
shall be saved. 


Mt. x. 19—20 

érav Oe mapadacw 
ipas, pi) mepyuvhonre 
was f Th Aadnonre’ 6o- 
Onoerar yap wtpiv ev 


> , aad , , 
exeivn TH Opa ti adn-_ 


OnTE’ ov yap vpeis care 
oi Nadovvtes GANA TO 
TVEdpLa TOD TATPOS LPLOV 
TO Nadovy ev vpv. 


Lk. xxi, I2—I9 
(R.V.) contd. 

(17) And ye shall 
be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake. 

(18) And not a 
hair of your head 
shall perish. 

(ro) In your 
patience ye shall win 
your souls (07, lives). 

Lk. xii. 1I—12 

“Orav b€ ciahépwou 
bpas én Tas ouvayeyas 
Kal Tas dpxas kal Tas 
efovgias, py) mepluynonre 
mos [i ti] drohoynono de 
A Tl eimnre* TO yap aytov 
mrvedpa Oudd&er Vas €v 
avtn Tn Spa a Set ciety. 


2 In particular Mt. xxiv. 9 rapadacovow ipas cis Oi invites 


discussion. 


But it will be more conveniently discussed when we 


come to Mk xiii. 19 Otis and to the question why Luke never uses 


Oris. 


3 Mk xiii. 9 mapaddcovow tpas «is cuvédpra kal éis ouvaywyas 


dapnoeo Ge. 


The Diatessavon omits this and follows Luke (xxi. 12) 


who (like Mt. xxiv. 9) makes no mention of “beating” or “scourging.”’ 
Consequently the Diatessaron confines Christ’s prediction of scourging 
to the Precepts to the Twelve, Mt. x. 17 mapadaoovow yap vpas 


5 - i 2 aan 
eis ovvédpia Kal ev rais cuvaywyais aitdv paotrymcovgw vpas. 


(Mark xiii. 9—13) 
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Luke mentions “persecuting'.”” John represents Jesus, in the 
Discourse on the Last Days, as saying to the disciples “‘If they 
persecuted me they will also persecute you?.’’ This is the only 
Johannine use of “persecute” in Christ’s words’. John does 
not say here that this ‘‘ persecuting”’ was to be in “synagogues.” 
But a little later he represents Jesus as saying to the disciples: 
“These things have I spoken unto you that ye should not be 
made to stumble....They shall put you out of the synagogue, 
yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you shall think 
that he offereth service unto God#.”’ John previously mentions 





tradition (lit.) “ye shall be beaten into (cis) synagogues’? might 
be defended by Mk i. 21 (v.r.) “he [habitually] taught into (eis) the 
synagogue,” 7.e¢. “he [habitually] went into the synagogue and 
taught”; but it is more difficult, since the “beating” cannot so 
easily be regarded as habitual. In Lk. xii. 11 ciopépwow (or dépoow) 
€mt (or eis) Tas cuvaywyas suggests “carrying into the synagogues,” 
which might point to a tradition “Ye shall be carried” (comp. 
aipe (atrov) in Lk. xxiii. 18, Jn xix. 15, Acts xxi. 36, xxii. 22). 
Ap@noeoGe might be a corruption of Mk dapyoecGe written (Steph. 
Thes. ii. 1008) SapOnoecbe. It may be suggested that Mk xiii. 9 
is itsélf a corruption for xai eis auvaywyas 6 apOnoecGe (for kai. ..O€ 
see Mt. x. 18 etc.). But in favour of dapnoecde is (1) the strangeness 
of the phrase, (2) the fact that Mark might use it as a fulfilment of 
a prophecy implied in his version of the Parable of the Vineyard 
where dépw is twice used (Mk xii. 3, 5). Aépw is used by Luke also 
there (xx. Io, 11) and in Acts v. 40 of the “beating” of the Apostles 
in the presence of the Sanhedrin. This makes it all the more 
remarkable that Luke nowhere describes Jesus as predicting this 
kind of persecution for His disciples. * 

1 Lk. xxi. 12 mpd 8€ rovrav mdvtwv émiBarovow ep tpas ras xeipas 
arov Kai dimEovow mapadddyres eis rds ouvaywyas Kai duAdakas. AtoxKa, 
“drive,” might be either.a general term “persecute,” or a particular 
term “drive [with blows]” (comp. ¢pyodim«rns). See Wetstein (on 
Mt. x. 17), quoting Epiphan. Haer. Ebionit. 1. 10, P. 135, Tov dé dvdpa 
dpmafovoww ouvpovtes yaual Kal Bodytes Kai aixias emupepovtes ov ras 
TUXOvVEAS, amdyouTr pev eis THY cvvaywyny, Kal pacricovael ovrov, and 
Evang. Petr. § 3, MS edpopev, edd. txt oUp@per. re 

CN |fial SorgeeXoy 

* The only other instance of Siox@ in Jn is Jn Vv. 16 eSiwxoyv rov 
‘Ingovy followed by v. 18 “sought the more to Rill him,” which implies 
that dvoc did not refer to small acts of persecution. 

4 Jn xvi. I—2. 
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“puting out of the synagogue’’ as a punishment inflicted, or 
impending, on followers of Jesus!. The Greek “ persecute,” 
meaning “drive,” might also mean “ drive out” or “drive away.” 

It is difficult to see how “drive out from synagogue’ could 
be confused with “persecute in synagogue’—though punish- 
ment inflicted im a synagogue might often terminate in expulsion 
from the synagogue. But the following facts should be con- 
sidered together. (1) Here, where Mark connects ‘‘synagogues”’ 
with beating, Luke connects them with “‘ delivering up” preceded 
by “persecuting”; (2) Luke, and Luke alone, mentions an 

‘instance where Jesus was actually cast out of a synagogue (the 
one in Nazareth) with the intention of killing Him?; (3) John, 
and John alone, thrice uses the compound adjective “ outside- 
synagogue” (aposynagogos), twice in narrative, and once in 
Christ’s words when He prepared His disciples to expect “ casting 
out from the synagogue”’ as a punishment. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suspect some confusion between a literal and 
a moral “casting out,’’ such as might explain, in part, Luke’s 
extraordinary and improbable story, and also the Synoptic 
omission of the Johannine prediction—a prediction by no means 
improbable. . 

Comparing Mark’s tradition about “beating (lit.) «into 
synagogues” following “they shall deliver you up to councils 
(or, synedria)” with the version given by Matthew in the 
Precepts to the Twelve, we see that, in the latter, Matthew has 
both the Marcan words thus: “They will deliver you up to 
synedria, and in their synagogues they will scourge you.” 
This appears to mean “‘ They will deliver you up to the synedrion, 
or Council of Three, attached to every synagogue, and then, 
after being condemned by it, you will be taken into the synagogue 
to be beaten’’—thus explaining Mark’s ‘‘beaten into the syna- 
gogues*.”’ 





fF Jn it: 226K 42. 2 Dik. iw. 20. 

8 See Hor. Heb. on Mt. x. 17, which also calls attention to Mt. 
(ib.) mpooéxere aro Tov avOpamev ” ‘beware of men,” and asks moo 
whom else should they beware?”’ It suggests that ‘wax, “men of,” 
might have meant “men of the great assembly,” “men of the house of 
judgment” etc. The Aramaic phrase for “the men of the great 
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(2) About the statement of Mark and Matthew that “the 
Gospel” shall be “preached” everywhere John could not 
verbally intervene. ‘For he. abstains, not only as Luke does, 
from the word evangelion, “gospel,” but also from the verb 
evangelize, which Luke very often uses, and from the verb 
“‘breach,” which all the Synoptists use. Yet the thought of 
“the preaching of the Gospel” underlies the Johannine Dis- 
course, though expressed in different words. In John, the 
disciples are not to “preach,” but to “bear witness.’’ And 
“the Gospel” to which they bear witness is ‘the Son” Himself. 
Or we may describe it as all that is implied by the indwelling 
of the Son in the hearts of men, uniting them with the Father 
through the Spirit of truth and love. 

Therefore, in the Johannine Last Discourse, instead of 
saying to the disciples, “Ye shall preach the Gospel,’ Jesus 
says to them “When the Paraclete is come...he shall bear 
witness of me, and ye also bear witness!.”” To what audience 
are the Apostles to ‘‘bear” this “witness” about the Son? 
It is not stated in detail (as being “kings” or “‘governors” or 
‘‘nations”’) but it is implied that the disciples bear witness to 
the world at large. The Paraclete, it is said, will “convict the 
world?,” but the Paraclete cannot do this except through the 





council” is (Levy Ch. i. 3736) Sn27 NnwID WIN. Perhaps the 
similarity of the first two words might cause the second to be dropped. 
1 Jn xv. 26—7 kal tpeis dé paptupeire, Lit. “and, what is more, 
ye too [are appointed to] bear witness.”’ Comp. Is. xliii. Io, 12, 
xliv. 8, “ye are my witnesses,” where the context represents the 
Lord as having proclaimed Himself to be the One Creator and 
Redeemer, in the presence of Israel, whom He thrice declarés to be 
His “ witnesses,”’ that is, appointed to bear witness to the world con- 
cerning this truth. It implies an imperative (“become ye my- wit- 
nesses’’) and is once mistranslated as an imperative by LXX xliii. ro 
yéveoOe. But it is indicative. So it is here, almost certainly, in Jn, 
though Westcott raises a doubt. The indicative is supported by the 
Johannine use of xai...d€ in vi. 51, viii. 16, 17, and 1 Jn i. 3. The 
Spirit, and the Spirit alone, ‘will be” the primary and originating 
Witness, but the Apostles “are,” for the time, the appointed agents 
for conveying the witness of the Spirit to the world. Chrys. kai ipeis 
dé éxere ro d&idricrov, though not perhaps exactly expressing the 
meaning, accepts the indicative. 2 Jn xvi. 7—8. 
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disciples. Later on, Jesus says that the unity of the disciples 
among themselves, and with God, is to cause “the world” to 
believe:_ ““That they may all be one; even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, that the 
world may believe that thou didst send me}.”’ 

(3) The Mark-Matthew tradition ““He that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved,” is parallel to the Lucan “In your 
endurance ye shall win your souls?.’”’ John nowhere speaks of 
“enduring.” The verb means literally “ wait-under,’’ 2.e. “ wait- 
under stress,”’ and especially “under pressure of attack from an 
enemy.” Hence, in literary Greek, with an accusative, it means 
“resist an enemy” or anything regarded as an enemy, ¢.g. a 
temptation. But in LXX it frequently represents a Hebrew 
word meaning “wait-eagerly-for,’’ and especially fer the help 
of Jehovah®. Symmachus frequently corrects the LXX word 
when thus used; and sometimes he substitutes a word com- 
pounded of “wait” and ‘“‘up4.” 

John uses the uncompounded verb “wait” or “‘abide®.” He 
does not however define it by its object as the Psalmists do 
(“await the Lord’’) but by the element, atmosphere, or region 
of the waiting, “await 7m the Lord.’ Nor does he speak of 
“waiting tll the end” as Mark and Matthew do. “End”’ is 
a word that John never uses except in the sentence “ Jesus, 
having loved his own [disciples] that were in the world, loved 
-them to the end®.”’ What was that “end”? According to the 
letter it would mean “‘the end of Christ’s earthly life.” But 
John suggests that Christ is Himself in some sense “‘the end,” 





1 Jn xvii. 22. In emphasizing and defining this “witness” of 
the disciples, John may have been influenced by the occurrence of 
the Synoptic phrase cis papripuoy in very different contexts, Mk xiii. 
Q «is paptipiov adrois, Mt. xxiv. 14 «is papripiov maoww rTois eOveow, 
Lk. xxi. 13 dmoBynoera ipiv eis papripiov. 

2 Mk xiii. 13, Mt. xxiv. 13 6 d€ Umopeivas eis TéXos otros TwOnoeTaL, 
Lk. xxi. 19 ev ry bropov7, tpov Krncecbe Tas Wuyas vpav. 

8 See Gesen. 875 b, and Oxf. Conc. LXX tmopévo. | 

IBF RNAS 20 0if5 boy XXVU. 14, LXX izopévo, Sym. dvapévo. 

5 Mévw, in A.V. of N.T., means abide, continue, dwell, endure, be 
present, remain, stand, tarry [for] (see Strong’s Concordance). 

6 Jn xiii. 1. See Joh. Gr. 2319—21. 
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the spiritual “end,” and that He loved His disciples and will 
love them to an end that is without any end, a timeless per- 
' fection. 

Hence the Johannine “waiting” is not a resistance of 
temptation up to some definite point of time. Nor does it 
imply (as Luke implies) that a man “wins” his own soul, or 
spiritual life, by such resistance. It would be truer to say that 
a man retains and develops his spiritual life by “abiding” in 
Him who is the end as well as the beginning: “Abide im me, 
and I in you....He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit....If ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ask whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto yout.” 
It is also implied at the end of the Gospel that the “‘awaiting”’ 
or “abiding” of the disciple whom Jesus specially “loved” may 
or may not continue while some “coming” of Jesus is being 
accomplished. There is to be a “coming.’’ But as to the 
question whether the disciple will “abide” during its accomplish- 
ment Peter is told not to busy himself: “If I will that he ab:de 
while I am coming, what is that to thee??”’ 

(4) Inthe Discourse on the Last Days Mark alone mentions 
“the Holy Spirit” as “speaking” ; Matthew says practically the 
same thing in the Precepts to the Twelve, and Luke something 
similar elsewhere, but not in the Discourse?; Luke, in the 
Discourse, does not mention the Holy Spirit, but mentions a 
promise of “a mouth” and “wisdom ”’—where the Diatessaron, : 
instead of “ mouth,” substitutes “understanding.” 

All this calls for Johannine Intervention, and accordingly 
a large part of the Johannine Final Discourse does intervene. 
It deals with the doctrine of the Spirit, who is to be what 
Greeks would call the Paraclete, but Romans the Advocate. 
The Johannine Paraclete, however, means more than Advocate. 





1 Jn xv. 4—7, comp. 7b. 1o—16. 

2 Jn xxi. 22. The R.V. “tarry” has the disadvantage of not 
expressing the fact that the beloved disciple, whether he lives or 
dies, will be “abiding” in the Lord. On és %pyoua, “while I am 
coming” (not, as R.V. “li I come’’) see Law p. 525. 

® See the texts on pp. 296—7, quoting Mk xiii. 11, Mt. x. 20 
Lk. xxi. 15; and Lk. xii. 12 ‘‘the Holy Spirit shall teach you.” 
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The latter represents Luke’s conception. It suggests a barrister, 
one possessing “‘a mouth and wisdom,” sparing his client the 
trouble of “ practising beforehand” how to “make his apologia!, 
or, defence.”’ But Paraclete, though it includes that, is, in itself, 
not quite so technical; and John takes pains to make it wholly 
untechnical, giving it the general meaning of “a friend called in 
to aid,” and, in particular, the Friend, the Other Self, whom the 
Son calls in from His Father in heaven to help His brethren, 
whom He is leaving behind Him on earth. 

Both Luke and John agree that the Spirit will “‘teach”’ the 
disciples. But in a somewhat different way. Luke writes, in 
one passage, “The Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very 
hour”—that is, in the hour when the disciples are on their 
trial—‘‘ what ye ought to say”; and in another he mentions 
the promise of ‘‘a mouth and wisdom”’ that ‘adversaries shall 
not be able to withstand or gainsay*.”” This negative aspect, 
suggested by ‘“‘adversaries’’ and ‘‘not able,’”’ is somewhat too 
prominent to suit the Johannine conception of the Paraclete: 
“The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you. Peace I leave with ‘you, the 
peace that is my own I give unto you...%.” 

It may be doubted whether “the Holy Spirit,’ or the 
tradition peculiar to Luke in the Discourse, ‘“‘a mouth and 
wisdom,’ better represents the original; and whether John, in 
setting forth his doctrine of the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
is departing from Christ’s doctrine (accurately expressed by 
Luke) or returning to and explaining Christ’s doctrine—set 
forth by Mark in the old customary form (‘‘ Holy Spirit”’), 
and slightly, but not sufficiently, conformed by Matthew to 
Christ’s new and more emotional teaching (“‘ the Spirit of your 
Father ”’). 

On the one hand the ‘‘sin against the Holy Spirit,” a 
doctrine prominent in Mark, accords with the thought of Isaiah 
-about Israel’s “grieving” God’s Holy Spirit*. Also Haggai, 





1 Lk. xxi. 14 drodoynOqva rep. Lk. xii. 11, and Acts (6 times). 
BS eo, xd P25 ex 15 3 Jn xiv. 26—7. 
4 Ts, lxili, Io—11. 
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one of the Prophets of the New Temple—that Temple which 
spiritually played so large a part in Christ’s doctrine—represents 
God as saying to Israel ‘‘ My Spirit standeth in the midst of 
youl.” And Zechariah, another of that band of Prophets, 
represents Zerubbabel, the builder of the New Temple, as being 
encouraged with the words ‘Not by an army, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts*.” But in each of 
these cases the Targum departs from the original. In Isaiah, 
for example, the Targum has ‘‘They grieved the Prophets 
concerning His Holy Word”; and Ibn Ezra remarks about the 
Hebrew text “This is a figurative expression. Some under- 
stand by ‘the Holy Spirit’ the angel of the Lord*.’”’ Similarly 
we may suppose that Jesus spoke of the Holy Spirit as a Person, 
in the language of Isaiah; and that some of His disciples might 
say—somewhat in the Targumistic tone—‘“ These are figurative 
expressions.”” Then they might paraphrase ‘‘ Holy Spirit,’ for 
example, as “‘mouth and wisdom.” ; 

On the other hand, it may be reasonably said in favour of 
Luke that ‘mouth and wisdom” is not likely to be a Greek 
paraphrase. Jesus would probably express His promise of thé 
Spirit in many forms. Luke may have merely selected one of 
these (‘a mouth and wisdom’’) here and another (‘the Holy 
Spirit shall teach you’”’) elsewhere. In Exodus, where the Lord 
says to Moses about Aaron ‘ He shall be to thee as a mouth,” 
both the Targums have paraphrased ‘‘mouth”’ as ‘‘ interpreter.” 
Mark may have paraphrased here, while Luke adhered to the 
original. 








1 Hag. ii. 5. EULeCh iN Os 

3 Ibn Ezra on Is. lxiii. 10. Comp. Targ. on Ps. li. 11 Heb. (R.V.) 
“thy holy spirit,’ lt. “the spirit of thy holiness,” but Targ. “the 
prophetic spirit of thy holiness.”’ 

4 Comp. Son 3622 a—b, 3623 afoll., on Heb. “sword of two 
mouths,” i.e. “two-edged sword,” applicable to the Holy Spirit. 
- And see Exod. iv. 16 “a mouth,” Onk. and Jer. Targ.“an interpreter.” 
Beneath the Lucan word “mouth” there may be latent an allusion 
to the Hebrew metaphor of the ‘“‘mouth” or “edge” of a “sword,” . 
which Luke interpreted too negatively. Schéttgen on Heb. iv. 12 
quotes from R. Nachman “Gladius...(1) consumit et (2) vitam 
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The conclusion is doubtful. But whatever may have been 
the original of the passages here considered, it is probable that 
the personal aspect of the-Holy Spirit, sometimes even expressed 
so as to suggest the thought of a divine Mother, was more 
prominent in Christ’s doctrine than would be inferred from 
the Synoptic Gospels alone. The language used by Origen and 
Jerome indicates that it was current in the Gospel according 
tothe Hebrews. The Talmuds never favoured such expressions ; 
and among Christians other views about the birth of Jesus 
would first overshadow and then discredit a Gospel that de- 
scribed Jesus as saying ‘‘ My Mother, the Holy Spirit!.’’ Never- 
theless we shall understand the original history at the bottom of 
the Gospels all the better for keeping these words before us 
as possibly representing one phase of Christ’s thought and, on 
rare occasions, of His doctrine and most emotional utterance. 


“The Abomination of Desolation” and its sequel, 
in Mark and Matthew? 


This part of the Discourse is probably based on what 
Eusebius calls “an oracle,” given through revelation to those of 


§ 5. 





tyibuit.”” The life-giving aspect of “the sword’’ might be put on 
one side by some as being paradoxical. 
1 See Son 3430 a—b quoting Origen and Jerome. 


2 Mk xili. 14—19 
(R.V.) 

(14) But when ye 
see the abomination 
of desolation stand- 
ing where he ought 
not (let him that 
readeth understand), 
then let them that 
are in Judaea flee 
unto the mountains: 


Mt. xxiv. I15—21 
(R.V. 


(15) When there- . 


fore yeumscemtuney a. 
bomination of deso- 
lation, which ~was 
spoken of by (oy, 
through) Daniel the 
prophet, standing in 
the (ov, a) holy place 
(let him that readeth 
understand), 

(16)™ Then let 
them that are in 
Judaea flee unto the 
mountains : 
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Lk. xxi. 20—22, xvii. 
31, xxi. 23—4 (R.V.) 

(xxi. 20) But when 
yesee Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies, 
then know that her 
desolation is at hand. 


Gale Bhenk, “let 
them that are in 
Judaea flee unto the 
mountains; and let 
them that are in the 
midst of her depart 
out; and let ‘not 
them that are in the 
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approver repute in Jerusalem, by which (he says) the Christians 
‘were commanded to remove from the city and to dwell in 


a certain city of Peraea, [people] call it Pella’. 


a Ce tine Christians 


had had Luke’s clear words before them, ‘‘ When ye see Jerusalem 
they would not have needed an “oracle.” 
But a revelation somewhat like that given to Peter at Joppa’, © 
but much fuller, may have been given to selected disciples 
(Mark mentions Peter and Andrew and the sons of Zebedee?) 


encircled by armies,” 





Mk xiii. 14—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


(15) And let him 
* that is on the house- 
top not go down nor 
enter in, to take any- 
thing out of his 
house: 


(16) And let him - 


that is in the field not 
return back to take 
his cloke. 


(17) But woe unto 
them that are with 
child and to them 
that give suck in 
those days! 

(18) And pray ye 
that it be not in the 
winter, 


(19) For those 
days shall be tribula- 
tion, such as there 
hath not been the 
like from the begin- 
ning of the creation 
which God created 
until now, and never 
shall be. 


Mt. xxiv. 15—21 
(R.V.) contd. 


(17) Let him that 
is on the housetop 
not go down to take 
out the things that 
are in his house: 


18) And let him 
that is in the field not 
return back to take 
his cloke. 


(19) But woe unto 
them that are. with 
child and to them 
that give suck in 
those days! 

(20) And pray ye 
that your flight be 
not in the winter, 
neither on a sabbath : 

(2n\no Rom pthen 
shall be great tribula- 
tion, such as hath 
not been from the 
beginning of the 
world until now, no, 
nor ever shall be. 


Lk. xxi. 20—22, xvii. 
31, Xxi. 23—4 (R.V.) 
contd. 
country enter there- 

in. 

(22) For these are 
days of vengeance, 
that all things which 
are written may be 
fulfilled. 

XV1i. 31 

(31) In that day, 
he which shall be on 
the housetop, and his 
goods in the house, 
let him not go down 
to take them away: 
and let him that is in 
the field likewise not 
return back. 

Xxi. 23—4 

(23) Woe unto 
them that are with 
child and to them 
that give suck in 
those days! for there 
shall be great distress 
upon the land (o7, 
earth), and wrath 
unto this people. 

(24) And _ they 
shall fall by the edge 
of the sword, and 
shall be led captive 
into all the nations: 
and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until 
the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. 


1 Notes 2837 (iii) a quoting Euseb. iii. 5. 3. 
2 Acts x. 13 foll. 
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and may afterwards have been incorporated in Christ’s ante- 
resurrectional utterances. This would explain the extra- 
ordinary freedom with which Luke diverges from Mark. There 
would be for some time a feeling in the Church that the words 
were of the nature of an “oracle,” or dark saying. They re- 
quired interpretation—‘‘he that readeth let him understand?.”’ 
But “he that readeth” was not a part of the words of Jesus, nor 
was the context words of Jesus in the ordinary sense. 

The Mark-Matthew traditions of importance omitted by Luke 
at this point are two, Ist, a prediction of an Abomination of 
Desolation, and 2nd, a precept—if it may be so called—“ pray 
that your flight be not in winter.” 

(xt) In place of “the abomination of desolation” Luke has 
“Jerusalem surrounded by armies.” This is not Luke’s inven- 
tion. It has been shewn elsewhere? that Daniel’s Hebrew 
meant “on the wing of abominations one that maketh desolate®,”’ 
and that the word “‘wing,’”’ besides meaning part of a temple or 
other building, may be applied to the “wing” of an invading 
army, as it is by the Targum interpreting Isaiah’s words about 
the invasion of Judaea by Sennacherib: “The stretching out of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel‘.” 

There is a great diversity of early Christian opinion as to 
what this Abomination may have been. Justin Martyr, from 
whom we might have expected a comment as part of a proof 
of Christ’s prophetic power, makes no comment at all upon it, 
nor upon the context®. Irenaeus, after quoting the second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians about “‘the man of sin” destined 
to be “revealed” as “‘sitting in the temple of God®,” proceeds 
to apply this to the Temple in Jerusalem and to quote Matthew 
as referring to it in the words “the abomination of desolation. .. 


”) 





1 Mk xiii. 14, Mt. xxiv. 15, om. by Luke xxi. 20. . 

2 Notes Pref. p. xvi foll. and 2837 Ra), S Dan. 12/7. 

4 Is. viii. 8, comp Jerem. xlviii. 40 “shall fly as an eagle and 
extend his wings,’ Targ. “as On eagle that flieth, so shall a king go 
up with his army and encamp.” 

5 Clark’s Scriptural Index to Justin contains a reference to Mt. 
xxiv. II, but none to Mt. xxiv. 15—21, nor to Mk xiii. I4—I9, nor 
to Lk. xxi. 20—22, xvii. 31. 6 2 Thess. ii. 3—4. 
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standing in the holy place?.’’ This personification of the 
Abomination is favoured by the best text in Mark, which reads 
“standing” as masculine in spite of the neuter gender of 
“abomination?.” 

What course does John take? In Christ’s words, he makes 
no mention of anything that could be called a warning to the 
disciples to flee from Jerusalem at some distant period. But 
in Christ’s acts, dramatically, he represents Jesus as Himself 
going forth from the doomed City because the Power of Sin, 
the Ruler of this world, is at hand, and as saying to the disciples 
“The prince of the world cometh...Arise, let us go hence?.” 
Except in this, possibly typical “going hence,’’ John passes by 
all the detailed precepts that related to the special tribulation 
of the siege of Jerusalem, and sums them all up in one or two 
utterances by Jesus of a general nature applicable to all time, 
such as “In the world ye [must] have tvibulation; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world‘*.”’ 

The one point in which John perhaps intervenes for Mark is, 
that he helps us to understand Mark’s description of the 
Abomination as in some sense implying a person®. 

(2) The precept to “pray” that the “flight be not in 
winter”’—to which Matthew adds “neither on a sabbath®”— 
seems at first sight to be (and perhaps is) wholly omitted by 
Luke. But since we have found Luke’s “ Jerusalem surrounded 
by armies” to‘be, in reality, a parallel to ““Abomination of 
Desolation,’’ it is worth noting that the Hebrew for “winter” 
is very, similar to, and is once actually confused with, the 





1 Tren. v. 25. I—2. Jerome mentions (x) Antichrist, (2) the 
image of the Emperor brought into the Holy Place by Pilate, (3) the 
equestrian statue of Hadrian “quae in ipso Sancto Sanctorum loco 
usque in praesentem diem stetit.”’ 

* Mk xiii. 14 éo7n«dra. Inferior MSS have the neuter:, a has 
‘stare,’ Corb. ‘“‘stantem,”’ & ‘‘ stans.”’ 

* Jn xiv. 30—31. See Joh. Gr. 2428 quoting Joseph. Bell. vi. 5. 3 
about the. Voice in the Temple saying “Let us depart hence.” 

a nexyies: 

> Comp. Mk ix. 20, 26 where mvedua is regarded as masc., and also 
2 Thess. ii. O—7 70 karéyov oidare followed by pdvov 6 KaTéx@v GptTe ews 
€K peoou yévyrat. 6 Mk xiii. 18, Mt. xxiv. 20. 
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Hebrew for “a reproach,” that is, “an object of reproach!” 
In this sense, “reproach” is frequently used in prophecy, as 
in Daniel’s expostulation to the Lord: “Jerusalem and thy 
people are become a reproach [i.e. object of reproach or contempt] 
to all that are round about us®.”” Luke in his version of the Iast 
Days avoids the name of “Daniel” and substitutes “all things 
that are written®.”” We ought not therefore to be surprised 
that Luke does not use Daniel’s word for “‘veproach.”” But he 
uses language (not in the parallel Mark) borrowed from Isaiah, 
to express a warning against a moral drunkenness that would, 
in effect, make the disciples to be a reproach. He says it would 
cause the day of the Lord to come on men “‘as a snare*.’”’ There 
_ is evidence enough for a prima facie hypothesis that there has 
been some confusion between “winter” and “‘reproach.” 

If however there has been such a confusion, it will appear 
probable that the error lies with Luke and not with Mark, 
since the Marcan detail can be found in other traditions of 
Jewish or Hebrew literature. There are several such traditions, 
given below, about the kindness of God in arranging the going 
forth of Israel on various occasions so that it might not befall 
them in “winter” when women and children would suffer®. 





1 Son 3367 foll. and 3369 a, quoting Prov. xx. 4. 

2 Dan. ix. 16. SNE xy 22, 

4 Lk. xxi. 34 as mayis. See Son 3368 c—d comparing Is. v. 30, 
xxiv. I9g—20 (LXX and Theod.) with Lk. xxi. 25, 34, 36, and 
noting the words in common, namely, forms of xpaimdAn, oddos, and 
katisxvo@. To these add mayis in Is. xxiv. 17, 

5 Wetstein (on Mt.) quotes thus: “Tanchuma 52. 2 Clementiam 
magnam exhibuit Deus Israeli, nam decima mensis Tebet oportuerat 
eos migrare S.D. Ezek. xxiv. 2. Quid fecit Deus S.B. Si transmigrent 
jam, inquit, hieme, morientur omnes: tempus ergo lis elongavit, 
atque eos abduxit aestate. Eccha FR. 1. 14 Vigilavit Deus S.B. 
quomodo immitteret mihi malum illud, dixitque: si illos captivos 
duco in solstitio Tebet, ecce percutientur frigore et morientur: sed 
ecce abducam illos in aequinoctio Thamus, ut, etiamsi dormiant in 
_viis et plateis, nemo ex illis laedatur. Bamidbar R. 11. Dixit R. 
Akiba: mon eduxit eum ex Aegypto nisi mense commodo ad 
exeundum, non mense Thamus propter ardorem, nec in Tebet 
propter frigus; sed in Nisan, qui justus est ad exeundum ad iter, 
nec frigore nec ardore gravi.”’ [Continued 
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Moreover the thought of “winter,” if not needful, is at all 
events helpful in the Mark-Matthew context, ‘‘Let him that is 
in the field not return back to take his cloak1.’”’ ~Luke’s historical 
sense perhaps prevents him from accepting this. At all events, 
in his peculiar tradition about “the days of the Son of man,” 
he omits “cloak,” and is content to speak of “‘his goods in the 
house2.”” But both “cloak” and “winter” sound like parts of 
the early “oracle.” 

In what follows, whereas Mark and Matthew speak of 
unprecedented “tribulation,” thlipsis, the parallel Luke speaks 
of ‘‘necessity,” ananké?. In LXX, both these Greek words are 
used as renderings of one Hebrew word, but the Marcan word 
is much more frequent than the Lucan‘. Writing as a Greek . 
historian, Luke probably disliked ¢hlipsis, “tribulation,” because 





These traditions may be based on the dates given, first for the 
approach of Nebuchadnezzar’s army, and then for the capture of Jeru- 
salem, and then for the carrying away of the people, 2 K. xxv. I, 3, 8 
(all omitted in parall. 2 Chr. xxxvi. 11 foll.) “in the tenth month, in 
the tenth ‘day of the month,” “on the ninth day of the [fourth] 
month,” “in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the month.” 
In 7b. 3, Rashi makes no comment on “the [fourth] month”; Syr. 
has “fifth month,” Arab. “fourth month” as also Josephus Avi. x. 
8. 2. Ezek. xxiv. 1—2, after mentioning “the tenth month, in the 
tenth [day] of the month,” has “Son of man, write thee the name of 
the day, [even] of this selfsame day; the king of Babylon drew close 
unto Jerusalem this selfsame day.’ This would be in winter. But 
the city was not taken (Josephus says) till eighteen months after- 
wards, that is, im summer. The emphasis laid by Ezekiel on the 
date of the “drawing close to Jerusalem” will explain the Jewish 
traditions about the delay, or respite, from winter to summer. 

See Hor. Heb. (on Mk xiii. 32) quoting Joseph. Bell. vi. 4. 5 about 
the fatal “tenth day of the month” and Taanith ch. v. where R. 
Jochanan Ben Zaccai says it was the ninth day, but adds “If I had 


not lived in that age I had not judged it but to have happened on 
the tenth day.’’ 


1 Mk xiii. 16, Mt. xxiv. 18. 

* Lk. xvii. 31 “his goods,” ra cxevn adrod. 

8 Mk xiii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 21, Lk. xxi. 23. 

* Tromm. gives AY =dvdy«y (4), Oris (55). "Avdy«n is good lit- 
erary Greek and occurs in the Apocrypha more frequently than in 
the whole of canon. LXX. 
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it is mostly used (outside LX X) to mean medical ‘‘ constriction” 
or “‘pressure!.”’ At all events in the Parable of the Sower where 
Mark and Matthew use it, Luke uses a substitute?. Here, in 
the Last Days, Mark and Matthew repeat it later on, but Luke 
again avoids it?. ° 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we find that John shews no 
dislike for the word thlipsis. . He does not indeed use it before 
the Final Discourse. But there, like Mark and Matthew, he 
uses it twice. It is not however used in exactly the Marcan 
sense. In Mark, the meaning seems mainly physical, and there 
is nothing hopeful in the context of the predictions of “ tribu- 
lation” and of the “woe” pronounced on “those with child.” 
But John represents Jesus as saying ‘““The woman when she is 
giving birth thath sorrow...but when she hath brought forth 
the child she no longer remembereth the tvibulation.. .’’—and 
then as concluding His discourse with the words ‘‘ These things 
have I said unto you that in me ye may have peace. In the 
world ye [must] have tribulation. But be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world‘.”’ 

This is in accordance with Hebrew and Jewish views of 
‘“tribulation.”’ The first mention of ¢hlipsis is in Genesis, 
where Jacob says to his household “Put away the strange gods 
that are among you, and purify yourselves...and let us...go 
up to Bethel, and I will make there an altar unto God, who 
answered me in the day of my tribulation and was with me in 
the way that I went®.” Resh Lachish, commenting on the 





u Siem Thes. gives Ohiyris as occurring (outside LXX) only in 
Strabo and Galen. But it is freq. in Artemidorus (see Wetst. on 
Rom. ii. 9). In Luke’s time, however, Greek historians would 
probably avoid it. The noun does not occur in the Indices to ~ 
Epictetus and Plutarch. 

2 Mk iv. 17, Mt. xiii. 21 yevopévys Odipeos 7 Sees dua Tov dyov, 
Lk. vill. 13 €v kaip@ Bpagnet: 

3 Mk xiii. 24 perd ryy Odd exelvny, Mt. xxiv. 29 peta THY OdAipw 
Tov npepav exeivov, Lk. xxi, 25 om. 

4” \n xvi, 21,33. 

5 Gen. xxxv. 2—3. Deut. v. (on Deut. iti. 24, Wu. P. 23) ae 
“The idol [i.e. strange god] is near and far, but God is far and near.’ 
The strange gods were “among” the household of Jacob, but not 
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saying of David to Israel ‘The Lord hear thee in the day of 
tribulation!” likens the utterance to that of women comforting 
a woman in childbirth with the words “ He who heard thy mother 
will also hear thee. Even so David said to Israel, He who heard 
Jacob will also hear thee!.”” The Jewish comment on the Psalm 
uses the same illustration from childbirth. It adds that, just 
as a weary traveller who sees a burial place outside a city’s walls 
knows that the city is not far off, so those who see tribulations 
must also see, not far away, redemption. And it will come 
from ‘‘the God ‘of Jacob”—not from the God of Abraham or 
Isaac, but “the God of Jacob,” the Wrestler, who knew what 
trial and tribulation meant?. 

The Synoptists themselves recognise that after this tribula- 
tion (or, in Luke, ‘“‘necessity’’) there will come deliverance; but 
John’s brief tradition means more than this. It suggests that 
joy will come through tribulation. This is in accordance with 
the doctrine in the Acts that “through many tribulations we 
must needs enter into the Kingdom of God®.’”’ The Marcan 
addition about the unprecedented nature of the tribulation 
appears to be from Daniel*. The parallel Lucan addition 
certainly omits, and rather discredits, the notion of unprece- 
dentedness®. In these circumstances it would be very natural > 
that early discussion should arise among Christians concerning 
the thlipsis that their Master was said to have predicted, and 
concerning the Marcan mention of ‘“‘women with child” in the 
context, and the previous Marcan mention of “the beginning of 
travail-pangs®.”” The Jews were familiar with the prophetic 





really helpful. They were “near” and “[really] far.” God is in 
heaven, and therefore, locally, “far,’’ but “([really] near.” 

1 Deut. y. on Deut. ili. 24, Wi. p. 24, quoting Ps. xx. 1. Heb. 
moy = ‘hear and answer,’ R.V. ‘“‘ answer.” 

ee Reni, om Psvxx. x. 8 Actsistiva 22. 

4 Dan. xii. 1 “tribulation such as never was since there was 
a nation,” LXX Ohipews ofa odk eyevnbn ad’ od éyevnOnoav, Theod, 
Oris ola ob yéyovev ad’ fs yeyévnra @Ovos ev rH yn, Vulg. “ (tempus) 
quale non fuit ab eo ex quo gentes esse coeperunt.” 

5 Possibly some took LXX aq’ od éyevndncay to mean “since 
they [{i.e. Israel] came into existence [as a nation].” 

6 Mk xili. 8, Mt. xxiv. 8. See above, p. 291, n. 3. 
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metaphor (reproduced in Revelation) of the Mother of whom it 
is said that she ‘was with child, and she crieth out, travailing 
in birth,” and afterwards “‘fleeth into the wilderness!.” It is 
a national metaphor. But it might be misunderstood by Gentiles 
as applying to individuals, if for example the “oracle” above 
mentioned said “Shall there not be affliction and a crying out of 
woe in those days to the woman that is with child and travailing 
in birth?” 

Mark has perhaps thus misunderstood it. But that must 
remain doubtful. It is less doubtful that John has intervened 
in order to connect the Marcan traditions about “‘tribulation”’ 
and “women with child’’—as also the previous Marcan tradition 
about “‘the beginning of travail-pangs’’—in one brief prophecy 
of a general kind, intelligible to Gentiles, and having for its 
scope not merely the fall of Jerusalem but the destiny of the 
Church and mankind as a whole. And such a doctrine it is 
probable that Jesus actually taught. 


§ 6. The “shortening” of “the days,’ in Mark and 


Matthew? 


The word here used for “‘shorten”’ means mostly “truncate,”’ 





1 Rev. xii. 2, 6. 


2 Mk xili. 20—23 Mt. xxiv. 22—5 Lk. xvii. 23 
(R.V. (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(20) And except (22) And except 
the Lord had short- those days had been 
ened the days, no shortened, no flesh 
flesh would have would have _ been 
been saved: but for saved: but for the 
the elect’s sake, elect’s sake those 
whom he chose, he days shall be short- 
shortened the days. _ ened. 
(21) And then if (23) Then if any (23) juacia: 35 they 
any man shall say man shall say unto shall say to you, Lo, 
unto you, Lo, hereis you, Lo, here is the there! Lo, here! go 


the Christ 2-or, Lo, 
there; believe [it] 
(oy, [him]) not: 
(22) or 
shall arise ° false 
Christs and _ false 
prophets, and shall 
shew signs and won- 
ders, that they may 


there 


Christ, or, Here; be- 
lieve [it] (ov, [him]) 


“not. 

(24). For there 
shall arise false 
Christs, and _ false 


prophets, and shall 
shew great signs and 
wonders; so as to 


323 


not away, nor follow 
after [them]. 
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“mutilate, chipt.”” Also the Greek Kurios, here used for 
“Lord” by Mark (but not by Matthew) without the article, to 
mean “Jehovah,” in words assigned to Christ, and not in a 
quotation from the Old Testament, is unique in the Gospels?. 
Concerning the words in Isaiah “‘ Except the Lord of hosts had 
left us a very small remnant,” Ibn Ezra says “These are the 
words of the Israelites’; and they are appropriate as a con- 
gregational utterance, or as a pious ejaculation of a repre- 
sentative of the congregation, as in the Psalms (“Except it 
had been the Lord that was on our side—let Israel now say— 
except it had been the Lord that was on our side?”). There 
are other passages in the Psalms where such a phrase as “unless 





Mk xiii. 20—23 
(R.V.) contd. 
lead astray, if pos- 

sible, the elect. 

(23) But take ye 
heed: behold, I have 
told you all things 


Mt. xxiv. 22—5 
(R.V.) contd. 
lead astray, if pos- 
sible, even the elect. 

(25) Behold, I 
have told you be- 
forehand. 


beforehand. , 

* KodoBdw, once in LXX, 2S. iv. 12, Polyb. i. 80. 13, Diod. i. 78 
is used of cutting off the hand, foot, or nose. No instance is 
alleged in Steph. Thes. of its being used like cuxpive, dAtyow etc. 
(in Ps. Ixxxix. 45, Prov. x. 27, comp. Ps. cii. 23) to mean “shortening ”’ 
of days in the mere sense of diminution. It is used as a prefix 
(2.g. xodoBdpy Lev. xxi. 18) to signify. physical defect. . In Hermas 
(Sim. ix. 8. 5 etc.) it is repeatedly used about stones for building, 
spoiled by being “chipped.” 

In Son 3353 d foll. it was suggested that Mark and Matthew have 
been misled by mistaking the Hebrew (see Is. x. 23) for “strictly 
decide,” “decree” (Jit. “cut,” “ sharpen”) as if it meant “cut short.” 
But it was admitted that this “would not justify Mark, whose word 
codoBdm means ‘curtail,’ ‘maim,’ ‘mutilate.’”” Now therefore I 
retract that suggestion in favour of one that endeavours to explain 
cohoBdw as springing, not from a mere blunder of Mark, but from an 
allusion to an ancient “shortening of days” in the history of Israel. 

2 See Son 3353 f, 3492. ; 

8 Ps, Cxxiv. 1-2, In. Is; i} 6. °the prophet has said to the 
Israelites, in the name of the Lord, i. 7—8 “ Your country is desolate 
...as a besieged city.” They reply “Except the Lord of hosts had 
left us a very small remnant we should have been as Sodom....” 
The prophet retorts that the rulers ave rulers of Sodom (i. 0) “Hear 
the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom....” 
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the Lord” occurs in an expression of thanks, and it seems likely 
to have been in the original, though inappropriate for an utter- 
ance of Christ}, 

Matthew, whether objecting or not to Mark’s unique use of 
an active verb with Kirios, at all events substitutes a passive 
verb without Kévios. But he retains the word “truncate” 
with its suggestion of something more passionate than a mere 
diminution, a suggestion that the days are the enemies of Israel. 
This leads us to ask whether the Old Testament ever represents 
the Lord as “‘shortening days” for Israel’s sake, and, in par- 
ticular, as shortening them in order to deliver Israel from an 
Adversary who might be regarded as using the ‘‘days” for the 
destruction of the people. Such an instance there is, perhaps 
uniquely, in the life ef David where Jehovah is described, both 
in Samuel and in Chronicles, as cutting short the three days 
of appointed plague for Israel when there seemed a danger that 
the whole nation would be destroyed?. 

One of these narratives MCHBONS “the anger of fee Lord,” 
the other mentions ‘“‘Satan’’ or ‘‘an adversary,” as bringing 
this pestilence on Israel; but both relate that the Lord said 
to the destroying angel “It is enough®; now stay thine hand.” 


a 





*1 See Gesen. 530, referring to Ps. xciv. 17, xxvii. 13. And comp. 
Ps. cvi. 23 “he said that he would destroy them had not Moses, his 
elect, stood before him in the breach.” This passage, like that in 
Mk-Mt., contemplates an intervention of the Lord for the sake of 
“the elect,’ though in a different sense. 

2 2S. xxiv. 15 “So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel from 
the morning even to the time appointed.” The parall. 1 Chr. xxi. 14 
omits the italicised words. They were variously and quaintly in- 
terpreted, but in any case as, meaning less than one day. See 
Rashi ad loc. and Bevach. 626. 1 Tehill. on Ps. xvii. 1 Wi. p. 130 
says that there was a danger that the whole of Israel might perish 
in the three days, since 70,000 perished in one hour. Origen says 
(Hom. Numb. ix. 8, Lomm. x. . 99) “intra sex hovas abbreviatum 
videtur.”’ 

8 2S. xxiv. I—16, 1 Chr. xxi. 1—15, LXX (1) wodv (v.r. ixavov), 
(2) ixavotcOw oo. The Heb. 39 “abundant!” (Gesen. 913 a) may mean 
“it is abundant [for me]” or “abundant [ for thee]. In Gen. xlv. 28 
it is taken by Rashi and Targums as implying “it is an unexpected 
and superabundant joy, or favour, to me,” but in 1 K. xix. 4 the 
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This recalls the part played by “Satan” in the afflictions of 
Job, and suggests the thought that the Destroyer might be 
regarded as taking pleasure in an occasion that caused pain to 
the Supreme Himself; for it is said that He “repented him of 
the evil!”; and Isaiah says about the Lord that whenever 
Israel was afflicted ‘‘in all their affliction he was afflicted?.” 

The intercession of the sinful David for Israel after the 
flesh differed manifestly in many respects from the intercession 
of the sinless Son of David for Israel after the spirit; yet the 
appointed “three days” for the angel of death, and the “shorten- — 
ing” of them, might well appeal to early Jewish Christians as 
illustrating the kindness of God in shortening the three days 
during which the power of darkness was allowed to appear to 
triumph over the light by hiding Jesus from His disciples. And 
hence might come the personification, so to speak, of the days 
during which He was thus hidden. The days might seem to 
be the agents of the Adversary, stretching out their hands against 
the faith of the disciples; but the hands were cut off, and the 
days ‘‘maimed,” by the mercy of the Lord. Thus we might 
explain why Mark preferred this strong and personifying word 
instead of saying in plain prose that the days would be 
“shortened.” : 

In modern times, those who believe in the Coming of the 
Son of Man are apt to think of it as only a single event, a coming 
on the clouds of heaven. But we can hardly deny that to the 
disciples of Jesus the first fulfilment of any predictions of 
Coming must have seemed to have taken place when He first 
came to them after His death. The interval between death 





Targ. has “ thissuffices to me as the end [of my life] ’’—a cry of weariness 
(followed by ‘‘usque quo conturbabor?’’). When “to thee (or, you) ” is 
supplied by the Hebrew, it implies that the person addressed has gone 
far enough, or too far, Deut. iii. 26, Ezek. xlv.9 etc. In 1 Chr. xxi. 15, 
LXX inserts “ for thee’’—probably with justification, for the impression 
left by the story is that 19 here means “ Thou hast gone abundantly 
far” (not that God says to the angel “ My willis abundantly fulfilled’) 
If so, the expression implies a rebuke. 

1 2S. xxiv. 16, 1 Chr. xxi. 15. 

2 Js. Ixili. 9, on which see Son 3518 af 
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and manifestation is predicted by the Gospels in various 
phrases. Some say “‘on the third day,’”’ some “in three days,” 
or “after three days,” or ‘three days and three nights!.” But 
the records of the Resurrection represent it as being little more 
than two nights and a day. The records when compared with 
the predictions might well suggest a “shortening ” of “ the days,” 
and the first Christians might exult in this shortening—or as 
Mark calls it, “cutting short””—as a sign of God’s kindness in 
protecting His elect from the Adversary, Satan, by lightening 
the burden laid upon their expectant faith. To such a 
“shortening’’ John may be alluding when he represents Jesus — 
as saying to the disciples “A little while and ye behold me no 
more; and again a little while and ye shall see me.””. They, in 
their perplexity, ask one another what is meant by this sentence. 
But they also ask about another sentence—“ and, ‘ Because I go 
to the Father®.’”’ Jesus had uttered the second sentence before 
the first. But He had not connected the two. The disciples, 
however, do so, and rightly. For the meaning is, as their 
Master explains, that His departure and His return are of the 
nature of a travail and of a birth. In a few hours He will go 
away. In afewmore hours He will return, born anew for them, 
and henceforth never to be separated from them. And the 
reason for the non-separation is that the Son goes to the Father, 
the source of all spiritual unity. The Father will be in them, 
as He also, the Son, will be in them, for all eternity. 

It may be urged that the Johannine “little while” implies 
indeed a “‘short” period but still something different from a 
“shortening ”—different at least from any artificial “‘shortening”’ 
of the nature of curtailment or truncation. That is true; but is 
it not also John’s deliberate purpose to make this difference? 
It is in accordance with his general practice of basing the 
Gospel on laws of spiritual Nature. The “shortening” that he 
implies is a natural one, in accordance with that kind Providence 
or Word of God which ordains shortness for a mother’s travail 
and duration for a mother’s joy. 











1 See Son 3190—7 (iv), 3586. Hae mescvi. £0, 
* | Xvi- £7, Comp; Xvi. TO: 
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According to Mark, the Lord will “cut short” the days “for 
the sake of the chosen ones whom he hath chosen?” ; and then 
Mark adds that false Christs and false prophets will arise and 
work signs “‘to lead quite astray, if it were possible, the chosen 
ones.” Luke omits the whole of this. It suggests difficulties 
about ‘‘the chosen ones”’ (in Greek, ‘“‘the elect”) and leads us 
to ask how they could possibly be “led quite astray” if it was 
God who “elected them.” John seems to desire to make us give 
up the attempt to solve this insoluble question. He tells us 
that Jesus Himself “chose” Judas whom, at an early period, 
He pronounced “‘a devil,’ and yet that He chose disciples out 
of the world that they might bear fruit?. 

As regards the Marcan “false prophets,” we must admit that 
Luke nowhere inserts a warning against them, nor writes of them 
as existent except in the past*. Nor does he ever use the transi- 
tive “lead astray” to denote their activity®. John is similarly 
silent in his Gospel. But this cannot be urged as an exception 
to the rule of Johannine Intervention without mentioning that 
the Johannine Epistle supplies both these deficiencies®. There 
“many false prophets” are spoken of as “having gone out into 
the world,” and the popular anticipation of “Antichrist” (“ye 
have heard that antichrist cometh”) is corrected by saying 








1 Mk xiii. 20 Sud rods exdexrovs ots e€edéEaro, Mt. xxiv. 22 did de 
TOUS €k\EKTOUS. 

2 Mk xiii. 22 mpds ro dromdavay, ei Suvardv, rods éexdextovs, Mt. xxiv. 
24 bore mravacda, ei Suvatdy, Kal Tods EKNEKTOUS. 

3 See Law p. 142 “He uses the term ‘electing’ in different senses— 
perhaps deliberately—now including, now excluding Judas.” 

* Lk. vi. 26 “Woe [unto you], when all men shall speak well of 
you! For in the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets.” 
This implies a danger that some of Christ’s disciples might fall into 
the sins of the false prophets of old. 

5 He uses the vere once passively Lk. xxi. 8 Bdémere pt) ravyOire. | 

® See r Jn iv. 1 “many false-prophets” and 1b. ii. 26 “these things 
have I written unto you concerning those who ave leading you astray 
(rév TAavovrev vpas),’’ iii. 7 “let no one lead ee astvay.’? In Jn, the 
verb is only used (vii. 12 mAava Tov bxNov, 2D. 47 jan) Kal Seis gts 3 ;) 
by the enemies of Jesus. 
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“even now there have arisen many antichrists'.’’ This seems 
intended to warn the readers to beware of an antichristian 
- spirit, instead of merely anticipating a single enemy of Christ; 
and it may reasonably be supposed to be written with allusion 
to the Marcan traditions about “‘false-prophets and false- 
christs” omitted by Luke. 

A brief comment must suffice for the Marcan tradition, not . 
in Luke, “But [as for] you, beware. I have told you all things 
beforehand?.”” This, coming at the end of a section, may mean 
“In what precedes, I have told you of all your perils. It is 
for you to beware of them.” But Matthew omits “all things” 
and subjoins to “I have told you beforehand”’ the words ‘“‘If 
therefore they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the wilder- 
ness...do not believe [it]®.’”’ This seems to limit the words 
to a warning against “‘false-christs.”” Luke omits this warning 
in either form. 

John represents Jesus, not indeed as predicting “‘all things,” 
but as predicting much more than Matthew mentions. Jesus 
says to the disciples on the night of the Last Supper, Ist, about 
His betrayal by Judas, “‘I tell you before it come to pass, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye may believe that I am [he]”’; 
and, about His departure, “And now I have told you before it 
come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye may believe” ; 
3rd, about the persecutions awaiting the disciples themselves, 
“But these things have I spoken unto you, that, when their 

hour is come, ye may remember them, how that I told you*.”’ 
Thus John keeps a middle course between Mark and Matthew. 





1 yz Jnu. 18, comp. 7b. 22s Dios 

2 Mk xiii. 23. W. H. omit R.V. ‘“behold’’ (after ‘ beware,’’ 
R.V. “take ye heed’’), without alternative. 
' 8 Mt. xxiv. 25—6. 

4 Jn xiii. 19, xiv. 29, Xvi. 4. 
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§ 7. The “gathering” of “the elect,’ im Mark and 


Matthew 


In what follows concerning the signs in heaven and the 
coming of the Son of Man, Luke—while inserting some details 
of his own in Thucydidean Greek?—does not omit anything of 





1 Mk xiii. 24—7 
(R.V. 

(24) But in those 
days, after that tri- 
bulation, the sun 
shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall 
not give her light, 

(25) And the stars 
shall be falling from 
heaven, and _ the 
powers that are in 
the heavens shall be 
shaken. 


(26) And _ then 
shall they see the Son 
of man coming in 
clouds with great 
power and glory. 


(27) And _ then 
shall he send forth 
the angels, and shall 
gather together his 
elect from the four 
winds, from the 
uttermost part of the 
earth to the utter- 
most part of heaven. 


Mt. xxiv. 29—31 
(R.V.) 

(29) But immedi- 
ately, after the tribu- 
lation of those days, 
the sun shall be dark- 
ened, and the moon 
shall not give her 
light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, 
and the powers of 
the heavens shall be 
shaken : 


(30) And _ then 
shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man in 
heaven: and then 
shall all the tribes of 
the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son 
of man coming on 
the clouds of heaven 
with power and great 
glory. 

(31) And he shall 
send forth his angels 
with a great sound 
of a trumpet (07, a 
trumpet of great 
sound; many anc. 
auth. with a great 
trumpet), and they 
shall gather together 
his elect from the 
four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the 
other. 


Lk. xxi, 25—8 
(REVS) 
(25) And there 


shall be signs in sun 
and moon and stars; 
and upon the earth | 
distress of nations, in 
perplexity for the 
roaring of the sea and 
the billows; 

(26) Men fainting 
(ov, expiring) for fear, 
and for expectation 
of the things which 
are coming on the 
world (it. the in- 
habited earth): for 
the powers of the 


heavens shall be 
shaken. . 

(27) And then 
shall they see the Son 


of man coming in a 
cloud with power 
and great glory. 

(28) But when 
these things begin to 
come to pass, look 
up, and lift up your 
heads; because your 
redemption draweth 
nigh. 


* See Introd. p. 119 on Lk. xxi. 25—6 admopia, and amowuxdovror. 
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importance in Mark! except the account of the “ gathering” 
of “the elect.”” This omission is not surprising in view of the 
difficulty of Mark’s phrase “‘to the uttermost part of heaven,” 
following ‘from the uttermost part of earth.” The Diatessaron 
omits “‘of earth®.” Origen takes it fancifully as referring to one 
of three “‘abiding-places (conversationes)*.” Victor offers an 
obscure geographical explanation, which apparently implies 
that the boundaries of earth and heaven are identical. 

Matthew substitutes “‘of heaven” for “of earth.” He also 
alters Mark’s “he will gather” into “they will gather,’ and 
“the angels” into ‘“‘his angels.’’, Thus he emphasizes the fact 
that the Son of Man, like a king, acts through servants, and that 
“the angels” are His servants (‘Ais angels”). In the same 
spirit, having in view a king with a great army, he adds that 
the gathering shall be preceded by the sound of a great 
“trumpet.” Consistently, in the preceding verse, Matthew has 
added to the Marcan tradition about “ seeing the.Son of Man” 
another about the “appearing” of “the ensign, or standard, 
or sign, of the Son of Man.” All this gives a military aspect to 
a metaphor that, in Mark, has no touch of militarism. 

Luke conveys to the Gentile reader the meaning latent in ° 
the Hebrew “gather.” To Jews the gathering of Israel meant 
the gathering of Israelites scattered in various regions as 
captives, so that it implied release from captivity®. This 





1 Mk xiii. 25 “the stars (dorépes) shall be falling from the heaven,”’ 
altered to Lk. xxi. 25 “there shall be signs in...stars,’’ can hardly 
be called an omission of importance. It is a change from poetic 
hyperbole to eee: 

2 Mk xiii. 27 am’ dxpov ys €ws akpou ovpavod. 

3 Diatess. (“from the end of heaven to its [other] end”) makes 
no attempt (as Origen does) to add Mark’s tradition to Matthew’s. 

2 Origen (on Mt. xxiv. 31, Lomm. iv. 319) “multorum coelorum 
multarum (07, multa) conversationum initia.”’ 

5 Victor on Mk xiii. 27 (epparently corrupt) 76 de an’ Apo oy ews 
ak pou peaarge OWaoKet 7 npas Ta aura eival TS ys Kal ovpavay akpa° @OTE 
Xpior@ murrevew Sel, Kal pu) GmaracOa ws ehaxiare popioy THS yns ovons ev 
péa@ TOU ovpavod ar eipous be cee bmepBadovTos avrny. 

6 Gesen. 868 a yap (pi.) “usu. of Jehovah gathering his dispersed 
people,” in LXX=ovvdye (71), émovvayo (3), edadéxouar (14) etc, 
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might naturally be called (as Luke calls it) ‘‘redemption” or 
“‘ransom!,’”’ It did not imply a mere gathering into one place, 
but a gathering into a region or city of freedom, such as is 
contemplated in the ‘‘song” predicted by Isaiah, “We have 
a strong city....Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation 
which keepeth truth may enter in?.’”’ Luke regards the oppressed 





Comp. Is. liv. 7 Heb. Jyapx “I will gather thee,” LXX “I will pity 
(cAenow) thee,” Aq. Sym. aOpoica, Theod. cvvika. 

1 Lk. xxi. 28 amodv’tp@ots. Comp. Justin M. Tryph. § 86 “ Moses 
with a rod was sent to the ransoming (azoAvtpwow) of the people’’— 
the only instance of amodvrpwors in Goodspeed. 

2 Is. xxvi. I—2 “In that day shall this song be sung in the land 
of Judah: We have a strong city,...Open the gates, that the righteous 
nation which keepeth truth may enter in.’’ Rashi explains “the 
righteous nation”’ as meaning the Israelites returning from captivity, 
and “keeping truth” as implying a faithful waiting for the proof of 
the truth of God’s promises. R.V. marg. refers to Ps. cxviii. 1g—20 
“Open to me the gates of righteousness”’ (which is preceded by “the 
Lord hath chastened me sore, but he hath not given me over unto 
death”) where the context implies redemption. Again, R.V. marg. 
in this Psalm refers to Ps. xxiv. 7—9 “Lift up your heads, O ye 
Bates ee) 

This and Lk. xxi. 28 are perhaps the only instances in the Bible 
of the phrase “lift up your heads,’ and perhaps Luke had in view 
this Psalm of exultation. The LXX takes “heads” as “rulers” 
(“lift up the gates, O rulers”). Origen (ad Joc.) assumes the gates 
to be those of heaven (os ydp...«dévas oupavovs, ovK avoiéas, Karén, 
Tov avrov tpdmov dvadnpéeis...). Jerome (ad loc.) apparently pre- 
fers to take them as the gates of Sheol (Son 3615 b—c). The 
Descensus (A) § 5 (§ 21) quotes the Psalm (LXX) in describing the 
shouting that welcomed the approach of Christ to the gates of Sheol. 
Clement of Alexandria (762—3), writing on the Descent, after 
saying that the Lord “preached the gospel to those also that were 
in Hades,” proceeds “At all events the Scripture says (comp. Job 
XXvill. 22) Hades saith to Destruction, We have not seen His form 
but we have heard His voice,”’ which lends itself to the assumption 
(see Descens. §§ 3—8) that these two were the chief “gate-keepers”’ 
of Hell. Now in Job xxxviii. 17 “Hast thou seen the gates of the 
shadow of death?’’ LXX has “Have the gate-keepers of Hell seen 
and crouched before thee?’’ The name “gate-keeper” is given to 
Cerberus in Greek literature, and might be given to slaves chained 
at the gate to keep off intruders (see below, p. 331, n. 5). The 
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as bowed down under fetters from which the Deliverer calls 
them to “look up,’’ as Jesus enabled a daughter of Abraham, 
bowed down by Satan!. “They had not dared before, but now 
they will dare, to “lift up their heads” against the enemies 
that trampled on them?. All these details are implied in 
Mark’s saying that the Lord “will gather together toward 
[himself] ’’ the elect, and Luke draws them out. 

John puts first a mention of “gathering into one” not uttered 
by Jesus?: Here, without actually mentioning the Lucan word 
“vansom,’ John introduces the essence of it in the prediction 
(as commented on by himself) that he assigns to the high priest, 
Caiaphas: “It is expedient for you that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole nation perish not*.” But instead 
of Mark’s technical term “‘elect,’’ John, in his own person, | 
substitutes “children of God,” thus, “He [7.e. Caiaphas] pro- 
phesied that Jesus should die for the nation; and not for the 
nation only, but that he might also gather together into one 
the children of God that are scattered abroad®.’’ Later on, in the 
Last Prayer, Jesus repeatedly prays that the disciples may 
be all “‘one” or “perfected into one” even as the Father and 
the Son are “‘one®,”” Thus John retains Mark’s “gather to- 





Heb. pw “gate-keeper’’ =LXX (6) ‘‘gate,”’ and Heb. “gate”*= 
LXX (3) “gate-keeper.”” Luke may have followed some early 
tradition, referring to the Descent, and taking the cry as “Lift 
up your heads, ye keepers-of-the-gate, i.e. ye that sit in chains, as 
slaves, at the entrance of the prison-house.”’ 

1 Lk. xxi. 28 avaxiware. Philo (ii. 433) describes thus the 
“emergence” of the earth, purified by fire, after being cast down 
“to Tartarus itself (zpos atrov Taprapov),’’ when dpéerai more Suarrveiv 
kai avaxkumtev. In (genuine) N.T., avaxvmrw occurs elsewhere only 
in Lk. xiii. 11 about the woman who was “not able to look up” 
because “Satan” had “bound” her. | 

2 In canon. LXX, dvakimre occurs only in Job x. 15 (Heb.) “I will 
not liftup my head.’ The Heb. phrase elsewhere (and prob. there, too) 
implies the “looking up” of one who has been cast down by enemies 
(see Gesen. 670 a on Judg. viii. 28, Zech. li. 4 (R.V. i. 21), Job x. 15, 
Ps. lxxxiii. 2). 

3 [ne 52: 4 Jn xi. 50, rep. xviii. 14. 

be |. Xt-5 2; 6) Jn xviii. 2h 225123. 
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gether,” but explains the region into which the gathering is 
to tend as being a spiritual one, the unity of the Father and 
the Son. 

§ 8. “The fig-tree?” 

What follows describes the advent of a spiritual springtime. 
The word ‘‘spring” does not occur in our Revised Version of the 
Old Testament? But the Song of Songs describes its signs: 
“Lo, the winter is past...the time of the pruning is come... 
the fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, and the vines are in blossom$.”’ 
This seems to describe different stages of the spring; and the 
ripening (or, spicing)* of the green figs is placed before the 





1 Mk xiii, 28—31 
(RG) 

(28) ‘Now from 
the fig-tree learn her 
parable: when her 
branch is now be- 
.come tender, and 
putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh; 


(29) Even so ye 
also, when ye see 
these things coming 
to pass, know ye that 
he (ov, it) is nigh, 
[even] at the doors. 

(30) Verily I say 
unto you, This gener- 
ation shall not pass 
away, until all these 
things be accom- 
plished 

(39 Heaven and 
earth shall pass a- 
way: but my words 
shall not pass away. 


Mt. xxiv. 32—5 
(R.V.) 

(32) Now from 
the fig-tree learn her 
parable: when her 
branch is now be- 
come tender, and 
putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that 
the summer is nigh; 


(33) Even so ye 
also, when ye see 
all these things, know 
ye that he (or, it) is 
nigh, [even] at the 
doors. 

(34) Verily I say 
unto you, This gener- 
ation shall not pass 


away, till all these 
things be accom- 
plished. 


(35) Heaven and 
earth shall pass a- 
way, but my words 
shall not pass away. 


Lk. xxi. 29—33 
(R.V.) 

(29) And he spake 
to them a parable: 
Behold the fig-tree, 
and all the trees: — 

(30) When they 
now shoot forth, ye 
see it and know of 
your own selves that 
the summer is now 
nigh. 

(31) Even so ye 
also, when ye see 
these things coming 
to pass, know ye that 
the kingdom of God 
is nigh. 

(32) Verily I say 
unto you, This gener- 
ation shall not pass 
away, till all things 
be accomplished. 


(33) Heaven and 
earth shall pass a- 
way: but my words 
shall not pass away. 


* When LXX has éap (Gen. viii. 22, Ps. Ixxiv. 17, Zech. xiv. 8). 
as a rendering of Heb., it is _7M (Gesen. 358 a) “harvest-time,” 


“autumn” (or early winter), A.V. has “spring” once (Ezek. xvii. 9) 


® Cant. ii, 11—13, R.V. marg. “the pruning,” LXX touns, Aq. and 
Sym. kdadevoews, and so Gesen. (274 b Jt) but Jewish tradition 
gives “the singing” (and so R.V. txt). 


4 Gesen. 334 6 On. 
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flowering of the vine because the fruit of the fig-tree comes 
before its leavest. Mark does not quite accord with the Song, 
since he makes the fig-tree put out “leaves,” not “ jes.” Luke 
omits both “leaves” and “‘figs”; and he uses the word used by 
Aquila in his rendering of the Song (‘‘cast forth”)—but without 

“figs” or “leaves?” Also Luke, perhaps having in view the 
fact that the Song mentions the vine as well as the fig-tree, 
adds “and all the trees.” 

But this does not appear in accordance with the earliest 
traditions, which point to a contrast like that in Jeremiah 
between “good figs” and ‘‘bad figs’.”’ There, the good are the 
Jews carried away captive to the land of the Chaldeans. The 
bad are those who remain in Jerusalem, or dwell in Egypt. 
Mark has described in effect the “bad” fig-tree, the corrupt. 
Jerusalem and its Temple, when he described the withering of 
the barren fig-tree. Now he describes the good fig-tree, the 
future remnant of Israel, the Church of Christ, purified by trials 
and tribulations. These have been severe for a time, but now 
the disciples are called on to regard them as signs of growth 
and development. Like winter, or like the pruning-hook, they 
are intended to prepare the ransomed believers to bring forth 
fruit. 

_ John intervenes to explain that the spiritual meaning of 
“summer” does not depend on its being one of four seasons of 
the year, but on its fruitfulness. The same Hebrew word means 
both “summer” and “product of summer,’’ whether grain or 
fruit*. John’s first mention of “fruit” is connected with an 
invisible ‘“‘harvest,’’ in which “he that reapeth...gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal®.”” The next is connected with “‘death” 
and a grain of wheat: “If it die it beareth much frwii®.” Then 
follows a group of sayings about “fruit” in connection with 





1 See above, p. 205 foll. 

2 Lk. xxl. 30 érav rpoBddoow 7dn, Cant. li. 13 HYIN, LXX ejveycev, 
Aq. mpoéBarev, Sym. ¢&éOnvev. 
Py 2) Jeremie erly .02, 5,8. 

4 Gesen. 8846 yp, given by Tromm. as =dynrds (3), Jépos, -wos, 
-urpos (7), dm@pa (3), maddy (2). 3 

5 Jn.iv. 35—6. ; Ont sia, GAA 
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> in which “the husbandman,” that is the 
Father, “taketh away every branch that beareth not fruit, 
and cleanseth every branch that beareth fruit, that it may perk 


“the true vine,’ 


more are > Here we find a suggestion of that “pruning ”— 
for ‘cleansing’ means ‘‘pruning’’—which appears to be 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon as one of the signs of spring. 
This cleansing or pruning is later on expressed by the “tribula- 
tion,” or travail-pangs, through which the Church must pass 


to the new birth ?. 


§ 9. 


Luke omits this saying about the “day” here. 


“‘ About that day.. 
save only the Father,” 


.knoweth no one. . 
in Mark and Matthew? 


.not even the Son, 


In the Acts 


he represents Jesus as saying to the disciples, after His resurrec- 





1 Jn xv. I—2. 
3 Mk xili. 32—37 
(R.V.) 


(32) But of that 
day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not 
even the angels in 
heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father. 


(33) Take ye heed, 
watch and'pray (some 
anc. auth. om. and 
pray): for ye know 
not when the time is. 

(34) [It is] as 
[when] a man, 
sojourning in another 
country, having left 
his house, and given 
authority to his ser- 
vants (lit. bondser- 
vants), to each one 
his work, command- 


2) [nxvl 27 333- 


Wikies odin Sy o's .ai. 
I3—I5, Xxlv. 42— 
46 (R.V.) 

(xxiv. 36) But of 
that day and hour 
knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of 
heaven, neither the 
Son (many auth., some 
anc., omit neither the 
Son), but the Father 
only. 


(xxv. 13) Watch 
theretore, ton yi ye 
know not the day nor 
the hour. 

(14) For [it is] as 
[when] a man, going 
into another country, 
called his own ser- 
vants (lit. bondser- 
vants), and delivered 
unto them his goods. 

(15) And unto one 
he gave five talents, 
to another two, to 
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Lk. xxi. 3436, xii. 
35—43 (R.V.) 
(xxi.34) Buttake 

heed to yourselves, 

lest haply your hearts 
be overcharged with 
surfeiting, and drunk- 
enness, and cares of 
this life, and that 
day come on you 
suddenly as a snare: 

(35) For [so] shall 
it come upon ll 
them that dwell on 
the face of all the 
earth. 

(36) But watch 
ye at every season, 
making supplication, 
that ye may prevail 
to escape all these 
things that shall 
come to pass, and to 
stand before the Son 
of man. 

(xii. 35) Let your 


loins be girded about, 
and your lamps 
burning ; 


(36) And be ye 
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tion, ‘It is not for you to know times or seasons that the Father 





Mk xiii. 32—37 
(R.V.) contd. 


ed also the porter to 


watch. 

(35) Watch there- 
fore: for ye know 
not when the lord of 
the house cometh, 
whether at even, or 
at midnight, or at 


cockcrowing, or in 


the morning ; 

(36) Lest coming 
suddenly he find you 
sleeping. 

(37) And what I 
say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch. 


Mt. xxiv. 36, xxv. 
I3—I15, XxXiv. 42— 

46 (R.V.) contd. 
another one; to each 
according to his 
several ability; and 
he went on his 


journey. 
(xxlv. 42) Watch 
theretore:.) 10m) ye 


know not on what 
day your Lord com- 
eth. 

(43) But know 
this (ov, But this ye 
know), that if the 
master of the house 
had known in what 
watch the thief was 
coming, he would 
have watched, and 
would not have suf- 
fered his house to be 
broken through (Jit. 
digged through). 

(44) Therefore be 
ye also ready: for 
in an hour that ye 
think not the Son of 
man cometh. 

(45) Who then is 
the faithful and wise 
servant (lit. bondser- 
vant), whom his lord 
hath set over his 
household, to give 
them their food in 
due season ? 

(46) Blessed is 
that servant (lt. 
bondservant), whom 
his lord when he 
cometh shall find so 
doing. 
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Lk. xxi. 34—36, 
Xlil. 35—43 
(R.V.) contd. 

yourselves like unto 
men looking for their 
lord, when he shall 
return from the 
marriage feast; that, 
when he cometh and 
knocketh, they may 
straightway open un- 
to him. 

(37) Blessed are 
those servants (lit. 
bondservants) whom 
the lord when he 
cometh shall find 
watching: verily I 
say unto you, that 
he shall gird himself, 
and make them sit 
down to meat, and 
shall come and serve, 
them. 

(38) And if he 
shall come in the 
second watch, and if 
in the third, and find 
[them] so, blessed are 
those [servants]. 

(39) But know 
this (ov, But this ye 
know), that if the 
master of the house | 
had known in what 
hour the thief was 
coming, he would 
have watched, and 
not have left his 
house to be broken 
through (lit. digged 


through). 
(40) Be ye also 
ready: for in an 


hour that ye think 
not the Son of man 
cometh. 

(an) And Peter 
said, Lord, speakest 
thou this parable un- 
to us, or even unto 
all? 
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hath set within his own authority!.” This might imply that 
the Son, now that He had risen from the dead, “knew,” or was 
on the point of “knowing,” the “times,” but that He did not 
think fit to impart this knowledge to the disciples. But it 
might also imply that the Father still kept this knowledge 
within “‘his own authority,” so that not even the risen Saviour 
knew it, or would know it till He had ascended to the Father, 
ifthen. Luke’s silence in the Gospel, and his obscure statement 
in the Acts, favour the view that he regarded the Marcan 
utterance as post-resurrectional and as being—though clear— 
likely to be misused by being wrongly dated. 

John represents Jesus as saying to the disciples, ‘“‘If ye 
loved me, ye would have rejoiced because I go unto the Father, 
for the Father is greater than I?.” That is to say, the perfect 
unity between the Father and the Son is consistent with an 
ampler inclusiveness of the Father in heaven as compared with 
a narrower inclusiveness of the Son on earth. This epithet 
“greater” does not appear to be intended to make a comparison 

‘between the Father in heaven and the Son in heaven. It has 
been previously introduced to shew how the Son Himself, 
after ascending to the Father, will be greater than His previous 
self in His power to help a believer to do greater works: “The 





Lk. xxi. 34—36, xii. 
35—43 (R.V.) contd. 
(42) And the Lord 
said, Who then is the 
faithful and, wise 
steward, whom his 
lord shall set over his 
household, to give 
them their portion of 
food in due season? 
(43) Blessed is 
that servant (lit. 
bondservant) whom 
his lord when he 
cometh shall find so 
doing. 

+ Acts i. 7. Origen quotes this in his comment on Mt. xxiv. 36 
(Lomm, iv. 330—r) and gives a long explanation, after which he 
adds “alia expositio quae famosior est.” 

as Ml xiva 20. 
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works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto the Father!.”’ 

The Synoptic phrase “that day”’ is used thrice in the Johan- 
nine Last Discourse. But the Synoptists mean by it a definite 
day of a visible Coming at some unknown date. John means 
something very different: “In that day ye shall know that 
I am in my Father and ye in me and I in you,” “Jn that day 
ye shall ask me no [question]; verily, verily, I say unto you, 
If ye shall ask anything of the Father he will give it you in my 
name,” “In that day ye shall ask in my name?.”’ “That day” 
does not begin at any particular “hour.” It is a permanent 
spiritual state of union between man’s soul and the Father 
through the Spirit of the’ Son. 

John seems to take a pleasure in detemporising (so to speak), 
as well as delocalising, the coming of the Lord. When he says 
“Jesus loved the disciples ¢o the end” this is the only occasion 
where he mentions “‘the end” as a noun®. And when Jesus is 
said to have “known that all things had been ended” and to have 
cried aloud “Jt is ended‘,” this is the only Johannine occasion 
where “end” is used as a verb. ‘‘End”’ here implies, in fact, 
an end that is a beginning—an omega that is also an alpha. 
When John desires to speak of the “coming” of the Son in some 
special form visible to men he generally speaks of it-as a mani- 
festing®. This is in accordance with the use of the Targumists 





Sy iexdven 2. 
2 Jn xiv. 20, xvi. 23 (on which see above, pp. 61—2), xvi. 26. 
» > [oxi Tr. 

4 Jn xix. 28, 30 reréXeora: (bis). There is an intention in repeat- 
ing reréNeora. “He said to Himself...and then He said aloud, 
‘All is ended.’”” Nonnus repeats reréXeoro thus: vonoas érte Joas- 
rerédeoto...TeTéAeoTO Tavvatatio Pato pvde. 

5 “Manifesting,” gavepdo, a verb not used by the Synoptists 
except Mark (iv. 22) on which see Law p. 28 foll. Mark alone says 
that “manifestation” is the object, Mt.-Lk. say it is the invariable 
sequel. It is also in Mk-App. xvi. 12, 14 (of post-resurrectional 
manifestations). In Jni. 31 va pavepwO7 ro ’1., it implies that the 
Messiah is already in Israel but needs to be manifested or revealed ; 
in ib. xxi. 1 (bis), 14, it is used of post-resurrectional manifestations. 
In rt Jni. 2 (bis) it is used of the Incarnation, but 7b. ii. 28 of the 
(second) Parousia. 
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who habitually say “God manifested Himself,” or “was 
manifested,” instead of “‘God came?.” “Manifested” is the 
word that he uses even on the single occasion when he uses 
(in the Epistle) the technical word parousia, denoting what is 
commonly called the Second Coming of the Lord: “Abide in 
him, that, if he shall be manifested, we...may not shrink in 
shame from him at his parousia?.” Not that he avoids the 
word ‘‘come” in a spiritual sense, On the contrary he uses 
it freely, but so freely as to disappoint us if we ask at once “‘Is 
He to ‘come’? Then when is the ‘coming’?”” The beginning 
of the Prologue speaks of the Light as continually ‘coming 
into the world”; the Last Discourse frequently speaks of the 
Father and the Son and the Paraclete as ‘‘coming” to believers 
and abiding in them‘; and Christ’s final utterance, addressed 
to Peter, seems to speak of the ‘‘coming” either as a continuous 
process, or at all events as a matter of which the details are not 
to affect Peter’s conduct or to divert him from following Christ 
in the path prescribed to him: “If I will that he abide while 
I am coming, what is that to thee? Follow thou me?.” 





1 Savepow occurs in LXX only in Jerem. xxxii. 6 “I will reveal,” 
nox. “To be revealed” in Targum corresponds to “come” in 
Scripture, when the latter is used about God, Son 3314 c, 33346 etc. 

2 1 Jnii. 28. Ilapovoia is not used in the Gospels except Mt. xxiv. 
3» 27, 37, 39: 

So halal ey. 

Pv NTES EW Oi; Miko AS, Po hi> Bisa ye nor, ies \y Oe: 

Jn xxi. 22—3, see Law PP. 525—6. Here it should be tee 
that “abide while I am coming” is the Johannine equivalent of the 
Synoptic “watch,” or “watch and pray.” John never uses the 
word “watch.” Consequently he omits Marcan details connected 
with “watching” such as Mk xiii. 35 “cock-crowing,’”’ ib. 36 “lest 
coming suddenly he find you sleeping,” etc. John emphasizes the 
more positive precept of “abiding (uévw)’’—a word that occurs in 


the Fourth Gospel more than three times as often as in the Synoptists 
taken all together. . 
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§ 10. “The porter,” in Mark and John 


Mark, alone of the Synoptists, specially mentions a “‘ porter,” 
better called “doorkeeper,” among the servants of a man who 
is away from home, and who has assigned to them their several 
tasks. The task of the “ doorkeeper ”’ is to “keep awake,’’ or 
“watch.” The duty of watching is specially emphasized by 
Mark, and he concludes by emphasizing its universality, ‘‘ What 
I say unto you, I say unto all, ‘Watch?.’” 

What they were to “watch” for was the ‘‘coming” of “the 
lord of the house,’ and the first ‘““coming” was that which 
followed closely on Christ’s resurrection. Then He was variously 
manifested to various disciples. But Mary, and the seven 
fishermen, did not at first recognise Him; nor did the two 
disciples at Emmaus; nor did “some” on the ‘mountain ” 
mentioned by Matthew®. Long afterwards the rich and 
pleasure-loving Laodiceans are warned that there is a danger 
of their being deaf to the voice of the Lord at a later coming: 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him and will sup 
with him*.” This implies, though it does not mention, the 
metaphor of a doorkeeper of souls in the Laodicean Church. 
This doorkeeper ought to be ready to hear, and quick to open, 
when the voice of the Lord demands entrance’?. : 


[Lk. om., but comp. 


1 Mk xiii. 34 

‘Qs avOpamos aro- 
Onpos adeis tHy oikiav 
avrod kat Sovs Tois dov- 
Rows adrov THv eEovaiar, 
EKATT®@ TO Epyov avTov, 
kal T@ Ovpwp@ éverei- 
aro iva ypnyopyn (see 
Son 3299 foll.). 


Mt. xxv. 14—15 

"Qomep yap avOpo- 
mos amroonpa@y exddecev 
tovs idlovs SovAovs Kat 
mapéO@KEev avrois Ta 
UmadpXovTa  avTov, Kal 
6 pev COmKEV TEVTE 
raddavra_ (introducing 
the parable of the 
talents). 


ts € A > ; 
Comp. Jn x. 3 rovT@ 6 Oupwpos avorye. 


2 “Watch,” 
Mk xiii. 33—7. 


xix. 12] 
avOparos Tus evyeviys 
eropevén... (introduc- 
ing the parable of the 
pounds). 


dypumrveiy occurs once, and ypnyopeiy thrice, in 


8 Jn xx. 14, 15, xxi, 4, Lk. xxiv: 16, Mt XXVIil. 17. 


4 Rev. ili. 20. 


5 Lucian (Calumn. § 30) uses the word “doorkeeper”’ in an illus- 
trative context, bidding us thrust back and shut out bad and 
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In the Fourth Gospel Jesus, before His death, is represented 
as promising His presence after death: ‘‘If a-man love me, he 
will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.” But no 
spiritual “doorkeeper” is mentioned there, or anywhere else 
except in the Parable of the Good Shepherd: “He that entereth 
in through the door is a [true] shepherd of the sheep. To him 
the doorkeeper openeth, and the sheep hear his voice...?.” 





demoralising talk,,and welcome, and let in, its opposite: “A man 
must set Reason, [like] a strict doorkeepey, over all utterances 
(€ruorncayta axpi8n Ovpwpoy Tov oytopov amact Tois heyouévots),...For it ” 
would be ridiculous to appoint aioonnen for our house but to leave 
our ears and mind (é:avoav) open [and unprotected].”’ 

Socrates says to Protagoras (Phileb. 62D) “Then do you want 
me—like some doorkeeper pushed and hustled by a mob—to give in, 
and throw the doors wide open, and let all the sciences stream in, 
the less defective and the perfect in one flood?” 

In Memoriam § 94, speaking of “communion with the dead,” 
implies the need of some doorkeeper, different from “doubt,” at the 
“portal” of the soul that desires to be visited by them: 

“But when the heart is full of din 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within.” 

In the passage quoted above from Lucian, the distracting 
influences that are to be kept out of the soul by the “doorkeeper”’ 
are of the nature of the voices of Sirens, stirring up in the soul 
a tumult of the passions. Comp. Lk. xxi. 34 “Lest haply your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this 
life, and that day come on you suddenly as a snare.” 

Language that might have a very real significance on the eve of 
our Lord’s death preparing the disciples to await His resurrection 
and first Coming, might come by degrees to have less and less 
significance when the disciples began to look forward to a second 
Coming on the clouds of heaven and to apply the old language to a 
new anticipation. 

Te ev 23" ’ 

? Jn x. 2—3 “a [true] shepherd” (R.V. marg. “a shepherd,” R.V. 
txt “the shepherd”). This prepares the way for ib. 11 “the good 
shepherd,’’ who is the pattern of every “[true] shepherd.” “True” 
is illustrated by Philo’s distinction (i. 306, Law pp. 254—5) between 
the “shepherd” and the cattle-feeder. 
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Here “the doorkeeper” appears to mean a guardian-conscience, 
a predisposition to receive good influences and reject evil ones. 
Such a guardianship may’exist in a community as well as in 
a single soul. But the metaphor of a ‘“‘doorkeeper” is not so 
natural to apply to a community as to an individual—and 
Chrysostom’s statement that the Evangelist “‘abode in the 
metaphor’ perhaps covers Chrysostom’s difficulty in expanding 
the metaphor into asimile. It is certain that John has followed 
Mark in his application of the metaphor of a doorkeeper to the 
Spiritual opening of the heart to the approach of the Lord, 
but the reason for it is doubtful. Probably, however, one 
reason for this Johannine intervention is the fact that Matthew 
and Luke have interpreted the Marcan “doorkeeper” as though 
it meant a steward or controller of the household, perhaps with 
special allusion to Peter?. 





1 Chrys. on Jn x. 3 “He abode in (éréuewe) the metaphor so as 
to make the saying more vivid (cudarvrixkwrepov). But if you please 
also to test the parable by literal interpretation, nothing forbids [your] 
understanding Moses here as ‘doorkeeper.’’’ Origen (Introd. to 
Comm. Joann., Lomm. i. 4) says to Gregory “‘ Knock at that which 
is closed in them [the scriptures] and it shall be opened to thee by 
the doorkeeper of whom Jesus said, “To him the doorkeeper openeth.’”’ 
This may mean that every one of Christ’s shepherds of the flock 
must approach the Truth through the door, namely, Christ, and that 
he will then be admitted by the “doorkeeper,’’ the responsive Spirit 
(of all Truth, and especially the Truth of divine humanity) which 
answers to the Voice that demands entrance in the name of the Son. 
But it is obscurely expressed—as also by Clem. Alex. 698. Both 
writers seem to blend, or identify, the Johannine tradition with 
(Mt. vii. 7, Lk. xi. 9) “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you” 
(which indeed Origen quotes in his context). [In Son 3303 b “ Also 
the gospel expressly says (Jn x. 3) ‘To him’—that is, to the Good 
Shepherd— ‘the Porter openeth,’” the word “Good” ought perhaps 
not to have been inserted. | : 

2 The metaphor of “opening” is applied in O.T. to the “ears” 
and “eyes,” but not to the heart or mind, although Wetstein on 
Lk. xxiv. 45 quotes “Preces Judaeorum: Apert cor meum in lege 
tua. Ipse aperit cor nostrum in lege sua (Is. 1. 5 ‘the Lord God hath 
opened mine ear’).”” Ibn Ezra and Rashi explain Isaiah as referring 
to the vision in the course of which his ears were opened so that he 
heard the Lord say (Is. vi. 8) ‘Who will go for us?” The metaphor 
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§ 11. The “faithful servant (or, steward),” in Matthew 
and Luke 

In a previous volume?, it has been shewn that the “door- 
keeper” might be regarded as the “gatekeeper,” and thus taken 
as “‘he that sits in the gate” —according to the Hebrew phrase 
applied to one in authority—or else as “‘he that has the keys of 
the gate,’”’ that is, the controller of the king’s palace. To the 
facts there alleged, it should be added that ‘‘gatekeepers of 
the temple,’ while regularly called “gatekeepers” in Ezra, are 
called ‘“‘doorkeepers” in Esdras?. And the disgrace of the 
unfaithful steward in Matthew-Luke* has a parallel in Isaiah 
(also mentioning the power of the “key” in its context), where 
the Lord says “Get thee unto this treasurer (marg. steward) even 
unto Shebna, who is over the house” —soon to be replaced by 
a worthier steward of whom it is said “The key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder; and he shall open and none 
shall shut, and he shall shut and none shall open®.”’ 





is in 2 Macc. i. 4 “to open your heart in His law.” Luke represents 
the risen Saviour as being unrecognised by the two disciples at 
Emmaus till He had (xxiv. 45) “opened theiy mind (8ujvokéev adtav 
tov vovy) that they should understand the scriptures,” and comp. 
Acts Xvi. 14 kai rus yuv7). ..ceBopévn rov Gedy AKovev, hs 5 Kvpros Sunvorée 
Tv Kapdiay mpocéxew Tois Aadovpévos bd THavAXov, where Chrys. 
compares Lk. xxiv. 45, and speaks of “pioneering grace (i zpoodo- 
mowvoa xdpis)’’ as the cause of the success of the Apostles. The 
woman had apparently passed through some preparatory training in 
the Scriptures. Plutarch says (Mor. 36D) that the reading of 
poetry “tends to open (mpoavoiye:) and incline (rpookivei) the mind of 
the young to the words of philosophy.” 

' For the texts, see above, pp. 327—8. 

* See Son 3297—305 “The Son of Man coming unexpectedly.’’ 

° Ovpwpés, in LXX, is almost confined to 1 Esdr. TlvA@pés is freq. 
in Chr., Ezr., and Nehemiah (= pw). 

4 Mt. xxiv. 48 foll., Lk. xii. 45 foll. 

° Is, xxii. 15-22. For “to this treasurer (or steward)” LXX 
has «is rd maoropdpiov. Comp. t Chr. ix. 26 (Heb.) “For in [a 
position of] trust were they (LXX ev micre: eioi), the four powerful- 
[men] (7.e. chiefs) of the porters (pn ywr 23, LXX 8vvaroi ray mvdOv 
1.é, having power over the gates)—they (On), the Levites—and [they] 
were over the chambers (LXX wacrodpépia) and over the treasuries 
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Mark’s tradition represents the doorkeeper as on the watch 
merely to let in the Master of the House.. This appears to have 
been the original, or central, conception, to which others— 
either interpretative or subsidiary—have been added by later 
Evangelists. One of these gives a picture of some one watching 
(or rather failing to watch)—not to let in the Master but to 
keep out a housebreakert. Another picture, describing the 
welcome given to the Master on his return from “‘a wedding,”’ 
suggests another confused interpretation of “doorkeeper” as 
meaning, according to Hesychius, “the paranymph, he that 
keeps shut the door of the wedding-chamber®.”” Matthew’s 
and Luke’s parables about the “talents” and “pounds?” 
appear to be expansions of Mark’s brief statement that the 
Master gave to each servant his appointed exoustia, i.e. “au- 
thority,’ or “province of work,” here confused with, or taken 
as meaning, ousza, “resources” or “property*.”” Lastly, Mark’s 





(R.V.) in the house of God.” This passage shews how a chief of 
porters might be confused with a common porter. 

Ps. Ixxxiv. 10 9BINDN “make myself a threshold,’ R.V. marg. 
“ stand at the threshold,’ R.V. txt “be a doorkeeper,”’ is unique, and 
throws no light on the usage of “doorkeeper’’ in general. 

1 See Son 3300 on the possibility of confusion between the 
“steward” i.e. “master of the house[hold],’”’ and “the lord of the 
house”’ 7.e. the steward’s master. 

2 See Hesych. Cupwpéds, 6 rapavupdos (sic), 6 Thy Bvpav Tov Badapyou 
k\elov. 

3 See Son 3302 a on the Heb. “gate’’ as meaning also “estimation” 
in Hebrew and nothing but ‘‘estimation’’ in Aramaic. It might be 
taken as referring to the property delivered “according to estimation,” 
ten talents to one, five to another. 

4 *E£oveia could not be taken as ovoia (or vice versa) except in a 
forced interpretation, but odsia might be a rendering of Heb. “house”’ 
(comp. Tob. xiv. 13 ovaiay V.r. oikiay) and see Son 3299 f for “ House 
of Lysanias’”’ which sometimes seems to mean a tetrarchy. Matthew 
(in the Talents) has (xxv. 21) “over many things (7o\\@v)”” whereas 
Luke (in the Pounds) has (xix. 17) “over cities (wddewv).” The two 
(Paradosis 1397) might be confused in Greek. Also Heb. “gates” 
= freq. “cities” in LXX. Luke gives us the impression that he knew 
the parable to refer to ¢fovcia, not to oveia, and that he did his best 
to bring in the correct meaning in some form, “have thou authority 
over ten cities.” 


4 
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phrase ‘‘what I say unto you I say unto all” seems to have 
raised the question what was meant by “you.” ‘“‘ Did it mean 
‘the apostles’?”’ Those who asked this question might go on 
to speak of possible inferences: “If so, perhaps the Lord said it 
in answer to one of the apostles, perhaps Peter1, who asked 
‘Sayest thou this parable to us or also to all?’” This view 
.being adopted—and the word “perhaps” being dropped—there 
may have resulted a tradition that one of the apostles, probably 
Peter, definitely asked this question?. 


§ 12. The disciple that “follows,” and the disciple that 
“waits,” im John 


We have now to ask whether John has anything to say that 
bears upon the Matthew-Luke tradition about a special upper 





In Mark (xiii. 34), SS has “his property.”” The Syr. of Walton 
omits ‘“‘his,” as also do a, k, and Covb.; and Brix. “data servis suis 
potestate cujusque operis.’”’ Perhaps Mark may mean that the Master 
of the House took an unusual course. He did mot appoint one servant 
to whom he entrusted control of the household in his absence—like 
Pharaoh, who made Joseph (Ps. cv. 21) “lord of his house and ruler 
of all his substance, to bind his princes at his pleasure....’’ On the 
contrary, the Master imparted “the authority” to all his servants— 
to each one the authority over the province of work appointed for 
him, from the highest to the lowest, from the most active, who 
might be constantly at work, down to “the doorkeeper,’’ whose time 
might be mainly spent in watching. 

1 Lk. xii. 41. See Son 3301 quoting Mk xiii. r “one of his dis- 
ciples.” 

2 It would be natural, as the years passed on after the first 
Coming or Resurrection, that the precepts about “watching” should 
be regarded largely as addressed not to all Christians individually 
but to the presbyters “watching” for the souls entrusted to their 
charge. Comp. Acts xx. 31, Heb. xiii. 17 (referring to elders). 

In concluding this study of the Precepts of Watching it is natural 
to ask for O.T. precedents. None occur (as far as A.V. Concordance 
indicates) except in the words of Ezra, during the return from 
Babylon, delivering to their custodians the holy vessels that were to 
find a home in the New Temple (Ezr. viii. 28—9) “ Ye are holy unto 
the Lord and the vessels are holy...Watch and keep [them] until ye 
weigh them before the chiefs of the priests. ..in the chambers of the 
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servant in the sense of steward, not a mere doorkeeper, but 
a keeper of the keys of the House. Reasons will be given for 
thinking that John does, say something on this point, not 
directly, but indirectly and dramatically, as follows. 

In the narrative of Christ's manifestation after the Resur- 
rection for the last time, to the disciples fishing on the sea of 
Tiberias, the part played by the fishermen is twofold—action 
and recognition!. The action is originated by Peter, “I go 
a-fishing.”’ They-also go with him. They all act, but they do 
not recognise. ‘‘The disciples knew not that it was Jesus.” 
After the draught of fishes, there comés recognition. But not 
to ‘all, and not to Peter; only to an unnamed disciple: ‘‘That 
disciple, therefore, whom Jesus loved, saith unto Peter ‘It is 
the Lord.’” Itis Peter that first reaches the Lord on the shore, 
and it is Peter that “went up and drew the net to the land.” 
We may almost say that all the action is Peter's. But the 
recognition had come from some one without a name, “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

Later on, Jesus deals indirectly with the question of ‘“‘greater’’ 
servants and “less” servants, and with the part to be played by 
Peter if he claims to be superior to his companions: ‘‘Lovest 
thou me more. than these?” Peter is responsive to “‘lovest,”’ 
but dumb to “more than these.”’ ‘‘Thou knowest that I love 
thee” is all he will now say. He will claim no superiority in 
loving. And now that he has cast aside the desire to be great 
as compared with others, Jesus shews him the way to be great 
in reality, assigning to him, first, the work for his activity, 





— + 


house of the Lord...’? LXX dypumveire cal tnpeire Cos ornre evomuov... 
Comp. Lk. xxi. 36 dypumveire.. .ivaxaricxvonre...crabnvar gumpoober... 
Both LXX and Luke agree in connecting “watching” with a future 
“standing.” The “standing” in the LXX is a mere error (orjre for 
ornonre). Yet in view of the likelihood of a Christian application 
of Isaiah’s Return from Captivity (Is. li. 11 “Be ye clean, ye that 
bear the vessels of the Lord’’) it seems by no means improbable that ~ 
the Lucan tradition is based on Ezr. viii. 22—9 (LXX). The Heb. 
imperative )7pw “watch ye” occurs there alone in O.T. to mean 
“watch,” and also in Lk. xxi. 36 (Delitzsch and Clementine Heb.). 
a Jn ocx, 3-11. 
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“Feed my sheep,” and secondly the work for his endurance, 
which is implied in following Jesus in the way of the Cross, 
“Follow thou me}.” 

Being commanded to “follow” and seeing the unnamed 
disciple also “ following,” without such a command, Peter says, 
“Lord, what shall this man do?” The question assumes that 
“this man” will “do” something, and that the Lord, in de- 
parting from His disciples, will, as Mark says, “give to each his 
work.’’ What, then, is to be the “work” of this disciple whom 
Jesus specially loves? The reply of Jesus indicates that the 
work of this servant may possibly be best described as abiding 
or waiting: “If I will that he wait [on earth] while I am coming, 
what is that to thee2?” 

The next sentence shews thas the disciple does more than 
wait. ‘“‘This is the disciple that beareth witness concerning 
these things, and that wrote these things, and we know that his | 
witness is true*.” ‘This implies that as Peter by preaching, so 
the unnamed disciple by writing, acted as a ‘‘doorkeeper,” 
opening the gate of the Church for converts to Christ. And the 
preceding context implies that whatever this disciple “ wrote” 
would be inspired by the same Spirit of recognition that moved 
him to say to Peter ‘‘It is the Lord.” The waiting Apostle, 
moved by this Spirit, may be said in some sense to have opened 
the door for the working Apostle. The Lord gave “‘to each one 
his work.” 


\ 








1 Jn xxi. 15—109. 2 Jn xxi, 20—23. 
CP fia > aialeeo7ie 
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THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY! 


[Mark xiv. I—1rI] 


§1.° “After two days,’ in Mark and Matthew 


THE sequence in Mark, “ Now after two days was the passover 
..and while he was in Bethany...there came a woman,” gives 





1 Mk xiv. I—11 
(R.V.) 
(1) Now after two 
days was [the feast 
of] the passover and 


the unleavened bread: 
and the chief priests 
and the scribes 
sought how they 
might take him 
with subtilty, and 
kill him: 


(2) For they said, 
Not during the feast, 
lest haply there shall 
be-a tumult of the 
people. 


Mt. xxvi. I—16 
(R.V.) 

(1) And it came 
to pass, when Jesus 
had finished all these 
words, he said unto 
his disciples, 

(2) Ye know that 
after two days the 
passover cometh, and 
the Son of man is 
delivered up to be 
crucified. 

(3)i> SE hetinwiwere 
gathered together the 
chief priests, and the 
elders of the people, 
unto the court of the 
high priest, who was 
called Caiaphas ; 

(4) And they took 
counsel together that 


they might take 
Jesus by subtilty, 
and kill him. 


(5) But they said, 
Not during the feast, 
lest a tumult arise 
among the people. 


« —_—— 
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Lk. xxii. 1—3 [vii. 
36—8], xxii. 3—6 
(R.V.) 


(xxii. 1) Now the 
feast of unleavened 
bread drew nigh, 
which is called the 
Passover. 

(2) And the chief 
priestsand thescribes 
sought how they 
might put him to 
death; for they 
feared the people. 


(3) And Satan 
entered into Judas 
who was called 
Iscariot.... 
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the impression that the anointing by the woman in Bethany 


took place “two days” before ‘‘the passover.” 


But the 





Mk xiv. 3—9 
(R.V.) 

(3) And while he 
was in Bethany in 
the house of Simon 
the leper, as he sat 
at meat, there came 
a woman having an 
alabaster cruse (or, 
a flask) of oint- 
ment of spikenard 
(Mt. pistic nard) 


very costly; [and] : 


-she brake the 
cruse, and poured 
it over his head. 


(4) But there 
were some that had 
indignation among 


themselves, [say- 
ing], To what pur- 
pose hath this 


waste of the oint- 
ment been made? 

(5) For this 
ointment might 
. have been sold for 
above three hun- 
dred pence, and 
given to the poor. 
And they murmur- 
ed against her. 

(6) But Jesus 
said, Let her alone; 
why trouble ye 
her? she hath 


Mt. xxvi. 6—13 
(R.V.) 

(6) Now when 
Jesus was in 
Bethany, in the 
house of Simon 
the leper, 

(7) There came 
unto him/a woman 
having analabaster 
cruse (ov, a flask) 
of exceeding pre- 
cious ointment, and 
she poured.it upon 
his head as he sat 
at meat. 


(8) But when 
the disciples saw it, 
they had indigna- 
tion, saying, To 
what purpose is 
this waste? 


(9) For this 
[ointment] might 
have been sold for 
much, and given 
to the poor. h 

(10) But Jesus 
perceiving it said 
unto them, Why 
trouble ye the 
woman? for she 
hath wrought a 
good work upon 
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Lk. vii. 36—8 
(R.V.) 

(36) And one of 
the Pharisees de- 
sired him that he 
wouldeat withhim. 
And he entered in- 
to the Pharisee’s 
house, and _ sat 
down to meat. 

(37) And be- 
hold, a woman 
which was in the 
city,asinner; and 
when she knew 
that he was sitting 
at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house, 
she brought an 
alabaster cruse (or, 
a flask) of oint- 
ment, 

(38) And stand- 
ing behind at his 
feet, weeping, she 
began to wet his 
feet with her tears, 
and wiped them 
with the hair of 
her head, and kiss- 
ed (at, kissed much) 
his feet, and a- 
nointed them with 
the ointment. 





Lk. om. 


Jn xii. 1—8 
(R.V.) 

(1) Jesus there- 
fore six days before 
the passover came 
to Bethany, where 
Lazarus was, whom 
Jesus raised from 
the dead. 

(2) So they made 
him a supper 
there: and Martha 
served; but Lazarus 
was one of them 
that sat at meat 
with him. 

(3) Mary there- 
fore took a pound 
of ointment of 
spikenard (lt. pistic - 
nard),veryprecious, 
and anointed the 
feet of Jesus, and 
wiped his feet with 
her hair: and the 
house was filled 
with the odour of 
the ointment. 


(4) But Judas 
Iscariot, one of his 
disciples, which 
should betray him, 
saith, | 

(5) Why was not 
this ointment sold 
for three hundred 
pence, and given to 
the poor? 

(6) Now this he 
said, not because he 
cared for the poor; 
but because he was. 
a thief, ahd having 
the bag (07, box) 
took away (or, . 
carried) what was 
put therein. 

(7} Jesus there- 
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Diatessaron detaches the Marcan tradition “after two days was 





Mk xiv. 1—11 
(R.V.) contd. 


wrought a_ good’ 


work on me. 

(7) For ye have 
the poor always 
with you, and 
_ whensoever ye will 
_ ye can do them 
good: but me ye 
have not always. 
(8) She hath 


done what. she 


could: she hath 
anointed my body 
- aforehand for the 
burying. 
4 (9) And verily 
_I say unto you, 
_ Wheresoever the 
gospel shall be 
preached through- 
out the whole 
world, that also 


- which this woman 


hath done shall be 
spoken of for a 
- memorial of her. 


Mt. xxvi, I—16 
(R.V.) contd. 
me. ; 

(11) Foryehave 
the poor always 
with you; but me 
ye have notalways. 

(12) For in that 
she poured (lit. 
cast) this ointment 
upon mv body, she 
did it to prepare 
me for burial. 

(13) Verily I 
say unto you, 
Wheresoever this 
gospel shall be 
preached in the 
whole world, that 
also which this 
woman hath done 
shall be spoken of 
for a memorial of 
her. 


Jn xii. 1—8 

(R,V.) contd. 
fore said, Suffer her 
to keep it (ov, Let 
her alone: [it was] 
that she might keep 
it) against the day 
of my burying. 

(8) For the poor 
ye have always with 
you; but me ye 
have not always. 





Mk xiv. 10o—1II 
(R.V:) 

(10) And Judas 
Iscariot, he that was 
one (Jit. the one) of 
the twelve, went a- 
way unto the chief 
priests, that he 
might deliver him 
unto them. 


(rr) And they, 
when they heard it, 
were glad, and pro- 
mised to give him 
money. And he 
sought how he might 
conveniently deliver 
him [unto them]. 


Mt. xxvi. 14—16 
(R.V.) 

(14) Then one of 
the twelve, who was 
called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief 
priests, 

(15) And _ said, 
What are ye willing 
to give me, and I will 
deliver him unto 
you? And they 
weighed unto him 
thirty pieces of silver. 


(16) And from 
that time he sought 
opportunity to de- 
liver him [unto 
them]. 





Lk. xxii. 3—6 
(R.V.) 

(3) And Satan 
entered into Judas 
who was _ called 
Iscariot, being of 
the number of the 
twelve. 

(4) And he went 
away, and commun- 
ed with the chief 
priests and captains, 
how he might deliver 
him unto them. 

(5) And © they ~ 
were glad, and cove- 
nanted to give him 
money. 

(6) And he con- 
sented, and sought 
opportunity to de- 
liver him unto them 
in the absence of the 
multitude (or, with- 
out tumult). 
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the passover,” placing it long after the Marcan verses that 
describe the Anointing!. These it combines with John’s “six 
' days” as follows: “(Jn xii. 1 foll.) And Jesus, six days before 
the passover, came to Bethany...and they made a feast for him 
there: and Martha was serving; while Lazarus was one of 
them that sat [at meat] with him. (Mk xiv. 3a) And at the 
time of Jesus’ being at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper 
(Jn xii. 9) great multitudes of the Jews heard that Jesus was 
there; and they came. ..that they might look also on Lazarus... 
(Jn xii. 3 a) And Mary (Mk xiv. 3 6 and Mt. xxvi. 7) took a case 
of the ointment of fine nard of great price, and opened it and 
poured it out'on the head of Jesus as he was reclining....” The 
Diatessaron places this before the Entry into Jerusalem; and 
it implies, though it does not assert, that the anointing took 
place shortly after Christ’s arrival at Bethany, that is to say, 
about “six days” (not “two days’”’) before the Passover. Thus 
John appears to be regarded by the compiler of the Diatessaron 
as intervening; not, however, on this occasion explaining Mark 
but correcting him. 

Luke omits “after two days.’ Luke also omits the Marcan 
words indicating a resolution of the chief priests not to take 
Jesus during the Feast (‘‘not during the feast”) for fear of a 
tumult of the people. Luke’s reason for omitting these 
clauses may be explained by the fact that he found Mark and 
Matthew apparently taking different views about their meaning. 
This is indicated by Mark’s “for” and Matthew’s “but” in 
the following parallels :— | 


Mk xiv. 2 Mt. xxvi. 5 
For they said, Not during the But they said, Not during the 
feast, lest haply there shall be a feast, lest a tumult arise among 
tumult of the people. the people. 





Comp. Jn xiii. 1—2 (R.V.) (1) Now before the feast of the passover, 
Jesus, knowing that his hour was come. ..loved them [the disciples] 
unto the end (ov, to the uttermost). (2) And during supper, the 
devil having already put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
[son], to betray him:... 

1 Mk xiv. 1—2 is placed in Diatess. § 41, Mk xiv. 3 foll. in Diatess. 
§ 39. Mt. xxvi, 2 “Ye know that after two days is the passover ”’ 
does not occur till Diatess. § 44. 
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These words follow the resolution (in Matthew as well as in 
Mark) to “take him with subtilty and kill him.” Mark appears 
to have meant to emphasize and to explain “with subtilty,” 
as if the rulers said ‘“We must take him with subtilty, for we 
cannot resort to force during the feast, lest there be a tumult. 
We must dissemble and delay.”” Matthew, on the other hand, 
appears to have missed the force of ‘‘with subtilty”’; so he 
emphasizes the contrast between the desire of the rulers to 
“kill” Jesus, and the fear that compelled them to delay: ‘‘We 
will kill him, bué we are afraid to do it during the feast.” 
Luke retains the Marcan “for,” but in an ambiguous context, 
saying in effect: “They sought how to kill Jesus [(1) at once,’ 
or (2) quietly], for they feared [the consequences on] the 
. people [of (x) delay, or (2) public arrest]?.”’ 

If we ask what was Mark’s object in inserting the evangelistic 
statement “‘after two days was the passover,’ we may find a 
partial answer in the parallel Matthew, which transfers the 
words to Jesus: ‘“‘Ye know that after two days the passover 
cometh and the Son of Man is [to be] delivered up to be crucified.” 
Mark appears to be suggesting—but very obscurely—that the 
intentions of the chief priests. to defer Christ’s death till after 





1 See Wetstein on Mt. xxvi. 5 quoting the Mishna of Jer. Sanhedr. 
x. 4 about the practice of delaying an execution till a feast-day: “Non 
occiditur nequé.a judicibus civitatis suae, neque a Synedrio quod est 
Jafne, sed ad summum Synedrium quod Hierosolymis est deducitur, 
atque istic in custodia asservatur usque ad festum, et in festo inter- 
ficitur (Deut. xvii. 13). Verba R. Akibae.’”’ (Comp. Acts xii. 4.) 

The reason for the delay was (Deut. xvii. 13) “All the people 
shall hear, and fear, and do no more presumptuously.’”’ The 
Mishna adds (Schwab) “R. Judah said that it was not right to torture 
the condemned by making him suffer the long suspense of death, but 
that he should be executed at once.’’ This, however, affords ad- 
ditional evidence of the old rule—to delay execution till a feast-day— 
observed when Jerusalem was standing. Accordingly we may 
suppose (with Wetstein) that Herod (Acts xii. 4) was keeping Peter 
in custody with a view to his execution during the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (“intending after the [first day of the] passover to 
bring him forth to the people’). And we may suppose that Barabbas 
was a prisoner reserved in the same way to be “brought forth to 
the people after the [first day of the] passover.” 
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the Passover were frustrated by providence. This view may 
be paraphrased as follows: ‘God had ordained that Christ, 
the Paschal Lamb, should die during the Feast. The supper 
at Bethany, and the anointing there, and the consequent 
rebellion of Judas Iscariot, who went out from the supper to 
offer to betray his Master, were all ordained that the rulers 
might take Jesus speedily, so that the sacrifice of Christ, 
Passover?,’ should happen at the divinely appointed time. This 
was the Lord’s will?.”” Matthew also took this view. But he 
followed perhaps some version of this view that regarded “‘the 
Lord” as meaning “ Jesus®.’”’ At all events he says, in effect, 
“This was not only the Lord’s will, it was also predicted by 
the Lord Jesus Himself.” 
Luke omits all this, as also he omits the narrative of the 
Anointing in Bethany (placing another narrative of anointing 
at the house of a Pharisee much earlier). The only trace of 
a suggestion in Luke’s text here that he knew anything about 
the supper at Bethany is contained in the following parallels :— 


Mk xiv. 10 Mt. xxvi. 14 Lk. xxii. 3—4 
And Judas Is- Then one of the And Satan enter- 
cariot, (4@¢.) the one twelve, who was ed into Judas who 
of the twelve, went called Judas Iscariot, was called Iscariot, 
away unto the chief went unto the chief being of the number 
priests.... priests: ik. of the twelve. And 
he went away and 
communed with the 
chief priests... 


Here Luke perhaps follows Mark in the use of ‘“‘ went away.” 
In Mark, the word suggests that Judas “went away” from the 
supper at Bethany. It is but a faint suggestion. But it is 
strengthened by John, who alone names Judas Iscariot at that 
supper as murmuring at the cost of the anointing, and as being 





PS Te COlemy a7 Ee OUr Reerexer, ~ Christ.” 

2 Comp. Jnixitl, 27." What thou art doing do more aso ees 4 
which see Joh. Gr. 1918, 2439 (v) a, 2554 c—e. 

* Comp. Mt. xxiii. 34 where words said by Luke (xi. 49) to be 
uttered by the “Wisdom of God” are regarded as uttered by Jesus. 
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rebuked by Jesus. There is an appropriateness in the supposi- 
tion that from the table where he murmured at the waste of 
three hundred pence Judas “went away” to earn thirty pieces 
of silver, and that Luke repeated the Marcan expression 
although he omitted the preceding Marcan context. 

We have seen above that Luke, at this stage, connects 
“ Judas Iscariot” with “Satan.” John does not do this in his 
account of the supper at Bethany; but in his account of the — 
Last Supper he says “‘the devil having already put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him!.” This 
“already” may very well refer to the supper at Bethany, and 
may allude to the “entering of Satan into Judas Iscariot” 
mentioned by Luke*. John himself places that “entering” 
later on*. And perhaps he means the reader to say: “The 
irrevocable fall of Judas took place not at the fe in Bethany 
but at the Last Supper.” 

We may also partially explain the Johannine oneeoe 
deviation (“six days”) from the Marcan date (‘‘after two days”’) 
by the following hypothetical paraphrase of Mark, indicating 
his method of arranging, or disarranging, events: “The Passover 
and the Unleavened were now to come after two days, and the 
Jews were still delaying the execution of their purpose to kill 
Jesus, the Paschal Lamb. [Jn order to explain how their delay 
was cut short I must go back a little. A few days previously, 
some six days before the Passover,| when Jesus was present at 
a supper in Bethany, and was anointed with precious ointment, 
there had been a murmuring of disciples at the costly waste; 
and Judas Iscariot had gone away in discontent. And now, 
two days) before the Passover, just when the chief priests were 
deciding to.delay, Judas appeared before them with an offer 
to betray his Master. This changed their plans. Accordingly, 
they decided on an immediate arrest by night, and at once 
began to make preparations for it.” 

This view agrees with the arrangement of the Diatessaron 
which combines Matthew and Luke in order to shew how the 





1 Jinx. 2. 2 Whe xxi 3 
8 Jn xiii. 27 “ And after the sop, then entered Satan into him.” 
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prophecy of Jesus “after two days...the Son of man is [to be] 
delivered up to be crucified” came to be fulfilled; and how the 
plan of the chief priests, “‘not during the feast,’ came to be 
frustrated. It was because ‘“‘Satan entered into Judas,’ and 
Judas promised the chief priests to betray Jesus, and they 
““were pleased,” and Judas “from that moment was seeking 
opportunity to betray him}.” 

If Matthew transferred the words from evangelistic comment 
to Christ’s own lips it suggests itself that he saw in them an 
' allusion to the prophecy of Hosea—apparently often referred 

to in the Gospels—the only passage in the Old Testament where 
“after two days” occurs, “ After two days will he [1.e. the Lord] 
revive us...?.”’ There may have seemed to Matthew a note- 
worthy coincidence between Christ’s prediction of His resur- 
rection “‘ after two days”’ and of His redemptive sacrifice on the 
Cross “after two days.” But in any case it is probable that he 
has been misled by Mark, and that John has led his readers in » 
the right direction by rearranging events and substituting “ 

days for ‘‘two.” 

Perhaps John has another “meat besides chronological 
correctness. He may have desired to turn the minds of his 
readers away from a literal reckoning of the days and hours 
implied in the Synoptists about the Eucharist, the Passion, and 
the Resurrection, by suggesting a New Genesis of ‘“‘six days” 
—a hexaemeron at the close of his Gospel as also at the begin- 
ning*. The story of the first hexaemeron included a mention 





* Diatess. xliv. 1—1o, combining Mt, xxvi. 1—5, Lk. xxii. 2 b—4 a, 
Mt. xxvi. 15, Mk xiv. 11 a, Lk. xxii. 6. Jn xiii. 27 “do more quickly” 
may perhaps imply that even at the moment of that utterance, there 
was a danger, so to speak, that the crucifixion might be put off till 
after the time of the Paschal sacrifice. 

2 Osanviee: 

* According to John, “the Passover” would be Christ Himself 
(1 Cor. v. 7) on the Cross, the Paschal Lamb, and not any Paschal meal 
before the crucifixion. This difference between the Three Synoptists 
and John on this point might naturally influence the latter in his 
description of the sequence of events, and in phrases referring to the 
Passover. See above, p. Io, n. 3. 

* See Introd. p. 130, Proclam. p. 15. 
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of “the third day?” and described the first building up of Christ’s 
little Church at Cana, but only in the rudimentary form then” 
possible, before the Spitit was given. The story of the second 
hexaemeron includes a mention of “‘six days,” during which 
there is a hint of expansion in the mention of “certain Greeks,” 
who are brought near to Jesus. But toward the close of the 
six days Christ’s little Church is to be “‘scattered’.”” Then 
comes a “sabbath4,”’ a Jewish sabbath, a sabbath of death. 
Not till “the first day of the week5” that follows, will Jesus 
rise from the dead, and the New Church be born. 


§2. Clement of Alexandria on the Anointing 


We now come to an event, or events, as to which the 
Evangelists themselves appear to differ, and some of the most 
ancient commentators not only differ from one another but also 
in some cases appear to have changed their own minds. The 
discussion of it will be extremely laborious. But to leave it 
undiscussed would be to pass over one of the most important 
instances of Christ’s mysterious power of calling out passionate 
devotion, and to make no attempt to realise the revelation 
that it contains of His divine yet human nature. 

Apart from a brief allusion by Ignatius to the Anointing of 
Christ as resulting in “‘incorruption for the Church®,” the earliest 





1 Jnr: 2) [nals bzo. 8) Jn xvii 32. 

4 Jn xix. 31. pr belis-orey it ; 

6 Ign. Eph. § 17 (Lightf.) “For this cause the Lord received 
ointment (utipov) on His head, that He’’ (? it) ‘“‘might breathe (mvéy) 
incorruption upon the Church. Be not anointed (ddcipeoOe) with 
the ill odour (Svcwdiav) of the teaching of the prince of this world, 
lest he lead you captive....” Lightf. says “A reference to the 
incident in the Gospels; Matt. xxvi. 7sq., Mark xiv. 3 sq., [Luke 
vii. 37 Sq.], John xii. 3sq.”’ He is right in including John, who alone 
says that “the house was filled with the odour of the ointment.” 
But where is there any reference to Luke? There is nothing here 
peculiar to Luke. And Luké represents Christ’s “feet,’’ not His 
“head,” as being anointed. In Ignatius, there is antithesis between 
“incorruption (apOapciav)” and Eph. § 16 “corrupters-of-houses 
(oixopOdpo),”’ as to which Lightf. quotes Orig. Cels. vii. 63 Pdcipew 
tov dAdov avOpomov oikov, Plutarch Moy. 12 B yvvacdv oixopOopia 
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Christian reference to it is in a chapter of Clement of Alexandria 
‘on “The Use of Ointments and Crowns.” He deprecates their 
use, but makes the following admission “I know that the woman 
[in Luke] having brought an alabaster-cruse of ointment at the 
Holy Supper anointed the feet of the Lord....” After continuing 
to quote from Luke as to the woman’s action and reception of 
forgiveness, he proceeds ‘‘But this may be a symbol of the 
Lord’s teaching and of His suffering (or, Passion). The 
“feet,” he says, may be the apostles going forth to preach the 
Lord’s Gospel; the “‘tears”’ are repentance. Then, introducing 
the word “‘ozl (elaion)”’ (which no Gospel mentions as used in 
either anointing), he plays on its similarity to “mercy (eleos)”’: 
“The oil,’ which is the Lord Himself, whence comes the mercy 
that is [poured] on us?.’’. 

Then, without any interval, he adds “But the ointment— 
oil adulterated-with-guile—is Judas, the traitor, wherewith 


yaperav, and Hesych. oikoPOdpa, porxoi, to shew that the word may 
refer to sexual “corruption,’’ as well as to the “corruption” of 
heresy. 

A somewhat similar antithesis is found in 2 Cor. ii. 16 “savour... 
unto death...savour...unto life,” where it is copiously illustrated 
by Wetstein from Jewish literature. It might also be illustrated by 
the first and almost unique mention of “nard”’ in O.T. Cant. i. 12 
“my spikenard.”’ On this, the Targum says that, while Moses was 
on Sinai, the Bride, Israel, corrupted herself, and her odour became 
worse than that of absinth, and leprosy visited her. Rashi says 
that in “nardus mea edit odorem suum” the word “odor” is put 
for “foetor,’’ so that the sense is “ While the divine Glory was still 
on Sinai, I defiled myself with the Calf.” 

The only other mention of pipov in Goodspeed’s two vols., besides 
that in Ignatius, is in Justin M. Tryph. § 22 pipa (from Amos v. 18 
—Vi. 7), § 86 rv arr trav THs cuvOécews Tod ptpov ypicndrwv before 
quoting Ps. xlv. 7 “the oil of gladness above thy fellows.”’ 

* Clem. Alex. 205 “ANA Kai mdOos eudaiver Seomorixdy (uvoTiKads 
TavTn voodat) TO EAXatoy, d advTds €or 6 Kiptos, ap’ 08 TO edeos rd ep nuas. 
Oxf. Conc. gives under one heading “‘ éAauov (@dcov).’? The two are 
interchanged in the MSS (where Heb. = “oil’’) of Ps. xcii. ro, 
cix. 24 etc. Though “oil” is not mentioned by Luke as_ being 
used, it is mentioned in the words he assigns to Jesus, after the 
anointing, (vii. 46) ““My head with oii (édaio) thou didst not anoint, 
but she hath anointed my feet with ointment (uipe).’’ See p. 350. 
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[the] Lord was anointed-with-chrism as to His feet—being 
[thereby] released from His sojourn in the world!. For the 
[bodies of the] dead are anointed-with-perfume2. And as for 
‘tears’ [in Luke], it is we, the sinners, [we] that have repented, 
[we] that have believed in Him, to whom He has ‘forgiven 
sins’ [as to the woman in Luke]. And the ‘hair’ that is 
dishevelled is sorrowing Jerusalem....And the Lord Himself 
teaches us that Judas is adulterated-with-guile, saying ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall dip along with me in the dish, he shall deliver me 
up*.’ Thou seest the companion-at-table, the man-of-guile. 
And this same Judas betrayed the Teacher with a kiss. For 
[one and] the same man is found a hypocrite and bringing a 
kiss ‘adulterated-with-guile,’ imitating another ancient hypo- 
eriteng. 4. 








1 Clem. Alex. 205 70 dé pupov SedoAopévov edardy eotw 6 “lovdas 
6 mpoddrns @ Tovs moddas expiaOn Kipwos (ris ev Kdop@ avaotpodpis amadXar- 
Tomevos). Mupicovra yap oi vexpoi. The language is forced'and fanciful 
but probably explicable as an allusion (see p. 350) to Ps. cxli. 5 
(LXX). The renderings “anointed-with-chrism” and “anointed- 
with-perfume”’ are intended to distinguish ypio and pupifo from 
“anoint,” drg«<ida. 

2 “ Anointed-with-perfume (pvpifovra).’’ This word does not 
occur in the Gk Test. except in Mk xiv. 8 mpoddaBev pupica (parall. 
to Mt. xxvi. 12 Badotoa...7o pupov). Itis quite different from adcipa 
and ypiw. Artemidorus (i! 75), writing [epi Mipov, says Mupifer Oa 
yovaki macas ayabov wry poryevopévor. ~Avdpdor O€ mpds aioxivns eorat 
mAny Tov Cos éxovtav pupi¢erda. This probably means (see editor’s note) 
“Tt will be a sign of disgrace for men [as distinct from women], except 
for such effeminate creatures as are men only inname.” Artemidorus 
also recognises pupa as a sign of death, if a sick man dreams of them 
ib. iv. 22 vooodvr. S€ movnpa Ta pripa Sia TO cwvechéperOa veKpe. 
Plutarch Mor. 142 A compares a wife that is afraid to smile on her 
husband, for fear of appearing bold and unchaste, to a woman who, 
“for fear of seeming to anoint her head with perfume (iva pi doxq 
pupicerOa tiv Kepadiy) does not even anoint herself (und€ ddevpopévns).”” 

Irenaeus i. 21. 3, and 4, twice uses pupifover. about heretical 
anointing with “balsam,” and adds 76 yap pipov rodro rumov THs vmEp 
ra 6Aa evodias elvar Aéyovow. 3 Mt. xxvi. 23. 

4 GiAnua dedo\opévoy éyov. Comp. Gen. xxxili. 4 (Field) ““LXX 
kai xarepirnoey avrov, “EBp. oveccdky.” This calls attention to a 
peculiar pointing of the Heb. “and he [7.e. Esau] kissed him.”’ Con- 
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All this, and there is more, is extremely bewildering, and 
seems at first sight unlikely to repay examination. But 
Clement’s fancies deserve attention if they point back to earlier 
fancies of the same kind, and if they were the causes (at least 
in part) of Origen’s (and Jerome’s) early view—that the 
Anointing in the Four Gospels was the act of one woman. It 
is therefore worth while to try to disentangle some of the knots 
in this Clementine comment. 

First, it appears to be based on Luke’s narrative of an 
anointing by a woman that was a sinner in the house of Simon 
a Pharisee. There is not a phrase that comes exactly from any 
other source. But, at the beginning, there is a phrase, “‘ at the 
Holy Supper',” quite inconsistent with the early place given 
by Luke to his narrative. And later on, Clement’s ‘comment 
abruptly introduces ‘‘the traitor Judas” in connection with an 
“anointing” of “feet” and “‘ointment,” and “adulterated oil” 
—language that seems vaguely to refer to the Anointing in . 
Bethany. Later still, Judas is mentioned as “‘dipping in the 
dish,’ which clearly alludes to Mark’s (and Matthew’s) account 
of the Eucharist?. 

Now Luke alone mentions “ow” as the gift that is not 
offered by Simon the Pharisee (“my head with oil thou didst 
not anoint®’’). And in a. passage from the Psalms, the LKX 
not only mentions the “oil (elavon)” of a sinner, but also 
contrasts it (as Clement does) with “‘mercy (eleos)” in the 
words “The righteous will chasten me with mercy...but let 
not the ow of a sinner (lit.) fatten my head‘.”’ Clement does 


c 





cerning this, Field prints an ancient scholium (“‘videtur Origenis 
esse”) saying that the Jews pointed the Hebrew thus in order to 
indicate that the “kiss” was a treacherous one, xara 8dAov yap 
catepidnoe Tov “lacko@B. Some Rabbis (Rashi) took this view, but not 
all. It is probable that Clement is alluding to the kiss of Esau 
as the “ancient hypocrite.” 

1 Clem. Alex. 205 mapa 76 Seirvov 76 dywov. The Lord’s Supper 
is described in Lk. xxii. 14 foll., the Anointing in Lk. vii. 36—40. 

® Mk xiv. 20, Mt. xxvi. 23. 3 Lk. vii. 46. 

4 Ps. cxli. 5. R.V. “Let the righteous smite me, [it shall be] 
a kindness; and let him reprove me, [it shall be as] oil upon the head”’ 
(quoted from LXX by Clem. Alex. elsewhere (145), but not here). 
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not here expressly Fecieos this Psalm, but both Onan and 
Jerome follow the LXX in the phrase ‘the ogl of a sinner,” 
and the hypothesis that Clement is alluding to it, and applying 
it to Judas, makes his words so much clearer that we can 
hardly doubt that it is true. 
_ It remains to explain the extraordinary fancifulness of the 
connection between Judas and the ‘‘oil adulterated by guile,” 
contrasted with the “oil” of ‘‘mercy.” ‘‘Guile” in the four 
Gospels, so far as narrative is concerned, is restricted to a 
passage—immediately before the Anointing in Bethany—where 
it is said that the rulers of the Jews sought to seize Jesus “by 
guile” —which “guile” Judas almost immediately supplies}. 
Now “‘guileless” is a Greek term applied in the Petrine Epistle 
o “the milk of the word,” and applied in Papyri to corn, or 
~ wine, or anything that is unadulterated?. Clement, who regards 
fhe treacherous Judas as anointing the feet of Jesus for the 
path of death, calls his treachery “adulterated oil” in contrast 
with the implied guilelessness of the “‘odl (elaton)”’ that is “‘ mercy 
(eleos).”” \ 
As for the “ancient hypocrite” whom Judas “imitated” 
when he brought ‘‘a kiss adulterated with guile,” it has been 
- pointed out that it probably refers to the kiss given by Esau 
to Jacob. On this, a scholium attributable to Origen tells us 
“In every Hebrew book ‘kissed’ is dotted, not that it may be- 
_left unread, but to suggest the wickedness of Esau, for he 
kissed Jacob in guile’.” 

It will be observed that no attempt is made by Clement to 
explain the differences of scene and circumstance in the Gospel 
narratives, even those differences as to the “‘head”’ or “‘feet”’ of 
Jesus which might affect an allegorizing interpretation. He is 
absorbed in his own motive. And his motive is, first, to pro- 
test against a ‘literalistic interpretation, which would justify 





1 Mk xiv. 1, Mt. xxvi. 4. Elsewhere dios in Gospels occurs 
only in Mk vii. 22 (a list of sins), Jn. i. 47 “an Israelite in whom is 
no guile.” 

2 1 Pet. ii. 2 dodov. See Berlin Urkunde 290. 13, 586. 13, Oxy. 
Pap. tot. 38 etc. 

3 See above, p. 349, n. 4, quoting Gen. xxxiii. 4. 
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Christians in using expensive ointments; secondly, a desire to 
draw out the contrast between two invisible anointings, that 
of the false Israel, the traitor, unto death, that of the true 
Israel, penitent and forgiven, unto lifet. 


| §3. Origen and others on the Anovnting 


Origen, in a passage of his Johannine Commentary, speaks 
of ‘the woman that had done the deeds of evil and repented,” 
as being ‘‘enabled by her genuine conversion from her evil deeds 
to pour down a sweet-odour on Jesus”; and then adds that 
she diffused in “the whole house” the breath of the ointment?. 
The “pouring down” is peculiar to Mark and Matthew?. The 





1 The passage relating to ointments terminates as follows, 206 
“It is not unfitting then that He should indicate (carapnview) on 
the one hand oil [pure and simple] as a disciple that has receivefl 
mercy (¢Aaov pev ds padntiv ndenuévov), but on the other hand [oil] 
adulterated-with-guile (dt. guileful, doepov b€) as a traitor—oil drugged 
(€Aaov reappaypévov). This then, you see, was what was prophesied 
by the feet [of Jesus] anointed-with-perfume (of pupifsuevor dds) 
namely, the treachery of Judas when the Lord took the path [6Sevovros 
Kupwov, Or ? Kupwv, providing the Lord with the path] to His passion. 
And the Saviour Himself washing-clean (drovirrwy) the feet of the 
disciples (Jn xiii. 5)...signified in a figure (#viéaro) their going forth 
to be the benefactors of the nation....And for these the ointment 
breathed fragrance...for indeed the Passion of the Lord hath filled 
[all] with fulness—us on the one hand with fulness of sweet savour, ° 
but the Hebrews with fulness of sin. This the Apostle most clearly 
shewed when he said (2 Cor. ii. 14—16) ‘Thanks be to God...for 
we are to God a sweet savour of the Lord...to the one a savour of 
death unto death, to the other a savour of life unto life.’” 

It is the thought of this antithesis that mainly leads Clement 
away from the task of a commentator to that of an allegorizer. 
But it is hot likely that Clement was the first Christian writer to 
allegorize the stories of the Anointing. It will be seen below that 
Jewish traditions about “spikenard (vdp8os)’’—which in O.T. occurs 
only in Cant. i. 12, iv. 13, 14—contain a similar thought of anti- 
thesis between the savour of faithfulness and that of unfaithfulness. 

“Treachery”’ is the term used to describe Israel as an unfaithful 
wife in Jerem. iii. 20, comp. Hos. v. 7 (Gesen. 93 b). 

» Origen Comm. Joann. i. 12, Lomm. i. 27. : 

® “Pour down,” xarayéo, Mk xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 7, unique in N.T. 
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tradition about “the house” is peculiar to John}. The tradition 
that the woman was “a sinner” is peculiar to Luke. Here, 
then, Origen assumes that the four Evangelists are speaking of 
one and the same woman. 

Origen’s Commentary on Matthew is a later work. But 
even there, in the earlier portion of it, he confuses the Lucan 
“Simon the Pharisee”’ with the Marcan “Simon the leper” in 
a highly figurative passage likening Israel to a wife that has 
become adulterous, and the Gentiles to the harlot, Rahab, who 
has become penitent. The latter he describes as “‘no longer 
playing the harlot but coming to the feet of Jesus, and wetting 
them with the tears of repentance” so that “‘on account of her 
He spoke in reproach to Simon the leper, the former people, 
such things as are written®.”’ 

But later on in the Commentary on Matthew, when he comes 
to discuss the Anointing in its place, he compares it, not now 
poetically but critically, with the other three accounts. He 
begins by saying “‘Many think that the four Evangelists have 
written about one woman’”’; and he admits that there is ‘““much 
similarity and a kind of family-likeness (cognatio quaedam)”’ 
in the narratives—mentioning in particular the coincidence of 
name between Simon the Pharisee and Simon the leper. But 
he asks how it is possible to harmonize the details of anointing 
the head in some narratives and the feet in others, and to 
suppose that the woman is regarded in each narrative as a 
sinner. Some, he says, will infer that there were four different 
women ; but he himself “‘rather agrees” that there were three, 





Mk xuaréyeev avtod rns xepadns, Mt. xaréxeev é€ml trys Kepadns avrtov 
dvaxemsevov. Origen omits “head.” 

1 Tlavti TO olkw THY TOU pipov TVONY.. .€umemouKvias, JD Xii. 3 7 de 
oikia emAnpabn ex ths dopns Tod pupov. 

2\Lk. vil. 37: 

3 Comm. Matth. xii. 4, Lomm. iii. 136—7. Comp. the allegorical 
outburst in Pseudo-Jerome on Mk xiv. 1 with its reference to the 
“scarlet line (Josh. ii. 18)” of Rahab: “Now let us sprinkle our 
book with blood [of the Paschal Lamb] and the thresholds of our 
houses and let us place the scarlet line of thread round the House of 
Out Prayeteaere 
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(x) the unnamed woman in Mark and Matthew, (2) the sinner 
in Luke, (3) Mary the sister of Martha in John}. 

Jerome similarly varies. In his treatise against Jovinianus 
(A.D. 393), he speaks of ‘‘a distinction indicated by the two 
women in the Gospel, the penitent, and the holy woman, one 
of whom held His feet, the other His head. Some authorities, 
however, think there was only one woman, and that she who 
began at His feet gradually advanced to His head?.”” In a later 
letter (398 A.D.) he says “A harlot washes His feet with her 
tears and against His burial anoints His body with the ointment 
of good works.” This is followed by a confusion between 
Simon the Pharisee and Simon the leper. ‘‘Simon the leper 
invites the Master with His disciples”; and it is preceded by 
‘““Martha and Mary make ready a feast and then welcome the 
Lord to it’”—which probably refers to the Johannine account 
of Martha “ministering,” but might refer to the Lucan account 
of Martha “cumbered with much serving?.”’ 

In his Commentary on Matthew, however, Jerome shews 
that he has decided against the view of “some authorities”’ 
above mentioned: “‘Let no one think that one and the same 
woman poured ointment on the head and on the feet. For the 
latter washes [the feet] with her tears and wipes them with 
her hair, and is manifestly called a harlot. But of the former 
nothing of this kind is written‘.”’ 

Chrysostom, while giving up as superficial the view that 
the four Gospels speak of one woman, says ‘“‘In the Three, there 
seems to me to be one and the same woman, but in John not 
[the same], but a different [one], marvellous [in character], the 





1 Origen on Mt. xxvi. 6 foll., Lomm. iv. 392 foll.; iv. 394 “ego 
autem magis consentio tres fuisse.’’ So, too, on Cant. i. 12 “nardus 
mea’ (Cant. Hom. ii. 2, Lomm. xiv. 258) Origen says that the woman 
mentioned by John was distinct from the one mentioned by Luke, 
but even there he says inaccurately “Maria...effudit super caput 
(instead of pedes) Jesu.” 

2 Letters (Contr. Jovin, ii. 29) transl. Fremantle p. 410 a. 

8 Jerome Letters Ixxi. 2 transl. Fremantle p. 152 b. 

4 Jerome, on Mt. xxvi. 6 foll. 

5 Chrys. on Mt. xxvi. 6 7) yuvy airy Soxet pev elvar pia Kal 7 adr} maod 
Trois evayyedotais Amacw, ov« gore SE. 
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sister of Lazarus.’’ Then he proceeds to assume that the woman 
in Matthew was conscious of ‘‘impurity,” and says “She did 
not approach Jesus as a mere man, for otherwise she would not 
have ‘wiped [Him] with her hair’.’’ The “wiping” with the 
“hair” is nowhere mentioned by Matthew. But Chrysostom 
adds “That part of the body which was the most precious of 
all, namely, her head, she applied to the feet of Christ.”” The 
“head” of the woman, and the “‘feet”’ of Christ, are mentioned 
by Luke, but nowhere by Matthew—on whom Chrysostom is 
nominally writing a commentary. 

All this looseness is very regrettable but also very instructive. 
It shews that Luke’s narrative, about the ““woman that was 
a sinner,” had taken such hold of Christian thought that early 
believers were disposed to read sinfulness even into such ancient 
narratives of Anointing as did not mention it. And this may 
help us to understand how the story of the woman taken in 
adultery came to be interpolated in the Fourth Gospel. That 
Gospel, mentioning Mary the sister of Lazarus by name, made 
critics like Origen ask “Is it possible that this Mary whom 
‘ Jesus loved!,’ could have been ‘asinner’?’’ The answer being 
in the negative, the Fourth Gospel might seem to some to shew 
a deficiency which the interpolation aimed at supplying. It is 
in language resembling that of many passages in Luke where 
the style is Hebraic. 


§ 4. Words and phrases common to Mark and John 


From the facts alleged above it appears that poetic imagery 
and doctrinal motive have influenced very early writers, even 
the prosaic Jerome, commenting on the narratives of Anointing. 
It does not follow that the same two causes influenced the 
Evangelists themselves; but we ought to be prepared to find 
traces of such influence—especially in Mark whose Gospel often 
shews signs ofa poetic original. Even if we cannot find our way 
back to any combination of their details so as to say confidently 





1 Jn xi. 1—5 “Lazarus of Bethany,...the village of Mary and 
her sister Martha....Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and 
Lazarus.”” The reversal of names is curious. 
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“This represents the historical fact,’ we may be able to shew 
in some instances probable causes of ramification, if we begin 
from Mark, and inquire what Marcan details are omitted by 
later Synoptists but retained by John. 

Mark and: John have in common (1) “‘nard,” (2) “‘pistic,’”” 
or “spikenard,” (3) ‘“‘ three hundred denarii,” (4) “let her alone.” 

(1) ‘“‘Nard'” is not a Greek word. It is not alleged as 
occurring before the first century except as the transliteration 
in LXX of a Hebrew nérd that occurs in two passages of the 
Song of Songs. In the first of these, many Rabbinical traditions. 
recognise an obscure reference to the “evil odour” of Israel, the 
unfaithful Bride of Jehovah?. The word is common in first- 
century Latin. Mark, who has many Latin-Greek words, 
might retain it without perceiving any allusion to LXX. 
Matthew might reject it as not Greek and not necessary. Luke 
might reject the word, but retain and greatly amplify the 
supposed allusion to the unfaithful and adulterous Bride, 
Israel. John, rejecting Luke’s view, and rejecting also the 
Rabbinical view of the ‘“‘nard” in the Song of Songs, might go 
back to Mark’s word as one that poetically expressed the 
offering made by the Church to her Saviour. 

(2) “Pustec” is transliterated in SS, d, and k. Pistacia is 
given by Krauss as a Hebrew name—in Pliny, pistacium, and 
similarly in the Greek of the second century—for “ pistacium- 
nut”; and the word is sometimes used in Hebrew to mean 
a measure (like our “ barley-corn”)—‘‘a nut-size” of any herbal 
compound*. Nonnus calls it pisttké, making the 7 long, which 
indicates that he regarded it as distinct from the Greek pistiké 
“faithful.” But Artemidorus uses the oxpresslaal “a pistic 
and home-keeping woman4,” and repeats it twice as “a fatthful 
(piste) and home-keeping woman5,” to mean a faithful wife®. 





SS WHke Sahig SY Ifralesabls Ske 

‘2 See above, p. 347, n. 6 ad fin. 

° See Levy lil. 450-a, iv. 82a. In Pliny (xiii. 51, Xxill. 150) pistacia 
are mentioned merely as an antidote against a serpent’s sting. 

* Artemid. ii. 32 muorixiy Kai oikoupdr. © 16.31. 66; iy sa. 

° Plutarch Vit. 281 udixds Kal morikas (of men) means “on 
terms of faithful friendship.” 
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These are sufficient reasons for not being surprised at the in- 
sertion of the word in any ancient Gospel that alluded to a 
contrast between a faithful and an unfaithful woman, ex- 
pressed in the language of the Song of Songs, with a play on 
the double meaning—“pistacia” in Semitic, “faithful” in 
Greek. Mark might retain this, whether he understood the 
allusion or did not. Matthew might reject it because he did 
not understand it. Luke might reject it because he did not regard 
the sinful woman as “faithful” at first, but only after the Lord 
had said “thy faith (pistis) hath saved thee!.’”’ John, rejecting 
Luke’s view, might go back to Mark’s word, placing it in a new 
framework of circumstance so as to shew that she was not 
“‘a sinner.” 

(3) “Three hundred denarii” is altered by Matthew into 
“much?.”” The words and their context lie outside Luke’s 
version. John may have retained it simply because it was the 
ancient tradition and more life-like than Matthew’s. But in 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand we have found John retaining 
a Marcan tradition about “two hundred denarii,’’ omitted by 
Matthew and Luke’, and there it seemed probable that John 
gave the words an allegorical interpretation. Perhaps it may 
be so here also. It may be one of many instances of Johannine 
irony. The murmurers may be regarded as unconsciously 
testifying to the special affection that prompted the gift of the 
ointment, or to its spiritual value. In the Bible, “three 
hundred pieces of silver” is used perhaps only once, and there 
as a mark of special affection, of Joseph’s gift to Benjamin‘. 
But an allusion to Joseph and Benjamin is very unlikely here. 
If there is symbolism, it is more probably to be looked for in 
the very early Christian identification of “three hundred” with 
T, the sign of the Cross, based on a passage in Genesis mentioning 
‘‘armed servants of Abram eighteen and three hundred®.” 
Rabbinical tradition said that 318 corresponded to the name 





1 Lk. vii. 50. 
2 Mk xiv. 5, Jn xii. 5, comp. Mt. xxvi. 9. 
8 Law pp. 274—82. 
4 Gen. xlv. 22. Rashi and Gen. 7, make no comment. 
5 Gen. xiv. 14. 
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of ‘‘Eliezer” (“God is my help”); but first-century Christian 
tradition said that “300” meant the Cross (T), while ‘‘10” and 
“8” represented the name of “Jesus.” Such an allusion 
would be appropriate to the context which describes Mary on 
one side, and Judas on the other, as preparing the way for the 
Crucifixion : ““‘ This could have been sold for three hundred pence’ — 
so spake Judas, speaking a truth beyond his knowledge; for 
her offering of loving faith was so precious that it could buy — 
Salvation, yes, the Salvation of the Cross.”’ 

(4) ‘Let her alone,” is addressed, in Mark, to the disciples 
(plural, aphete) ; in John, to Judas (singular, aphes)?. The Greek 
Imperative is the same as that used in the Crucifixion (“‘let 
alone”’), where Mark has the plural and Matthew the singular— 
resulting in two quite different meanings®. It is also peculiar to 
Mark’s version of the story of the Syrophoenician woman, where 
evidence points to its meaning originally “let alone*.”. Now 
a form of this same verb occurs in Luke’s story of “the woman 
that was a sinner,’ a form almost peculiar to Luke and to the 
Johannine Epistle, meaning “‘vemit (sins)®.” In Greek, “‘let her 





1 In ancient Hebrew, as well as in Greek, taw might be represented 
by a cross (T). See Barn. § 9 (on Gen. xiv. 14) “‘|’ is ‘ten’; ‘H’ is 
‘eight’; there you have |H[COYN], z.e. Jesus. But because the Cross 
was destined to find its grace in the ‘T,’ he says also ‘three hundred.’ ’” 
Clem. Alex. 782 adopts this (“they say’’) as the first instance of 
“the mystical meanings of numbers” in his treatise on the subject. 

2 Mk xiv. 6 R.V., Jn xii. 7 R.V. marg. 

3 Mk xv. 36, Mt. xxvii. 49 agere (Mt. aides) Wopev. The two 
meanings are quite different. See From Letier 1056—68, including 
remarks on the doubtful tradition peculiar to Lk. [xxiii. 34] Tarep, 
ages avtois. 

4 Mk vii. 27. See Son 3353 (iv) g foll. 

5 *Adéovra in N.T. occurs only in Lk. v. 20, 23 (parall. to Mk-Mt. 
apievra), Vil. 47, 48, Jn xx. 23 (v.r. ddiovra), 1 Jn ii. 12 apéovrar 
(but Latin “remittuntur” points to ddiovra). Lk. xi. 4 ddioper 
uses the form in -w, whereas the parall. Mt. vi. 12 dpjxayey uses 
the form in -nw. 

Steph. Thes. (apinu.x 2662—3) quotes Suicer as saying that 
apéoxa is “Doric” for adpeica, and this is repeated by modern com- 
mentators. But not a single instance has been hitherto alleged of 
the early existence of the active, adéwxa, nor indeed of the passive 
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alone” might be almost identical with ‘‘it is remitted to her,” 
that is, “she ts forgivent.”” That there was some early ambiguity 
about “‘let her alone” is suggested by the fact that it is supple- 
mented in Mark, and supplanted in Matthew, by “‘why trouble 
ye the woman ?”’—indicating that Mark added an easy paraphrase 
to a difficult original and that Matthew preferred the paraphrase 
by itself. It is undeniable that Luke twice alters the form of 
the Marcan word in the Healing of the Paralytic (“thy sins ave 
forgiven’’). In the Anointing, Luke may have regarded Mark as 





outside N.T. Nor has anyone explained why Luke, and probably 
John, should prefer a “ Doric” form (Blass § 23. 7 “ Doric and Ionic.” 
Suicer adds “also Ionic”). The words “Thy sins are forgiven thee” 
must surely have been most familiar and most sacred to all Greek- 
speaking Christians, before Luke and John wrote their Gospels. 
If so, what motive could induce these two Evangelists to resort to 
“Doric”’ or “Doric and Ionic” forms, unknown in LXX, to express 
forgiving ? 

' Suicer may have been led into error by some MSS that wrote . 
adewvra for apeovra (the substitution of w for o being quite common 
in many MSS). The form adéo is found in Exod. xxxii. 32 adeis 
“thou forgivest,”’ and Rev. ii. 20 adpeis “thou sufferest.’’” The former 
describes the intercession of Moses that Israel may be “forgiven” ; 
the latter describes a rebuke for “suffering,” 7.e. tolerating, Jezebel. 
The two passages illustrate the ramifications of the use of apinu 
and indicate how various forms of it might be assigned to various 
phrases. It is possible that the Attic perfect dapeivra and the 
Attic present ddievras might be felt by some to lay too much 
emphasis on the past (“have been but are not now”) or on the 
present (“are in the act of being”). The vernacular adéovra, 
more correctly ddiovra, may therefore have been preferred. 
Sophocl. Lex. quotes Dorotheus (600 a.D.) as twice using forms of apéo. 

Goodspeed gives no instance of aféxa active or passive. Steph. 
Thes. 2662 D gives (from “inscr. Arcad. nuper reperta”’) imperat. 
apeoobo, and refers (803 a) to Tab. Heracl. 2, 105 avedo Oa, and (804 A) 
to Herod. ii. 165 dvéavra. The Papyri have Berl. Urkund. (39 A.D.) 
1078 émped aoe for éemipereiobe, and Oxyr. (127 A.D.) 496. 15 aiporm for 
aipnrat. : 

1 Aduera, Or aera, being written with -e for a, or vice versa 
(as often in MSS, Joh. Gr. 2658 ¢), and avrn being taken for avrny, 
or vice versa (Corrections 360 a, Joh. Gr. 2687 d), might cause confusion. 
D has adewyre in Mk 11. 5, aguovte in Mt. ix. 2 and agawvra in Lk. 
ie 70): 
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erroneously taking “she is forgiven” as meaning “let her alone.” 
John may be intervening in favour of Mark’s interpretation. 


§5. Words and phrases common to Luke and J ohn 


Luke and John agree in saying that the woman described in 
their several narratives “wiped” the “feet” of Jesus with her 
“hair” (Luke “the hairs of her head”)1. This Greek word for 
‘“‘wipe” is not used in the canonical LXX. John, however, 
uses it not only in this narrative but also before, when first 
mentioning Lazarus and Martha: “There was a certain [man] 
[lying] sick, Lazarus (lt.) from Bethany out of the village of 
Mary and Martha her sister. Now Mary was the [woman] that 
(or, the [Mary] that) anointed the Lord with ointment and 
wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was lying 
sick4.”” 

John uses the word again to describe an act of Jesus: “He 
began to wash the feet of the disciples and to wipe [them] with 
the napkin with which he was girded.” This “wiping” of the 
feet of the disciples after they had been dipped in water presents 
no difficulty, but it is not so simple in the Johannine narrative 
of the Anointing. The difficulty is stated thus in Horae 
Hebraicae: ‘‘Did she not wash his feet before she anointed 
them? I do not ask whether she did not wash them with 
her tears, as before (Luke vii):...but did she not wash his feet 
at all? JI ask this because the custom of the country seems to 
persuade she should do so.”” The writer supports his objection 
by an instance where a maid brings first water for washing, and 
then oil for anointing, and then he adds “Either therefore this 


MA Es Sabie 2¥oy, | pel paths). 

2 Jn xi. I—2. Contrast the first mention of Martha and Mary in 
Luke (x. 38—9): “Now as they were going on their way he entered 
into a certain village. And a certain woman, by name Martha, 
received him into her (dit. the) house. And this [woman] had a 
sister called Mary, who also, sitting at (mapxadecOcioa mpos) the 
Lord’s feet, was listening to his word’”’: Martha is here placed before 
Mary. There is no indication that the “village” is Bethany. Luke 
has previously mentioned (vii. 38, 44) the woman that “wiped (é«- 
pdooe, bis)” the feet of Jesus. 

EH | frou paints. 
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_ word (she wiped) must relate to some previous washing of his 
feet; or, if it ought to refer to the ointment, it scarcely would 
suppose wiping off the ointment now laid on; but rather, that 
with the hairs of her head she rubbed and chafed it!.” 

It seems obvious that John must have had some strong 
reason for twice describing Mary as not only “anointing” but 
also ‘“‘wiping.” “Anointing” alone suffices for Mark and 
Matthew; why does it not suffice for John? And if he must 
add “‘ wiping” why does he add it in such a context as to suggest 
that the ointment is “wiped” off as soon as it is laid on? In 
Luke, the “wiping” is intelligible—tears being wiped off the 
feet, and the ointment being then poured on them—but it is 
not so in John. 

Turning to Hebrew and Jewish literature for some explana- 
tion we find that the regular Hebrew for ‘‘wipe,”’ also used in 
Aramaic and Syriac, is transliterated, though very rarely, both 
in Hebrew and Syriac, as the Greek word moichas, ‘“‘adulteress?.”’ 

Not much importance would be attached to this if we did not 
find that the only mention of moicheia in John occurs in a 
narrative, interpolated in his Gospel, and written in Lucan 
style, about a woman taken in adultery and pardoned by Jesus’. 
This suggests that John may have emphasized his own inter- 
pretation of a doubtful word—regarded by some, but not by 
him, as meaning “adulteress” or ‘‘ woman that was a sinner — 
by twice repeating that it had quite a different meaning. If 
that is so, John is here intervening, not in favour of Mark who 
is silent on the point, but against Luke. 





1 See Hor. Heb. on Jn xii. 2 quoting Menacoth 85 6b. By “ previous 
washing” the writer seems to suggest a pluperf. rendering of ¢&€wafev 
“Now she had previously wiped the feet dry from the water.’’ There 
are many such instances in Jn, but this does not seem likely to be 
one, for (Joh. Gr. 2460—1) 8é, not «ai, would be the natural particle 
to introduce such a clause. ; 

2 Levy iii. 74, ‘m9, refers to Cant. 1. (on Cant. iii. 4, Wi. p. 85) 
where there is a transliteration of poixds. He adds (as prob.) 
Sanhedr. t09 b, but Krauss (p. 331) and Goldschm. ad loc. render the 
word “strike.” Thes. Syr. 2084 gives DIN") from porxos. 

8 Jn viii. 3 pouxeia, W.H. marg. dwapria. 
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Perhaps our narrative may be illustrated by a passage in 
Exodus where the LX X uniquely uses the Greek word “anoint- 
with-chrism ” to forbid the ordinary use of the spice-compounded 
sacerdotal ointment: ‘‘Upon the flesh of [common] man it 
shall not be poured.’’ The Hebrew “‘anointed” is rendered by 
Onkelos “poured,” but in the Jerusalem Targum by a word 
meaning “polished,” “dried,” or “wiped1.”” If the original of 
our narrative had simply “poured on fim,’ Mark may have 
added “‘his head,’’ with allusion to “the precious oil upon the 
head” of Aaron, mentioned in the Psalms”. To this Matthew 
may have added ‘“‘as he sat at meat,” to shew that it was 
not (like the “ precious? oil” in the Psalm) poured on the standing 
figure. But Luke, from his point of view, would regard “on 
him” as meaning “‘on the feet,’ not on the head; and John, 
though from a different point of view, would agree with Luke. 
The Jerusalem Targum indicates a possibility of confusing 
“wiped” with “anointed,” which may help to explain the 
difficulty above mentioned in the Johannine text. 

John does not follow Luke in mentioning the woman’s 
“tears.” “‘Tears’”’ might seem appropriate to the Johannine 
mention of “preparation for burial.” But in Luke they are 
apparently tears of penitence for the woman’s own sin, not of 
sorrow for the Lord’s approaching death; whereas love and 
devotion and faith, rather than penitence, seem to be the 
motives of the Johannine anointing. The Lucan “kissing” of 
the feet is also omitted by John. Thus the study of John’s 
agreements and disagreements with Luke leads to no safe 
conclusion except that John, while discouraging the view that 





+ Exod. xxx. 32 7D", from a unique 4p» if txt correct, but prob. 
leg. {DY from 7D (Gesen. 414 6, 692 a) “anoint,” LXX ypicOjoerai, 
Onk. 7D) “pour,” Jer. Targ. pas “wipe” (Levy Ch. ii. 72 b). 

APS xox 2. 

° The word for “precious” in the phrase “precious ointment” 
is “good” (Gesen. 374 a, 2 K. xx. 13, Is. xxxix. 2, Ps. cxxxiii, 2, 
Kecles. vii. 1). LXX omits it in Is. xxxix. 2, Ps. cxxxiii. 2, perhaps 
taking the two words together as pudpor, “[scented] ointment.” 


Luke is the only one of the four Evangelists that omits this epithet 
(in some form) 
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the woman was a “‘sinner,”’ desires for some reason to lay stress 
on the tradition about one secondary act—the “wiping” of 
“feet”—which Jesus .requited by a similar act, Himself 
“wiping” the “feet” of His disciples. Perhaps John de- 
liberately omits“any previous washing of Christ’s feet because 
he desired to suggest that the Lord did not need it. His feet 
walked unspotted and undefiled through the path of life. He 
accepted the anointing of His feet, not as a purification but as 
an offering from Mary in the name of the disciples; but He 
returned it to them as a purification for them, taking their 
impurities upon Himself. 


§6. The single phrase common to all the Synoptists 


The only phrase common to all the Synoptists.is ‘an ala- 
baster-cruse of ointment.” Instead of this, John has “a pound 
of ointment!.” The difference, at first sight, seems hardly 
worth notice. But careful students of the Fourth Gospel will 
not easily believe that John could depart from all-the older 
Gospels on a detail of this kind—which, though apparently 
unimportant, would strike the popular mind at once—without 
some very good reason. 

From John’s point of view such a reason would exist if the 
Synoptic phrase gave the impression that the possession of the 
“alabaster-cruse” suggested extravagance or dissolute luxury in 
the possessor. Now such a suggestion is indicated in the early 
mention of “‘an alabaster-cruse of ointment” by Herodotus?. 
Plutarch, too, mentions such “‘alabaster-cruses,’’ and in such 
contexts as to indicate that they are held up to contempt®. 
But, besides these, Wetstein quotes passages from Aristophanes 
and Lucian shewing that the phrase meant, in effect, “scent- 





* M& xiv, 3) Mt. xxvi. 7, Lk. ‘vii. 37, Jn xii. 3. 

2 In Herod. ili. 20, ddaBacrpos pupov is one of several ostentatious 
presents sent by Cambyses to the king of Aethiopia who treats them 
with contempt. 

3 Plut. Vit. 243 D, “like the lamentations of a woman regretting 
the loss of her scent-bottles (d\aSdorpovs) and purple attire,’’ comp. 
676 a describing Alexander’s contempt for the luxuries that he finds 
in the tent of the conquered Darius including adaBaorpous. 
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bottle,” and that it might often be associated with dissolute 
women!. One of these (in Lucian) is reproached with ingratitude 
by one of her many lovers who says to her “I brought you an 
alabaster-cruse of ointment from Phoenicia?.” In Mark (as also 
in Matthew) the woman is described as “‘having*” it with her, 
which might mean, though it does not go so far as to say, that 
she habitually carried it with her. 

John’s version seems at first sight studiously prosaic, 
almost like a line out of a recipe, ‘“‘taking a pownd of so-and-so.”’ 
But, in the first place, if we examine the Johannine. litra or 
“pound,” we find that it is very frequent in Hebrew; and there 
is a Jewish tradition: “Under the term ‘Shekel,’ the coin 
mentioned in the Pentateuch is called ‘Sela’; that in the 
Prophets, ‘Litra’; that in the Hagiographa, ‘Talent*.’” In 
the next place, turning to the description, previously quoted, 
of the compounding of ‘“‘the holy ointment” in Exodus, we 
find that the Recipe, so to speak, begins thus: “‘Take thou 
also unto thee the chief spices, of flowing myrrh five hundred 
[shekels]...and of cassia five hundred, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary...°.” If John regarded the woman in Bethany as 
“taking” ointment to the amount of the weight of a “shekel,”’ 
according to its estimation in the Prophets, for the purpose of 
anointing Jesus, he might naturally use this Hebrew-Greek 
term, htva, as having a typical meaning—“‘after the shekel of 
the sanctuary.” According to this view John substituted a 
typical sacred “‘litra’” for a secular term that might mean 
“‘scent-bottle,” simply for the sake of edification®. If that is 





1 Wetst. on Mt. xxvi. 7. 

2 Lucian Dial. Meretric. xiv. (Reitz ili. p. 319). Reitz’s Index 
(usually very accurate and complete) does not contain dddBaorpos. 
Nor does Steph. Thes. quote instances from Lucian. But see 
Wetstein. It is important to realise the bad impression that the 
phrase adaBaorpos pipov would convey to Greeks. 

3’Mk xiv. 3, Mt. xxvi. 7 éxovoa, Lk. vil. 37 xopicaca “having 
brought. an 

* See Levy ii. 500a@ (‘*j. Kidd. 1. 60¢”’’) and Gen. r. on Gen. 
Xxiil. 11, Wii. p. 276. 

5 Exod. xxx. 23—4. 

° No other explanation suggests itself except some confusion 
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the case, this Synoptic phrase, unimportant though it at first 
appears to be, assumes great importance as indicating that in 
Mark-Matthew, as well as in Luke, the woman was regarded as 
being of dissolute character, and as favouring the view of 
Ignatius and Clement of Alexandria, who assumed that the 
Four Gospels in their widely different descriptions referred to 
one and the same historical fact. 


§7. “Bethany,” in Mark, Matthew, and John 


The first mention of Bethany in the Synoptists is connected 
' with the Riding into Jerusalem, about which Origen says: 
“And now let us see about (1) ‘Bethphage’ on the one hand 
according to Matthew, but (2) ‘Bethany’ according to Mark, 
and (3) ‘ Bethphage and Bethany’ according to Luke}!.”” Several 
authorities insert “‘Bethphage” in Mark here, but D and the 
old Latin versions reject it?. Bethany is nowhere mentioned 
in Goodspeed; Bethphage is mentioned once—where Justin 
Martyr, referring to this narrative, describes the ass as at its 
entrance’. SS, in Luke, has “‘at Beth Phagge and Beth Ania,” 
but in Mark, ‘to Beth Phagge ¢o Beth Ania.” This might mean 





between x75 “litra” and Aram. ow) (also Syr.) Levy Ch. i. 409 b 
“pistachio nut,’ see above, p. 356, On moriKn. 

1 Origen on Mt. xxi. 1 (Lomm. iv. 52) "Idopev d€ repi rhs ByOgpayy 
pev kata MarOaiov, BnOavias dé xara Tov Mdpxov, BynOpayn dé Kai BynOavias 
cata Tov Aovxav.—Tatra d€ Av mpos TO bpos TO Kadovpevoy eAaLov.— 
‘EppnveveoOa dé paper thy BynOpay? pev, oikov ciaydver, Aris TeY iepéwv nv 
xepiov* Bnbavia dé, oikos traxors. 

2 Mk xi. 1 Mt. xxi. 1 Lk. xix. 29 


Kal OTE eyyiCovow kal Ore Hyyoay eis kal eyévero os ity~ 
eis “‘Lepooohupa eis By6- ‘TepoodAupa Kal nAOov yuoev eis BnOpay7 Kal 
payn kal Bn Oaviay mpos eis BnOpayn eis rd” Opos Bravia mpos TO Opos 
TO “Opos | TOV "Ehardv Tov Edaov. TO KaAovpevov "EAaov. 
(marg. «is ‘lep. kal eis 
BynOaviay mpos 700. 76 
*EAaav). 


8 Justin Martyr Tryph. § 53 & we ciodd@ Kopns BeOhayns 
Neyonévns. Hor. Heb. i. 82 quotes Baba Mezia 904 on Bethphage, 
and says that the Glosser takes phage as “a beaten way,’ but Hor. 
Heb. prefers 935 “green figs.’’ Levy i. 227 a assumes this and refers 
to Pesach. 91 a etc. 
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“belonging to Beth Ania,” or it might mean that ‘Beth Ania” 
was another name for ‘“‘ Beth Phagge.”’ 

Beth Phage was a well-known suburb of Jerusalem fre- 
quently mentioned and much discussed by the Talmudists!. As 
for Bethany it can only be alleged that certain names somewhat 
like it, such as ‘‘Beth Hino” and “‘Beth Hini,” are found in 
Talmudic passages, but the identification of them with the 
Gospel Bethany rests on conjecture. Levy assumes the identity 
of the Talmudic Bethphage with the Gospel Bethphage and 
mentions it as a name of frequent occurrence applied to a 
suburb of Jerusalem?. But concerning “‘ Beth Hini” he merely 
says that it is ‘‘the name of a place,” and that it is spelt in two 
different ways in the two passages to which he refers?. 

It is only fair to add that the author of Horae Hebraicae, 
who appears to have originated the identification of Bethany 
with Beth Hini‘, does not conceal the variations of the spelling 
of the latter, or the fact that Beth Hini itself has no meaning 
assigned to it®; and in his commentary on Luke he says that 
“there was a certain town near Jerusalem called Magdala, of 
a very ill fame, which perhaps was Bethany itself...I am apt 
to think that Bethany itself might go under the name of 
Magdala®.” These quotations, to which others might be added 





* Hor. Heb. i. 80 —83 devotes a whole section to Bethphage, and 
Neubauer pp. 147—9 quotes many passages about it from the 
Mishna. Though a suburb, it was yet regarded, for certain religious 
purposes, as included in the City. 

* Levy i. 227 a ‘IND N12, ByOdayn, “Beth-Phage, Vorstadt Jeru- 
salems, Pes. 91a u. 6.” 

8 Levy i. 225 6 92m n'a “Beth Hini, Name eines Ortes B. mez. 
88 a (j. Pea I. 16c¢ un. steht dafiir yan %33).” Neubauer p. 150 
prefers the former reading but adds (pp. 149—50) “On écrit aussi ce 
nom 1}\N n'a (Tosiftha, Schebiith, ch. 7).” 

* Wetstein, on Mt. xxi. 17, quotes Hor. Heb. 

5 Hor. Heb. i. 90 derives -hene in “Beth-hene” from Ahene, 
‘TN, meaning “dates of palm-trees” not yet ripe. But Levy 
1. 354 says that ‘2 N means mostly unripe figs. Wetstein also 
does not mention this conjecture of Hor. Heb. 

6 Hor. Heb. iii. 87, on Lk. viii. 2. 
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from the Horae, indicate the weakness of the hypothesis that 
identifies Beth Hini with the Christian Bethany}. 

We pass to the evidence of the Gospels themselves. After 
mentioning Bethany in connection with the Entry into Jeru- 
salem and the Temple, Mark’s next mention of it is in connection 
with Christ’s first “coming out” from the Temple in the evening. 
To this there is no Synoptic parallel :— 


Mk xi. 11 Mt. om. Lk. om. 
And...it being 
noweyventide, he went 
out unto Bethany 
with the twelve. 


But Mark subsequently mentions a second “going out?,” 
and to this there is a parallel, mentioning “ Bethany” in Matthew 
and “lodging” in Matthew and Luke :— 

Mk xi. 19 Mt. xxi. 17 Lk oxxin37 

And whenever And he left them, And...every night 
evening came, he and went forth out he went out and 
(W.H. txt they) went ofthecity to Bethany lodged in the mount 





1 Hor. Heb. i. 233 quotes J. Berach. fol. 16. 1 “the shops of the 
children of Chanan” as being identical with Bab. Mez. 88 a “the shops 
of Beth Heno” and says “The shop-keepers were ‘the sons of Chanan’ 
...the place was ‘Beth Heno 337 n’a’; which I fear not to assert 
to be the same with Bethany. The reason of my confidence is 
twofold: 1. Because the Talmudists call Bethany ‘37 na, Beth 
Hene, to which how near does Beth Heno come!’’ The second 
reason is “Because in them there is open mention of shops in mount 
Olivet,’ and then he proceeds to quote J. Taanith fol. 69. 2 about 
four shops on Mount Olivet. The argument amounts to this: 
“The Christian Bethany was a place on Mount Olivet; there were 
some shops of Beth Heno on Mount Olivet; Heno is very like Hene; 
therefore the Christian Bethany was identical with Beth Heno.”’ 

Hor. Heb. i. 234 quotes Cholin 53 4 about “the lavatory (ym) 
of Beth Hene (137).”’ Goldschm., there, gives twice v.r. 1]'7 
“Heno” (or “Hino’’). Levy i. 466 a gives “Hini” only as the name 
of a Babylonian town thrice mentioned in Talmud, and as the name 
of a man, referring under the latter heading to his note in i. 2250 
on Beth Hini quoted above. 

2 It is of a general kind in Mk and Lk. (imperf.), but of a par- 
ticular kind in Mt. (aorist). 
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Mk xi. 19 contd. 





Mt. xxi. 17 contd. 
and lodged there. 


Lk. xxi. 37 contd. 
forth (Z¢. used to go that is called [the 
forth) out of the city. mount] of Olives}. 

Why does Luke omit “Bethany” here? The omission — 
suggests that the tradition here followed by him regarded 
“Bethany” not as the name of a village but as a noun connected 
with “lodging’’; and this view is favoured by the fact that 
the Aramaic “‘lodge,”’ beth, is identical with the Hebrew beth, 
‘“‘house,”’ which is the first part of “‘Bethany.”’ This is the 
first mention of Bethany in Matthew, and perhaps Matthew’s 
tradition originally meant: ‘“‘went forth out of the city to 
the place where he lodged and lodged there.” 

But at this point there comes appropriately the suggestion 
of Horae Hebraicae, above mentioned, that Bethany may have 
meant “‘the place of (beth) unripe figs or dates (amy).’’ For the 
following verses in Matthew describe Jesus as seeing “‘a fig-tree.”’ 
And it happens that both in Hebrew and in Aramaic there is 
another word for fig-tree (thanv) that might make up the name 





1 Mk xi. 19 Mt. sag 17 Lk. xxi. 37—8 
kal Orav owe eyévero, kal katadumr@y avTovs yy S€ Tas Huépas ev 
eemopevovro (marg. effdGev otis ridews To iep@dvddoxnwv(Marg. 
eemopevero) ea ths eisByOaviay,xainidrAicOn  diWdoxov ev To tepa), 
T OAE@S. e€KEl. 


‘ ‘ s 
tas d€ vuKtas é&epyo- 


pevos nodivero eis TO 
dpos Td Kadovpevov 
*"EXa@v* Kat was 6 Aads 
@pOpicev mpos abrov ev 
TO Lep@ QKOUVELY QUTOV. 
AvdAifopa, “pass the night,’’ occurs nowhere else in N.T. In Heb., 
outside Job, it almost always = no or wb. This in Aram. (Brederek 
p- 60) is ma. The Talmud relates that a Rabbi (Pesach. 42 a) was 
obliged to avoid the Heb. word “lodge, or, remain for the night,” 
nib, because it was mistaken for the pronominal dative “ [belonging] 
to us” (Levy i. 228) so that he had to substitute the Aram. beth. 
Now this pronominal dative is employed in Jewish Aramaic in such 
a phrase as “they went away” (Dalm. Words p. 22), Aram. “they 
went away for themselves (1\>).” But this, in effect, is what Mark 
(W. H. txt) has here, having the pl. where Mt.-Lk. have the sing. This 
indicates that the original tradition here mentioned no such place as 
Bethany, but merely something about a place for “ passing the night,”’ 
which Luke inferentially described as “the mount called Olivet,” and 
Matthew alone, by error, “ Bethany.” 
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“beth-thany” or “bethany.” It would be very natural that . 
a great number of early Christian traditions should gather 
round the place on the Mount of Olives where Jesus, in danger 
of arrest by the Jewish rulers, and not able to “lay his head?” 





‘in Jerusalem, spent the nights in converse with His disciples 


during the week before the Crucifixion: ‘‘He left the un- 
believers,” says Jerome, ‘‘ and going forth from the City of the 
gainsayers, He went to Bethany, which, being interpreted, is 
House of Obedience, prefiguring already the calling of the 
Gentiles, and there He remained (mansit), because He could 
not continue-to-remain (permanere) in Israel3.”’ 

This is an early Christian view of the name Beth-any— 
“house of obedtence.” And it is possible to trace this meaning, 
though but faintly, back to a Hebrew word corresponding to 
the second part of the name “Bethania*.”’ But another 
meaning (much more prominent in Hebrew) is “afflicted” or 
“poor®,” and perhaps Jerome assumes this in his next words: 
“This also is to be understood that He was of such extreme 
poverty (paupertatis) and so averse from flattering anyone that. 
in that vast City He found no host, no abiding-place, but 
dwelt on a small farm (agro) with (apud) Lazarus and his 





1 See Levy iv. 623 mAyxn, Aram. SnyxXn. Instead of Heb. beth-, 
“place of,” Aram. freq. has (Levy Ch. 1. 92, 96) be-, 93. 

2 Mt. viii. 20, Lk. ix. 58. 

3 Jerome on Mt. xxi. 17. 

4 Heb. may (Gesen. 772 b) “respond,’’ may mean (1) “respond”’ 
(with docility) to command, (2) “respond” (with graciousness) to 
supplication. But there is only one instance in LXX where a form 
of this word is rendered tsaxon (2 S. xxii. 36) “Thy vesponsiveness 
hath multiplied me.”” Here (Field) some copies have “humiliations 
(rarewaoes)” or “chastening (radeia),” and it is not surprising ; 
for the LXX 7 taxon cov, if found in N.T., would naturally mean 
“Thy [7.e. God’s] obedience.” 

The same Heb. occurs in Ps. xvill. 35. Here LXX has 7 radia 
(i.e. madeia) cov, perhaps meaning “thy chastening,” but Aq. “thy 
gentleness (mpadrns),”’ Sym. “my vesponding [obediently] [to thee],”’ 
ro Umakovev. 

5 See the previous note. and Gesen. 776 on 7p “be afflicted,” 
and Son 3242 (i)—(iv) on “The ‘meek’ king,” and esp. 3242 (i) b—g. 
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_ sisters—those whose village is [in the Gospel, Jn xi. 1] 


Bethany}.”’ 
This last sentence from Jerome indicates the Johannine 


view of Bethany. It is introduced in the phrase “Lazarus 
from Bethany” as a place connected with ‘‘ the village of Mary 
and Martha,” all of whom Jesus ‘‘loves?.’”’ Then it is said to 
be “‘near Jerusalem®’’—which distinguishes it from “‘ Bethany 
beyond Jordan” where Jesus had been baptized. Jesus goes 
to it at the peril of His life, since the Jews had been recently 
“seeking to stone” Him*. After the raising of Lazarus, Jesus 
for a time ‘“‘ walked no longer openly among the ‘Jews®.”’ Then 
comes the third and last mention of the name: “ Jesus, therefore, 
six days before the Passover, came to Bethany, where Lazarus 
was, whom Jesus [had] raised from the dead. They made, 
therefore, a feast for him there, and Martha was ministering, 





1 “Tn agro parvulo apud Lazarum sororesque ejus habitaret, 
eorum quippe vicus Bethania est.’’ This refers to Jn xi. 1 jv dé tus 


‘dobevar, Ad¢€apos amd BnOavias ex THs K@opuns Mapias kai MapOas ths adeAdas 
-a’rns. But what is the meaning of “agro parvulo”? Does it mean 


that the small field or orchard attached to the house of the family 
of Lazarus was the “garden” of which John says (xviii. 2) moAAd«is 
avvnxOn ‘Inoovs éxei pera TOV paOnrav adtoo ? _Sevayew here ought perhaps 
to be rendered, as in Mt. xxv, 35, 38, 43, and also in LXX os eis THY 
oixiay etc. (Steph., Thes. vii. 1178 D) “hospitably receive.” If the 
meaning had been “ Jesus and his disciples were gathered together” 
the natural Gk would have been ouvjyOngav ’I. Kal of p. adrod. 

Westcott says, “The exact force of the original is rather ‘ Jesus 
and (with) His disciples assembled (cvvjy6n) there.’ The idea appears 
to be that of a place of gathering, where the Lord’s followers met 
Him for instruction, and not simply of a restingplace during the 
night. Butit is possible that the spot was used for this latter purpose 
also during the present visit (Luke xxi. 37 7di¢ero), and that Judas 
expected to find all sleeping at the time of his arrival.” 

Nonnus seems against this interpretation (“assembled ”) and 
rather in favour of “hospitable reception,” or “lodging”: xeids cat 
aitav gvivvopos aypopévov atdi¢ero ads éraipav. 

Jerome’s statement (on Mt. xxi. 17) that Jesus found “no host” 
in Jerusalem appears to ignore the evidence of Mk xiv. 13—15, 
Mt xXxvijersy 4 

2. area $s Jn, 18: 

4 Jn xi. 8—10. 5 Jn xi. 54. 
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but Lazarus was one of those that sat at meat with him. Mary 
therefore... 1.’” 

All this gives us the impression that Bethany was Christ’s 
usual lodging-place at all times when He was in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, and especially during the dangerous nights 
of His last week there. And John—like Luke though in a 
different way—might emphasize the anxious painstaking ser- 
vice of the hostess Martha. This being the case, it is not 
beside the mark to point out that, in the Johannine account of. 
the Anointing in Bethany, ania is the word used in the version 
of SS to describe the action of the hospitable Martha, so that 
we read continuously “Jesus came to the village Beth Ania 
unto Lazar, him that was dead and lived. And he made for 
him a supper there...but Martha was-occupied (ania) in 
serving.” Luke describes Martha as ‘‘torn-in-pieces®”” with 
serving, and SS again has ania there. Ecclesiastes twice or 
thrice uses ania, LXX “‘torn-in-pieces,”’ to describe worry’. 
This curious coincidence between the Syriac descriptions of 
Martha’s action in Luke and John indicates a possibility of an 
early half-playful tradition about her as “the afflicted (or, 
anxious)” hostess, the Anza, and of her house as being “‘ Beth- 
Ania.” 

We now come to the Mark-Matthew tradition that the house 
belonged to “Simon the leper.’ Ancient commentators 
attempt variously and unsatisfactorily to answer the natural 
questions that arise out of this phrase., Jerome quotes the 
appellation of “‘Matthew [once] the publican” as analogous to 
‘“‘Simon [once] the leper*”; but he omits to tell us that the 





2 Ju xii. 1 foll. CTH Wl aioe 40 TepleoTraro. 

® ccles.iy 13) 1ll, 10,-v. 19) see: Gesen: 775 6,773 4; comp. 776 a. 

4 Jerome on Mt. xxvi.6. He adds that Jesus, before His Passion, 
“stays (moratur) in Bethany, the House of Obedience, which formerly 
was [the house] of Simon the leper (quae quondam fuit Simonis 
leprosi).’’ Does this mean. ‘‘the house formerly [known as] the house 
of Simon the leper” and continuing to bear that name after the 
owner had been healed? He goes on to say “Not that he remained 
a leper also at that time, but as one who, being a leper before, was 
afterwards healed by the Saviour—the old name being retained 
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Gospel that mentions ‘Matthew [once] the publican,” has 
previously mentioned him as “a man called Matthew, sitting at 


the publican’ s-officel.”” If Matthew intended to identify Christ’s . 


host at Bethany with the leper described as healed early in the 
Gospel? he should have introduced that leper as “a man called 
Simon, a leper.”’ It is possible that Mark and Matthew assumed 
this: If they did, there would be something to be said for the 
view that the appellation exalts the Saviour: “ Jesus had healed 
a man called Simon of leprosy in one of His first acts of healing, 
and now it is in the house of this same Simon the leper that He 
receives the homage of the Anointing a few days or hours 
before His death®.” : 
Origen, however, regards the man as still leprous. Playing 
on the meaning of ‘‘Simon,”’ 7.e. obedience, he remarks on the 
fact that ‘‘‘Simon,’ too, is a mysterious sign of obedience” 
meaning ‘‘ Simon,” as well as Bethany “the House of Obedience.” 
Then he adds that the obedience was that of the letter, not that 
of the spirit: “‘ Jesus therefore was im the house of one [rightly] 








(permanente) in order that the power of the Healer should be mani- 
fested (ut virtus curantis appareat).’’ This view he supports by the 
analogy of “Matthew the publican.” 

Then he comes to allegory: “Quidam Simonis leprosi domum 
eam volunt intelligi partem populi quae crediderit Domino et ab eo 
curata sit. Simon quoque ipse obediens dicitur, qui juxta aliam 
intelligentiam mundus interpretari potest in cujus domo curata est 
Ecclesia.”” In interpreting “Simon” as “obedience”? Jerome follows 
Origen. 

2 IMR esaibsgie\scs Be PENEE Vill. 120 

* Chrysostom, on Mt. xxvi. 6, says that the woman saw (eidev) 
that Jesus had healed (@epamevoavra) Simon the leper and hence was 
emboldened to seek from Him the purification of her soul. He adds 
that the leprosy must have been healed, ov yap av eiAero (vr. éyévero) 
peivar tapa T® AetpS. Ephrem Syrus (p. 205) argues at great length 
that the leprosy must have been healed and assumes that Simon 
was present at the table: ‘““Quomodo enim lepra in corpore Simonis 
permanere\poterat, qui purificatorem leprae in domo sua recubantem 
vidit?”” He adds finally “Perhaps the same thing happened as to 
Zacchaeus. ..to whom the Lord said (Lk. xix. 9) ‘ To-day is salvation 


come to this house’; as a reward for his hospitality he received 
purification.” 
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indeed called ‘Simon’ [as] being obedient, yet leprous, and still 
having need of purification from Jesus.’ 

It is significant that the author of Horae Hebraicae and 
Wetstein, to both of whom one can mostly turn with confidence 
for illustrations of fact, give no illustrations of “Simon the leper”’ 
as an appellation, and make no attempt to answer the questions 
raised by ancient commentaries. Their silence justifies the 
inference that something is wrong, and that the appellation is 
not a “‘fact.’’ But it does not justify our treating the title as 
aninvention. Its very difficulty shews that it was not invented. 
Perhaps the best hypothesis is that it was originated as a 
paraphrase of Beth-Ania, The House of the Meek, or The 
House of the Afflicted. Christians would be led to think of 
this appellation in connection with Isaiah’s prophecy, “‘We did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, afflicted?.”’ In that 
passage the Vulgate renders “stricken” by “leprous” and so 
does Aquila®. “Leper” is also specified in the Talmud as one 
of many names of the Messiah‘. 

As regards the introduction of the name Simon I am unable . 
to offer any satisfactory explanation, or even suggestion, except 
that it is a name sometimes apparently confused with “those 
that were with Him,”’ meaning Christ’s companions®. We have 
seen that it is interpreted both by Origen and by Jerome as 
“Obedient” or “Obedience,”’ and this is also their interpretation 
of Beth Ania, so that, according to their allegorizing views, 
Beth Simon and Beth Ania might be interchanged. 





1 Origen on Mt. xxvi. 6, Lomm. iv. 397 “Factus est ergo Jesus in 
domo Simonis quidem alicujus obedientis, tamen leprosi, et adhuc 
opus habentis mundatione ab Jesu.” ’ 

2 else kite. 

3 Ts, liti, 4 pray, “stricken,” Gesen. 619 a in particular, of leprosy, 
Aq. ddnpévov (so Field), of which Jerome says “id est, leprosum.” 

4 Sanhedr.98 b. I have found nothing like this in any very early 
Christian writer’ except a saying of Justin Martyr (Tvyph. § 41) that 
the Levitical offering of fine flour on behalf of purified lepers was 
“a type of the bread of the Eucharist the celebration of which our 
Lord Jesus cease prescribed, in remembrance of the austin that 
He endured.. 

5 Notes 2999 (xvil) g foll. 
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The Lucan addition of ‘“‘ Pharisee”’ might perhaps be ex- 
plained from a confusion of paras, “break [bread]” (applied to 
the host at a meal), with parash, or pharash, in “Pharisee?.” 
On the supposition that Simon of Bethany was present at the 
Anointing, it might be asked what he did as host. SS,in John, 
prefixes to the words “Lazarus was one of the guests’”’ the 
statement that Jesus ‘‘came...to Lazarus. ..and he [i.e. Lazarus] 
made for Him a supper.” ‘ Was it not Simon,” some might ask, 
“that really did what is here attributed to Lazarus? And, if 
so, was this Simon one of ‘certain persons’ (Mark) that 
murmured at the anointing?’’ Luke may have answered both 
these questions in the affirmative. Finding that Simon was 
not described by Mark as doing anything in his own house, 
and rejecting as absurd the notion that he was a ‘‘leper,”’ he 
may have availed himself gladly of any tradition that suggested 
that he was a disapproving and murmuring Pharisee. 


§8. “(R.V.) Burying,’ or “ burial,’ in Mark, 
Matthew, and John? 


If we put aside, as doubtful, the saying about ‘‘the poor” in 
John®, the verb or verbal noun rendered by R.V. “burying” or 
“burial,” is the only one that Mark, Matthew, and John agree 
in assigning to Jesus in this narrative. The Thesaurus quotes 
authorities shewing that the word means, not “burying,” but 
“embalming‘.”’ The Hebrew word for “embalm,” chénat, is quite 





saw p. 323. 
2 Mk xiv. 8 Mt. xxvi. 12 Jnr 
as » > - s 7 
0 €oxev Eroinger, Badovoa yap airy “Ages aurny, iva 
, i \ \ U ~ ~ 
mpoédaBev pupical TO Td pipov TodvTo émi Tov eis ae NeEépav Tou evTa- 
a s >? \ > ’ , 
G@pda pov eis TOY EvTa- GDaparos jiov mpos TO ac pov fou tnpnon 
/ 
duac pov. evradidoat pe erroinoev. . avrd. 


$ Jn xii. 8 is omitted by SS as well as by D, and is placed at the 
end of the narrative (instead of before the end as in Mk- -Mt.) where 
an editor might naturally interpolate it as a suitable climax. 

* See Steph. Thes. ili. 1154 (on évragui(o) where the editors refer 
to authorities, quoted by Suicer, as contradicting the assertion of 


Ce S. that the verb means “bury,” and as shewirig that it means 
“prepare for burying.” 
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different from the Hebrew for “bury!.’”’ The former, chdnat, 
occurs toward the end of Genesis about the embalming of Jacob 
and of Joseph?. As to the embalming of Jacob, the Hebrew is 
rendered in LXX by the word here used in the Gospels, which 
means literally “make arrangements for entombing” (as 
distinguished from ‘‘burying®’’). But, as to the embalming of 
Joseph, LXX' renders the Hebrew “‘embalm’”’ by the Greek 
“bury’’ thus: ‘‘They embalmed (LXX buried) him, and he was 
put in a coffin in Egypt*.”’ 

About Joseph, Aquila renders the word ‘‘they avomatized, 
or spiced, him.’’ This gives exactly the meaning of the Hebrew 
verb. It occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament except 
about a fig-tree “putting forth” its spicy fruit-buds, literally 
“spicing its buds®.”” ‘‘Embalming” was an Egyptian not a 
Hebrew custom. But when a corpse had to be carried a long 
way for burial, as in Jacob’s case, or when the burial had to be 
deferred for many years, as in Joseph’s case, it was naturally 
practised even by ‘Hebrews. Jewish traditions are remarkably 
silent about the embalming of Jacob and Joseph®. The Midrash: 
on the embalming of Jacob quotes a tradition condemning, as 
well as one defending, the act?. In the Testaments of the 
‘Twelve Patriarchs, Judah says “Let no one embalm me%.”’ 





1 Heb. for “embalm,” ¢evradudfew, is YIN (sim. Onk.); Heb. for 
“bury,” @drrev, is 7ap. Delitzsch has 3n for éevragudfew. 

2 Gen. 1. 2 (bis), 26 (Gesen. 3340 by error 1. 22, 26). Comp. 
Gen. 1. 3, pon pl. abstr. “embalming” LXX ris radqs, Aq. tov 
dpopartiCopéverv, 1.€. of the spicers or embalmers: 

8 Gen. 1. 2, but the noun 7b. 3 in LXX is rendered ray. 

Genwi 26: 

5 Cant. ii. 13 “the fig-tree (nINNN) spiceth (MMIN) (R.V. ripeneth) 
its figs” (so Gesen. 334), but R.V. “green figs,’ and sim. Gesen. 
803 a Mb “early figs’’). 

6 No reference to the passages mentioning the embalming is 
given in the Index to Jer. Talmud transl. Schwab, nor in Bab. 
Talmud ed. Goldschmidt (at present, 1916). 

7 See Gen. rv. on Gen. 1. 1—2 (Wii. p. 501) ‘Why did Joseph die 
before his brethren? Rabbi said ‘Because he had embalmed 
(einbalsamirt hatte) his father.’...According to the Rabbis, Jacob 
commanded them [7.e. his sons] to embalm him.”’ 

8 Test. XII Patr. Jud. § 26. “Let none embalm me with costly 
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These facts shew that Jewish tradition distinguished ‘‘em- 
- balming” from “burying,” and that, if Jesus used the former — 
term, he used it distinctively. 

If so, with what distinction or allusion did He use it? 
It might possibly mean, nearly as in the Testaments quoted 
above, but with a tender allusiveness, not reproachful or 
ironical: “She is anointing my body as though she were 
embalming a royal personage previous to burial.” But it 
might also allude to the ancient precedents of the two Patri- 
archs, whose embalming was a symbol of deliverance from 
immediate corruption, as well as from a grave in Egypt. If 
Jesus said anything’ to this effect, it would be received by 
Christians of the first century in the spirit of Ignatius, who 
says “For this cause the Lord received ointment on His 
head that it might breathe incorruptibility to the Church!.” 
In the Acts, Peter quotes the words “Neither. wilt thou give 
thy holy one to see corruption” as referring to Christ, who, 
he says, ‘‘was not left in Hades, nor did his flesh see 
corruptiion®.’’ The ointment poured on Christ in Bethany and 





raiment or tear open my belly,” yndeis pe evradudon wodutedet eo b7rH, 
7 THY KotAlav pou avappy&e. . Kal ‘avayayeré He. A second version has - 
pndeis pe evraduioes ev moduTedet eoOitt, GAAd avaydyeré pe, apparently 
taking évragud¢(@ as “carry to the tomb in [burial clothes].’’ But the 
first version—in which évragud¢w seems to be explained by the parallel 
avappyfe as meaning “‘embalm’’—is supported by precedent and 
Jewish feeling, according to which, “embalming” was quite ex-. 


ceptional, reserved for Jacob and Joseph alone, and requiring some 
kind of explanation. 


1 Ten. Eph. § 17. 

® Acts ii. 27—31, quoting Ps. xvi. 8—ro and then commenting 
onit. On Ps. xvi. 9 “my flesh,’”’ Tehillim (on Ps. cxix. 9, Wii. fi. 173) 
says “David said, I know that the worm will have no power over 
my flesh.” Derek Eretz, ch. i. says that immunity from the worm 
extends to seven, viz. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Amram, 
“‘and, according to others (? some), also David (because of Ps. xvi. 6) "7 
Baba Bathr. 17 a, with more probability, has “Miriam” for “Amram” 
in this list, and adds “Benjamin.” It proceeds “Many say also 
‘David,’ because of Ps. xvi. 9, but it was only a prayer uttered by 
him.” These traditions take ‘‘ worm’’ as meaning the literal “worm” 
of the grave. But Joma 87 a takes the Psalm as applying to pious 
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ascending from His body to fill the house with its odour, might 
seem to be a symbol, not of burial followed by immediate cor- 
ruption, but of an embalming or preservation from corruption, 
preparatory to a rising again. 

Now passing .to the contexts of Mark and Matthew about 
embalming we find that Mark’s extraordinary language appears 
to allude to the double meaning of the Hebrew or Aramaic 
word oe spice,’”’ or “to put forth,” mentioned above as refer- 
ring both to “embalming” and also to the “ spicing” of the buds 
of the fig-tree. At all events he ventures to use a word 
“murize”—like Aquila’s avomatize—as to which it has been 
pointed out that it represents a “‘pervfuming”’ tolerable only 
in women during life, but applicable to men as well as women — 
when their bodies are being prepared for interment?._ The word 
is nowhere else used in the Old or New Greek Testament nor in 
the earliest Christian writers?, but we have seen that Clement 
of Alexandria uses it, in connection with the Lord’s Anointing, 
as conveying an allusion to the practice of “perfuming the 
dead* 

Matthew avoids the Greek verb murize—perhaps because of 
its Greek associations with pleasure and luxury—and sub- 
stitutes “cast perfume (muron).”’ But both Matthew and 
Mark say that it was (Mark) ‘“‘[with a view] to” or (Matthew) 
“toward,” embalming. Mark, however, laying stress on 
? before,” says “‘she undertook beforehand”; Matthew, laying 
no such stress on “‘before,” says “having cast (i.e. put) this 





teachers in general, in which case the “worm” (comp. Is. lxvi. 24 
“their worm shall not die’) would mean the “worm” of “hell’’; 
and that is the interpretation apparently adopted by Rashi ad loc. 
where see Breithaupt’s note. Peter, who implies (Acts ii. 29) that 
the Psalm did not apply to David and did apply to Christ, seems to 
have followed the literalist interpretation. 


1 Mk xiv. 8 Mt. xxvi. 12 ext 7 
mpoéAaBev pvpica Barotoa yap aitn | “Ades airny, iva eis 
70 Goud pov eis Tov’ TO pvpov TOvTO el TOU THY Huepay TOU evTadu- 
/ U nn Li > , 
éevrapiac pov. copatés pou mpoS TO agpov pov THPNOH avTO. 


evrapidaa je erroinoev. 
2 See above, p. 349, n. 2, quoting Artemidorus. 
3 It is not in Goodspeed. 
4 Clem. Alex. 205—6, quoted above, p. 349. 
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ointment}!.’’ This might mean that the woman knowingly did 
this “with a view to” embalming. But it might mean that 
she did it out of pure affection, and with no such view, but 
that the Lord Himself discerned that the act was providentially 
directed “with a view to” an embalming. 

The parallel in John, though obscure and possibly corrupt, 
appears to adopt the latter interpretation in a sentence that 
uses the word “reserve” in a peculiar way. One difficulty 
consists in the use of “in order that,” which (consequently 
perhaps) many authorities have cancelled. Some take “reserve 
it” as meaning “‘reserve the rest of the ointment.” The text, 
as it stands in W. H., is hardly intelligible, but may mean 
“Let her alone, that she may [find herself to] have kept this 
stored up proof of her affection for the day of my embalming?®.”’ 





1 TpoékaBev pupioa, in Mk, lit. “undertook beforehand to per- 
fume,’’ may have been corrupted to mpo¢Barev prpioa, (?) “ proposed 
to perfume,” and this again corrupted to Matthew’s commonplace 
— @Badev pipov. TpodapSdvw with inf. is rare (though it occurs in 
Ign. Eph. § 3 mpoédaSov mapakadeiy tpas). Tpo8dé\\o occurs in 
Cant. ii. 13 (Aq.) about the fig-tree “spicing” its buds, as a rendering 
of pin, “embalm,’’ and it is used in Lk. xxi. 30 about “the fig- 
tree. and all the trees” (without an object). 
> Tnpew, “keep,” in LXX, freq. refers to “keeping” the law,. 
commandments etc., “watching” one’s soul, mouth, ways etc., but 
is not’used of “reserving” a gift for anyone exc. in Cant. vii. 13, 
Heb. j5¥, “all manner of precious fruits new and old, which 
I have reserved for thee, O my beloved.” There, R.V. marg. refers 
to Mt. xiii. 52 “every scribe that is made a disciple to the kingdom 
of the heavens is like unto a man a master of a house who bringeth 
out (e«8dddev) from his treasury things new and old.’ Also the Targum 
on Cant. paraphrases the new fruits as “the words of the scribes” 
and the old as “the words of the Law.’ But the Midrash, besides 
understanding the old fruits as the earlier Rabbis, and the new fruits 
as the later ones, prefixes a parable of a good house-wife, who, in 
her husband’s absence, increases, instead of diminishing, the property 
he has left with her. Tnpeiy is used of “veserving”’ the good wine in 


Jn ii. to. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 4 “an inheritance...veserved in the 
heavens for (eis) you.” 


5 Nonnus has: : 
Onrurépys rime SOpov apenpéos, dppa pudrdén 
THparos Huerepov Kepndiov, elodKed €XOn 
poivios jmerépwov krepéwv emuriuBus dpn, 
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John perhaps intends us to contrast this anticipatory embalming 
with that performed, after death, by Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus!. This mentions “‘one pound” of ointment; that 
mentions a hundred potnds?. This was too soon; that was 
in due time. This fulfilled no prophecy; that fulfilled the 
saying of Isaiah ‘“‘ with the rich in his death®.” Mark and Luke, 





where perhaps édpa dvdadéy means “that she may reserve the rest 
Ont 


1 Jn xix. 38— 0. 

2 Jn xix. 4o “bound it in linen cloths with the spices, as the 
custom of the Jews is to embalm (evraqguafew)’’ is not commented 
on by Hor. Heb. or Schéttgen. Wetstein is hardly to the point when 
he quotes Tacitus Hist. v. 3 [error for v. 5] as saying ‘‘de Judaeis’’ 
that’ it was their custom ‘‘corpora condere quam cremare, more 
/Egyptio’’—that is, the Jews followed the Egyptian practice of 
burying rather than burning. For the question here is about 
“embalming”’ or “ preparing for burial not about “burying.” 

Westcott says that the manner of the Jews is “contrasted with 
that (e.g.) of the Egyptians, who removed parts of the body before 
embalming (Herod. ii. 86 ff.). The phrase may, however, only mark 
the Jewish custom of embalming as contrasted with burning: comp. 
Tac. ‘Hist.’ v. 3.”" Hastings Dict. Index contains no reference to Jn 
xix. 40. Enc. Bib. 1285 says that “embalming” was “specifically 
Egyptian,” that ‘‘the Hebrews did not practise it,” and that the 
embalming of the body of Aristobulus in honey (Joseph. 47. xiv. 
7. 4) “stands by itself.” Edersheim says (ii. 617) ‘He [i.e. Nico- 
demus] now came bringing a ‘roll’ of myrrh and aloes, in the fragrant 
mixture well known to the Jews for purposes of anointing or burying.’’ 
This is vague, and no authority is given for it. The writer adds “It 
was in ‘the court’ of the tomb that the hasty embalmment—if such 
it may be called—took place.”’ 

Perhaps John meant his readers to contrast with the “em- 
balming” given by Mary the “binding in linen cloths...as the custom 
of the Jews is to embalm”—a contemptuous expression for a quasi- 
embalming, that was neither the real Egyptian embalming, nor the 
Greek and Roman burning. This quasi-embalming was a kind of 
fettering in the tomb, and served no purpose except to make the 
resurrection all the more wonderful by reason of the breaking of the 
fetters. 

8 Ts, lili. 9 “they made his grave. ..and with the rich in his death” 
seems to be alluded to in Mt. xxvii. 57 “vich,”’ and 1b. 60 “his new 
tomb” (as R.V. marg. references indicate in both passages). “ Rich’ 
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later on, mention “spices” as being brought by the women 
to Christ’s grave after the entombment; John does not. 
John, and John alone, says, later on, that there was an actual 
and material embalming of the dead body, but only at the 
hands of Joseph and Nicodemus. Here he tells us, in effect, 
that there was, before this, an anticipatory and spiritual 
embalming of the living body at the hands of Mary. 

According to this view, John’s obscure tradition implies 
a kind of comment on the phrase in Mark “undertook before- 
hand,” as if he said “It was indeed ‘beforehand,’ but it was 
ordained by God that it should be ‘beforehand,’ as the spicy 
fruit buds of the fig-tree come beforehand to be the sign of the 
spring.”’ It is impossible to deny that if this is John’s meaning, 
it is expressed with an almost ostentatious harshness as well 
as brevity and obscurity. But that makes it all the more 
probable that in using the rare word ‘‘embalming’’ John — 
believes himself to be using a Synoptic word, rejected by Luke, 
but conveying a special meaning of great importance and used 
by Jesus Himself. 

To us it may seem fanciful to connect the ‘‘embalming”’ 
mentioned by Jesus with the prospect of a higher life. We 
associate it with Egyptian mummies. But we must dissociate 
ourselves from the thought of Egypt and try to merge our- 
selves in that of Israel. To a Jew, the law that the old must 
give place to the new might connect itself with the promise in 
Leviticus that Israel should “bring forth the old [stores] because 
of (literally, from before, 7.e. to make way for) the new.” There 
is only one other Scriptural passage that uses ‘‘new”’ of the 
products of the earth?. It is in the Song of Songs, where the 
Bride speaks of “precious fruits new and old” reserved for the 





and “his” are pec. toMt. The LXX “give the rich for (avri) his 
death” seems to lead Justin (A pol. § 51 “rules His enemies’’) away 
from the Hebrew (and see an interpretation given by Jerome ‘“‘scribas 
. ..quinimiis opibus affluebant,... Romanis tradiderit Deus “eo johny 
describing the lavish gift of “ myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound 
weight” may have intended to suggest a less vindictive aspect of the 
true text of Isaiah. 
P Leveexxvin nO: * Gesen. 294 a. 
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Beloved?. Now Philo applies the Levitical promise to the 


development of the knowledge of God?. Origen connects it 
with the saying of Christ to His disciples about the duty of 
“every scribe” in His kingdom to ‘‘bring forth from his 
treasury things wew and old’; Jerome connects the same 
saying of Christ with the “precious fruits new and old”’ in the 
Song of Songs?; and the Sermon on the Mount is pervaded 
with the thought that the New is to be developed out of the 
Old as the fruit from a tree. 

Modern criticism gives hardly sufficient prominence to the 
Marcan “parable of the fig-tree” in Christ’s Discourse on the 
Last Days where Luke has completely missed the meaning: 
““Now from the fig-tree learn its parable. When its branch is 
now become tender and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh*.”’ The parable seems to have referred to the 
fig-tree alone, and to point to the Hebrew “spicing,” used 
about the buds of a fig-tree. It seems to take us back to the 
description of spring in the Song of Songs, mentioning the “fig- 
tree” as ‘‘spicing”’ (8r ‘‘embalming”’) its “green figs.”” Christ’s 
doctrine about “the fig-tree,” and about “the new and old,” 
together with the two passages from the Song, shew how 
“embalming” might be connected, in the mind of a Jewish 
Teacher, with the thought of a spiritual spring, a spontaneous 
budding into life, breaking een the bonds of the winter of 
death®. 





1 Cant. vii. 13, quoted above, p. 378, n. 2. 

2 Philo i. 178, 513. 

3 See Origen on Mt. xiii. 52 an. iii. 41) and Jerome. 

4 Mk xiii. 28, Mt. xxiv. 32 éexg@un; Lk. xxi. 29 foll. mpoBddoor, 


applied to “the fig-tree and all the trees”; see p. 325, n. 2, and 


p. 378, n. 1, quoting Cant. ii. 13. 
5 See p. 308 foll. on Mk xiii. 18 “pray ye that your flight be not 
in winter.” 
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§9. “Verily...for a memorial of her,” in Mark and Matthew* 
The emphatic utterance here attributed to Christ by Mark 
and Matthew has nothing corresponding to it in Luke’s narrative 
of Anointing. Nor does it seem at first sight to have anything. 
corresponding to it in John. Many will find it difficult to believe 
that Jesus actually uttered such words?, but it is perhaps even © 
more difficult to believe that they were invented. They may 
have sprung from some metaphorical tradition the record of 
‘which contained the word “said” in the sense of ‘“‘meant.” 
A confusion between “now this meant” and “now he said this,” 
either in Hebrew or in Greek, would explain Mark’s insertion?. 
It would also explain John’s omission, if we could ‘shew » 
that the Johannine parallel here inserts some detail that might 
be paraphrased so as to give the Mark-Matthew tradition. 
John has nothing except ‘‘The house was filled with the savour 
of the ointment.” But might not “the house” be a way of 
expressing ‘“‘the whole world,”’ to which the Gospel was to be 
preached so that it might become “ the house” of God? We 
have seen that Ignatius speaks of the ointment as breathing 
incorruptibility on “the Church.” Origen also, in his com- 
mentary on John, says that the woman “infused the odour of 
the ointment into the whole house, [passing] into the perception of 
all that were in it, wherefore also it is written ‘Wheresoever this 
Gospel shall be preached, in all the nations, there shall be 
mentioned also that which this woman has done....5’” Here 





[Jn om., but see 


1 Mk xiv. 9 

apnv b€ éyo vpiv, 
a \ ~ 
Omou eav KnpvxOy TO 
evayyéAuov eis OdXov Tov 
KOOMOV, Kal O émroinoer 
a 4, > 
avtn adnOnoerar eis 
Pvnpcovvoy avrns, 


Mity oexviy aig 

2 \ , ¢ aN a 

apny Néy@ vpiv, O7rov 
LBS lox 
eav KnpuxOn TO evay- 
yeduov TovTo ev do TO 
KOO Me, AadnOnoera Kat 
5 éeroinoey attn eis 
Hvnmocvvoy avris. 


xii, 3] 
7 O€ oixia érAnpoOn 
€K THS Gopis TOD pupov. 


* Comp. McNeile on Mt. xxvi. 13 “It is difficult to believe that 


the words came from the lips of Jesus,” and on the other side, Swete 
on Mk xiv. 9 “That the saying has not been reported by Lc. and Jo. 
is an interesting indication of the independence of those Evangelists.”’ 
® See Son 3165, 3204 etc. * See above, p. 347. 
> Comm. Joann. i. 12, where Lomm. i. 27 wrongly omits a reference 
to Jn xii. 3. 


( 
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he alludes to the past fact in John as corresponding to a future 
metaphorical fulfilment mentioned in Mark and Matthew. Else 
where, quoting fully from John, and then alluding to Mark and 
Matthew so as to explain John by the allusion, he says: “This 
indicates that the odour of the doctrine that proceeds from 
Christ and from the fragrance of the Holy Spirit, filled the whole 
House of this world and the House of the universal Church}.” 

This view of the sweet smell of the ointment, namely, that 
it was the type of something spiritual, agrees with the first 
mention of the word in our English Bible, in connection with 
Noah’s sacrifice, ““And the Lord smelled the sweet savour?” ; 
and it suggests that the action of the woman might be regarded 
as of the nature of a sacrifice, or of a preparation for sacrifice, 
preparing the Lord’s body (so to speak) for the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. In this connection, there are some very early traditions 
—instructive though apocryphal—about the sweet-smelling 
~ sacrifice of the heart: ‘‘ He speaks to us thus,”’ says Barnabas, 
*** A sacrifice to God is a broken heart; a savour of sweet odour 
to the Lord is a heart that glorifies Him that has shaped it3.’”’ 
Irenaeus also, shortly after repeating fully and correctly what 
“‘David says in the fiftieth [LXX] Psalm,” adds, apparently 
from a different source, ‘As it is said elsewhere, ‘Sacrifice to 
God is a broken heart, a savour of sweet odour to God, a heart 
that glorifies Him that has shaped it*.’” The same apocryphal 
saying is quoted by Clement of Alexandria “‘A sacrifice to the 
Lord is a broken spirit.’ How then shall I use crowns, or 
ointments, or what shall I offer as incense to the Lord? ‘A 
savour (it is said) of sweéet-odour to God is a heart that glorifies 
Him that has shaped it°.’”’ 

It should be added that an Aramaic past tense “and there 
was filled” might be read in Hebrew fashion as “and there. 
shall be filled*.”” There are many instances of the interchange 
of past and future in the transition from Hebrew to the Greek 





1 Origen on Cant. i. 12 (Lomm. xiv. 429). 
2 Gen. viii. 21. 8 Barn. § 2. 4 Tren. iv. 17. I—2. 
5 Clem. Alex. 306 is almost identical with Barnabas ’Ocp1 edwdias 
7@ Oe@ (Barn. 7@ Kupi) kapdia doédCovca Tov memAakédra avrny. 
" 6 Pavadosis 1290, 1411 a—b. 
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of the LXX1. Our conclusion is that the omission by John of 
the Mark-Matthew tradition concerning a solemn prediction of 
Jesus is to be explained much more probably by the hypothesis 
that John substituted the true tradition for the misinterpreta- _ 
tion of it, than by the hypothesis that John rejected the Mark- 
Matthew tradition as false, and substituted for it a new one 
that had no connection with the old. 


§ 10. Mark’s narrative as a whole 

The last section has brought before us the very widespread 
. early Christian tradition about the ‘‘sweet savour’’ of “a sacrifice”’ 
that consists in “‘a broken heart.’’ Jewish tradition comments on 
the anomaly in the Psalms: God will not have as a sacrifice the 
body of a beast that is rent, or an offering of wine in a broken 
vessel; but He welcomes the sacrifice of ‘““a broken heart’’— 
a metaphor for repentance, expressed in another metaphor as 
a passionate ‘‘turning away” from one’s sinful self to find 
one’s true self in the Father in heaven”. According to Isaiah, 
the Lord sent the Anointed, that is the Christ, to ‘bind 
up the broken in heart®.”” Luke strangely omits this clause 
when he represents Jesus as reading the Lesson from Isaiah in 
the Synagogue; but he expresses the fulfilment of it in his 
description of Jesus as dismissing the weeping woman that had 
been “a sinner” with the words, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven 4.” 

In Mark, there is nothing that on the surface signifies a 
breaking of the heart. But we ought to look below the surface. 
We have already found that the “pistic” ointment probably 
contains an allusion to faith or trust®. The ‘embalming’ was 
also found to allude to a life beyond death®. And a similar 
allusion appeared in the exceptional Marcan verb expressing 
_ perfume.” In a context so full of allusive metaphor, there 
ought not to be ignored the phrase peculiar to Mark describing 
the woman as “breaking” the cruse of ointment’. The word 

1 See Clue 19, 84, 87, 240. 


2 See Lev. v. (on Lev. vi. 9) (Wii. p. 47), rep. Pesikt. Wii. Pp: 227: 
Pseudo- Jerome says (on Mk xiv. 3) ‘“‘fractum alabastrum carnale est 





desiderium.” See Pp. 387, 72 Teles Ue 8 Is. lxi. 1 cuvrerpipévors. 
4 Lk. iv. r8—109, vii. 48. ° See above, pp. 356—7. 
6 See above, p. 380. ” MK xiv. 3 cvvtpivaca 
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is a strong one, meaning “‘ break in pieces” so that the contents 
might issue in a stream and not in drops. Matthew omits it, 
perhaps because he thought the action so unusual and incon- 
venient that this word must be corrupt. But-it may be 
expressive of an intense emotion that disregarded convention ; 
and Mark’s original may have used the word allusively to 
describe the woman as “‘broken in heart” while breaking the 
-cruse?. In Luke, the woman’s sorrow was for her own sake, 
because of her past estrangement from the Father in heaven. 
But in Mark it appears to have been sorrow also for the sake 
of her Saviour on earth—who had often predicted that He 
would be “delivered over” to smiting or death, and whose 
prediction seemed now in danger of being speedily fulfilled?. : 
In a somewhat similar manner we ought perhaps to explain 
the remarkable phrase peculiar to Mark, ‘That which she had 
she did’.” Matthew avoids this. It seems to mean “That ~ 
which she had [in her power to do] she did” but why did not 
Mark say this if he meant it? Delitzsch suggests an answer 
by his Hebrew rendering: “That which was in the power of her 
hand [to do] she did.’ Such a phrase is connected in the Law 
with sacrifices and vows and offerings from the “hand” of the 
poor—which were necessarily of little value as compared with 
those of the rich4. So taken, and applied literally, the phrase 
might be regarded by Matthew as absurd: “The offering was 
of great value. Some say, three hundred denars. How then 
could Jesus say, that which she ‘had it in her power,’ or, that 
which she ‘could afford,’ to do?” But Jesus might be speaking, 
not of the money value, but of the spiritual value: “All that 





1 See Clem. Rom. § 18, and § 52 quoting Ps. li. 17. 

2 From a different point of view, Phaedo (117 Cc) weeps for himself 
rather than for Socrates who is on the point of departing: dméxAaov 
epaurdv* od yap 51 exeivdy ye, GAda THY epavTod TixnY, oiov avdpds éraipov 
éorepnpevos env. 

3 Mk xiv. 8 6 écyev éroincey, Delitzsch NNYY TT SxS on Ww me, 
SS has “This, which she hath done, lo, as if for my burial she hath 
done it,’’ k “quod habuit haec,’’ followed by “praesumpsit et un- 
guentauit....” 

4 See Gesen. 390 a quoting Lev. v. 7, 11 etc. 
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she could possibly do, all that she could possibly give, a broken 
heart—this she gavel.”’ 

In view of all the facts we may regard it as probable that 
Mark—even if he did not definitely allude in the “breaking” 
of the cruse to the “ broken heart ’—assumed that the woman 
was heart-broken with sorrow. In the Phaedo, when Socrates 
drinks off the hemlock, even the gravest of his philosophic 
friends cannot forbear from tears. Crito goes out for a moment 
to hide them, Phaedo weeps silently with covered head, another 
weeps openly, another bursts into weeping and wailing unre- 
strainedly. In Mark, then, why is not the woman represented 
as weeping? May it not be because Mark assumes the tears? 
May he not follow some tradition that subordinated tears as 

interfering with the emphasis laid on “embalming,” which 
signified resurrection ? 

It is unsatisfactory to conclude with an interrogation. But 
we cannot ignore the atmosphere of doubt that encompasses 
these traditions about anointing. Later on, we shall find Mark 
and Luke implying or mentioning a proposed anointing of 
the body of Jesus; but the parallel Matthew mentions only 
a “‘beholding’’; and the Gospel of Peter will be found to add 
“weeping and lamenting®.”” This will be discussed in its place. 
Meantime, we may safely conclude that Mark’s difficult ex- 
pressions are probably earlier than the easy paraphrases that 
Matthew substituted for them, and that Mark contains, in an 
obscure and possibly truncated form, the closest approximation 
to the historical fact. 


§r1r. A review of the evidence 


On a matter on which Origen changed his mind, and departed 
_ from the view formerly held by himself and “many%” older 
commentators, it is natural to doubt whether it is possible to 
arrive at a safe conclusion. But the facilities possessed by 





1 On Lk. ii. 24, describing the offering of Mary, the Lord’s mother 
(‘a pair of turtle-doves’’), Origen refers to Lev. xii. 8 (A.V. marg.) 
“if her hand find not sufficiency of a lamb.” 

2 Mk xvi. 1, Mt. xxviii. 1, comp. Lk. xxiv. 1 and xxiii. 56. 

3 “Many,” see above, p. 353. 
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modern students for the purpose of linguistic analysis! have 
enabled us -to see that there is more to be said than Origen 
Supposed for the older view, apparently assumed by Ignatius 
and Clement of Alexandria, that there was only one act of 
anointing and that the anointing woman had been “a sinner.”’ 

If there had been more than one, would there not probably 
have been many? Would not such an act have provoked 
imitation—especially among the devoted women described by 
Luke as following Jesus? But Mark, Matthew, and John all 
appear to regard it as unique. So apparently do Ignatius and 
Clement of Alexandria. If indeed it had come early in Christ’s 
life, where Luke places it, it would have probably been imitated. 
But it appears to have come but a few days before the close of 
' His life. It seems to sum up the action of the Messiah, or Christ, 
or Anointed, in preaching the Gospel to sinners and “binding 
up the broken in heart,’’ who, in the person of one woman, 
make Him a return in the form of an anointing, or chrism, that 
prepares the Christ for His grave and resurrection. If the 
woman was in some special way a “‘sinner,’’ and was now a 
‘repentant sinner, that would make her a fit type of the Gentile 
Church which was to receive, through repentance, remission 
of sins. Hence the emphasis on the act in all the Gospels. 

As to the place where the Anointing happened, and the 
house in that place, the Evangelists diverge. Bethany, say all 
but Luke; Luke is silent?. The house of Simon the Pharisee, 
says Luke; the house of Martha and her family (in effect) says 
John; the house of Simon the Leper, say Mark and Matthew— 
all, perhaps, going back to some ae Beth Ania, as above 
~ indicated. 

These convergences and divergences illustrate what we 
have found Origen calling “‘a kind of family relationship (cog- 
natio quaedam)’’ between the Gospel narratives. Some of the 





1 I mean not only the Concordances to Scripture in English, 
Greek, and Hebrew, but the Indices to early Christian writers, 
including Goodspeed’s Concordance to those of the first century and 
a half, and the Indices to Greek writers in general, 

2 Lk. vii. 36. The places mentioned in the previous context are 
vii. 11 “ Nain,” vii. 17 “‘ Judaea and the region round about.” 
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similarities and dissimilarities illustrate the different aspects in 
which the act might present itself to the narrators. In Mark 
and Matthew the woman simply anoints the Saviour as an 
“embalming” for the grave and resurrection; but in Luke and 
John the woman “wipes off” from Jesus something (‘‘tears,”’ 
or “ointment,” or both) that becomes to her, in Luke, a kind 
of cleansing for the remission of sins. In John this “wiping” is 
only an addition to the “embalming.””’ But Luke mentions no 
“embalming” at all. He is solely concerned with the woman 
whose sins are forgiven, not with the “embalming” of the - 
Forgiver. 

It is not surprising if Luke has missed the meaning of the 
‘embalming.’ It would perhaps be as perplexing to him as 
the last words of the dying Socrates would be to some modern 
readers: “‘Crito, we owe a cock to #sculapius?.”” Not every 
‘modern reader of Plato realises that this means “‘We owe a 
sacrifice to the God of Healing who is on the point of raising me 
up from the disease of mortal life to the health of life immortal.” 

But, on the hypothesis that only one woman anointed Jesus, 
what are we to say about the omission, by Mark, Matthew, and 
John, of the fact—if it was a fact—that the woman had been 
“‘a sinner”? In behalf of Mark it may perhaps be said that 
he assumed it in introducing the phrase ‘‘ alabaster cruse of 
ointment.” But we have seen that John alters this into 
‘“pound of ointment.” Is it possible that John knew the 
woman to have been a sinner—this woman whom he calls the © 
sister of Lazarus and whom he has expressly described as “‘loved”’ 
by Jesus—knew it, and yet refrained from mentioning it? 

It would be venturesome to assert this positively, but it 
- would perhaps be still more venturesome to deny the possibility. 
Consider John’s representation of Mary Magdalene. He gives 
to her the first place among those privileged to see the risen 
Saviour. He makes her the Lord’s own messenger to the 
Apostles concerning His resurrection. Yet he nowhere tells us 
that she had once been possessed by “seven devils.” 

Consider also John’s treatment of the term ‘“‘sinner.’”’ He 


1 Plato Phaedo 118 a. 
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never uses the word except technically in the story of the 
healing of the man born blind. There some of the Pharisees 
declare that Jesus “is not, from God,” but some venture to ask 
“How can a man that is a sinner do such signs?”’ Then they 
pronounce authoritatively “We know that this man is a sinner.” 
The man born blind replies, in effect, that he knows nothing 
about these Pharisaean technicalities, “Sinner or not, He was 
the man that healed me! Is that what you call ‘sinner’??” 
Similarly, perhaps, as regards the woman that anointed Jesus, 
John may have intended his readers to say, ‘‘Sinner or not, she 
was one whom Jesus ‘loved.’ She was one whose tears moved 
Jesus to raise Lazarus from the dead- She was one from whose 
hand He willingly received a preparation for the temporary tomb 
through which He passed in order that He might ascend to 
the Father in heaven.” 





1 Jn ix. 16, 24, 25, 31. 
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THE LAST SUPPER: 


[Mark xiv. 12—2 5] 


§ I. Judas Iscariot’s agreement with the chief priests? 


THE account of Judas’ agreement comes, in Mark-Matthew, 
as a connecting link between the narrative of the Supper at 
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perhaps represented an 
as in Esth. iv. 7 (the only instance of ¢. in 


canon. LXX with a Heb. original, R.V. “promised to pay,’’ Heb. 
“said to pay (lit. to weigh),” LXX émnyyeidtaro, al. ex. + rapaorjoa.). 
Mt. xxvi. 15 is influenced by Zech. xi. 12 “weighed (%ornoav) [for] 
my hire thirty pieces of silver.” Lk., like Mk, paraphrases. 

In Lk. xxii. 6, the active cfopoddynoe is noteworthy. The 
middle, ¢fouodoyovpa, abounds, meaning “give acknowledgment,” 
“confess” etc., in a good sense. The active, efopodoyéw, does not 
exist—though opodoyéw is existent—in O.T. or N.T., or in the early 
Christian writers (Goodspeed) or in Gk literature (Steph. Thes.). If 
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Bethany and that of the Last Supper; and it has been touched 
on above in the discussion of the former. Here the text is 
repeated in Greek in order to illustrate some differences between 
Luke and Mark. : | 

Mark has the difficult expression “ Judas Iscariot the one of 
the Twelve.”’ Matthew’s cancelling of ‘‘the” is condemned by 
its obviousness. If we accept John’s view that in the Supper 
at Bethany Judas was rebuked as the real offender, then 
“the one of the Twelve” might have meant, in the original, 
“that one of the Twelve just mentioned who was specially 
rebuked by Jesus!.”” Another explanation would be that Mark 
-has already mentioned a Judas as brother of Jesus, who was 
not one of the Twelve?; and now he mentions that Judas who 
was “‘the one of the Twelve” destined to be a traitor. Neither 
of these explanations is quite satisfactory. re 

Luke has mentioned no Judas as brother of the Lord, but he 
has mentioned a “ Judas of James” as one of the Twelve?®. 
Here he says “ Judas that is called Iscariot”; but he. adds 
“being [still] of the number of the Twelve.” ‘This suggests a 
reproach, “‘still nominally an Apostle,” and that was probably 
Luke’s meaning. 

John, having recently mentioned Judas Iscariot as the 
murmurer at the Supper in Bethany, adds in the preface to the 
Last Supper, “‘ Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus... 
loved them [t.e. the disciples] unto the end. And during 
supper—the devil having already put into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s [son], to betray him...[Jesus]...riseth from 
supper...‘.”” Neither here nor later on does he describe Judas 





it is genuine here, it is perhaps emphatic, “he at once agreed,” we 
pledged himself.” It is omitted by many authorities, including SS. 
D reads épodtdynoev. If e€ ob were used in N.T., we might suppose 
the original to have been ¢& of apoddynoev ‘ from which time, ov, in 
consequence of which, he agreed’ (comp. Jn vi. 66, xix. 12 &x TOUTOV). 
This would be parall. to Mt. xxvi. 16 azo rore. 

1 In that case, Mark must be regarded as combining two incon- 
sistent traditions. For Mk xiv. 4 has “some.” 
/ 2 Mk vi. 3, Mt. xiii. 55. eee, OBB Wi, TOs 

4) ics i . 
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as making an agreement with the chief priests. He assumes 
that we know this!, but leaves us free to believe that it was 
made either on the evening of the Supper at Bethany, or on the 
evening of the Last Supper, or between the two. John else- 
where recognises the ambiguity of the name “Judas” by 
calling one of the disciples “Judas not Iscariot?.”” But, in 
calling Iscariot “‘Simon’s [son]”’ here, the object is probably not 
to distinguish him from others of the name of Judas but— 
strange though it may appear to us—to indicate that he was 
no true disciple, but still unregenerate?. Also, whereas Luke 
places the expression ‘“‘Satan entered into Judas” before his 
narrative of the Last Supper, John, after the preliminary 
phrase just quoted (“the devil having already put...’’), 
defers “Satan entered into Judas” till the conclusion of the 
Johannine Supper’. This seems an intervention, not in behalf 
of Mark, but rather against Luke. 


§2. The “man bearing a pitcher,” in Mark and Luke 


We can explain Matthew’s omission of a large part of this 
narrative as follows. The wealthy Nicodemus—who according 
to the Fourth Gospel was present at this time in Jerusalem— 





1 Jn xviii. 3 “having received from the chief priests... .” 

2 Jn xiv. 22. 

® See Proclamation, pp. 127—8 on Jn xxi. 15—17 ‘‘ Simon, son of 
John.” * LK. xxii. 3,/ Jn xii, 2, 27. 

®° Mk xiv. 12—16 
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make ready for thee 
to eat the passover ? 


(18) And he said, 
Go into the city to 
such a man, and say 
unto him, 
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came - to. 


Lk. xxii. 7—13 
(R.V.) 

(7) And the day 
of unleavened bread 
came, on which the 
passover must be 
sacrificed, 

(8) And he sent 
Peter and John, say- 
ing, Go and make 
ready for us the pass- 
over, that we may 
eat. 

(9) And they said 
unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we 


‘' make ready? 


(10) And he said 
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would hardly be unwilling to lend Jesus a chamber in the City 
for Himself and His disciples. But he would probably be 
unwilling to let his kind act be known!. Jesus also might be 
unwilling that the Jews should know the whereabouts of this 


chamber. 


Now Nicodemus, according to Jewish tradition, was 
connected with the supply of water to the Jerusalemites?. 


He 





Mk xiv. 12—16 
(R.V.) contd. 


meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of 
water: follow him; 

(14) And whereso- 
ever he shall enter in, 
say to the goodman 
of the house, The 
Master (ov, Teacher) 
saith, Where is my 
guest-chamber, where 
I shall eat the pass- 
over with my dis- 
ciples? 

(15) And he will 
himself shew you a 


large upper room 
furnished [and] 
ready: and there 


make ready for us. 

(x6) ‘And the dis- 
ciples went forth, 
and came into the 
city, and found as he 
had said unto them: 
and they made ready 
the passover. 


Mt. xxvi. 17—19 
(R.V.) contd. 


sine 
Master (or, Teacher) 
saith, My time is at 
hand; I keep the 
passover at thy house 
with my disciples. 


(19) And the dis- 
ciples did as Jesus 
appointed them ; and 
they made ready the 
passover. 


1 Jn xil. 42, xix. 38—9. 
2 See Hor. Heb. on Jn iii. 1, quoting Taanith 20 a, and Aboth R. 


Lk. xxil. 7—13 

(R.V.) contd. 
unto them, Behold, 
when ye are entered 
into the city, there 
shall meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of 
water; follow him 
into the house where- 
into he goeth. 

(x1) And ye shall 
say unto the goodman 
of the house, The 
Master (ov, Teacher) 
saith unto thee, 
Where is the guest- 
chamber, where I 
shall eat the passover 
with my disciples ? 

(12) And he will 
shew you a large 


upper room _ fur- 
nished: there make 
ready. 

(13) And _ they 


went, and found as 
he had said unto 
them : and they made 
ready the passover. 


Nathan ch. 7, for a fabulous account of the origin of his name Nico- 
demus (as if it were Hebrew),.and adding “It should seem Nicodemus 
was a priest, and that kind of officer whose title was pm “Hin 
a digger of wells; under whose peculiar care and charge was the pro- 
vision of water for those that should come up to the feast.” See 
also a story, probably of anti-christian tendency, in Chetub. 66 b 
(quoted in Hor. Heb. on Mk xiv. 5) about a daughter of Nicodemus 
“to whom the wise men appointed four hundred crowns of gold for 
a chest of spices for one day.’’ This daughter, afterwards, was 
“reduced to that extreme poverty, that she picked up barley-corns 
for her food out of the cattle’s dung.’’ Comp. Wetstein on Jn iii. 1. 
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might therefore instruct one of his numerous water-carriers to’ 
stand with his pitcher at the gate near the “entering of the 
city!” from the road to Bethany, and to make himself the 
guide to two disciples of Jesus who might approach him as if 
desiring guidance. The disciples were to be guided to a place 
selected by Nicodemus where Jesus would be safe. The 
question was there to be addressed as a password to the master 
of the house, “ Rabbi saith, ‘Where is my guest-chamber?? My 
The chamber would then be shewn to them. 

Now all these details would be of great interest for the 
first generation of Christians in Jerusalem. They certainly 
must have known the “guest-chamber.” Perhaps, too, some 
identified it with the ““upper chamber” where Christians for the’ 
first time united in prayer and praise after the Ascension®. 
Before a generation had passed they might begin, in their songs’ 
and discourses, to allegorize “the water,” and possibly “the 
upper chamber” too’. But it will be observed that Matthew 





1 Mk xiv. 13 tmayere cis rv modw Kai dnavrnoe... isnot so definite 
as Lk. xxii. 10 ciceAOdvtov tpay cis THY mokW GUVaVTHoE vpiv, Which 
suggests that as soon as they had passed through the gate the water- 
carrier would meet them. 

2 Mk xiv. 14 od eoriy rd karddupa pov; Lk. xxii. 11 om. pov. 

8 Acts i, 13 trepgov, also used ib. ix. 37—9, xx. 8 and freq. in. 
1D alwaye some form of myy). Here (Mk xiv. 15, Lk. xxii. 12) 
the word is dvayaov. This does not occur in LXX. Hor. Heb., on 
Acts i. 13, quotes Juchasin 23 b ‘When the feast was done, Rabban 
Johanan and his disciples went up mvbys into an upper voom,. 
and read and expounded till the fire shone round about them as 
when the law was given at Mount Sinai.” It adds, “Take notice 
that nvdy an upper voom is distinct from a dining room, where they 
dined and supped.’”’ It also quotes Juchasin 45 b “the sons of the 
upper room” and Jer. Sabb. fol. 3. 3 “ These are the traditions which 
they delivered in the upper room of Hananiah”’ and adds “ [there are} 
many instances of that kind” (comparing Acts xx. 8). In Steph. 
Thes. (which does not give avayaov except under the head of dv oye(.)ov) 
dvayavoy seems to mean “above the ground [ floor].’”’ See Bey lili. 653 a 
quoting Ned. 56 a—which refers fancifully to Lev. xiv. 34 “a house 
of the land of your possession,” as meaning the “gyvound floor,’ 
' distinguished from the attic, or loft—and shewing that the derived 
word xm means (1) “attic (Sdller),” (2) “height,” “heaven.” 

4 Comp. Origen on Mt. xxvi. 17—18 quoting the parall. Mk and 
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does not mention any “‘guest-chamber” in any part of his 
narrative. In Matthew, the password corresponding to ‘“‘my 
guest-chamber” is ‘‘my time,” which can hardly mean anything 
except (as Chrysostom takes it) the time of the Passion!. This 
is explicable if Matthew confused cataluma with catalusis. 
Both of these occur in LXX meaning “‘lodging-place?.”” But 
the latter, in literary Greek, mostly means “dissolution’.” 
It would not therefore be difficult for a Greek writer to mistake 
some such expression as “Is there not my lodging [ready]?” 
for “There is [at hand] my dissolution*,” This Matthew might 
paraphrase as ““My time is at hand>.” 








saying “Et adscendimus...ad locum superiorem in quo diversorium 
est quod demonstratur ab intellectu, qui est in unoquoque homine 
paterfamilias [7.e. oikoSeamdrns] discipulis Christi.”” He takes (7b. 
Lomm. iv. 408) the man with the pitcher to be Moses, and the water 
to be “mundatoria,”’ or also (“aut certe’’) “potabilis.”’” In Hom. 
Jevem. xvill. 13 (Lomm. xv. 341—3) he says that he will “shew by 
Scripture” the meaning of the Biblical irepgov and quotes O.T. as 
well as Acts i. 13 and Mk xiv. 12 foll.: “If anyone keeps the feast 
with Jesus, he is above, in a great upper chamber, in a swept upper 
chamber, in an upper chamber adorned and [made] ready.” 

1 Mt. xxvi. 18 6 kaipds pou éyyvs cori. The phrase 6 kaipds pov 
does not occur elsewhere in the Synoptists. Butit resembles Jn vii. 6 
6 Katpos 6 euos ovr@ mapeorw (and sim. vil. 8) apparently meaning “the 
season appointed for my Passion.”’ ; 

2 KardAvupa, in LX X = Heb. “habitation,” “lodging ”’ etc. (about 8) 
including Exod. xv. 13 “unto thy [7.e. God’s] holy habitation (73) ”’ ; 
kardAvows, in LX X, = “habitation” Jer. xlix. 20 7), Dan. ii. 22 (Aram.) 
nw. 

8 Steph. Thes. xarddvows (1) dissolutio, (2) dimissio, (3) exitus 
[ex hac vita], (4) deversatio hospitalis, or deversorium. 

4 TIdpeore, “there is at hand,’ or “there is ready,’ would be 
appropriate here as in Jn vii. 6, and moveorw might be corrupted 
into mapeorw. For instances of interrog. in Gk confused with 
affirm. see Joh. Gr. 2236—44. In Heb., confusion would be more 
easy. Comp. Levy i. 463 0 NTN (1) “diese,” (2) “als Frageprtkl. 
‘quaenam?’’’—on which see Dalman Aram. Gr. p. 89. 

5 There remains Matthew’s use of 4 deiva (unique in N.T. and 
non-occurrent in LXX) in words ascribed to Jesus xxvi. 18 tmayere 
els tiv modu mpos tov deiva. On this Jerome says “Morem veteris 
Testamenti nova Scriptura conservat. Frequenter legimus ‘ Dixit 
ille illi (? ili et ill)’ et ‘in loco illo et illo,’ quod Hebraice dicitur 
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Passing to the Fourth Gospel we note that, as Luke closely 
follows Mark, no question arises about Johannine intervention. 
But in view of the early Christian allegorizing of ‘‘the pitcher’’ 
as signifying rudimentary purification!, it is noteworthy that 
John represents Jesus as Himself “pouring water into the 
bason” and washing the feet of the disciples, not before the 
Last Supper but during it?. That action is so original that 
few, if any, will suspect that the narrative sprang from anything 
but fact. Yet, if so, the omission of it by the Synoptists shews 
that if they knew it they were not alive to the importance of 





sypoN et ondp, et tamen personarum locorumque non ponitur 
nomen. Etinvenietis ibt quendam portantem lagenam aquae. Quorum 
tdcirco vocabula praetermissa sunt ut omnibus qui Pascha facturi sunt, 
libeva festivitatis occasio panderetur.’’ The last two sentences, which 
I have italicised, seem to me obscure; but Jerome is justified in the 
hypothesis that rov deiva may be a translation of the Heb. original 
mentioned by him. The Heb. phrase occurs in Ruth iv. 1 ofa person, 
and I S. xxi. 2, 2 K. vi. 8 of a place (where see Field). 

In Ruth iv. 1 “he [7.e. Boaz] said, Sit here, (lit.) a certain defined 
person (905) unnamed (s90>x)”—LXX pide, Aq. 6 deiva—we are 
not to suppose that Boaz addressed the man thus, but that the 
writer substituted “such-and-such a one” for the name, because, as 
Rashi says, “he would not take on himself the right of redemption” 
(“non scriptum (hic) est nomen ejus quia ille noluerat redimere’’). 
Similarly here, Matthew may have substituted 5 d<iva for some name 
of a person, or some description of a person, actually uttered by Jesus. 
If Nicodemus was that person, the fact that he never openly joined 
the Church of Christ, and that his daughter was held up by the Jews 
as an example of divine retribution, may have influenced some 
earlier Evangelists, though not John, in suppressing all mention of 
his relations with Jesus. 

On the other hand Cramer on Lk. xxii. 7 foll. prints a comment 
alleged to be from Titus of Bostra, suggesting that rév d<iva was not 
a casual expression—ov yip &pn mpds rov Seiva ruysv—and that Jesus 
would not mention the name of the host to Peter and John in the presence 
of Judas,” in order that he [7.e. Judas] might not learn the [name of 
the] man and run away and report it to those who had hired him.” 

* See above (p. 394, n. 4) and add. Tertull. De Bapt. § 19 quoting 
Mk xiv. 13, Lk. xxii. ro about the “man bearing water”’ (to shew 
that the Passover is a suitable time for baptism) and saying that 
the expression may be interpreted figuratively. 

2 Jn xiii, 2—r2. 
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it. And yet two of them could find room for so much detail 
about the man bearing a pitcher! 

It is not improbable that a superfluity of Christian discus- 
sions about “the pitcher,” supposed to be the type of Mosaic 
purification, led John to relate fully and to emphasize the 
Christian sacrament of ‘“‘the bason.”’ This indeed instituted 
a purification of an entirely new nature—differing from any 
mentioned in the Pentateuch—one in which a man does not 
aim in the first instance at purifying himself, but as it were 
stoops down to the feet of his neighbours in order to wash away 
that which defiles them, and then finds that in following thus 
the example of his Master he has cleansed and washed away 


the defilements of his own soul. 


§ 3. 


The designation of Judas as the betrayer 


All the Synoptists agree that Jesus knew that the betrayer 
was among the Twelve, partaking, or having partaken, of the 





1 Mk xiv. 17—21 
(CRAY) 

(17) And when it 

- was evening he com- 

eth with the twelve. 


(18) And as they 
sat (lit. reclined) and 
were eating, Jesus 
said, Verily I say 
unto you, One of you 
shall betray me, 
feven] he that eateth 
with me. 

(19) They began 
to be sorrowful, and 
to say unto him one 
by one, Is it I? 


(20) And he said 
unto them, [It is] one 
of the twelve, he that 
dippeth with me in 
the dish. 


(21) For the Son 


Mt. xxvi. 20—25 
(R.V.) 


(20) Now when 
even was come, he 
was sitting at meat 
with the twelve dis- 


ciples (many auth., 
some anc., om. dis- 
ciples) ; 


(21) And as they 
were eating, he said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, that one of you 
shall betray me. 


(22) And they 
were exceeding sor- 
rowful, and began to 
say unto him every 
one, Is it I, Lord? 

(23) And he an- 
swered and said, He 
that dipped his hand 
with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray 
me. 

(24) The Son of 


397, 


Lk. xxii. 14, 15, 2I— 
23 (R.V.) 


(14) And when 
the hour was come, 
he sat down, and the 
apostles with him. 

(15) And he said 
unto them, With de- 
SITGss 


(21) But behold, 
the hand of him that 
betrayeth me is with 
me on the table. 


(22) For the Son 
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bread and wine on the table. But Luke differs from Mark- 
Matthew as to the position of the words indicating Christ’s | 
knowledge?. And not one of them describes the betrayer as 
going out before the rest to take steps for the betrayal. As far 
as Mark and Matthew are concerned, we are led to suppose that 
all present went out together (“they went out’) to the Mount 
of Olives; and Luke hardly appears to differ from them, though 


‘he leaves us a loophole for discerning a possible difference®. 





Mk xiv. 17—21 
(R.V.) contd. 


of man goeth, even 
as it is written of 
him: but woe unto 
that man through 
whom the Son of man 
is betrayed! good 
were it for that man 
if he (Mt. for him if 
that man) had not 
been born. 


Mt. xxvi. 20—25 
(R.V.) contd. 


man goeth, even as 
it is written of him: 
but woe unto that 
man through whom 
the Son of man is be- 
trayed! good were it 
for that man if he 
(ut. for him if that 
man) had not been 
born. 

(25) And Judas, 


Lk. xxii. 14, 15, 2I— 
23 (R.V.) contd. 
of man indeed goeth, 
as it hath been deter- 
mined: but woe unto 
that man through 
whom heis betrayed! 

(23) And they 
began to question 
among themselves, 
which of them it was 
that should do this 
thing. 


which betrayed him, 
answered and said, 
Is it I, Rabbi? He 
saith unto him, Thou 
hast said. 


’ Comp. Jn xiii. 21—8 (R.V.) When Jesus had thus said, he was 
troubled in the spirit, and testified,...Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
that one of you shall betray me. (22) The disciples looked one on 
another, doubting of whom he spake. (23) There was at the table 
reclining in Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. 
(24) Simon Peter therefore beckoneth to him, and saith unto him, 
Tell [us] who it is of whom he speaketh. (25) He leaning back, as 
he was, on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who is it? (26) Jesus 
therefore answereth, He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop, and give 
it him. So when he had dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it to 
Judas, [the son] of Simon Iscariot. (27) And after the sop, then 
entered Satan into him. Jesus therefore saith unto him, That thou 
doest, do quickly. (28) Now no man at the table knew for what 
intent he spake this unto him. 

* Luke places the words after the institution of the Eucharist. 
Hence the verses in Luke parallel to Mk xiv. 18—21, taken con- 
secutively, are Lk. xxii. 1 5a, 2owe2e wees 

* Mk xiv. 26, Mt. xxvi. 30 “they went out,”’ Lk. xxii. 39 “And 
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The Apostolical Constitutions says “And when He had 
delivered to us the representative mysteries of His precious 
body and blood, Judas not being present with us1.’’ These words 
indicate that at a very early period the question of the duration 
of the presence of Judas would be discussed. This being the 
case, small Lucan deviations from Mark acquire importance. 
For example, while Matthew agrees with Mark in the first half 
of the sentence “One of you will betray me—he that is [now] 
eating with me” (placed before the Eucharist), Matthew omits 
the second half, “‘he that 1s [now] eating with me’; and Luke’s_ 





he came out and went as his custom was..., and the disciples also 
followed him.” 

1 Const. A post. v. 14 represents the Jewish rulers as making plans 
against Jesus as early as the second and the third day of the week | 
(Monday and Tuesday), and as determining “on the fourth day” 
(Wednesday) to crucify Him: “And Judas knowing this,...and 
being smitten by the devil himself with the love of money...was 
nevertheless not cast off by the Lord....Nay, and when we were 
once feasting with Him....He said ‘One of you will betray me.’ 
And when every one of us said ‘Is it I?’ and the Lord was silent, 
I, [who was] ? the one of the twelve more beloved by Him than the 
rest... besought Him to tell us....Yet not even then did our good 
Lord declare his name, but gave two signs of the betrayer: one by 
saying “He that dippeth with me in the dish,’ a second, ‘to whom 
I shall give the sop when I have dipped it.’ Nay, although he 
himself said ‘Master, is it I?’ the Lord did not say ‘Yes’ but ‘Thou 
hast said’ and...‘ Woe to that man....’”” Hereupon, Judas departs 
and bargains with the priests for thirty pieces of silver 

After this follows: “And on the fifth day of the week (Thursday), 
when we had eaten the passover with Him, and when Judas ‘had 
dipped his hand into the dish, and received the sop and was gone 
out by night, the Lord said to us‘Thehour is come that ye shall be 
scattered and shall leave me alone (Jn xvi. 32)....’” This gives 
the impression that the prediction about “dipping in the dish” and 
“ siving the sop” was made on Wednesday and fulfilled on Thursday. 
Or else we must suppose that the action was repeated. Then follows 
Peter’s protestation, and the prediction of Peter’s denial, and then 
the above-quoted brief reference to the Eucharist—as being “the 
representative mysteries” at which Judas was “not present ’”’— 
followed by a form of Luke’s version of the going forth (‘Judas not 
being present with us He [#.e.. Jesus] went forth”). a rsa 
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parallel (placed after the Eucharist) is still less definite: “The 
hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table1.” 

Again, Mark, repeating the present tense, says “‘It is one 
of the twelve, he that ts [now] dipping with me into the dish”’ ; 
but the parallel Matthew omits “‘one of the twelve” and has 
the past tense, ‘“‘He that dipped his hand with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me*. Luke has no parallel to these 
sayings. 

There follows a questioning among the disciples, in which, 
according to Mark-Matthew, they—‘‘one by one” (as Mark 
says), or “one [at a time] each one” 
questioned the Lord, saying “Is it I?” but according to Luke 
they merely ‘“‘questioned among themselves”; and they asked, 
not “Is it 1?” but “which of them was it that should do this 
deed 3.” 

Here, then, are two points as to which—unless the rule of 
Johannine Intervention is to be broken—John must be found 
to say something :—Ist, the “eating” and “dipping”; 2nd, 
the “questioning” of the Lord by the disciples. On both, 
John does apparently intervene. 

As to the first, John represents Jesus as quoting from the 


(as Matthew says)— | 


Psalms “‘he that eateth my bread*”; and he adds that Jesus 





1 Mk xiv. 18 


“Amiy eyo 0 viv OTe 
eis eg Upov mapadocet 
pe 6 eoOiwy (Marg. ror 
eoOidvr@v) per €or. 


Mt. xxvi. 21 


“ApaY eyo t bpiv ore 
eis €& wav rapadace 


pe. 


On Lk, xxii. 21, see Son 3371 (i) m. 


2 Mk xiv. 20 

Eis rév dadexa, 6 
épBamrdpevos per? €uovd 
eis To [ev] rpvBAuov. 


3 Mk xiv. 19 


qp§avto = vumeioBar 
kal Dé yewv avr@ eis kara 
eis Myr éya; 


Mt. xxvi. 23 
‘O epBayas per €uov 
THY XéElpa ev TO TPUBAL@ 
ovTés pe mapadocet. 
Mt. xxvi. 22 
kal Avrovpevoat opo- 
Spa ijp§avro Déyew are 
eis Exagros Mnrtt eyo 
€ipt, KUpLE; 


Rip ext. 25 
TIAny idov 7 xeip Tov 
mapadidovros pe per 
enov éml THs Tpamré(ns. 


Lk. om. 


Lk. xxii. 23 


kal avtol ipEavro 
our dnrety m™ pos éavrovs 
TO Tis dpa etn e& adrav 
6 Tovro pé\hov mpdo- 
oe, 


: Jn xii. 18 6 Eaeye> jou TOY dptov emnpev én ee TV mTEpvav avTov, 


quoting Ps. xli. 9 “Mine own familiar friend. 
bread, hath lifted up his heel against me,” 
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“when he had dipped the sop, taketh and giveth it to Judas!.” 
“This was a very unusual thing,” says the Horae Hebraicae, 
“to dip a sop and reach it to anyone?”; and Wetstein and 
Schéttgen offer no explanation of the act. Moreover John 
represents Jesus as speaking, not about “a sop” but about 
“the sop,” saying “He it is for whom I shall dip the sop and give 
it him.” This leads us to ask ‘‘Could it he called ‘sop’ before 
it was ‘dipped’? And are we to infer from ‘the’ that it was 
some customary food, as we speak of ‘the meat,’ ‘the vegetables,’ 
‘the soup’? And what are we to say about the reading of B in 
the subsequent words ‘When he had dipped a sop’?’”’? It is 
tempting to explain ‘the sop’ as referring to ‘‘the Charoseth,”’ or 
Passover sauce, which many connect with the ‘dipping’ in 
Mark and Matthew’. But we cannot legitimately thus explain 
“the” in John, for he regards the Passover as still to come. 
Explanation must therefore be sought elsewhere. 

Turning to the LXX, we find that, although it never uses 
the diminutive psdmion, it has psédmos several times, and 
almost always to mean a “fragment” or ‘“‘crumb” of bread, 
especially in courteous and self-depreciatory offers of hospitality 
as in “Comfort thy heart with a crwmb (where A has fragment) 
of bread®.”” It occurs also, along with “dipping,” in the promise 





épweydduvey én ere mrepviopov, Aq. Theod. xarepeyadivOn pou mrépva, 
Sym. ovvecOiov pou dprov euov, KarepeyadvvOn pov axodovdev. Euseb. 
(Field) said that Aq. has mrépvay, for mrepyicpov, “being a slave to 
the Hebrew.” The Targ. renders “magnificavit (>"13n) super me 
(Sy) calcaneum (py), by “has magnified himself above me by craft,”” 
and Rashi explains apy as “ambush” both here and in Josh. viii. 13 
(R.V. “liers in wait,” Gesen. 784 a “vear”). Tehill. ad loc. seems to 
render Ipy as “at the end”’ and gives a quaint explanation of it. 

1 Jn xiii. 26 Baas ody [1d] Popiov AapBaver Kai didwory “lovda Vipavos 
*loxapiwrov. 

2 Hor. Heb. also asks (on Jn xiii. 26) “What could the rest of 
the disciples think of it?’’ and suggests that they would suppose 
Jesus to mean, in effect, “Take your supper quickly and go.” 

.8 Blass approves of the omission of 76, W. H. bracket it. 

4 As to the Charoseth see Hor. Heb. on Mt. xxvi. 26, and also 
MeNeile, on Mt. xxvi. 23. 

5 Judg. xix. 5 pou (A KAdopare) dprov. f 
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of Boaz to Ruth “Thou shalt dip ‘hy crumb in the vinegar*.” 


The Hebrew noun (path from pathath, “ crumble”) occurs for 
the first time in Abraham’s offer of hospitality to the three 
Persons ‘‘I will fetch a crwmb of bread,’”’ but there LXX has 
simply “bread” (as also have the Syriac and most of the Latin 
versions of John here)?. Also, LXX uses the verb “ feed-on- 
crumbs” (psdm-izein)—where the Hebrew has the vague and 
general ‘“‘cause-to-eat”—to describe the Lord as feeding the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, or as feeding the weak and 
erring (sometimes medicinally)?. In this use of the verb, the 
LXX appears to be influenced by literary Greek, which uses 
forms of psémos for the most part to mean food for invalids, ‘or 
for children *. 

If that is the meaning here, and if there is also an allusion 
to the use of the word in LXX, Judas is to be regarded (1) as 
sick unto death, and Jesus as making a final effort to keep him 
alive; (2) as wandering away from the home-circle, and Jesus 
as making a final effort to recall him. Boaz invites Ruth to 
dip her ‘‘crumb”’ in the wine of his household®, but Jesus Him- 
self dips the “‘crumb” of hospitality and offers it to Judas as 
if to say, ““Come back, come back even now, to the brotherhood 
from which thou art going forth®.” 





1 Ruth ii. 14, comp. 1 S. xxviii. 22. 

* Gen. xviii. 5. 

3 Yopic@ occurs, as causative of 55x “eat,” in Numb. xi. 4, 18 of 
Israel crying to the Lord to be fed with ‘“‘ morsels of flesh,’’ and in 
Deut. viii. 3, 16 of the Lord as feeding Israel with “manna.’’ Comp. 
Ps. Ixxx. 5 “with the bread of tears,” Ixxxi. 16 “with the finest of 
the wheat,” Is. lviii. 14 etc. 

4 Comp. Epictet. i. 26. 16, about invalids, who “cannot swallow 
down their spoon-food (rév Popov catarivey).’”’ Lightfoot says, on 
Clem. Rom. § 55 «Wvopmioar, that the word is “especially appropriate 
of feeding the poor and helpless, the sick man or the child.”’ WYayds 
and yepiov sometimes mean the bread used as a spoon to take up 
soup or porridge. See Diog. Laert. Vit. Diog. vi. 37 and Xen. 
Mem. iii. 14. 5. 

5 See the Midrash ad Joc. on Ruth ii. 14, and also Lev. r., Wi. 
p. 239, and Pesiki., Wi. p. 170. 

* A word of comment is due to the emphatic “I” in Jn xiii. 26 
@ €y@ Bdyw 7d youiov.... Nonnus does not try to express it. It 
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As to the second point, the questioning of the Lord by the 
disciples, John says that “one of the disciples” was lying in 
Christ’s bosom, and that Peter “‘made signs” to him; upon 
which that disciple said to Jesus “Lord, who is it!?” The 





suggests perhaps (z) “I, the host, doing for the guest what the guest 
usually does for himself,’ (2) “I, the betrayed, making a last effort 
to convert the betrayer.’’ The Physician seems represented by John ~ 
as failing. But perhaps we should say ‘“‘ Not ‘failing,’ but learning 
the Father’s will by filial action.” Comp. Jn xii. 40 “He hath 
hardened their heart. ..lest...I should heal them,” and 7b. v. 19 (R.V.) 
“The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing,” on which (and on Mk vi. 5 “ was not able’’) see Law pp. 137—42. 
1 Jn xiii. 25 dvarecoyv éxeivos ovtas én 7d oTHO0s Tod Inoov héyer adT@ 
Kupue, Tis eoruy ; 
(1) The difficult dvamecov “falling back” or “throwing himself 
back”’ (like a rower, Steph. Thes. 499) has been altered by D into 
emumecov (@ “‘incumbens’’). It is rendered “falling” in Syr,, but 
“‘recumbens”’ in Lat. versions. Nonnus has dé radu orneow... 
mecov which expresses the impulsiveness of the action, but not the 
backward direction. Const. Apost. has v. 14 “And, as the Lord was 
silent, I having stood up, [? the] one of the Twelve beloved by Him 
more than the others, having enclosed Him in my embrace (avaoras 
eyo, cis Tov SHdeKa, Pidovpevos Um’ avrov mreloy Tov Gov, evaTEepvicd- 
pevos avrov) began to beseech Him to say....’’ This appears to 
be an attempt to express the motion implied by the ava- in dvarecwv 
as if it were “up’—not “back.’”’ Origen, who even in his loftiest 
mysticism seldom despises the laws of the Greek language and 
literature, writes (ad loc. Lomm. ii. 450) as if the “lying [up] in 
the bosom” implied a lower stage of revelation than that implied 
by “falling [up] on the breast”—“ John, who before was lying [up] 
(dvaxeipevos) in the bosom (ev ré xéAm@) of Jesus, has [now] gone 
further up (émavaBéBnxe) and fell [up] (dvémrece) on the breast (emt 70 
argos). And perhaps if he [i.e. John] had not fallen [up] on the 
breast, but had remained in the state of lying [up] in the bosom, 
He would not have delivered (mapéSoxev) that utterance (Adyov) 
which John, or [rather] Peter, was longing to learn (wav Oavev).”” 
In Const. A post. v. 14 Clark translates evorepyicdpevos adrov “ from 
lying in His bosom.” But see Clem. Alex. 123, commenting on 
“Eat ye my flesh” and saying “It commands us... .partaking of a new 
and different diet, that of Christ, receiving Him if possible: in ourselves, 
to store Him up and to enclose the Saviour in our breasts (kauwns, dé 
adAns ts Xporod Siairns perahapqnornas, ekeivov, e¢ Ovvarov, avahap- 
Bavovras ev éavrois dmoribec Oa Kai Tov gwTnpa evotepvicacOa)...” 
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Johannine words that come between these two statements are 
uncertain. The Revised Version inserts a saying of Peter thus— 
“and saith unto him, Tell [us] who it is of whom he speaketh.” 
This is probably wrong. It should be “and saith unto him, Say [to 
the Lord] ‘ Who is it? ’—[that is to say,] of whom he speaketh.” 





Here Clem. Alex. has in view the sacramental food. And that 
leads us to reflect that dvarimrw elsewhere in all the Gospels means 
“lie down to eat” and that it isso used by Luke and John in describing 
the Last Supper (Lk. xxii. 14, Jn xiii. 12). It is therefore possible 
that John is using the word in a double sense, meaning primarily 
and literally “falling back,” but, secondarily and allusively, reclining 
so as to partake of the Saviour’s body and blood. 

(2) Origen’s mystical suggestion about a higher stage of revela- 
tion—though it cannot be accepted as indicating that dvanecov 
means “ascending”—is favoured by the Johannine mention of 
“byeast,”’ orndos, immediately after “bosom,” xéAros. - The former 
is rendered by Delitzsch 35, “heart.” Sridos is very rare in LXX 
but occurs thrice (Exod. xxviii. 29—30) about Aaron as bearing “the 
names,” or “the judgment,” of the children of Israel “upon his 
‘heavt (a5) ” when he “goeth in before the Lord.” It is here typical 
of the intercessory love of the High Priest, the Son of God, upon 
which the believer casts himself. rj6os, in literary Greek, has no 
such sense. It would require xapdia. But capdia would be impossible 
here in describing an external action. 3rj00s (in the light of the 
LXX but not without it) describes an external act but also suggests 
a spiritual one. 

1 On Jn xiii. 24 eiweé ris €otwv—repi od A€yer See Joh. Gr. 2249 and 
add Origen ad loc. “vevew 8€,...Iérpov epyov Fv, Kal dxodovdws TO 
TOOT vewpaTe héyerv TH oupHowrntyH, os mappyoiav mAeiova exovTe ™ pos 
tov OiddoKadov, Eimé ‘Tis eorw—mepi of Aéyer;’” That is to say, 
since “the fellow-disciple” had “move freedom of speech [than the 
vest had| with the Master,” Peter said, in effect, “Say to him, in our 
behalf, simce you can venture to say what we cannot, ‘Who is it?’” 
The words “about whom he speaketh” may be Peter’s, but they are 
more probably an evangelistic addition. If the writer had meant 
“Tell us about whom he speaketh” he would probably have inserted 
“us,” npiv, in accordance with general usage. Without “us,” cieé 
naturally means “say” imperat. and introduces the exact words 
that are said. At the same time it must be admitted that ee 
might mean “said,” and ee tis eorw... might have been part of 
a tradition that “a man said to his neighbour Who is it about whom 
he speaks?” (comp. Lk, xxii. 23). There are few Johannine passages 
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But the uncertainty of the text makes further inferentes 
doubtful. 

The study of these variations is laborious. But a glance at 
them may be of value as shewing how naturally they may have 
arisen and how consistently with honesty in the narrators. 
Mark, for example, finding the betrayer described in the LXX 
of the Psalms as “‘he that is eating my bread,’’ inserts the same 
present participle of the same verb here, although (as usual) 
he does not quote the prophecy!. Matthew omits this. Luke 
paraphrases it. ‘“‘My bread” might imply that Jesus spoke in 
the character of a host or patron, but Mark adds another 
phrase, “dipping in the [same] bowl or dish,” more suggestive 
of guest-fellowship such as is indicated by the Psalmist’s ‘‘mine 
own familiar friend.’’ A similar phrase mentioning “bowl” is 
found in Ben Sira?. We have seen how Matthew retains but 





of which the text is more doubtful than this. Blass limits the verse 
to vever rovrT@ Sivev Ieérpos, but the variations indicate that the original 
contained more than this, and that it is to be found in the port 
difficult and irregular of the ancient readings. 

1 Ps. xli. 9, see above, p. 400, n. 4. On Mark’s allusions to pro- 
phecy see Son 3518 d, Beginning p. 207 etc. 

2 Sir. Xxxiv. (Kxxi.) 14 py cvvOAiBov avT@ ev tpuBdio. Steph. Thes. 
vil. 2530 gives no instance of this phrase as meaning close companion- 
ship. The context in Ben Sira speaks of greediness and self-assertion, 
and Origen quotes Ben Sira’s rule as being violated by Judas who 
wished to thrust himself into close companionship and equality with 
his Master, while the others refrained: (Comm. Joann. xxxii. 14, 
Lomm. ti. 454) Acdmep éxeivav pev oddelis evéBamte Thy xeipa eis TO TpuBAiov 
per avrod: obros O€, ovk a&iOv per aitav éuBdmrew, per avrod évéBarre, 
thy iodrnta behav exev mpds avrov, Séov aita mapayapeiy THs bmeEpoyns. 
Taya ovv Tov avrov éyerae kai Td, “Any idov, 7 xelp TOU mapadiOdvTOS pe peT 


99 \ a , > iy , ny 
Kal yaprevriCopevos S€ more eis mporpomny véows rept 


€pov emt THs Tpam ens. 
THs ev EoTidoel Tins TOY mpecBuTépwr, TVYXPHOH TO pyTo, wa pr) TvvOrAiBacr 
Tv x<eipa TOY mpecBuTépwv. Téypamra yap Kal tovro* “pr cvvOdiBou per’ 
avTov ev T@ TPUBAl@.”’ 

Jerome (on Mt. xxvi. 23) takes the same view: “Judas, caeteris - 
contristatis, et retrahentibus manum, et.interdicentibus cibos ori 
suo, temeritate et impudentia, qua proditurus erat, etiam manum 
cum Magistro mittit in paropsidem, ut audacia bonam conscientiam 
mentiretur.”’ 

If that was the meaning commonly attached to Ben Sira’s phrase 
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modifies this, and how Luke includes it in his paraphrase (“the 
hand...with me at the table”). 

John—by making the present participle not part of a 
statement of his own but part of a prophecy of the Psaimist 
(‘he that is eating! my bread...”) whose words have to be 
considered as a whole—throws a doubt over the exact moment 
of the action. For it might mean the present as contemplated 
by the Psalmist, or the present as contemplated by Jesus. 
John’s version seems.to mediate between the present in Mark 
(‘‘dippeth”) and the past in Matthew (‘‘dipped”) by saying, in 
effect, “It was, in a sense, present, meaning ‘my habitual 
table-companion up to this time’; it was, in a sense, past, 
meaning ‘my faithful table-companion in old days’; but it 
was also, in a sense, future, as I shall shew you in what I shall 
now describe—namely, the last act of table-companionship.” 

As regards the questioning, ambiguity might arise from two 
causes, partly from the Hebrew and Aramaic difficulty of 
expressing “they said, each?,” or “they said, one to another®” ; 
partly from the fact that, in Greek (and still more in Latin) 
“this man” sometimes means “I*”; and partly from the 
Hebrew use of “speak to anyone” in the sense of “speak 
concerning anyone®.” Thus ‘They said—this man to this 





—namely that it implied, not close companionship, but an obtrusive 
and greedy self-assertion—we can understand (1) why Luke omitted 
it, (2) why John intervened as if to say: -“ The circumstances of the 
‘dipping’ were peculiar. In this case, there was no ‘pushing’ on 
the part of Judas. The Lord Himself dipped the bread and offered 
it to Judas.” 

1 See Law pp. 345—7 on Jn’s substitution of rpayev for éodiew. 

2 See Oxf. Conc. on the use of éxacros = (a) “man (D7N),’’ 
(b) “one,” (c) “one man (4nN wR)” etc. Sometimes wx “man’” 
is rendered cis éxaoros, or dvtjp exaoros. 

3 See Gesen. 260 b on the use of m1 “this [man]” to mean “an- 
other,” and comp. 1 K. xxii. 20, 2 Chr. xviii. 19, Job i. 16, 17, 18, 
xxi. 25, Ps. xxv. 7:etc. 

4 Liddell and Scott under odros quotes Od. ii. 40 odros avnp, but 
éd¢ is much more freq. thus used. In vernacular Latin (such as might 
influence Mark) “hic homo” freq. = “1” (Lewis and Short “hic” I.G.). 


5 On Heb. “spealx to” = “speak about,’’ see Paradosis 1162 b,, 
Son 3371 e, Proclam. p. 458. 
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man—Is it this man?” might mean “Is it so-and-so?” but 
might be wrongly interpreted as meaning ‘“‘Is it 11?” Again, 
“they said to each other’”—in Hebrew, “they said, a man to 
his companion”—might’ be taken, but erroneously, to mean 
“one man said to his [special] friend,” e.g. Peter to John?. 
Also what appears to be probably the correct rendering ,of 
the Johannine text, namely “Say [to the Lord] Who is it?” 
might easily be confused with ‘‘ They said [to the Lord] Who 
iS ALS 

The result’is unsatisfactory, since it leaves us uncertain as 
to the exact historical details. But it is of use in revealing to 
us the antiquity of this uncertainty, and the pains taken by 
the Evangelists to work out their several interpretations of an 
obscure-tradition. It may be urged that Matthew goes beyond 
the limits of honest interpretation when he makes Judas say 
separately “Is it I?” and Jesus reply “Thou hast said.” But 
this may be regarded as Matthew’s inference from his own 
previous statement that they all, “each one singly,” said “Is 
it I?” Matthew adds, in effect, “If this was so, Judas also 
must have asked the question. And the Lord must have 
assented—perhaps in a whisper or by a gesture. This ought 
to have been stated by Mark. I will add it in my narrative.” 
Such an addition—though it would not represent fact—would 
not be dishonest. 


§ 4. Christ's last words about, or to, Judas* 


According to Matthew, as just quoted, Christ’s final words 
at the conclusion of the Supper are addressed to Judas, and 





1 Mk xiv. 19, Mt. xxvi. 22, 25. 

2S De xakien 2 4. 

3 See Joh. Gr. on Jn i. 15 eemav v.r. emov. -No alteration would 
be needed to make ere ambiguous in an unaccented MS. 


4 Mk xiv. 21 

oe © A) ev a 

Ore 6 pev vids Tov 
> D ¢ , \ 
avOpwrov umaye Kabos 
yéypamrat epi avrod, 
ovat b€ To avOpare 
exeiv@ Ot ob 6 vids Tov 


Mt. xxvi. 24 —5 

6 pev vids Tov av- 
Opmmov wumaye Kabos 
yéyparTa, Tept avTod, 


ovat Se Te avOparea 


aes , > @ < o\ Cal 
exelv@ Ov ob 6 vidos TOD 
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they are of the nature of an assent—‘‘thou art, as thou sayest, 
a betrayer.” According to John also, they are addressed to 
Judas, and they are, though in a very different way, of the 
nature of an assent, ‘‘That which thou art doing, [since thou 
wilt needs do it], do more quickly!.”” But according to Mark 
and Luke, Christ’s final words are uttered not to Judas, but 
about him, and they are an utterance of ‘‘woe”’ to the betrayer, 
to which Mark and Matthew add that “it were better if he had 
not been born.” 

The word ‘‘ woe,” very frequent in Matthew and Luke, and 
twice used by Mark, is never used at all by John. Conse- 





Mk xiv. 21 contd. 


avOpamouv mapadidora: 
KaAov avT@ ei ovK eyer- 


Mt. xxvi. 24—5 contd. 
> , , 

avOpamou tmapadidorat: 
Kadov AY avT@ €i OvK 


vnOn6 avOpwmos éxeivos. eyevvnOn 6 avOparos 
: ‘ 
exetvos. admoxkpibeis de 
> i“ c \ 
Iovdas 6 mapad.dovs 


avrov eimev Myre eyo 
eijut, paBBei; Eyer a’T@ 
30 elmras. 

Luke apparently takes “even as it is written concerning him” to 
refer to such scriptural prophecies as that of Isaiah (liii. 6) “The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all’’; so that Jesus was 
(Acts ii. 23, comp. xvii. 31) “delivered up by the determinate (épi- 
opévn) counsel and foreknowledge of God.”’ God was not thwarted 
by the treachery of Judas. It mysteriously fulfilled a divine decree. 
Hence Luke substitutes “determined” for “ writien.”’ 

But “even as it is written” may have been used by Mark as 
referring to the peculiar nature of the “ delivering up,’ namely, by 
the hand of one called by the Psalmist a “familiar friend.” John 
perhaps assumes. that Mark did mean this. At all events John 
implies “written” in the term “scripture (ypady)” thus (xiii. 18) 
“that the scripture may be fulfilled.’ John avoids emphasizing 
the “determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God” with regard 
to the treachery of Judas. 

t Jn xill. 27 5 moveis roinoov taxewov, On which see Joh. Gr. 1918, 
2554 b—e. 

* Ovai, Mk (2), Mt. (13), Lk. (14), Jn (0). Origen supplies us 
with a reason that might induce John to avoid the word, Cels. ii. 76 
“He [?.e. Celsus in the character of a ‘ Jew’] censures Jesus in such 
words as the following ‘He makes use of threats, and reviles men on 
light grounds, when he says, Woe unto you, and I warn you before- 
hand.’” To this Origen replies that no “ Jew” could raise such an 
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quently we must expect John to differ verbally here from all the 
Synoptists. Yet of course there must be some Johannine equi- 
valent of the Synoptic word; for every one would admit that 
in the Fourth Gospel, as‘ in the Three Gospels, Jesus is con- 
stantly warning His hearers that retribution (in other words, 
“woe”’) awaits them ifsthey persist in evil ways!. 

Take the following passage from Epictetus. It contains 
a warning addressed to a worldly-minded sensualist, who sees 
“no good” in reverence, faithfulness, and temperance: “If 
thou art seeking some other prizes better than these, go-on- 
doing what thou art doing. Not even a god can any longer save 
thee?.”’. This somewhat resembles the Johannine expression. 
And both of them really imply “Woe!” In the context, 
Epictetus says that our “destruction” (as well as our “‘help’’) 
lies within us*; and the Fourth Gospel elsewhere, using the 
same word, calls Judas “the son of destruction4.’”” 

Yet we are not to suppose that John here deviates entirely 
from Hebrew thought and merges himself in the thought of the 
Stoical lecture-rooms. There is in Proverbs a warning about 
the man “laden with blood” (like Judas), the destroyer of 
others who destroys himself: “A man that 7s laden with the 





objection, since O.T. abounds in these expressions, but he also adds 
that the Prophets and Jesus (ib. ad fin.) use them to turn men from 
evil “as a healing drug.” 

1 The word ovai in Steph. Thes. is not alleged to occur before the 
first century except in LXX. The earliest non-christian writer 
at present alleged is Epictetus, who uses it in two passages. (I) He 
(iii. 22. 32) holds up Agamemnon to ridicule for saying “woe unto 
me, for the Greeks are in peril”; (2) he says (iii. 19. 1) ‘‘[Here is] 
the first difference between a non-philosopher (idirov) anda 
philosopher. The former says ‘Woe unto me because of (d:a) [the 
death of] my boy, or my brother, or my father!’ But the latter, if 
ever constrained to say ‘Woe unto me!’ checks [himself] and says 
“because of (1a) myself.’”’ 

2 Epict. iv. 9. 18, ef twa adda TovT@v peifova (nrets, mote @ qoveis: 
ovde Gedy oé Tis ru cooa Sivara. JN Xili. 27 roinoov is) dow, noe 
“go-on-doing (oie). But still the resemblance is close. 

3 Epict. iv. 9. 16 écwdev yap éoTt Kal am@dea Kat Bondea. 

4 Jn xvii. 12 6 vids ris dwodeias, R.V. “the son of perdition.”’ 
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blood of any person shall flee unto the pit: let no man stay 
him!.”” The Talmud applies this to those who lead others into 
error and cause their souls to perish?; and Jesus, in His 
doctrine of stumbling-blocks, has previously pronounced a 
condemnation on those who cause others to stumble*®. But 
there Mark omitted the words “‘ Woe to him, through whom it 
cometh‘.”’ Here, in view of “the stumbling-block of the cross,”’ 
of which Judas was the causer, Mark sets down this utterance 
of Christ, defined by the approaching event, ‘‘ Woe to him through 
whom the Son of man is [to be] delivered up.” 

Besides the ‘‘woe” pronounced on the betrayer, Mark and 
Matthew add ‘‘ It were better for him if he had never been born.”’ 
Luke omits this. The expression was frequent in Talmud and 
Midrash®. But the Talmud testifies to a contest on this use of 
“better” between Hillel and Shammai*®. And Jerome (on 
Matthew) thinks it necessary to say that the words do not 
necessitate antenatal existence. If Luke omits the words 
because they seemed to encourage the doctrine of an antenatal 
predestination to evil, we may say that John elsewhere intervenes 
on this point: “‘Neither did this man sin nor his parents, but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him?.” 

Yet undoubtedly predestination to evil appears at first sight 
to be implied later on in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus says 
concerning the disciples ““Not one of them was destroyed 
except the son of destruction—[and this] in order that the 
scripture might be fulfilled’.” It does not matter greatly 
whether “‘except”’ is here used in its ordinary sense so that the 
meaning is ““Not one of the Twelve except Judas,” or ‘‘not 
one of the Eleven now present with me, but only Judas.” In 
either case, such a phrase as “‘the son of destruction” might 





1 Prov. xxviil. 17, Gesen. 92 b. 

2 Joma 87 a. 

* Mk ix. 42, where the parall. Mt. xviii. 6 foll. inserts ovai twice, 
and the parall. Lk. xvii. 1—2 inserts ovai once. 

4 Mt. xviii. 7, (parall. Lk. xvii. 1) is ins. between Mt. xviii. 6 and 8, 
parall. to Mk ix. 42—3. 

5 See Wetstein on Mt. xxvi. 24. 

8 See Evubin 13 b. Leal oth b eye Si UK Vil ees 
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seem to mean that a personified Destruction or Destroyer both 
generated, and claimed as its offspring, the soul of Judas. 

But this is not the meaning in Hebrew of such phrases 
as “‘son of death,’ or’ “‘son of Gehenna,” or ‘‘people. of 
destruction.” ‘Son of death” in the Bible—far from 
meaning that a man was from the beginning linked to 
death as a child to its parent—means that a man, by his own 
crime, has (in the judgment of the speaker) brought himself 
under a just condemnation to diel. The same thing applies to 
the phrase “the people of [my] destruction” in Isaiah and Ben 
Sira?. In the single instance where “‘son of Gehenna’’ occurs 
in the Bible it is used in the phrase “ye make him a son of 
Gehenna,” i.e. ye bring him under the condemnation to the 
penalty of Gehenna, by associating him with your sins’. This 
certainly does not imply predestination. Also, in the only 
instance of “‘sons of Gehenna” alleged from the Talmud, the 
term is applied to the inhabitants of a city where the citizens, 
mostly proselytes, are noted for the drunkenness of: the men 
and the extravagance of the women’. 





1 1S. xx. 31, xxvi. 16, 2S. xii. 5; also 2S. xix. 28 “men of death” 
in sim. sense. ; 

2 Is. xxxiv. 5 (orn), LXX rov Aadv trys dmwdeias (OM. pov), 
Aq. etc. rod dvabéyards pov, Sir. xvi. 9 “he spared not the people of 
(3) destruction (D7n),” ¢6vos dmwAeias, comp. ib. xlvi. 6 ¢ DIN 43 ree 
LXX @yn ravordlav (? corr. for ¢Ovn mavrarwdevas) where the 
editors have “every banned nation,’ and add “For the idea, see 
Deut. vii. 2, Josh. x. 40 etc....; for the expression, cf. Is. xxxiv. 5.” 
The “nations” are “banned” because they have corrupted their 
ways before the Lord. 

3 Mt. xxiii. 15 “a son of hell (yeévyns),”’ where R.V. marg. refers 
only to Mt. v. 29, but it might well have added, or substituted, v. 22 
“liable to [the punishment of] the Gehenna of fire,”’ so as to shew the 
legal meaning of “son of.’’ For the original Heb. of yéevva, namely, 
“ valley-of-the-son-of-Hinnom,” shortened to “valley-of-Hinnom,’’ 
see Gesen. 244—5. | 

4 See Levy i. 238—40. He gives no instance of “sons of 
Abaddon,” or “sons of Sheol,’”’ but refers to R. Hasch. 17 a for “sons 
of Gehinnom” as destined to eternal punishment. The context says 
the name was given to “the sons of Machouza”’ a city on the Tigris, 
on which, and on their faults, see Neubauer (La Géogr. du Talmud 
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The Fourth Gospel, in which the doctrine of spiritual genera- 
tion and regeneration is far more prominent than in the Three, 
tells us, in one startling passage, that Jesus said to certain Jews 
“that had believed him” that if they abode in His word they 
would be truly His disciples, and the truth would make them free ; 
and yet, when they protest that they are free and are Abraham’s 
seed, He turns upon them with the words “ Ye seek to kill me” 
and “Ye are of your father, the devilt.”” It is to be supposed 
that “believed him” is here used of a very rudimentary belief. 
But even then the passage is noteworthy as shewing that such 
an appellation as “‘sons of the devil” and “‘son of destruction” 
might not imply, in this Gospel, an unalterable doom. 

Predestination, or choosing in the sense of absolute election, 
seems to be expressly disclaimed by John in the passage where 
Jesus, after finding that some of His disciples are in danger of 
‘being made to stumble,” says to the chosen Twelve: ‘‘ Was 
it not I that chose you the Twelve, and one of you is a devil??” 
Does not: this imply—of course illogically and inconsistently, 
but still as the deliberate view of the Fourth Evangelist—that 
the Son of God Himself (as Epictetus says) was “not able to 
save” Judas from the “destruction” that he brought upon 
himself? This is consistent with John’s view, expressed else- 
where, that the Son “is not able to do” anything that He does 
not “see the Father do.’’ The Father Himself appears to be 
regarded as not able to save a soul that deliberately “destroys” 
itself; but the self-destruction of the sinner, in the case of Judas, 
is regarded as being overruled to a creative or regenerative end— 
“in order that the scripture might be fulfilled” by the Sacrifice 
of Jesus’. This is not a doctrine of predestination to evil, but 
rather a doctrine of the subordination of evil to good. 








Pp. 356—7) “La plupart des familles juives de Mahouza descendait 
de prosélytes (Kiddouschin 73 a).”’ 

1 Jn viii. 30—44, on which see Joh. Gr. 2506. 

2, Jn vii 70. $ Jn v.+19. 

4 Luke’s use of opirpévov, instead of cadds yéyparra (see above, 
Pp. 407, n. 4), has the advantage of meeting by anticipation the 
objection that the Crucifixion implied a failure. It says, in effect, 
“The Crucifixion was décreed.’’ The disadvantage is that in LXX 
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§5. The Institution of the Eucharist} 


No Institution of the Eucharist is recorded in the Fourth 


Gospel. 


Our study of the subject must therefore be confined 


to a few points in the Synoptic narratives that appear to be 





the word, when meaning “ decreed,” is used (Dan. vi. 12) of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s decree. Thus itis associated with the thought of a despotic and 
non-moral, or immoral, fiat. The Pauline use of the word in Rom. i. 4 
(and comp. Acts x. 42, xvil. 26, 31) ‘“‘set apart”’ is altogether different, 


1 Mk xiv. 22—5 
(R.V.) 

(22) And as they 
were eating, he took 
bread (ov, a loaf), and 
when he had blessed, 
he brake it, and gave 
to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my 
body. 

(23) And he took 
a cup, and when he 
had given thanks, he 
gave to them: and 
they all drank of it. 


(24) And he said 
unto them, This is 
my blood of the 
- [some anc, auth. in- 
sevt. new] covenant 
(or, testament), which 
is shed for many. 

(25) Verily I say 
unto you, I will no 
more drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I 
drink it new in the 
kingdom of God. 


Mt. xxvi. 26—9 
(R.V.) 


(26) And as they 


were eating, Jesus 
took bread (ov, a 
loaf), and _ blessed, 


and brake it; and he 
gave to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat; 
this is my body. 

(27) And he took 
a (some anc. auth. 
the) cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to 
them, saying, Drink 
ye all of it; 

(28) For this is 
my blood of the 
[many anc. auth. in- 
sevt new] covenant 
(ov, testament), which 
is shed for many unto 
remission of sins: 

(29) But I say un- 
to you, I will not 
drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when 
I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s 
kingdom. 
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Lk. xxii, 15—20 
(R.V.) 

(15) And he said 
unto them, With de- 
sire I have desired to 
eat this passover with 
you before I suffer: 

(16) For I say un- 
to you, I will not eat 
it, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of 
God. 

(17) And he re- 
ceived a cup, and 
when he had given 
thanks, he said, Take 
this, and divide it 
among yourselves: 

(18) For I say un- 
to you, I will not 
drink from  hence- 
forth of the fruit of 


the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall 
come. 


(19) And he took 
bread (or, a loaf), and 
when he had given’ 
thanks, he brake it, 
and gave to them, 
saying, This is my 
body which is given 
for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. 

'(20) And the cup 
in like manner after 
supper, saying, This 
cup is the new cove- 
nant (ov, testament) 
in my blood, [even] 
that which is poured 
out for you. [Some 
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illustrated by Johannine correspondences. These may be 
looked for either in that earlier part of the Fourth Gospel which 
teaches Christ’s disciples that they must feed on His flesh and 
blood, or else in incidental utterances of Jesus on the night of 
the Last Supper. 

But the subject is complicated by the following facts. The 
MSS of Luke so vary that they give us, in effect, two accounts 
of the Institution, a short and a long one. The long one 
introduces matter closely resembling the account of the 
Institution given by Paul to the Corinthians.. In all the 
accounts, the texts in the MSS vary considerably; and early 
writers, with the exception of Justin Martyr, do not quote 


freely those passages that present most difficulty. It will be 
convenient to dwell mainly on three questions: (1) What did 
Jesus do? (2) What did He bid His disciples do? (3) What, 


in addition, did He say? ; 

(1) As to the bread, what Jesus did, is stated below, 
whence it is seen that He “took,” “brake,” “blest” (or, 
according to Luke, “‘eucharistized,” 1.e. ‘gave thanks”) and 
“gave” to the disciples. What He bade the disciples do was, 

Lk. xxil. 1520 
(R.V.) conid. 
anc. auth. omit verses 
Ig b and 20, which is. 
given for you... 
which is poured out 
for you.] 
Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23—5 (R. Vv. ) For I received of the Lord that which 
also I deliveted unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night in 
which he was betrayed took bread: (24) and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, This is my body, which is (many anc. 
auth. is broken) for you: this do in remembrance of me. (25) In 
like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant (or, testament) in my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink 
[it], in remembrance of me. 





1 Mk xiv. 22 Mt. xxvi. 26 Lk. xxii. 19 a [19 6] 
Kal evOovrar avra@v eoOiovtav dé avray Kal aBov aptov 
AaBov dprov «vAoynoas AaBaov 6 “Inoods dprov edxapiornoas éxkhacev 


éxAkacev kai fwxev 
avrots kal elev AdBere, 
TOUTO €OTLY TO TGud pov. 


kat evAoynoas exAaoev 
kai dovs tots pabnrais 
eimev AdBere ° payer, 
TOUTS eaTLv TO TOud pov. 
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kal eOoxev avrois Aéyou 
Tovro é cot TO TOpa pou 
[73% umep omar did opev or" 
TovTa. moueite eis THY 


enn dvdauynow]. 
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according to Mark, “take”; according to Matthew, ‘take, 
eat”; but according to Luke’s shorter version, nothing. That 
is to say, this version contains no expressed bidding, only one 
that is implied—so far as “he gave,”’ followed by “‘saying, This 
is so-and-so,” may be said to imply an imperative ‘“ Take so- 
and-so.”’ on 

All accounts agree that Jesus added—after the bidding 
(expressed or implied)—‘‘ This is my body.” It will be seen, 
then, that concerning the “body” of the Lord, the only precept 
in Mark is “‘take’’—which might well have been expressed by a 
gesture or “for you” accompanying the gift of the bread (“ [see], 


for you, this is my body!”). Luke, who in his short version has ° 


? 


nothing to correspond to “take,” adds in his longer version a 
different “for you” coming immediately after “my body” 
thus: “that is being given for (lit. im behalf of ) you,” and 
adds, as an imperative, not “take,” but “‘Do this with a view 
to my memorial?.”” This closely resembles the Pauline form of 
Institution’. Neither Luke nor Paul contains the imperative 
“takes” 





1 See Paradosis 1321 quoting Gen. xlvii. 23 “Behold, [here is] 
seed for you,’ LXX “Take (Aad@ere) for yourselves seed,” and 
1321 a quoting Gen. xx. 16 (Heb.) “Behold, [let] this [be] to thee 
a veil,” Targ. Jer. II “behold, that silver zs given to thee for 
a present.” 

2 Lk. xxii. 19b ro tmep tyuav Siddpmevov: Todro roueire eis THY EewryY 
avapynow. 

8 1 Cor. xi. 24 Tovré pov eori 7) capa 70 UTEP Upa@v" TovTO ToLEiTE Eis 
THY epny avipynow. 

4 On avauynos, see Parvadosis 13981419. The only instance of 
the word in N.T. (besides Lk. xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 245) is Heb. x. 3 
€v avrais avdapynow dpapti@y Kar evavrdv, as to which comp. Numb, 
v. 15 “a meal-offering of memorial; bringing to remembrance 
iniquity.’’ Here the Midrash explains the first clause thus, “This 
is for good, if the woman is pure,”’ and the second, “This is for evil, 
if the woman is impure.’”’ The thought appears to be that the 
woman’s conduct is, as it were, brought up before God to be re- 
membered by Him for good or for evil. Try ¢uny is (Joh. Gr. 1989, 
2559) more emphatic than pov and may mean “that which is mine”’ 
as distinct from that which belongs to other occasions. 
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Yet we may see in this imperative “take” a spiritual 
meaning if we may interpret it as including “‘veceive,”’ and as 
implying ‘‘ welcome.’”’ Thisis a frequent meaning of the Greek 
word when applied to ‘“‘receiving” the Word, or to “ receiving” 
the Holy Spirit, or a messenger or gift of God, or “receiving” 
Jesus, not indeed in Mark1, but frequently in John, as for 
example “But as many as received him [the Word] to them gave 
he authority to become children of God?.’’ It has been shewn, in 
a previous volume of this series, that Jesus, bequeathing Himself 
to His disciples in the form of bread, may have said, “‘ Receive,” 
meaning grammatically both “‘ receive [this] ” and ‘“‘vecetve [me],”’ 
' and meaning spiritually ‘“‘veceive me into your hearts, my true » 
self, to be with you after I have departed?.”’ 





1 AauBdyw does not occur im this sense in Mk earee Mk iv. 16 
oa sim. Mt. xiii. 20) “they receive it (avrov) with joy ’’—where “it” 

“the word” regarded as the seed—parall. Lk. viii. 13 déxovra. 

2 Jn i. 12 6c0 d€ ZdaBov avrov... ee 1. 16 é€x Tov mAnp@paros 
avTov.. -ehdBonev), Vv. 43 ov Rader: pe... .€keivov AnpeoGe, Vi. 21 
7Oedov odv RaBeiy adroy cis TO mAotoy..., a 39 ov [t.e. the Spirit] 
€weh\Aov AapBavew, Xill. 20 6 eee dv twa mépo ene NapBaver, 
xiv. 17 6 [the Spirit] 6 xdcpos ov dvivara AaBeiv, xix. 27 fdaBev airipy 
(the mother of Jesus), xx. 22 Ad@ere mvedpa dyov. This last is the 
only Johannine instance of the imperative “receive” in Christ’s 
sayings. 

The Johannine day8dévw corresponds to the Synoptic d¢youar. 
This is used by John only in iv. 45 éd€€avTo airév of TadwAaior, which 
implies a superficial though friendly reception. 

One result of John’s preference of this ambiguous Tad AapBave 
(instead of the Synoptic d¢youa “I welcome’’) is that if we translate 
it mechanically we find ourselves using phrases that would sound 
profane or shocking from the Eucharistic point of view. Thus 
Pilate would, say to the Jews (xix. 6) “Receive him [i.e. Jesus] and 
crucify him,’”’ and Joseph and Nicodemus would be found to have 
(xix. 40) “veceived the body of Jesus.” Such language forces us to 
think about the context and about the difference between “ receiving” 
Jesus materially and “receiving” Him spiritually. 

3 In Pavadosis 1319—31, and 1398 a—d, it has been shewn that 
the Semitic nephesh, “soul,” might have been used by Jesus to denote 
“self,” the real “self,” and that this word very frequently indeed 
means “memorial” in the Talmud. It has also been said (ib. 1332) 
“Tf our Lord had really used any Aramaic word that literally signified 
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But this “receive,” without the accompanying presence of 
the Giver and without His gift and gesture, might well be 








‘body’ in the Institution of the Eucharist, it would not have been 
possible to bring the formula ‘This is my body’ into any direct 
verbal connexion with His life and work as described by the Synop- 
tists.’ This is true, and it is also true that the Johannine doctrine 
about Christ’s “flesh and blood” (instead of “body and blood’’) 
might seem to accord with the view that Jesus did not use the word 
“body” in the Eucharistic Institution. 

But it is possible that John’s avoidance of “body” in this sense 
was caused by his desire to reserve it for another sense—namely 
(ii. 21) “the temple of his body,” the Church. And uncertainty is 
produced by the doubt whether the Last Supper was Paschal or 
Antepaschal. For example, the Talmudic treatise on the Passover 
mentions (Pesach. 114) “the body of the Passover (nop Sw 15)3)” 
' (Goldschmidt “Pesahlamm’’). And it adds (114 b) “There must be 
two flesh dishes, one a memorial for the Passover (MDD? 733) and the 
other a memorial for the Feast (nivan> 431).” 

Even if we had on record the exact words used by Jesus in giving 
the bread, we should still miss the tone and action and gesture of 
the Giver. Yet an increasing uncertainty as to Christ’s exact words 
is compatible with an increasing confidence that John has rightly 
interpreted the motive of the words. We may also feel safe in at- 
tributing to the words a passionate tenderness similar to that of 
Paul (1 Thess. ii. 7—8) “we weve [as] babes (vjmiou, s. W. H, notes) 
in the midst of you as when a nurse cherisheth her own childven... 
even so in our yearning for you we were well pleased to impart unto 
you not only the Gospel of God but also our own souls.” Clement 
of Alexandria (318—9) quotes “we were [as] babes (leg. vnmiwi, not 
nmvot)...children” after quoting Paul on “the body and blood of 
the Lord,” and elsewhere he says (123) “The Word is all things to 
the babe, both Father and Mother and Tutor and Nurse, ‘Eat ye 
my flesh,’ He says, and ‘ drink ye my blood’’’; and he represents the 
.Word as saying to mankind (93) “Come unto me...I bestow on you 
my complete self.” 

There is mixed metaphor in describing Christ, who is Himself the 
Little One or Babe, as the Nurse of the little ones; but it is character- 
istic of the poetry of the Gospels and of early Christian thought. 
In Revelation, the Son is represented as (i. 13) “girt about at the 
breasts (uacrois) with a golden girdle.” The usage of LXX, and 
Jewish tradition, oblige us to suppose that this means “breasts” in 
the usual sense, and not a man’s “breast.’’ Arethas interprets it as 
meaning either ‘“‘ the two Diathékaz,” or “the breasts of our Lord and 
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obscure when set down in a written Gospel. It would need 
to be explained. In explaining it, some might say that the 
gift was not to be like a pearl or other inanimate precious 
thing, given once for all and remaining always the same; it 
was to be a living presence in the heart, continually renewing 
the thought and influence of the Saviour, so that, even when 
He had passed away, He still spoke and counselled and guided 
His disciples, being part of themselves, the food of their 
spiritual being!. Others might add that this continual renewal 
was intended to be expressed not only invisibly in the con- 
tinuous feeding on the spiritual bread, but also in the visible, 
weekly, and commemorative meal wherein the earliest Christians 
commemorated the resurrection of their crucified Saviour. 

We perceive then that the words “Do this with a view to 
my memorial” explain the Marcan “Receive” as meaning 
something more than passive reception: “‘‘ Receive,’ yes, but 
‘receive’ with welcome. ‘Receive’ me into your hearts and 
affections—so as to make your whole lives one continuous 
service of loving loyalty to my will—not merely into your 
external selves so as to do this or that act of formal obedience 
to my commands. And, further, ‘vecezve’ me not into your 





Master (rods deamorikods patots)...through which also the faithful are 
nourished.”’ Commentators, writing in prose, naturally pass over 
this anthropomorphism, or gunaikomorphism, applied to the Son 
in glory. But the Odes of Solomon abounds in it (see Light 3645 d, 
* 38147, m foll.). It is also worth noting that on Numb. xi. 8 1%, 
describing the “manna,” where LXX has “cake,” Aquila has 
“breast (uaords).”” Rashi declares this to be impossible, but says 
“our Rabbis explain it thus.” Such an explanation led to poetic 
inferences that manna came to the children of Israel as milk from the 
breasts of the Lord. Comp. Odes of Sol. xix. 4 “the milk of the two 
breasts of the Father” (Light 3645 d). 

1 See Law pp. 384—402, on “Testament” or “Covenant,” and 
especially p. 393: “Using the language habitual in Palestine, Jesus 
said to His disciples, ‘This is the blood that signifies my death and 
yet not my severance from you. This is the blood of my last will 
and testament, in which, though dying, I bequeath to you my life 
and presence in perpetuity.’” This, though expressly applied to the 
cup alone, implies also an application to the bread. Both are 
bequeathed in the one Testament or Diathékeé. 
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contemplative selves for purposes of solitary contemplation, 
but into your active and social selves for brotherly action. 
“Receive’ me, as I, the Son, continually ‘receive’ the Father 
that I may help His children. ‘Receive,’ but also do. Do as 
ldo.” ; 

If we turn to the Fourth Gospel, we shall find an illustration 
of the appropriateness (at this point) of a precept about 
“dowmg.’’ For there Jesus says, after the Washing of Feet: 
“Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call me Master and 
Lord, and ye say well, forsoI am. If I then, the Lord and the 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also owe it as a debt [to: 
me] to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an 
example that ye also should do as I have done to you1.”” Many 
will feel that, if they had not been told, they would not have 
guessed that Christ’s act was meant as “‘an example” of 
altruism. They might have thought that the act meant simply 
“Keep yourselves pure,” not “Help others to be pure.” It 
might have seemed to them ascetic, in a good sense, yet not. 
altruistic. 

But having once been told the explanation of this sacra- 
mental Washing, we can perceive that in early days precisely 
the same need of explanation might exist about the ‘‘example”’ 
contained in the Giving of Bread as existed about the “example” 
contained in the Washing of Feet. It might mean “Give 
yourselves to, and for, your brethren as I give myself to, and 
for, you.” Paul, it is true, does not describe Jesus as “giving” 
the bread. But in Hebrew and Jewish thought, “distributing 
(or, giving) bread’’ would often be implied in passages that 
described merely the “breaking” of it. The context would 
sometimes make this obvious, as in the precept of Isaiah “‘to 
break thy bread to the hungry?.’ But elsewhere we might miss 
the meaning of the “breaking,” if we did not constantly bear 
in mind that Jesus regarded all His disciples as “‘hungering,”’ 
saying to them “Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be 
filled®.”’ To “break bread” for these ‘““hungerers” might well 





1 Jn xiii. 12—15. 

2 Is. lviii. 7, on which see Law pp. 323—4. 

3 Lk. vi. 21. The parall. Mt. v. 6 uses the third person. 
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be—as the Fourth Gospel insists, and the Three imply—a 
prominent object throughout Christ’s life, and might well 
emerge into a special prominence on the day before His death. 
Isaiah’s context suggests the sympathetic and uncondescending 
brotherliness that must accompany the act (“to break thy 
bread to the hungry...and that thou /ide not thyself from thine 
own flesh)’’; and previously the prophet represents Jehovah as 
saying to Israel, in effect, “‘ This is the fast that I have chosen— 
not that you should afflict your own soul on your own account, 
but that you should draw out your soul to others and satisfy - 
the afflicted soul!.”” Similarly the apostle Paul regards Jesus 
as saying, in effect, ‘‘This is the memorial that I have chosen; 
if ye desire to commemorate me, after my departure, do to one 
another that which I have done to you.” 

This implies that every Christian is to imitate Christ in 
offering a sacrifice. Christ says ‘‘This is my body,” and Paul 
says elsewhere “I beseech you therefore, brethren, through 
the tender-mercies of God, that ye present your bodies [as] a 
sacrifice, living, holy, well-pleasing unto God?.” ‘Present 
your bodies as a sacrifice’ does not imply a command to 
become, in the ordinary sense of the word, “‘ascetics.”’ Nor 
does it mean simply—though it does include the meaning— 
that Christians are to “‘mortify corrupt affections” such as 
lust, pride, and wrath. It is an appeal to “brethren” to be 
brother-like; and it invites those who have experienced the 
“tender-mercies” of God to be themselves tender and merciful 
to others. In effect, it says “Give, as Jesus gave.” 

The evidence, as a whole, leads to the conclusion that Jesus 
did not utter to the disciples at the Last Supper the words “Do 
this with a view to my memorial,” and the other words 
included in the longer Lucan tradition, but that they were 
received by Paul from Jesus long afterwards as expressing 
His meaning. If Paul had simply handed down to us the 





1 Is. lviii. 3—10 on which see Law Pp. 323—4. 

* Rom, xii. 1. Few, if any, of the following precepts (ib. 4—21) 
can be described as ascetic. They assume that “we, who are many 
are one body in Christ, and severally members one of another,” and 
they are based on this assumption. 
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historical acts and words, he would naturally have quoted 
those disciples who were present at the Supper: “I received 
from Peter and thé Lord’s disciples.’”’ In that case he would 
probably have given us‘no more than Mark’s tradition. But 
he expressly says, “I received from the Lord},” apparently 
implying, as he says expressly to the Galatians, “I did not 
vecewe from man?.’’ The meaning appears to be that after 
meditating on the significance of the Eucharist, he did not 
(like Luke) ascertain the details by comparing the evidence 
of those who were “‘eyewitnesses and ministers of the word®.” 
He had (we may feel sure) received traditions about the 
Sacrament from Ananias, or from others, in the earliest days 
of his conversion. But there was something in the Sacra- 
ment, beyond the words that he had thus heard, something 
that required a revelation; and he received one from Jesus: 
“What I meant—what in effect I said—was this.” 

If this was the case, we could not be surprised that even 
Paul’s explanation, thought out in solitude, and in the light of 
his peculiar experiences, did not fully explain the Sacrament. 
While illuminating one aspect of the old tradition, the Pauline 
word “memorial,” or anamnésis, introduced a new ambiguity 
according as it was used in an ordinary Greek sense or with 
Hebraic allusion’. Also the word “do,” or “make,” introduced 
by Paul, happens to mean, in certain contexts of LXX, “prepare 





Tre Corp xiee2 3. 

2 Gal. i. 11—12 “ For I make known to you, brethren, as touching 
the gospel that was preached by me, that it is not after (xara) man. 
For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but [it 
came to me] through revelation of Jesus Christ.’”” The context 
indicates that Paul, after his conversion, took no pains to ascertain 
from the disciples in Jerusalem the acts and words of Christ; but 
the words “this is my body’’—which he may be supposed to have 
heard after he was baptized by Ananias and when he received the 
sacrament—would naturally recur, and be included, in that revelation 
which he afterwards received in Arabia concerning the whole meaning 
of the Gospel, and concerning the relation of the Old Covenant to 
the New Testament. 

SEs. 

4 See above, p. 415, n. 4, and below, p. 426. 
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[as food, or as sacrifice]1.”” Justin Martyr appears to take it 
thus. The rendering of “‘Do this” as “Prepare this [as @ 
sacrifice]”’ would probably commend itself to many minds. If 
we are to “do” any ‘‘thing,” we all naturally desire that the 
“thing” should be defined for us. To celebrate the Eucharist 
duly on every first day in the week is definite. But it is pro- 
bable that Jesus meant more than this. In the breaking of the 
bread He appears to have desired us to discern the sign of His 


laying down His life for us, and when He bequeathed Himself 





1 See Gesen. 794) nwy “make” = “prepare, esp. of dressing 
and cooking food; Gen. xviii. 7, 8 etc....a bullock for sacrifice, 
1 K. xviii. 23 etc....make offering e.g. mbdiy Judg. xiii. 16...also 
c. accus. of thing sacrificed Ezek. xliii. 25 etc., Lev. xiv. 30,’’ where 
LXX has TOMoeL plav TOV Tpuyover, R.V. “he shall offer one of the 
turtledoves.”” This word is never rendered Ovev (or Ovodtew) 
which is practically reserved for mat (“slay [for sacrifice] ”’). 

2 Justin M. Tryph. § 41 “And further, the offering of fine flour 
that was prescribed (lit. delivered, mapadobeica) to be offered (apoo- 
dépeoOa) in behalf of those who were being purified from their 
leprosy was a type of the bread of the eucharist (rod dprov ris 
evxapuorias) which (jv)—[with a view] to a memorial of the suffering 
(cis avduvnow rot maOovs) which He suffered in behalf of those who 
were being purified in their souls from all human wickedness (06 
émabev brép TOY Kabaipopévor Tas Wuxas ard madons rovnpias avOporwv)— 
Jesus Christ our Lord delivered [to us] to make (mapéSaxe moueiv).”? 

Similarly—and obviously choosing his words with care— Justin 
says with reference to a prophecy of Isaiah (Is. xxxiii. 16 LXX 
“bread shall be given to him”) (Tryph. § 70) “Now that in this 
prophecy [mention is made] (supply eipyra:) about the bread—which 
our Christ delivered to us to make (rod dprov dv mapédaxey hyiy 
6 jmérepos Xpioros moveiv) [with a view] to a memorial (cis dvauynow) 
both of His having made unto Himself a body (rod re caparoromoacbat 
avrov) for the sake of those believing in Him, for whose sake also 
He became liable to suffering (8? ods cal maOnros yéyove)—and also 
about the cup—which, [with a view] to a memorial of His blood He 
delivered [to us] to make [while] giving thanks (3 eis dvdpvnow tod 
aiparos avrod mapédaxev edyapurrodyras moveiv)—is manifest (haivera).”’ 

Justin nowhere indicates a recognition that “Do this with a view 
to a memorial” might include the meaning “Do for one another that 
which I have done for you.” Irenaeus (iv. 17. 5—6, iv. 33. 2) when 
mentioning the Institution of the Eucharist does not explain, or 
quote, the clause about dvdpynois. 
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to us in that broken bread, He meant us to say “Hereby know 
we love, because he laid down his life for us; and we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren!.’’ 

(2) As to the cup, Mark and Matthew say that Jesus 
“took” a cup and “gave thanks (liz. eucharistized),” and 
“eave” it to them, and said “This is the blood of my diathéke? 
[the blood] that is [to be] poured out for many.’ The shorter 
Luke says that Jesus “received” a cup and “‘gave thanks” and 
said ‘‘Take this and distribute it to yourselvest.” But the 





ee | fat Ohl any 

2 On this rendering, as preferable to “my blood of the covenant 
(ov, the testament), see Law pp. 392—3. On the position of pov, 
“the vernacular genitive,” see Joh. Gr. 2776—8. 


3 Mk xiv. 23—4 

Kat AaBav moTNpLoy 
evxaptoTnaas Oakey av- 
ToIs, Kal émov €€ avTov 
mavrTes. Kal cimev av- 
Tots TovTo ear TO aipa 


a Lh Y 
pov ths OuaOnkns 0 
EKXUYY OLEVOY _ tmep 
TOAA@Y. 


Mt. xxvi. 27—8 

kat AaBwv mornptov 
[kat] evyaptotnoas edo- 
Kev avtots héyw Iliere 
€E& avTov mavres, TOUTO 
yap é€oTw Td, aiua pov 
Ths OtaOnkns TO mept 
TOAA@Y EKXUY VOpevov 
eis apeow Gpapriav. 


Lk. xsi) 17 
\ p , 
kat deEapevos morn- 
plov evyaptoTnaas eimev 
AdBere rovro kali dta- 
peploare eis eavrovs. 


On the parallelism between Mk “and they drank,” and Mt. 
“drink ye,’ see Clue 28, 243. In the alteration of Mk tép wod\@v 
into Mt. repi moddav cis dpeow dpaptidv, the dpeors clause appears 
to be intended to indicate more clearly an intercessory object, but 
the substitution of epi for irép remains unexplained (see Joh. Gr. 
2721 a and 2718 foll.). 

4 Lk. xxii. 17 dcapepioare cis éavrovs is not quoted or paraphrased 
by Justin M. in either of the above-quoted passages, and it is not 
clear how the disciples are to receive the cup by “self-distribution”’ 
in a manner different from that in which they receive the bread by 
the Lord’s giving. 

Justin says in Apol. § 66 of yap amdoroAo ev Tois yevopévos Um’ 
ait@yv aropynuovetpacw, & Kadeira ediayyédua, ovras mapédaxay evreTadOat 
avrois Tov "Inoodv, kaBdvra dprov edxapiotnaavta eimeiv TodTo moueire eis THY 
dvdpynoly pov, rouréote Td Goma pov’ Kal 7d mornpiov dpoiws haBdvta Kal 
edyapiornoavra eimeiv Todrd eos aipd pov, Kai pdvols avrois peradodvat. 

This last clause “imparted to them alone,” apparently applies 
to the bread as well as to the cup. This view is favoured by a 
scholium in Cramer (on Lk. xxii. 15) “Now He does not eat it [7.e. 
the Passover] with the Jews but with His disciples alone (adda pera 
ray pabnray adrod pdvev) since the former were unworthy by reason 
of their persistent unbelief.” Possibly it may be a Lucan vestige 
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longer Luke adds (without any mention of “taking” or “re- 
ceiving” except what may be implied from a previous use of 
the words as to the bread) ‘“‘and the cup likewise, after having 
supped, saying “This cup is the new diathéké in my blood, the 
[cup] that is being poured out for youl.” The Pauline tradition 
resembles the first part of this, but omits ‘“‘that is being 
poured out for you,’”’ and emphasizes the commemorative force 
of the precept by adding “Do this, as often as ye drink [it], 
with a view.to my memorial2.”’ The result of a comparison 
of all these versions is somewhat bewildering. Especially is 
this the case as to the longer version of Luke. This differs 
from all the others. (1) It mentions two cups. (2) It tells us 
that the first cup was to be distributed by the disciples among 
themselves. (3) It mentions also ‘‘the cup after supping,”’ 
but tells us nothing as to its destination—except what may 
be implied in the phrase (R.V.) ‘“‘and...in like manner” 
(A.V. “likewise also’’). (4) It uses, about the Passover, 
language that is compatible with the Johannine view that 





of an altruistic precept (like that in John, “do as I have done to 
you’’) “Distribute among yourselves (originally, to one another).” 

Compare Clem. Alex. 603 (qu. Valentinus), “From the beginning 
are ye immortal, and children of eternal life, and ye desired 
to receive your shave of (wepicacda) death [taken] into yourselves, 
that ye might expend it, and consume [it], and that death might die 
in you and through you” (dm’ dpyfs a@dvaroi eore kai réxva Cans éore 
aiwvias, kai Tov Odvarov nOédere pepioacba cis Eavtods tva Samavnonre adrov 
Kal dvahoonrte kai drodvy 6 Oavaros év ipiv kai Sv ipev). The translation 
of T. and T. Clark, “ye would have death distributed to you,” does 
not give what appears to be the meaning. 

Goodspeed’s Concordance to Justin Martyr shews that he does 
not mention the word diathéké in the context of any passage where 
he describes the Eucharist. It is possible that he read d.apepioare 
eis éavrovs aS diepepise evs avrovs. For variations between S:apepito 
and pepifo, in act. and mid., see Ps. xxii. 18 Suepepioavto v.r. 
Suepéepicav, Aq. pepioovorr. 

Lk. xxii. 20 kat 76 morjpiov ooaitas pera 7d Seurvicat, éyov Todro 
70 motnpiov H Kaw SaOHKy ev TH aipari pov, Td brep Suev ek uv Opevor. 

* 1 Cor. xi. 25 woav’ras Kai rd rornpuoy pera Td Seurvnca, héywv Tovro 
TO ToTnpiov 7 Kaw StadnKn eotiv ev T@ €4@ aipare’ TovTo moveire, dodKis av 


, > A A > 
ivyTE, Els THY EunY avauvnowy. 
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Jesus did not actually partake of the regular Passover meal 
but only of a preparatory one}. 

The inference deducible from all these facts—that in the 
Three Gospels there was something wanting to explain the 
meaning of the Eucharist—is confirmed by Paul’s reproach to 
the Corinthians for their misbehaviour when they met to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper?. Moreover Justin Martyr, who 
more than once makes mention of the ‘‘memorial’’ clause in 
the Eucharist, does not clearly mention, or perhaps recognise, 
its moral significance. He lays stress on the “bread” as being 
“not common’,” and he charges the worshippers of Mithras 
(falsely) with having stolen the use of the chalice of water 
in their mysteries from the Christians?; but he nowhere 
emphasizes the fact that the Eucharist shewed forth the 
“tender mercies” of the Father through the Son and bade 
mankind “give” themselves to and for one another, as the 


Father “gave” the Son, and the Son gave Himself, to and 
for mankind5, 





' Origen says (Cels. i. 70) “Let him [%.e. the non-believer] assert 
that He ate the passover with His disciples, having not only used the 
words ‘With desire did I desire to eat this passover with you,’ but 
actually eaten of the same. And let him say also that He...drank, 
when He was athirst by Jacob’s well (Jn iv. 5—6).”’ This seems to 
imply that Christ’s words probably meant—though the non-believer 
would not be denied the right of interpreting them otherwise— 
“T desired...but it was not God’s will. For I shall not eat of 
it till the coming of the Kingdom.” This would agree with the 
Johannine view. 

2 1 Cor. xi. 20 foll. “When therefore ye assemble yourselves 
together, it is not possible to eat the Lord’s supper, for in your eating 
each one taketh before [other] his own supper; and one is hungry 
and another drunken,’’ 2b. 33 “Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, wait one for another.” 

3 Apol.§ 66 ov yap as Kowvdy aprov ovd€ Kowdy méopa Tatra NapBdvoper. 

4 Apol. § 66 (after quoting the Eucharistic words and mentioning 
the imparting (jeradodvar)) dmep kal év Trois Tov MiOpa pvotnpiows rapéd@xkay 
yiver Oat pupnodpevor of movnpot Saipoves’ Stu yap apros Kal mornpiov Udatos 
rideras é€v Tais Tod pvoupévav TeAETals peT emIAOyov TWoV, } émiotacbe 7 
pabeiy Svvacde. 

5 There is, however, a trace of it in Afol. § 67 “Hueis dé pera 


e 
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Perhaps the Fourth Evangelist felt that the Pauline word 
‘memorial,’ which conveyed to Greeks the notion of “reviving 
the memory,” did not quite express the truth for readers ignorant 
of Hebrew scriptures. In the only Old Testament instance of 
“my memorial,” the word does not mean a tomb, or anything like 
a tomb, or dead’ commemorative monument}. It is the Lord’s 
own phrase; and He uses it with ““my Name” to denote an 
eternal reminding presence, stimulating a memory that lives, 
not revivifying a memory that has died?. We should not go 
far wrong if we substituted ‘‘ with a view to my memorial” (in 
this sense) for “into my name,” in the passage of Matthew where 








tavra owrdy dei TovT@y ddAnAovs avapiynoKopev* Kal of e€xovTes Tos 
Nevropéevors TaCW emtkoUpotpey Kal dUVETpEV GAANAOLS dei. This sentence 
appears to begin with a mere allusion to the meaning of “my 
memorial, or, reminding,’ in the words “we vemind one another of 
these things.” But in what follows, about “helping all that are in - 
want and making ourselves friends with one another,”’ it indicates 
a sense that “these things”’ were a type of the Saviour’s love and 
sacrifice, and of His pity for the needs of mankind. 

The Didaché does not mention avdyvnows anywhere, but has (§ Io) 
in the evxapioria that comes after the eating of the Eucharistic food 
(mera d€ 76 €umdrnoOjva ovtws evyapiarnoare) a prayer that the Lord will 
“vemember” His Church, MvjoOnrs, xvpre, tas exxAnolas cov Tod picacbat 
avr7jv.... Comp. Exod. xxxii. 13 “ Remember Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel, thy servants...’’ a formula freq. in O.T. 

1 The only instance of “my memorial” in O.T. (see Mandelkern 
P. 355) is Exod. iii. 15 “this is my name for ever and this is my 
memorial (31) unto all generations” (the word j}y7Dt, used by 
Delitzsch in Lk. xxii. 19, is non-occurrent with possess. suff. 1st 
pers. sing.). LXX has prnudovvoy (om. pov), Sym. dvduvnois pov. 
Rashi says “God taught Moses how He is to be called. So also David 
said, ‘Jehovah, nomen tuum in seculum, Jehovah, memoria tui in 
genevationem et genevationem (Ps. cxxxv. 13),’’’ and see Gesen. 2714 
“31, nearly =nw” 7.e. ‘name.’ Exod. r. ad loc. says “memorial 
implies that He is only to be named by His attributes.” ‘If God is 
called “the Giver,’’ or “Love,” those who give, and those who love, 
in His Spirit, would be said to be making a memorial of Him. 
But the word is capable of other meanings, since God Himself 
(Gesen. 269—71) is described as “remembering,’”’ or as “being 
reminded of,” Israel, His covenant with Israel etc. 

> Comp. Jn xiv. 26 imopuyjoce (quietly remind) ipas, concerning 
the action of the Holy Spirit. 
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Jesus promises His presence to the disciples saying ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together (lit.) onto my name, there am 
I in the midst of them?.”” It may be paraphrased as meaning 
“gathered together in spifit into the spiritual presence and power 
of the Giver of all good, filling us with the desire to signify our 
memory of Him by giving as He gives.” 

There remains for brief consideration the saying of Jesus, 
in the three Synoptists, about His not drinking of the fruit of 
the vine hereafter till He drinks it—as Mark and Matthew say, 
“new’’—in the Kingdom?. It will be seen that this is the only 
passage in the narrative where Mark and Matthew certainly 
use the word “new.” The parallel Luke omits “new.” In 
Mark and Matthew, these words close a section, and precede 
the going forth to the Mount of Olives. In Luke, they follow 
the distribution of the first cup explanatorily (‘Distribute it 
among yourselves, for I say unto you I will assuredly not 
drink...”), and they precede the institution of the Eucharist 
(““...until the kingdom of God come.’ And having taken 
bread...’’). Mark introduces the saying without any con- 
necting particle at all; Matthew with a “‘bwt,” possibly (though 
not necessarily) antithetical; Luke with a “for,” as giving a 
reason. These differences may represent important differences 
of thought. 

Before passing to what John may have to say bearing on 
these perplexing variations, we may answer one natural question 
about the shorter Version of Luke: “Is it conceivable that such 
a Version ever existed since it altogether omits the word 
diathéké, whether with the epithet ‘new’ or without it?” 





1 Mt. xviii. 20. 


2 Mk xiv. 25 

> A , ( weer) o 

auny eyo Upiv ore 
ovKére ov py Tio ek Tod 
yevnparos. THs dpm dou 
Es THs npépas exeivns 


6rav avTo rive Kauvov ° 


> a , mn x 
év TH Bacwdela Tod Geov. 


3 6 New” 


Mt. xxvi. 29 

eyo 8e bpiy, ov pn 
Tia an | dpre é€k TOUTOU 
TOU yevnparos Ts Gp 
méhov Eos Ts Tpepas 
ekelvns Otay avTO tive 
ped tpaev Kavov ev TH 
Bact\ela Tov Tarpos pov. 


by W.H. and by txt of R.V. 
4 Lk. xxii. 18 “until the kingdom of God shall come.” 
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Lk. xxii. 18 
eyo yap bpir, ov 
ay Tie amo TOU voY amd 
TOU yevnparos THs ap- 
médov Ews ov 7 Bacireia 
Tov Oeov €On. 


is doubtful in Mk xiv. 24, Mt. xxvi. 28, being omitted 
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The answer is that the noun diathéké, ‘covenant, or testament,” 
corresponds to the verb diatithemat ““I make a covenant, or 
testament,” and that Luke (and Luke alone) represents Jesus 
as saying to the apostles, a little later, ““I make a testament, or 
covenant, with you—a kingdom—even as my Father made 
a testament, or covenant, with me, that ye may eat and drink at 
my table, in my kingdom...1.” This “kingdom” was the 
kingdom of service or self-sacrifice, which Christ, the Suffering 
Servant, personified, and which could be inherited by Christ’s 
disciples by receiving into themselves, as a legacy from Him, 
His spiritual Self. Consequently, this Lucan tradition is 
equivalent to ‘I bequeath myself unto you as my heirs even 
as the Father gives Himself unto me as His Son.” Practically, 
therefore, Luke does use the word diathékeé. 

The Fourth Evangelist uses neither the noun diathéké nor 
the verb by which Luke expresses the noun. But he expresses 
both in language of his own free from technicality. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, writing technically about the diathéké 
as a “testament,” says “Where a testament is, there must of 
necessity be the death of the testator.” John, writing non- 
technically, represents Jesus as speaking not about “dying” 
but about “departing,” and as bequeathing to the disciples a 
second Self or Presence of His own, a Friend or “ Paraclete’”’: 
“Unless I depart the Paraclete will assuredly not come unto 
you, but if I depart I will send him unto you®.”” Previously 
He says “the Father will send the Paraclete in my name” 
and describes Himself as leaving to the disciples the gift of 
His own peace: “‘ Peace I leave unto you.”” But lest we should 
lay too much stress on “leaving” He adds at once “The peace 





* Lk. xxii. 29—30. Justin freq. uses the middle Svaridepat 
“T.covenant”’ in his Dialogue (though never in his Apology). Be- 
ginning from Jeremiah xxxi. 31—2, diaOjoopa...diaOnxnv kawhy he 
enlarges (Tryph. § 11) on the “covenanting”’ of “a new covenant”’; 
but, as far as I know, he does not connect it with the thought of 
a “testament”—although (ib.) he connects it with “inheritance 
(Goo ris Tod Oeod KAnpovopias avtiroodvrat)’’—nor does he connect it 
with dvapuvyors. 

‘Heb wixno. ' % Jn xvi. 7. See Joh. Voc. 1720. 
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that is my own I give unto you,” and He implies that this 
coming of the Paraclete is really a coming of Himself: ‘Ye 
have heard that I said unto you, I go [away] and I come unto 
youl.” We have seen that Justin dilates on the new Diathékeé 
as a new Covenant, but hardly seems to recognise it as a new 
Testament. Precisely opposite is the Johannine doctrine which 
regards Christ Himself as our Personal Testator, bequeathing 
to us, not a Code that may occasionally fail to meet a special 
need, but a Spirit that meets all needs. : 

This insistence of the Fourth Gospel on Personal Presence 
as distinct from distant testatorship is far from constituting it 
a Gospel of mere thinking. On the contrary, it is a Gospel of 
doing. And the doing is not mere self-saving, it involves 
serving others. ‘“‘As many as vecetved him,” John says in his 
Prologue, received “‘authority to become children of God?*.” 
The preceding context, which suddenly uses “‘iim” to denote 
“the true light,’ does not indeed teach us—but it prepares 
us for being taught—what is meant by “receiving him.”’ . The 
body of the Gospel devotes itself to teaching us this. In 
particular, it shews us, at the close, how the penitent Peter 
received Jesus. Not that the word “received” is mentioned. 
The spiritual process is dramatized instead of being described. 
Peter first receives the “‘bread” and the “fish.” Then he 
receives the thrice repeated command to feed the Master’s 
sheep. Lastly he receives the command to follow his Master 
on the way of the Cross. Thus the Evangelist, without adding 
a fifth version, in addition to the Synoptic and the Pauline 
versions, of the Institution of the Eucharist, teaches us what 
the Eucharist means‘. 





1 Jn xiv. 26—8. 2 Jn vil. 17, xiii. 15, 17 etc. STs 

4 Jn xxi. 15 foll. The following remarks of Justin Martyr are 
instructive as shewing the manner in which controversies about 
mere material details might tend to subordinate or exclude the moral 
and spiritual meaning of the Eucharist. 

In his Apology § 66 Justin says that the gift of the body and the 
blood in the Eucharist have been imitated in the mysteries of Mithras: 
“For that bread and a cup of water find a place (ridera) in the rites 
of every initiation (ev rais rod pvoupevov rederais) together with 
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certain incantations (érAdyev rwov) you either understand [already] 
or can ascertain.” In his Dialogue § 70 he repeats this charge, but 
says that they have attempted to imitate Isaiah, who said (Is. xxxiil. 
16) “bread shall be given to him and his water [shall be] sure,’’ whereas 
(he says) Isaiah’s prophecy manifestly refers to the “bread” and the 
“cup” of the Eucharist. We naturally ask how Justin could regard 
a prophecy about “water’’ as referring to “wine,” or at all events 
to wine mingled with water (the custom being thus to mingle the 
two (Hor. Heb. ii. 351 on Mt. xxvi. 27)). In the Apology he says that 
there is brought to the person presiding at the Eucharist (§ 65) 
“a cup of water and of mixed wine (mornpiov vdatos Kai kpduaros)”’ 
and (7b.) “bread and wine and water,”’ and, later on (§ 67) “bread, 
and wine, and water, are brought.”’ It will be noted that he does not 
mention “wine” in these passages without also mentioning “water,” 
and he only once calls the mixture xpaua, a word never used by him 
elsewhere in the Apology or the Dialogue. 

One reason for Justin’s insistence on the mingling of water with 
the wine may have been the desire to prevent the scandal of drunken- 
ness mentioned by Paul (1 Cor. xi. 21). But in connecting the 
Eucharistic “cup” with Isaiah’s prophecy about “ water” he favoured 
the heresy of the Ebionites, who (as we know from Irenaeus v. 1. 3 
and Epiphanius Haer. xxx. 16) rejected wine in their Eucharists 
and communicated with water alone. The Fourth Gospel in the 
words (xix. 34—5) “there came out blood and water, and he that 
hath seen hath borne witness,” mystically sanctions the mixture of 
water. In the miracle of Cana, it indicates typically that the 
“water” of the Law must give way to the “wine” of the Gospel. And 
the Johannine Epistle says (v. 6) “This is he that came by water 
and blood, [even] Jesus Christ; not with the water only, but with 
the water and with the blood.” 
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THE INTERVAL BEFORE THE ARREST 


Ser. 


[Mark xiv. 26—42] 


The going forth to the Mount of Olives} 


THE Diatessaron omits at this point all the Synoptic 
parallels describing the going forth to the Mount of Olives, 





1 Mk xiv. 26—31 
(R.V.) 

(26) And when 
they had sung a 
hymn, they went 
out unto the mount 
of Olives. 

(27) And Jesus 
saith unto them, All 
ye shall be offended 
(iit. caused to stum- 
ble) : for it is written, 
I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep 


shall be scattered 
abroad. 
(28) Howbeit, 


after I am raised up, 
I will go before you 
into Galilee. 

(20);a But) Peter 
said unto him, Al- 
though all shall be 
offended (lit. caused 
to stumble), yet will 
not I. 


(30) And Jesus 
saith unto him, Verily 
I say unto thee, that 
thou to-day, [even] 


Mt. xxvi. 30—35 
(R.V.) 


(30) And when 
they had sung a 
hymn, they went 
out unto the mount 
of Olives. 

(31) Then saith 
Jesus unto them, All 
ye shall be offended 
(ut. caused to stum- 
ble) in me this night: 
for it is written, I 
will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep 
of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad. 

(32); Butyatter i 
am raised up, I will 
go before you into 
Galilee. 

(83)) Sp Butee beter 
answered and _ said 
unto him, If all shall 
be offended (it. caus- 
ed to stumble) in 
thee, I will never be 
offended (lit. caused 
to stumble). 

(34) Jesus said 
unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, that 
this night, before the 
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Lk. xxii. 39, 31—34 
(REV) 


(39) And he came 
out, and went, as his 
custom was, unto the 
mount of Olives; and 
the disciples also fol- 
lowed him. 

(31) Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan asked 
to have you (or, ob- 
tained you byasking), 
that he might sift 
you as wheat: 

(32) But I made 
supplication for thee, 
that thy faith fail 
not: and do thou, 
when once thou hast 
turned again, stab- 
lish thy brethren. 

(33) And he said 
unto him, Lord, with 
thee I am ready to go 
both to prison and to 
death. 


(34) And he said, 
I tell thee, Peter, the 
cock shall not crow - 
this day, until thou 
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but places a mixture of them later ont. Mark and Matthew 
place the going forth immediately after the Eucharistic pro- 
phecy about not drinking of the fruit of the vine till the 
coming of the Kingdom. But Luke places it several verses later, 
after inserting other sayings of Jesus*. Mark and Matthew 
say “they went out having hymned,” which is rendered by 
Delitzsch “having accomplished the hallel” (i.e. the usual 


Passover Psalms)’. 


Mk xiv. 26—31 
(R.V.) contd. 
this night, before the 
cock crow twice, shalt 
deny me thrice. 

(31) But he spake 
exceeding vehement- 
ly, If I must die with 
thee, I will not deny 


thee. And in- like 
manner also _ said 
they all. 


Mt. xxvi. 30—35 
(R.V.) contd. 
cock crow, thou shalt 

deny me thrice. 


(35) Peter saith 
unto him, Even if I 
must die with thee, 
[yet] will I not deny 


thee. Likewise also 
said ‘all> “the “<dis-= 
ciples. 


The Apostolic Constitutions represents 





Lk. xxii. 39, 3I—34 
(R.V.) contd. 


shalt thrice deny that 
thou knowest me. 


John places Peter’s protestation immediately after the words 
(xiii. 335) “Whither I go, ye cannot come...if ye have love one 
to another.” Peter exclaims “Whither goest thou?,” and protests, 
and hears the reply concluding (ib. 36—8) “The cock shall not crow 
till thou hast denied me thrice.” Then follows what may be called 
the Discourse of Comfort, uttered perhaps while Jesus and His 
disciples are preparing to go forth from the chamber, beginning 
(xiv. 1) “Let not your heart be troubled,” and ending (ib. 31) “ Arise, 
let us go hence.’ After this, John probably places the actual going 
forth. 

1 The Diatessaron xlvi. 16 places Jn xiv. 31 b “ Arise, let us go 
hence” immediately before a blending of the Synoptic “going forth” 
to the mount of Olives :—“ And they arose and praised (? ipyjoavres 
in Mk-Mt.) and went forth, and went, according to their custom 
(Lk.), to the mount of Olives, he and his disciples (paraphr., but 
mostly Lk., or Jn xviii. 1).” 

2 Mk xiv. 25—6 Mt. xxvi. 29—30 


> hee , > ~ N ~ 
-..ev TH PBactdeia ev TH Bactdreia Tov 


Lk. xxii, 38—9 


..tkavov éorw. 


~ Aa U 
Tov Oeov. Kal vpynoavres 
e&ndOov eis TO” Opos Tov 
> lol 
Edaov. 


marpos ov. kal vuyn- 
cartes e&ndOov cis TO 
” Rus za 
Opos rev *Edaov. 


kai e€eAOav erropevOn 
Kata T0 Gos eis rd "Opos 
T@v *Edady* AKodovOn- 
gay d€ ait@ [kai] oi 
pabnrat. 


3 Delitzsch Ssan-ns (but ed. 1901 DNTP) OW:3. On the Haillel “a 
' customary title for Psalms cxiii—cxviii.,” see Levy i. 472 d. 
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the apostle John as saying ‘He went out to the Mount of 
Olives near the brook Kedron where there was a garden; but 
we too were with Him and hymned according to the custom.” 
But Luke says ‘“‘ Having gone out he went according to the custom 
to the mount of Olives, but the disciples also followed him? ’’— 
apparently taking “according to the [established] custom” as 
meaning, in effect, “according to his custom,” a rendering not 
justifiable except in very special contexts?. The Acts of John 
represents Jesus as saying to His disciples ‘‘Before I am de- 
livered over, let us Hymn the Father, and thus let us go out 
to [meet] that which lies before [us],’’ after which there follows 
a Eucharistic hymn during which the disciples dance round the 
Lord; and then it is added “Thus having danced with us, 
my beloved brethren, the Lord went out*.” 

These apocryphal passages appear to explain Luke’s 
avoidance of the Mark-Matthew tradition “having [all of them] 
hymned.”’ It would naturally mean that Jesus with all the 
disciples ‘‘sang the hymn of the Old Passover.’’ But this 
would come as an anticlimax after the introduction of the 
‘New Passover. What seemed to be needed as a climax was 
some such Eucharistic hymn as the Didaché places in the 
mouth of the president, or of a- prophet, at the Eucharist 





1 Const. A post. v. 14 ovvqjpev dé cal ypeis Kal tuvpoapev Kara 70 60s. 
If the “hymning” is to be regarded as preceding the “going forth,”’ 
we must regard the words as retrospective “now we had been with 
Him and had hymned’’—the aorist being (Joh. Gr. 2460—2) frequently 
used for the pluperfect. 

2 This gives to Jesus an initiative not mentioned in the parall. 
Mk-Mt. Jn emphasizes the fact that Jesus initiated a going forth 
in xiv. 31 0, and he implies an initiative also in xviii. I, 4. 

3 In Thuc. iv. 32, xara ro 60s prob, means according to the general 
custom of ships at night, and not “according to the particular 
custom of the persons mentioned in the context’’; and Plato Polit. 
v. 3 (452A) mapa rd @€0s, Crat. 434 E bud ye 7d Bos have a general 
meaning. If the original had meant “according to his (07, their) 
custom,” it would have been natural to insert airod or airéy (as in 
Daniel (Theod.) Bel 15), and as Diatess. does and several Latin 
versions of Luke. é 

4 Acts of John §§ 11—12 using eépyouam and ipvé. 
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‘after the eating!.” Luke perhaps, as in other passages, 
interpreted some expression signifying the “lifting up of the 
soul” in praise and thanks as though it referred to local 
“ascending” connected in the context with the Mount of 
Olives?. At all events he omits the “hymning.’’ That Luke 
is honestly and carefully following old tradition appears from 
his retention of the phrase—unfavourable to his views— 
“according to the custom.” € 

John also—from a different point of view—indicates that 
the utterance of prayer and praise that preceded the going 
forth of Jesus was not the singing of the Hallel. It was a long 
prayer uttered by Jesus alone “lifting up his eyes to heaven” 
and saying “Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son%.” 
After the conclusion of the prayer it is said that Jesus “went 
forth with his disciples” to a place known to Judas “‘for Jesus 
oft-times resorted thither with his disciples+.”” The phrase 
“‘oft-times resorted” implies that Jesus resorted thither “ac- 
cording to his custom,” which is what Luke apparently means 
by “‘according to the custom.” 

This seems to be a case where John intervenes between 
Mark and Luke, but not to explain Mark as being misunder- 
stood by Luke. On the contrary, John seems to say “Luke 
has partially supplied what was* missing in Mark—namely, 
some account of what Jesus said in the interval between the 
Eucharist and the ‘going forth.’ For example, he has re- 
corded the Lord’s warning to the disciples that they should 
learn to ‘serve5,’ and also the Lord’s anxiety for the disciples 





1 Didaché x. 1 foll. It was sometimes of considerable length, as 
appears from the ancient Liturgies, and as might be anticipated from 
ib: x. 6 “But to the prophets give permission to eucharistize at such 
length as they please (émirpémere evyapioreiv doa Gedovew).”’ é 

2 See Beginning pp. 110—1. The Diatess. has xlvi. 16 “And 
they avose and praised and went forth,” but this is perhaps an 
insertion consequent on xlvi. 15 which ends with the words “ Avise, 
let us go hence.’”’ In view of the ambiguities of “lifting up” (Son 
3380 a), it is worth noting that “lifting up” occurs in the Johannine 
preface to Christ’s prayer xvii. 1 “lifting up his eyes.” 

SO Mesavaly as 4 Jn xviii. I—2. 5 Lk. xxii. 25—30. 
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lest their faith should fail!; but he has not supplied the Euchar- 
istic ‘hymn.’ Mark has mentioned the word ‘hymn,’ but has 
not perceived that it was uttered, by Jesus alone. Luke has 
not mentioned it at all. - This, therefore, should be added.” 


§ 2. “Stumbling,” and “being scattered,’ in Mark 
and Matthew? 


The reasons why Luke here, as elsewhere, avoids the word 
scandalizein “cause to stumble,” and the Johannine use of it, 
have been fully discussed?. It is an instance of Johannine 
Intervention. Luke thinks the word too strong, as if it implied 
a permanent fall. John, tacitly admitting that it is a strong 
word, uses it in such a way as to shew that Mark and 
Matthew may mean temporary stumbling here: ‘‘ Ye shall be 
made to stumble for a short time; but I will guide you right 
in the end.” This he indirectly and paradoxically expresses 
thus “These things have I spoken unto you that ye may not 
be [permanently] caused to stumble.” 

Concerning the Mark-Matthew tradition about “being 
scattered” Luke might well feel several difficulties. Mark 
and Matthew quote Zechariah in a form not justified by the 
Hebrew or the LXX5, Early interpretations of it vary. The 





1 Lk. xxii. 31 “Simon,... Satan (hath) requested that he might 
have you”’ (not “thee’’) shews that the anxiety was for all the 
disciples. Comp. Jn xvii. 9—15. 

2 Mk xiv. 27 madvres cxavdadicOnoecbe, Mt. xxvi. 31’ wavtes tpeis 
oxavdadtcOnoeabe ev eyot ev tH vuKTi tatty. The latter particularises, 
for emphasis: “all, yes, all of you, my disciples, and it will be on 
account of me that you will stumble, and it will be‘on this very night.”’ 

3 Law pp. 124—32. 

2S ieavie ts 

5 Mk xiv. 27 mardéo rov mouéva kai Ta mpdBara SvacxopmicOnoovrat, 
Mt. xxvi. 31 aardé@ rov roméva cat diackopmicOnoovra Tra mpdBara 
Ths toiwvns, lay emphasis on the disaster to the shepherd’s flock— 
they, too, being included in their Master’s suffering. The Heb. of 
Zech. xiii. 7 has—after “ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and 
against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts’””—“ Smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” The LXX has 
“Pouhaia, eEeyépOnte emi tovs mouysevas pov Kal em dvdpa moXirny pov, héyer 
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Targum appears to interpret it as referring to the chastisement 
of Israel!. Rashi mysteriously speaks of the wicked Moabite 
king?. Barnabas, alluding to the reiterated prophecy of Isaiah 
that the Messiah was to be “in smiting?,” says, in effect, that 
the Jews were to be the smiters, and then quotes Zechariah thus: 
‘“‘When they shall smite their own Shepherd, then the sheep of 
the flock shall be destroyed*.” Tertullian assumes that 
Zechariah is speaking of wicked ‘‘shepherds” (in the plural) 
the rulers of Israel, who persecuted Jesus: ‘‘Thus Zechariah 
threatens: Arise, O sword, against the shepherds, and pluck 
ye out the sheep [from their hands]; and I will turn my hand 
against the shepherds®.” 

Luke contains no prediction of this “smiting,’’ or of the 
“awaking of the sword” or of the ‘‘scattering”’ of the disciples. 
The most that can be said about any Lucan approximation to 
Mark and Matthew or to Zechariah’s prophecy about a “‘sword” 
and “‘smiting” is, that he places in his parallel context a 
mysterious warning to the disciples to “buy a sword®.” He 





Hapies Ilavroxpdr@p* maragare rovs mowpévas (V.r. mara€ov Tov eee Kal 
exomdoare (Vv.r. Siar kopmic Onoovrar) Ta mpoBara. 

1 Targ. “Merito percussi sumus propter peccata quae dileximus. 
Gladie denudare super regem et super principem socium ejus 
qui est similis ei, Mee Dominus exercituum: Interfice regem et 
dispérgentur principes.”’ 

» See Breithaupt’s notes of variations in Rashi’s text indicating 
an allusion to the king of Edom, 7.e. Rome. _ 

3 Is. lili. 3 dvépwmos ev mAnyh (ANDI), 1b. 4 ehoyioapeba avTov 
civau...ev mAnyn (M21), ib. 10 xaOapioa airdv (A + dé) T™mHs mAnyns, 
Heb. (Field) “contundere eum, aegrum fecit eum,” Sym. édcAoa 
avTov <vy T@ Tpavuatiou@. This reiterated phrase ey rAny7, or wAnYINS, 
‘has been adopted in quotation by Clem. Rom. § 16. Barnabas § 5 
and § 7 uses wAnyy twice of the sufferings of the Messiah. Justin 
Martyr uses mAnyn seven times in his Apology and Dialogue, and, with 
one exception (Trvyph. § 132), always in quotation from Isaiah’s 
Suffering Servant. 

4 Barn. § 5, comp. § 7 €raiev iva 7 mAnyn adirod Cworoumon jas, 
which resembles Is. liii. 5 “‘ with his stripes’ we are healed.”’ 

> Tertull. De Fuga § 11. One naturally asks how Tertullian 
reconciles this with Mt. xxvi. 31. The Indices to Tertullian give no 
instance of the quotation of the latter. 

6 Lk, xxl, 36, 
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oo quotes,? oui (urs prophede about the ie SUHerite Servant 
“He was reckoned with the transgressors,” i.e. was reckoned 
by. the rulers of the Jews as a transgressor!. This might imply 
“and was smitten accordingly by them ”—which would favour 
the view taken above (with differences of detail) both by Bar- 
nabas and by Tertullian that the smiters are the Jews. 

John, it must be admitted, does not appear to intervene as 
to the “smiting” of the Shepherd—unless, as Jerome suggests, 
the Psalmist’s words “They persecute him whom thou hast 
smitten”? may be taken as an illustration of the prophecy of 
Zechariah quoted by Matthew®. A kind of law of “persecution” 
may be said to be hinted at in the Johannine saying “If ee 
have persecuted me they will also persecute you.” 

This, however, is doubtful. But there is no doubt that 
John intervenes as to the “scattering.” He indicates that 
“scattering” will teach the Apostles humility, and that their 


desertion of their Master will not leave Him alone: “Do ye: 


now believe? Behold, the hour cometh, and now is come, that 
ye shall be scattered, every one to his own, and leave me alone; 
and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me*.””. John 
seems to suggest to his readers that this prediction of “‘scatter- 
ing” ought to cause them no difficulty, since the next words 
are: “‘These things have I spoken unto you that in me ye may 
have peace; in the world ye [must] have tribulation; but be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world®.” 





1 Lk. xxii. 37. Comp. Fragments of a Zadokite Work p. xl, where 
text B quotes Zech. xiii. 7 ‘““O sword, awake...,’’ but text A quotes 
iS.yila7, 

2 Jerome on Mt. xxvi. 31 “Hoc aliis verbis in Zacharia Propheta 
scriptum est, et (ni fallor) ex.persona Prophetae ad Deum dicitur: 
‘Percute pastorem et dispergentur oves gregis,’ sexagesimo quoque 
et octavo Psalmo qui totus a Domino canitur, huic sensui congruente: 
*‘Quoniam quem tu percussisti, ipsi persequuti sunt.’ Percutitur 
autem Pastor bonus, ut ponat animam suam pro ovibus suis, et de 
multis gregibus errorum (? erronum) fiat unus grex, et unus Pastor.” 
Rashi takes Ps. Ixix. 26 as referring to the suffering people of Israel 
«Populum istum quem tu (O Deus) percussisti, persequuntur inimici.”’ 

3 Jn xv. 20. {ela ial 2 Y- 5) jm scvi. 133% 
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. § 3. “I will go-before you to Galilee,” in Mark and 
Matthew 

Luke omits this but has, later on, the phrase “im Galilee”’ 
attached to a prediction of resurrection, thus: ‘‘ Remember 
how he spake unto you, while he was yet in Galilee, saying that 
the Son of man must be delivered up...and rise again®.”” This 
suggests the inference that some such words as “He said ‘To 
Galilee will I go-before you’” may have been mistaken by Luke 
for ‘“‘He said in Galilee ‘I will go-before you.’” The Lucan 
“in Galilee” appears superfluous. But it is explicable as an 
attempt of Luke’s to explain a tradition of Mark’s that seemed 
to him to contradict the facts, since (according to Luke) the 
earliest manifestations of Jesus after His resurrection took 
place, not in Galilee, but in or near Jerusalem. 

Many will find difficulty in believing that Jesus did actually 
make this definite prediction about going-before the disciples, 
but it is also difficult to believe that such a prediction was 
invented. It may be explained if Jesus was referring to a 
“home,” not on earth but in heaven, which He called His 
Father’s House, and which was mistaken by Mark for the house 
and home in Nazareth. Elsewhere when Jesus speaks of a 
prophet as being thought lightly of in his own home, Mark 
and Matthew have the word “country” (patris), but the parallel 
Luke has “ Nazareth,” and the parallel John has “Galilee4.’’ 
An illustration also suggests itself in the Lucan tradition that 
the boy Jesus said to Mary and Joseph “ Wist ye not that 
I must be in my Father’s [house]5?”’ where there can be little 


c 





1 Mk xiv. 28, Mt. xxvi. 32 dda pera (Mt. pera 82) 7d eyepOjvai pe 
mpod&@ wmas eis Tnv TadwAalav. 

euIvk. XXIV. 6—7 pono Onre ds eXddnoer biv eri dv ev rH TadvAaia, \éyov 
Tov vidy Tod avOparov bre Sei mapadoOqva. ..Kal...dvaornva. 

$ See M¢Neile on Mt. xxvi. 32 who says “the genuineness of this 
verse is very doubtful,” and “it is omitted in the Fay. fragm. of 
Mk.” It is surprising that more MSS have not omitted it. 

* See Law p. 109 referring to Mk vi. 1, Mt. xiii. 54 els riy warpida 
avrov, Lk. iv, 16 eis Naapd, of Fv reOpappévos, Jn iv. 45 eis ry PadiAalav. 

° Lk. ii. 49 ovk Wdeure Ste ev Trois rod marpds pou Sei etval pe; On 
this, Wetstein quotes abundant instances of the ellipsis of “house” 
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doubt that the original inserted “house,” but that the words 
meant more than house, a spiritual region inhabited by children 
of God doing their Father’s will. 

A clue to Mark’s meaning is supplied by the comparatively 
rare Greek word used here for ‘“‘go-before2.’”’ It is almost non- 
existent in the canonical LXX. But it is given by Symmachus 
in Exodus, thus, “Behold, I send an angel before thee,’ where 
LXX has “before thy face,” but Symmachus has “ going-before 
thee’.”’ “Go-before”’ here implies preparation for Israel in the 
wilderness, as in Numbers, “The ark of the covenant of the 
Lord went before them three days’ journey, to seek out a resting- 
place for them*.” This, use may be illustrated from Ignatius, 
who says about himself, when he was journeying as a prisoner 
to Rome, “Even those churches that did not lie on my route 
in the flesh went-before me from city. to city,” which Lightfoot 
explains as meaning, ‘‘so as to make preparations and welcome 
him on his arrival®.”’ 

All these passages contemplate a journey by stages with some 
one “ going-before ” the travellers so as to ensure their welcome. 
Now a similar journeying by stages is probably contemplated 
in a Johannine passage placed immediately after Christ’s pre- 
diction of Peter’s denial. The notion of stages latent in it is 
liable to be overlooked, partly because it is concealed in the 





in Greek and Latin, but none from Hebrew. The Syriac inserts 
“house.” 

1 Comp. Heb. xi. ro “looking for the city that hath the founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.”’ 

2 IIpodyw, with Heb. original, occurs only once in Oxf. Conc. 
Do. Xvile tO) (A). ; 

8 Exod. xxiii. 20 “Before thee (7'55),” Onk. qoO7p, LXX xpd 
Tpoo@mov cov, SYM. mpodyorra ce. 

4 Numb. x. 33, LXX 7 xiBwrds ris diaOyxns Kupiov mpoeropevero 
mporépa avtov 6ddv Tplav nuepav, KatrackéacOa avrois avdmavow. 

5 Ign. Rom. § 9 kai yap ai pi) mpoonkcovoai por (exxAnoia) 77.680 TH 
Kata Oapka kaTa mOALY pe Tporyov. 

Two: or three lines afterwards, the writer continues epi rov 
mpoedOdvrav pe amd Supias cis ‘Poyny..., “concerning those who ‘have 
gone before me from Syria to Rome’’—where there is no notion of 
‘preparing the way.” This is instructive as shewing the great 
difference between mpodyw and mpoépxoua as used here by Ignatius. . 
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R.V. ‘‘mansions” or “‘ abiding-places,” and partly because John 
boldly adheres to the Hebrew expression “‘my Father’s house”’ 
(instead of the Greek equivalent adopted by Luke, “my Father’s 
[region]”’). Hence there is a confusion of metaphor. But 
ancient evidence indicates that “stations” is the meaning of 
the word rendered by R.V. “mansions” in the saying “Let 
not your heart be troubled....In my Father’s house are 
many mansions (marg. abiding-places).’’ The context also, like 
the context in Numbers above-quoted, speaks of preparation, 
and represents Jesus as saying “‘If I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself!.” 

We conclude that John intervenes in behalf of Mark against 
Luke so as to shew that the latter has not correctly emended 
Mark by his ingenious substitution of “im Galilee’ for ‘“‘to 
Galilee.” He explains to us that “‘go-before” means a “ going- 
before” like that of the Lord “going-before” Israel in the 
wilderness, and that “‘ Galilee ’’ had—or perhaps we should say 
included—the meaning of “‘home,” the home of the children of 
God in the House of their Father in heaven. 


§ 4. “Before the cock crow twice,” in Mark2 
This is a case where Mark appears to have been misled by 


a Hebrew original. Mark alone mentions: “twice’”’ in Christ’s 





1 Jn xiv. 1—3, on which see Paradosis 1393—7, and Son 3347 © 
(x) b 


2 Mk xiv. 30 

"Apny Néyo cou Ore 
ov onpepoy ravtn Th 
vukTl mpiv 7) Oils dNéxTopa 
povioa Tpis pe amap- 
vnon. 


Mt. xxvi. 34 
*"Apnv héyo coe Gru 
€v TavTn Th vuKTl mpw 
adéxtopa havica rtpis 
drapynon pe. 


Lk. xxii. 34 
Aéyo oot, Tlétpe, ov 
povncer onpepov adéx- 
T@p Es TpisweaTrapynan 
eidévas. 


Jn xiii. 38 Thy Wuxqy cov Umép €pod Onoes; aury auv éyo cor, od pn) 
adéktap povncn Ews ob dpvnon pe Tpis. 
Later on, it is said that Peter remembered the words of Jesus, 


which are repeated :-— 


Mk xiv. 72 
kal dveuvnobn 6 
Tlérpos rd pra ws elmrev 
avT@ 6 Ingots dru Hpiv 
ahéxropa dis pavaca 
Tpls me amapynon. 


Mt. xxvi. 75 
kal €uvnodn 6 Tleé- 
Tpos TOV pHuatos “Incod 
elpnkdros ore TIpiv adéx- 
Topa povica tpis amap- 
VNoN pe. 
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Kai vrenvncdn 6 
Ilérpos Tov pyparos Tov 
Kuplou @s eimev alta 
a Cebee SU, a 
ore Ipwv adéxropa pavi- 
oat onmepov amapyvnon 
be Tpis. 
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prediction, and he is probably right in mentioning it. But he 
is wrong in connecting it with the “crowing” of the cock; and 
the error has affected the whole of his narrative. It should 
have been connected with Peter’s “denying,” as follows: 
“Before the cock crow, twice [nay] thrice shalt thou deny me.” 
This can be illustrated from: the saying in Job that a man 
may go wrong “‘twice [or even] thrice,’ and God may chasten him 
but not utterly condemn him. The Hebrew omits “‘even”’ 
before ‘‘thrice,”’ and (as often) expresses “twice” by “times- 
wo,’ the dual of ‘‘time.”” This, when the Hebrew is unpointed, 
is not distinguishable from the plural, ‘“‘times.’’ The result is 
literally this: ‘All these things doth God work (times-[two]), 
[yea,] thrice with a man to bring back his soul-from the 
pit.’ The LXX and Jerome have both gone wrong, taking 
“tomes (dual) thrice” as “times (or, ways) three®.”” The Targum 
by inserting “and,” to express “yea,” has indicated the correct 
meaning®. Symmachus has rendered the Hebrew “‘twice thrice.”’ 
If the Greek tradition came to Mark in a rendering like that 

of Symmachus “Before the cock crow twice thrice shalt thou 
deny me,” he would naturally readjust the words so as to make 
it clear (wrongly) that ‘‘twice” went with the crowing of the 
cock and “thrice” with the denial. It will be noted that here 
Mark inserts the Greek ‘‘or” (with “‘before*”’) but omits it when 





John, later on, makes no mention of Peter’s “remembering” the 
words of Jesus (xviii. 27 cai ed0éas dhéreap epavncer). 

1 Job xxxilii. 29, on which see Rashi referring to Joma 86 b. The 
saying is variously interpreted in Jer. Talm. Kiddush. i. 9 and 
Peah i. 1 ad fin., but Exod. y. (on Exod. vi. 12, Wi. p.’71) gives the 
sense that the context seems to demand: “ Three tumes does God wait 
for the man [to see] whether he repents. If he does, it is well; if not, 
He visits on him also his earlier transgressions.” 

2 Job xxxili. 29 LXX ddobs tpeis, Jerome “tribus vicibus,”’ 
Sym. dis rpis. On Dyn, dual, see Gesen. 822 a4, which interprets 
Job xxxiil. 29 as “twice [or] thrice.” A.V. txt has cOnentmes 
and, in margin, “twice [and] thrice,” R.V. “twice, [yea] thrice,’ 

3 The Targum also expresses the Hebrew dual by adding the 
Aramaic “two” (“duabus et tribus vicibus’’). 

4 Mk xiv. 30 mplv 4, ib. 72 mpiv (where parall. Lk. xxii. 61 also has 
mpiv GdéxTopa...). 
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he repeats the words of Jesus later on. This suggests that a 
marginal ‘‘or’’—inserted in the margin with the intention of 
explaining ‘twice thrice” as ‘‘twice or thrice ’’—may have been 
transferred to the text in a different place from that which was 
intended. Also Luke, who deviates considerably from Mark 
here, returns more closely to Mark later on. These facts point 
to the conclusion that Mark’s ‘‘twice” was not an invention, 
but a retention of a very ancient poetic Hebraism, converted 
by misinterpretation into a prosaic detail of prediction un- 
worthy of a Hebrew Prophet. 

John has not intervened as to the Marcan “twice” to shew 
that the meaning of Christ’s phrase was “twice, yea, thrice.” 
Perhaps he may have been influenced in part by the considera- 
tion that such a self-correction was hardly suitable for the 
jovial of a prediction of Christ, especially when uttered with 

“Verily, verily.” 

But John seems also to have felt that Luke was right in 
prefixing to Christ’s prediction about Peter some positive 
protest of the Apostle about himself—not merely a negative 
one (‘J will not stumble”), but one that implied “J will do this 
or that.” 

There were however in Luke some small details—very 
minute to us but not unimportant for a writer given to 
symbolism—which John could not accept. For surely it is 
strange that Luke, differing from Mark and Matthew, represents 
Jesus as addressing the Apostle as “‘ Peter.”’ ‘“‘ Peter,’ “‘stone,”’ 
was significative of strength and firmness. Yet here, in a Lucan 
prediction that the Apostle would be weak enough to deny his 
Master!, the Apostle is addressed as ‘‘thou Stone,” ‘thou 
strong one,’’ a vocative unique in the Gospels! This vocative is 
never used again in the New Testament except in the twice- 
repeated voice from heaven “‘ Arise, Peter, kill and eat2.”’ There, 
addressing the Apostle as God’s minister for the admission of 
the Gentiles into the Church, it is: appropriate. But it seems 
inappropriate here. The apparent inappropriateness seems all 





1 Lk. soy 34) 2) CUS PS, ce 7 
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the more strange because the Master had just addressed him 
as “Simon, Simont.”” Some may explain “ Peter!’ as a kind 
of ironical warning”; but to many this will seem far-fetched. 

Again, there is a difference between Peter’s protestation in 
Luke and in the two earlier Gospels. In Luke, ‘‘I am ready... 
to go to death” refers to the present and is in no sense true. 
Peter was not “‘ready.” But the parallel in Mark-Matthew, 
“Tf it should be needed, or destined, for me to die with thee, 
I will not deny thee,”’ might be regarded as referring—mystically, 
and in a sense not understood by the speaker—to the future. 
For the time did come when it was “needed” that Peter should 
“die,” if not “with” the Lord, at all events for the Lord, and 
as a participator of the Cross?. 

This, at all events, is the view suggested by John, not only 
in Christ’s words ‘‘ Thou shalt follow me afterwards,” but also 
in those of the Apostle ‘I will lay down my life for thee,” and 
even in the reply of Jesus. ' It is really interrogative, ‘“‘ Thy life 
wilt thou lay down for me?” But it is capable of being read 
affirmatively (‘‘ Thy life thou wilt lay down”) so as to prepare 
for the prediction of the Apostle’s martyrdom at the close of 
the Gospel>. 

Another minor point of Johannine dissent from Luke 
relates to emphasis. Luke omits the “verily” with which 
Mark and Matthew emphasize the warning to Peter. John 
reduplicates ‘‘verily,’’ as he always doés when he uses the 
word at all®. This is worth noting as one of the only two 





1 Lk. xxii. 31. Contrast the Lucan “ Peter’’ with the Johannine 
distinction in Jn i. 42 ‘‘ Thou avt Simon the son of John, thou shait be 
called Cephas (which is by interpretation, Pezer).’’ And note that Jn 
alone thrice calls the traitor Judas (vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26) ‘‘ [the son] of 
Simon.” In Jn xxi. 15—17 ‘‘ Simon [son] of John” occurs thrice as 
a gentle reproach to Peter. 

2} So Plummer, on Lk. xxi. 34. 

8 The Heb. equivalent to LXX dei is sometimes represented by 
the Heb. future “I shall [have to]”’ or “it will be for me to,” do this 
or that (see Oxf. Conc.). 

4 Jn xiii. 38. See Joh. Gr. 2236 on “The Interrogative Tone.” 

5 Jn xxi. 18—19. 6 See Joh. Gr. 2611 a—b. 
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instances where “verily” is inserted by the parallel Mark, . 
Matthew, and John}. 

Our conclusion is that in this, instance, although ~John does 
intervene, it is not for Mark but against him. In some respects 
he inclines toward Luke but he deviates in others. He does 
not write independently without reference to the earlier 
Evangelists?. 


§ 5. 
| Mark and Matthew, having previously told us that Jesus 
and the disciples ‘“‘went out to the mount of Olives,” and 


The beginning of the Passion® | 





1 The other instance is Mk xiv. 18, Mt. xxvi. 21, Jn xiii. 21. It 
must be admitted, however, that Luke comparatively seldom uses 
aunv, so that the omission may be in accordance with Lucan general 
custom (as in Mt. v. 26, viii. 10, Lk. xii. 59, vil. g etc.). “Apnyv is very 
seldom used with déyw oor in the Synoptists (Mt. v. 26 and Lk. 
xxiil. 43 being quite exceptional) but very frequently with éyo ipiv. 

Another trifling variation may be noted as to the exact limit of 
the interval before the denial—Mk “to-day, this night,’ Mt. “this 
night,’ Lk. “to-day’’—where Jn leaves a blank. John perhaps felt 
that too much had been made by Mark of the exact accuracy, in 
minute details, of Christ’s prediction. 

2 Luke (xxii. 33 foll.) omits to say that “all” the disciples joined 
in Peter’s protestations, as also he omitted above (parall. Mk xiv. 27) 
to say that they would “all” stumble. Jn xvi. 31 foll. (“Do ye 
now believe? The hour cometh. ..”’) implies that the other disciples 
protested in a manner somewhat similar to Peter’s protest, though 
not the same (xvi. 30 “ By this we believe”), and that Jesus tried to 
shake their confidence in their own “ belief.’ 

3 Mk xiv. 32—42 Mt. xxvi. 36— 46 


(R.V.) 


(32) And they 
come unto a place 
(it. an enclosed piece 
of ground) which was 
named Gethsemane: 
and he saith unto his 
disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I pray. 


(33) And he taketh 
with him Peter and 
James and John, and 
began to be greatly 


(R.V.) 


(36) Then cometh 
Jesus with them un- 


‘to a place (lit. an 


enclosed piece of 
ground) called Geth- 
semane, and saith un- 
to his disciples, Sit ye 
here, while I go yon- 
der and pray. 

(37) And he took 
with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebe- 
dee, and began to be 


Lk. xxii. 40—46 
(R.V.) 

(40) And when he 
was at the place, he 
said unto them, Pray 
that ye enter not 
into temptation. 


(41) And he was 
parted from them a- 
bout a stone’s cast; 
and he kneeled down 
and prayed, saying, 

(42) Father, if 
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having related to us the conversation on the way, now describe 
the arrival: “And they come to am enclosed-place called Geth- 





Mk xiv. 32—42 


(R.V.) contd. 
amazed, and _ sore 
troubled. ¥ 


(34) And he saith 
unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death: 
abide ye here, and 
watch. 


(35) And he went 
forward a little, and 
fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if 
it were possible, the 
hour might pass a- 
way from him. 

(36) And he said, 
Abba, 
things are possible 
unto thee; remove 
this cup from me: 
howbeit not what I 
will, but what thou 
wilt. 

(37) And he com- 
eth, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter, Simon, 
sleepest thou? could- 
est thou not watch 
one hour? | 


(38) Watch and 
pray, that (ov, Watch 
ye, and pray that) ye 
enter not into temp- 
tation: the spirit 
indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 

(39) And again he 
went away, and 
prayed, saying the 
same words. 


(40) And. again he 
came, and ~ found 
them sleeping, for 


Father, all 


. them 


Mt. xxvi. 36—46 
| (RAV) cond. 
sorrowful and sore 

troubled. 

(38) Then saith he 
unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death: 
abide ye here, and 
watch with me. 


(39) And he went 
forward a little, and 
fell on his face, and 
prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup 
pass away from me: 
nevertheless, not as 
I will,. but as thou 
wilt. 


(40) And he com- 
eth unto the dis- 


ciples, and findeth 
‘them sleeping, and 
saith unto Peter, 


What, could ye not 
watch with me one 
hour? 

(41) Watch and 
pray, that (ov, Watch 
ye, and pray that) ye 
enter not into temp- 
tation: the spirit 
indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 

(42) Again a se- 
cond time he went 
away, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, 
if this cannot pass 
away, except I drink 
it, thy will be done. 

(43) And he came 
again and found 
sleeping, for 
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Lk. xxii. 40—46 
(R.V.) contd. 
thou be willing, re- 
move this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine, 
be done. 

(43) And there 
appeared unto him-an 
angel from heaven, 
strengthening him. 

(44) And being in 
an agony he prayed 
more earnestly: and 
his sweat became as 
it were great drops of 
blood falling down 
upon the ground 
(many anc. auth. omit 
ver. 43, 44). 


(45) And when he 
rose up from _ his 
prayer, he came unto 
the disciples, and 
found them sleeping 
for sorrow, 


(46) And said un- 
to them, Why sleep 
ye? Rise and pray, 
that ye enter not 
into temptation. 
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semane”; Luke, who regards Christ’s conversation as having 
taken place, not on the way, but in the chamber of the Supper, 
now says consecutively ‘“‘ And having gone forth he went accord- 
ing to custom to the mount of Olives, and his disciples followed 
him, and having arrived at the place he said...1.” This seems 
at first sight to define “the place” as ‘“‘the mount of Olives,” 
and that would accord verbally with Luke’s previous statement 
that Jesus “habitually spent the night” in “the mount of 
Olives”; but, in this context, ‘the place” would be a very 
strange name to give to so large a space as the whole of the 
mountain. Possibly Luke may mean here “the place to which 
he went according to custom, situate on the mountain.” We 
have seen above that in the parallel to Luke’s previous mention 
of “‘the mount of Olives,’’ Matthew said that Jesus “went out 











Mk xiv. 32—42 
(R.V.) contd. 
their eyes were very 
heavy; and they wist 
not what to answer 

him. 

(41) And he com- 
eth the third time, 
and saith unto them, 
Sleep on now, and 
take your rest: it is 
enough; the hour is 
come; behold, the 
Son of man is betray- 
ed into the hands of 
sinners. 


(42) Arise, let us 
be going: behold, he 
that betrayeth me is 
at hand. 

1 Mk xiv. 32 

kal e€pxovta eis 
xe@plov od TO dbvopa 
TeOonuavei.... 


Mt. xxvi. 36—46 
(R.V.) contd. 
their eyes were 
heavy. 
(44) And he left 
them again, and went 
away, and prayed a 
third time, saying a- 
gain the same words. 

(45) Then cometh 
he to the disciples, 
and saith unto them, 
Sleep on now, and 
take your rest: be- 
hold, the hour is at 
hand, and the Son of 
man is betrayed unto 
the hands of sinners. 

(46) Arise, let us 
be going: behold, he 
is at hand that be- 


trayeth me. 
Mt. xxvi. 36 
Tore €pxeTae per 
aitav 6 “Inaods eis 


Xe@piov eyopuevov TeO- 
onpavei.... 


Lk. xxii. go 


, col 
-yevopevos O€ ert rou 
TOTOU.... 


Jn xviii. I—2 ratra cimadv "Incois e&fdOev ody rors pabnrais avrod mépav 
TOU Xeyudppov Tov Kédpwv drov Hv Kiros, eis bv elopAOev adros Kai oi padnrat 
avrod. nde dé Kal “Iovdas 6 rapadidods abrév rév rémov, bre oAAGKIS ouvnxOn 
"Inoods éxei pera TOV padnrav avrod. 
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to Bethany and spent the night there!.”” In the Synoptic 
narrative under consideration, Mark (and similarly Matthew), 
who has previously twice mentioned the Mount of Olives?, 
instead of now saying that Jesus came to it, says ‘‘ They come 
to an enclosed-place of which the name was Gethsemane.” 

This appears to be a case that calls for Johannine Inter- 
vention. No doubt John avoids Synoptic names in general if 
they are merely of local and temporary interest. But the 
scene of Christ’s agony would be to all Christians at the end of 
the first century a place of profound interest, if only they were 
able after the destruction of Jerusalem to identify it. It would 
perhaps be too direct and obvious an intervention—not quite 
in John’s manner—to insert the name “Gethsemane” which 
Luke has omitted. But we might expect him to guide us to 
some. knowledge of where the spot was, and to explain the 
nature of the “‘enclosed-place.’’ Or, on the other hand, if he 
favoured Luke, John might have.said “‘a place on the mount 
of Olives.” 

This last suggestion may be at once dismissed. Perhaps 
John thought “the mount of Olives” too vague a term, or one 
that had: been used erroneously. At all events, John never 





uses it. He is represented as using it once, in our Authorised 

1 Mk xi. 19 Mt. xxi. 17 Lk. xx1., 37 

kal 6rav owe éyévero, kal katadiray av- nv S€ Tas nuépas ev 
eemopevovro (marg. rovs efndOev eo ths To iep@ OWdoKev, Tas 
e€emopevero) £m ths mddews eis ByOaviay cai! Se vixras e€epxopevos 
oE@s. nvrtoOn ékel. nuri¢ero eis TO Opos TO 

kadovpevov *“EXatov. 
2 Mk xi. 1 Mt. xxi. I Viki ei 92 9 


kal Ore eyyiCovow 
3 > ja >) 
eis IepoodAvpa eis BnO- 
gay «ai (but marg. 
> > \ > , 
eis “Iep. kal cis) BnOaviay 
mposTo Opos rav (Marg. 
70) Edaov, amooréAXet 
vo tav pabnrav ad- 
TOU..- 
Mk xiii. 3 
Kat KkaOnpévov avtou 
eis TO” Opos TOY "EXaov 
KarévavTt TOU tepov... 


kal Ore Hyywoav eis 
> / ‘ > 
IepogdAupa kat 7AOov 
> \ > No 
eis BnOpayn eis TO “Opos 
Tov Edawwyv,tore Inoovs 
améorevev Sv0 pabn- 
T.ASp\e 2 


Mt. xxiv. 3 


, A > ”~ 

caOnpévouv Se avTov 

émt tov “Opovs tar 
-Edaov... 
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kal eyévero ws ny- 
yioev cis BnOpayn kal 
BnOavia mpds Td Opos 
\ s ? ~ 
TO Kadovpevov- EXaov, 
anéorethev Svo0 TOY pa- 
Onrov.... 


Lk. om. 
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Version. But it is only in an interpolated passage written in 
a Lucan stylet. 

Considering other ways of intervention by which John 
might indicate the locality of Gethsemane without actually 
mentioning the name, we have to ask what the name meant 
in Hebrew or Aramaic. Eusebius gives three answers, of which 
the first is “‘ Ravine (geth) of fat things (semane)?.’’ This is the 
only explanation given by Jerome, “vallis pinguedinum’?.”’ 
But Eusebius also tells us that geth- means “‘ mountain, or chasm, 
or vavine, or wine-press*.”’ This uncertainty is reflected in 
various readings of the name in Greek and in translations from 
the Greek, in Mark and Matthew®. Jerome illustrates the 
name from words of Isaiah mentioning ‘‘a valley of fat things,” 
that is, “a fertile valley®.” Here the word for ‘‘valley” 
resembles “ geth,” but without the #4; and in Mark and Matthew 
“many authorities drop the #2. Professor Dalman favours the 
derivation from gath, ‘“‘ wine-press,” but admits the possible 
derivation from the form of ge meaning “ravine’.”’ 

Turning to John, we find that in his description of the place 
to which Jesus “went out” (x) he uses a word, “torrent,’’ not 
elsewhere used in the New Testament and sometimes inter- 





+ Jn viii. 1. It is worth noting that Goodspeed gives Justin 
Martyr as the only early writer that mentions the Mount of Olives, 
and he connects it (Tvyph. § 99) with the Agony, and (Tryph. § 103, 
thrice) with Christ’s arrest, possibly with some allusion and certainly 
with a strange emphasis. Evang. Nic. 14 (A) “Jesus and His 
disciples sitting on the mountain called Mamilch (2 K. xxiii. 1 Ey aes 
is parall. to 2b. (B) “in Galilee upon the mount of Olives.”’ And see 
Rashi on Zech. xiv. 4—5. 

2 See Onomast. p. 189. 

3 Onomast. p. 61. 4 Onomast. p. 189. 

° In Latin and Syr., Geth- is very variously rendered. Comp. 
I S, xvii. 52 a on which Gesen. 387 b indicates that LX X has preserved 
ni Gath (or Geth), correctly, against Heb. txt, which has wv, R.V. 
“Gai,” a word meaning “ valley.” \ . 

° Is, xxviii..r “valley of (x3) fat things (D»2nw”).” 

” Gesen. 387 6 gives no instance of n} as meaning anything but 
“wine-press.” The word used in Isaiah jw (Gesen. 1032 a) means 
oil, as well as fat, but not necessarily “olive oil.” 
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changed with “ravine!”; (2) he calls it a ‘‘garden,’’ corre- 
sponding to the Mark-Matthew word “enclosed-place”; (3) he 
mentions “‘the place,’ as Luke does, but in a context different 
from Luke’s, so as to explain why he calls it thus: ‘Now 
Judas also, who was betraying him, knew the place, for Jesus 
oft-times (R.V.) reSorted thither with his disciples?.” 

The ordinary explanation of ‘“‘Gethsemane” as “‘press of 
oils,” meaning ‘press of olive oil,” ignores the fact that the 
Talmud expressly distinguishes ‘‘olive oil” from ‘‘all oils.” 
Luke may perhaps have supposed that it meant “‘olive oil” 
and that it pointed to some place on ‘‘the mount of Olives” ; 
but John may have thought (and with better reason) that ‘it 
meant “fat things,’ or “‘fertilities,”’ as in Isaiah’s phrase “valley 
of fertilities.” In that case it might be a Hebrew euphemistic 
name for manured market-gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
“ravine” or “gully ’’ of Kidron, which served as a drain to the 
Temple*. Such a detailed explanation would be entirely in- 
appropriate to any Gospel, especially to the Fourth. But the 
description of Jesus as crossing ‘‘the brook Kidron,” familiar 
to readers of the Scriptures as the “brook” crossed by king 
David in old days when he went forth in flight from Jerusalem®, 





1 Jn XvVilil. I yesudppov. Only here in N.T. In LXX yewmappous 
mostly = 5m), which is the name given to Kidron in Joma 58 b. 
There the Mishna describes it as the watercourse that receives from 
the Temple the remnant of the blood of the sacrifices, sold to the 
gardeners for the purpose of manuring their gardens. In Ezek. 
Xxxvi. 4 (A) rots yetmappois (DPD) kal rais Papayé (MINI), the normal 
text (B) interchanges the two Gk nouns. 

2 Jn xviii. 2 cvvjyOn, on which see p. 370, nN. I. 

3 See Levy iv. 576a quoting Sabb. 23a “All oils are good for 
lighting, but the oil of the olive is the best.’’ The pl. of jpw “fat”’ 
or “oil,’”’ occurs only in Is. xxv. 6 “fat things [for food]”’ (bis), xxviii. 
1, 4 “valley of fat things [i.e. of fertility],’’ Amos vi. 6 and Cant. i. 3, 
iv. 10 “ointments.” 

4 See Hor. Heb. on Jn xviii. 1 (referring to Joma quoted above) 
and on Mt. xxvi. 36, quoting Baba Kama “They do not make gardens 
...in Jerusalem because of the stink,’ one explanation of which is “It 
is the custom to dung gardens.” 

DOE Da SSVI oA 
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‘would be symbolically appropriate besides being in accord with 
fact}, 

We conclude that John has intervened in behalf of Mark to. 
explain an obscure but definite name for which Luke substituted 
a term that was not obscure but was too indefinite. 


§ 6. “He began...to be sore troubled,” in Mark and 
Matthew? 


In Mark, A.V. has ‘“‘He began to be sore-amazed and to be 
very-heavy,’ R.V. “He began to be greatly-amazed and sore- 
troubled.” The first of these two verbs, as used by Aquila, 
signifies amazed awe or terror, and Matthew substitutes for it 
“to be grieved’.’’ But the second is even more difficult, for it 
signifies a passion bordering on frenzy or despair*. Luke omits 
both. The question arises whether Mark found in Scripture 
some precedent that seemed to justify this venturesome state- 
ment about the Messiah, and whether John, finding it thus 
stated by Mark, and not stated by Luke, intervened to give it 
suitable expression®. 





1 See Joh. Gr. 2671—4. 

2 Mk xiv. 33 (Mt. xxvi. 37) #péaro exOapBeioGa (Mt. AvreicAa) Kai 
adnpoveiv. 

3 °ExdapBéo is not in canon. LXX, but Aquila has it in Job iii. 5, 
R.V: “terrify,” and sim. xv.-24, xxxill. 7. In N.T. it occurs only 
here and in Mk ix. 15 iddvres adrov e&eOapBnOnoav, and xvi. 5, 6 of 
terror at a vision of angels. Goodspeed does not give forms of it 
except ékOapyBos in Herm. Vis-iii. 1. 5 of awe at a vision. 

4 See Steph. Thes. ddnuovéw, or Wetstein on Mt. xxvi. 37, noting 
especially the Plutarchian applications to Antony (Vit. 939 E) mad 
and melancholy because of Cleopatra’s delay. 

5 The remarks in this section do not include Luke’s rejection of the 
Marcan view that three apostles were specially selected (mapadayBaver) 
by Jesus to be with Him in Gethsemane (as at the Transfiguration, 
Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 1, Lk. ix. 28, all mapadapBdve.), John nowhere 
inserts an instance of such selection. It has been shewn in Notes 
2999 (xvii) 4 that the term “pillars,” Omny or ony, might be 
used (1) technically, for Peter, James, and Johnas “ [apostolic] pillars,’’ 
but might also be used (2) for “ standing-fasi,” as in Lk. xxii. 28 “ye 
are they that stood-fast (A Nyn) with me (ny).”” This might have 
meant, in a Hebrew tradition, “ye are my stedfast followers,” or, in an 
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Such a precedent is found in Isaiah where it is said of the 
Lord Himself “He (R.V.) wondered that there was no inter- 
cessor: therefore his own arm brought salvation unto him,” 
words afterwards repeated in Isaiah by Jehovah in the first 
persont. In both these passages the Hebrew word rendered 
“wondered” is one that is rendered by the best authorities 
“desolated,” ‘“‘appalled,” or “dazed?.’’ Our English Versions 
have not rendered it “wondered” except in these two places, 
and in these inadequately. The Hebrew is rendered in the 
LXX by a great number of words signiiy:ng ‘‘ astonishment,” 
“desolation,” and “terror?’’; and Aquila renders it once by 
the word here used by Mark (and Matthew), which is non- 
occurrent in the LXX*. In both passages of Isaiah, the LXX 
completely misrepresents the meaning®. So does the Targum®. 
But Mark’s text is intelligible if regarded as an attempt to 
express in two Marcan words. the Hebrew feeling of ‘desolate 





early Christian application of it, “ye [three] are my [faithful] pillars.”’ 
The fact that Ephrem commenting on Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28 “those 
standing here” refers to Gal. ii. 9 “pillars,” and the similarity ot 
“pillar,” Wy, and “with me,” ‘Wy, indicate the possibility of 

confusion of traditions about the “pzllars,” in sayings of Jesus, so 
' that either Mark, or Luke, might be misled. 

1 Ts. lix. 16, comp. Ixiii. 5, Dow hithpo. 

2 Gesen. 1031 a. 

3 Tromm. gives oD as = ¢Eiorapa (8), dari, -opar (21) but 
Oavpato only (2), Oadpa exer (1). It also = dripdgo, Bacavife, ogu- 
Opardl@ etc. 

4 Job xviii. 20 “shall be astonished (nnw),” LXX eorévagav, 
Aq. adnpornoovcy. 

5 Is. lix. 16 LXX kxarevénoev, lxiii. 5 LXX mpocevdnoa, Aq. 
eénmopnOnv. 

6 Is, lix. 16 Targ. “et notum est covam eo,” \xili. 5 Targ. “et notum 
est covam me.” This resembles the LXX. Rashi says “et conticuit ut 
videret an esset qui intercederet,” and “it signifies one who stands, 
and wonders, and is silent (conticescit) in his wonder.’’ But this is 
too deliberate. It really means “struck dumb, or desolated, with 
astonishment.” Ibn Ezra rejects the suggestion of Menahem that 
onw “open-eyed,” should be read for DDw (as in Numb. xxiv. 3, 15 

‘see open-eyed”) and he rightly compares Is. i. 7, “desolate.” The 
LXX prob. took nny as a form of DW = voéo, émwoeo. 
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astonishment” attributed to Jehovah when finding that Israel 
was destitute of any intercessor except Himself. . 

What course does John take as regards the expression of 
this Messianic thought in Isaiah and in Mark omitted by 
Luke? John omits the whole of the narrative of Gethsemane 
except the mention of the “place” as a “‘garden ” on the other 
side of ‘“Kidron}.” But it does not follow that he would 
altogether omit all suggestion of the Messianic pain and conflict 
included in Christ’s intercessory acts. Moreover, as has been . 
shewn in previous treatises, John knew well that the Christian 
view of the Saviour’s spiritual suffering and trouble differed 
altogether from the Epictetian doctrine, which taught that no 
human being ought ever to feel “trouble” either for himself 
or for others?. It is probably no accidental coincidence that 
John uses that particular word “‘trouble’’—which Epictetus 
used to condemn an infirmity that was always wrong—in order - 
to shew that in the Saviour it represented a deep and mysterious 
sympathy that was profoundly right?. 

This he does systematically, describing three stages of 
Messianic “‘trouble.”” The first is at the grave of Lazarus, 
where Jesus, for the sake of raising Lazarus from the dead, 
“tvoubled himself?.” The second is after the coming of the 
Greeks, and just before the Voice from heaven that announces 
the glorification of the divine Name through death preparing 
the way for life—the law of the spiritual harvest. There Jesus 
says ‘Now is my soul troubled*.”” The third instance is where 
Jesus “was troubled in spirit” and said, ““One of you shall 
deliver me over®.’’ This is the Johannine climax, and it helps 
us to understand that John, though he does not relate the 
narrative of Gethsemane, intends us to understand that the 
Marcan phrases about ‘‘amazement” and “astonishment” 
signify Christ’s feelings, not for Himself and for His own 
approaching death, but for the sake of Judas and all human 








1 Jn xviii. I—2. 

® See From Letter 920 (and Epict. ii. 2 title mepi arapagias), Joh. 
Voc. 1727 b—c, Joh. Gr. 2614¢, Proclam. p. 174. 

SineersS. 4) |p sclis 27 5 Jn xii. 21. 
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beings’ of whom Judas was the type}. In His thought and 
trouble for others Jesus may have received—so Mark’s tradition 
suggests, or leaves us free to suppose—a new and final revelation, 
that the “‘smiting’” which He was to endure was to be even 
“unto death,” and that, unless He died, there was ‘‘no inter- 
cessor.” 

We must not however entirely ignore a very different and 
simple explanation, which would indicate that, in Luke’s view, 
and perhaps in John’s, it was not Jesus but the disciples, who 
“began to be amazed and astonished.” It was pointed out in 
a previous treatise that a verse in Mark, “‘ [they] began to beseech 
him to depart,’’ may have been read originally as “ [he] began?.”’ 
Now “‘they began” would suit Mark’s text here: ‘‘He took the 
three disciples and they began to be amazed,” just as Mark says 
previously “ Jesus said. . .they began to be sorrowful?.”’ 

If Luke believed that to be the meaning we can understand 
why he (and he alone) says a little later that Jesus found the 
disciples “‘slumbering because of their sovrow*.’’ This is the 
only passage where Luke mentions “‘sovrow.’’ Nor does John 
mention “sorrow” in his Gospel till he introduces it at this 
stage in the words of Jesus to the disciples ‘‘Because I have 





1 So Jerome on Mt. xxvi. 38, “Contristabatur autem non timore 
patiendi...’’ quoted fully below (p. 455, n. 7). 

The Acts of John (§ 6) says that “when the disciples were sleeping 
in one house at Gennesaret (sic) ”” John saw “ Another, like unto Him, 
come down,” who said, “Jesus, those whom thou didst choose do 
still not believe in thee (Inaov, ovs eEedkéfo ere cor amictovow).” 
Jesus replies, “Thou sayest well, for they are men.” This rather 
exaggerates the calmness that John attributes to Jesus when He 
anticipates being left alone. It is almost cynical. The writer 

_ignores the fact that “men,” for a Jew, meant “beings made in the 
image of God,’’ and, for Jesus, “beings born to receive God’s Spirit 
and to become God’s children.” __ 

2 Law p. 82, HP=ATO (i.e. #pEavro) might be confused with 
HP=ATO (i.e. #pEaro), comp. 1 Macc. ix. 66 efnpEaro v.r. ApEavto 
and see Joh. Gr. 2687 d exein perhaps read as exety 1.€. exewvy. 

3 Mk xiv. 19; Mt. xxvi. 22 ‘‘they began to say,” Lk. xxii. 23 
“« they began to question.” 

4 Lk. xxii. 45 Kowopévous ard ths dims, a to Mk xiv. 37, 
Mt. xxvi. 40 xadevdovras. 
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said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart,” 
after which He thrice repeats the word in the attempt to 
comfort them!. According to this view, the “sorrow” of the 
amazed and distracted disciples in Mark was wrongly attributed 
to Jesus by reason of Christ’s own following words. The 
error was effected by a very slight change, a mere stroke in 
the MS. Matthew departed still further from the correct 
text. Luke omitted the error. John intervened—rather in 
favour of Luke than to correct Mark—to explain the nature 
of the “‘sorrow” of the disciples, and the darkness of its stupe- 
faction, and the attempts of Jesus to enlighten it. 


§ 7. “My soul 1s exceeding-sorrowful even unto death,” 
in Mark and Matthew? 


Luke omits this. A literary Greek might naturally object 
to it, for to be “ exceeding-sorrowful,”’ or—as it might mean to 
him—“fretful,’”’ or “depressed,” was a fault against which 
philosophers protested from Aristotle to Plutarch’. Moreover, 
in one of the very few LXX instances of it, it is applied to 
Cain by God, “Why art thou exceeding-sorrowful?’’—probably 
meaning ‘‘fretful” or ‘‘furious*.”” What therefore requires 





1 Jn xvi. 6, comp. ib. 20, 21, 22. 

2 Mk xiv. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38 mepiturés eorw 9 Wuxn wou Ews Bavarov. 
In Mark, codex a has “O, quam tristis est,” k “tristis es.’ Iren. 
iii. 22. 2 ov dy cipnxer dru Tepidumos eotw 4 Wuxn pov, “nec dixisset 
Tristis est anima mea,’ should be compared with 70. i. 8. 2 ev ré 
elmeiv Iepidumds é€oriv 7 Wuxn pov €ws Oavdrov, “in eo quod dixisset, 
Quam tristis est anima mea.’”’ Comp. Ps. xlii. 5 “why art thou cast 
down, O my soul” iva ri mepiduvmos ei, 7 Wuxn, Kat...; If “why” 
were expressed by ri, it might be confused with én “recitativum.” 
These variations in the texts of N.T. perhaps point back to O.T. 
influence. 

8 Steph. Thes. quotes Aristotle Eth. iv. 3. 7 as imitating Isocr. in 
the saying ovr’ evruvydv mepixapis fora, ore arvydv mepidvros, also 
imitated by Plutarch Mor. 7 £. 

4 Gen. iv. 6 iva Ti mepiduros éeyévov; Aq. eis ri [76] épyidov oo; 
Heb. nn, R.V. ‘“‘wroth.” This is quoted in Clem. Rom. § 4. Good- 
speed’s only other instance is Herm. Vis. iii. 10. 6, where it seems 
to imply a childish vexation or fretfulness at some one’s delay in 
answering a childish question. 
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explanation is, not Luke’s omission of the word, but Mark’s 
employment of it. 


_ Of the five instances of it in canonical LXX three occur in 


refrains of the Psalms “‘ Why art thou cast-down, O my soul1?” ° 


The Hebrew here (which differs from that of the two other 
instances) means “‘bow oneself down?.”’ Rashi explains the 
form (which is a middle voice) as meaning the same as a similar 
word in ‘“‘Our soul is bowed down to the dust’.” The Greek 
word used by Mark does not represent the Hebrew “bowed 
down.” But if Jesus was, in effect, quoting Scripture, Mark 
might naturally retain the LX X word, though it would be quite 
inadequate to express the meaning. If we realise that the 
original word implied a “bowing down” to ‘the dust,” we can 
better understand Christ’s action in “falling on the earth” in 
prayer, as reported by Mark*. Of this Luke misses the force, 
substituting a different tradition, which mentions “kneeling®,”’ 
Matthew—from a common-sense point of view, since one must 
fall on “the earth” so that this phrase might be said logically 
to tell nothing—substitutes ‘“‘fell on lis face®.”’ But in fact the 
Marcan “fell on the earth” was typical of a soul “‘ bowed down 
to the dust.” It signified (what the Greek word “exceeding- 
sorrowful” did not signify) that Jesus “humbled himself, 
becoming obedient [even] unto death, yea, the death of the cross’,”’ 





1 The Heb. “bow down,” mnmw, occurs four times in Ps. xlii. 5, 
6, 11, xliti. 5. But in xlii. 6 (affirmative) “my soul is cast down,” 
LXX has érapax6n,.so that mepitvros occurs only thrice here. The 

fifth instance of LXX mepiAvmos is Dan. 11. 12 “furious (¥p).” 
2 Gesen. 1006 a gives this form of Mnw as occurring only/in these 
four instances. 

8 Ps. xliv. 25, mAnv closely akin to mnw in meaning, LXX 
eramewaOn. 

4 Mk xiv. 35 émumrev emi ris ys, Kal mpoonvxeTo.... 

5 Lk. xxii. 41 eis ra yovara mpoonvyero, on the context of which 
see Son 3613 a—b. 

6 Mt. xxvi. 39 émecey emt mpdcwmoy atrov mpocevxopevos. 

? Philipp. ii. 8. Comp. Heb. v. 7—9 “Who in the days of his 
flesh, having offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto him that was able to save him from death, and 
having been heard for his godly fear, though he was a Son, yet 
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, There is a great difference between becoming “very sorrowful, 
© or depressed, or fretful, unto death” and “humbling oneself unto 
death.” 

Another point to be noted is that this Marcan tradition, if 
it is a quotation from a refrain in a Psalm, must be interpreted 
as a quotation, with some regard to the context; and the 

refrain of dejection in each case is followed by a refrain of 
confident hope “‘Why art thou cast down...? Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him for the health of his counten- 
ancel,”’ 

In Luke, there is no mention of Christ’s “exceeding sorrow,” 
or of anything corresponding to it—unless we include the 
doubtful passage mentioning an “agony” and an “angel” 
strengthening Jesus, and “‘sweat as it were drops of blood?.”’ 





learned obedience by the things which he suffered; and having been 
made perfect, he became unto all them that obey him the author of 
eternal salvation.” 

Cramer, on Mark, prints an ancient scholium, part of which is 
after the manner of Origen, in which Jesus is asked why He is “ex- 
ceeding sorrowful” (since He will be ultimately triumphant); and 
He replies “Yea, I know the good that will come to pass for the 
world from my Passion; but I am grieved by the firstborn, namely, 
Israel, because he is not even in the [rank of the] servants [of God] 
(comp. Jerem. ii. 14).’’ Jerome says (on Mt. xxvi. 38) “ Contrista- 
batur autem non timore patiendi—qui ad hoc venerat ut pateretur, 
et Petrum timiditatis arguerat—sed propter infelicissimum Judam, 
et scandalum omnium Apostolerum, et rejectionem populi Judaeorum, 
et eversionem miserae Hierusalem.’’ These last two extracts indicate 
that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews might have done well 
to substitute “save from death” for “save him from death,” since he 
himself would probably admit that Jesus was thinking not solely, 
and perhaps not primarily, of Himself except as “saving” others. 
But the author is instructive in his suggestion that up to the last 
moment Jesus may have been “/earning’’—“learning from the 
things that he suffered”? the nature of.the “obedience” by which 
He was to do His work as Saviour. 

1 Ps, xlii. 5, R.V. txt, comp. ib. 11, xliii. 5. Somewhat similarly 
it should be noted that the Psalm quoted on the Cross (Ps. xxii, T) 
beginning with the deepest sadness, ends in a note of joy. 

* Lk. xxii. 43, 44, placed in double brackets by W. H., and omitted 
by many ancient authorities, 
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As to John, it has been repeatedly pointed out that he 
recognises an “exceeding sorrow” that amounts to “trouble,” 
as being one of Christ’s burdens, and a burden that increases 
toward the close. But he prefers to call it “trouble.” The 
LXX itself uses the word “itvoubled” to represent the Hebrew 
“bowed down” in one of the refrains we have been considering?. 
We may therefore say that the LXX supplies a link connecting 
Mark and John in their views of the Messianic pain of inter- 
cession. John also mentions an “angel” in a passage where 
Jesus asks a question from heaven and receives an answer. 
But it is not a real angel. “Thundering” and “angel” are 
both mentioned?. But it is no more an angel than thunder. 
It is the Voice of the Father from heaven. 

A reasonable conclusion is that John intervenes for Mark 
against Luke to say that it was not incorrect to suppose that 
Christ might speak about, His “soul” as being “exceeding 
sorrowful,” although the thought would be better expressed 
by describing it as “‘troubled?.”’ 





Ueseodiie oO: 

2 Jn xii. 29 “The multitude...said that it had thundered: others 
said, An angel hath spoken to him ’’—the only instance of ‘“‘angel’’ 
(simg.) in Jn. ra ty : 

3 On the “soul” of Christ (not mentioned in Lk.) see Son 
3434—7, 3546. 

4 A word should be added on the verbal and circumstantial 
similarity between Mk xiv. 34 (Mt. XXVi. 38) mepidumds cotiy 7 Wux7 
wou €ws Oavdrov and Sir. xxxvii. 2 ian...éws Oavarov. Ben Sira 
expressly says that the Avan is concerning “a friend and companion — 
turning to become an enemy.” This would apply to Judas. Jn xiii. 
2t “troubled in spirit’’ implies, though in different words, a \imn 
about such a “ friend,’ and there the friend is Judas. The com- 
bination of Avy, or Avreiv, OF wepidumos, With éws Gavarov does not 
appear to occur elsewhere in LX X (see Oxf. Conc.) except Jon. iv. 9 
“T do well to be angry even unto death (opddparehimnpa eye éws Gavarou) ”’ 
—which does not express the feeling implied here. We may reason- 
ably find in Mark an allusion to the language of Ben 'Sira, as well as 
to that of the Psalms. 
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There is a verbal incompatibility between the two Marcan 
phrases “‘if it is possible,” and ‘‘all things are possible unto thee” 
(both being addressed by the Son to the Father); and it is not 
surprising that Matthew and Luke omit the latter. 

John’s attitude toward barren discussions about “‘possi- 
bility ” has been discussed elsewhere?. His view is that being 
“able to do as one likes”’ may characterize an evil and ignorant ‘ 
and weak doer, since there is an infinite number of ways of 
doing a thing badly, foolishly, and imperfectly, and only a few 
ways, or it may be only one way, of doing it rightly. He teaches 
us directly and definitely as to the Son, that He is “not able to 
do” anything except that which He sees the Father doing®. 
But as to the Father’s ‘‘being able” he teaches us nothing 
definite or direct. He merely implies. He leads us into a 
region where we feel that it would be out of place and almost 
profanely superfluous to assure us that God is ‘‘able” to do 
His will. We need not infer from this that John denied the 
historical truth of the Marcan traditions of Christ’s sayings 
about being “able.” But we may reasonably infer that he 


“All things are possible unto thee,’ in Mark* 





1 Mk xiv. 35—6 
cal mpocAOwy (marg. 
\ ‘ + 

mpoce\O@v) puxpov é- 
mumtev emi THS yns, Kal 
mpoonvxero iva et Suva- 
Tov é€otw mapedOn am’ 
avrov 7 Spa, kal éheyev 
2 s c , , 
ABBa 6 martnp, mavta 
Ovvard cou mapéveyKe 
TO ToTHpLov TovTO am’ 
> a > > > , > \ 
enov' aA ov Ti eyo 
Gékw adda Th ov. 


Mt. xxvi. 39 
kalmpoeAOov (marg. 
\ \ Bod 
mporeOav) prxpov Eme- 
oev eri mpdocamoy av- 
TOU mpoowevxdpevos Kal 
Aéyov Ildrep pov, ef 
, > 
Ovvatoy éotiv, maped- 
Odr@ am? €u0v To morn- 
piov rovTo* mAny ovx 
as €y® 0éd@ aX as ov. 


Lk. xxii. 41—2 
A > \ > , 
Kal avtos ameordaOn 
2 3 SY € \ , . 
amr avtav cel idov 
Ld \ \ NY , 
Bodny, kal Beis Ta yovara 
mpoonvxeto héyov IId- 
Tep, ei BovrAer TapéveyKe 
TOUTO TO ToTNpioy am 
> oN \ ‘\ \ s 2 
€mov: Any pn To O€Anpa 
prov adda TO wov ywéobo. 


2 See Law p. 137 foll. on the saying peculiar to Mark (vi. 5) “And 


he was not able to do there any mighty work.” 


Sn vanr9: 


' # Note especially Mk ix. 23 (not in Mt.-Lk.) rd Ei dunn; mdvra 


duvara ro muoTevovT., as though Jesus indicated an incompatibility :— 
‘Your ‘if’ is incompatible with fulfilment, since only for ‘him that 
believeth’ are all things possible.’”’ A similar incompatibility may 
perhaps seem to apply to the words of Jesus Himself in Mk xiv. 
35 “if it is able [to be done].”” But there is a difference, for this 
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thought them liable to be misunderstood and perverted by 
unspiritual minds, which cannot take in the truth that in many 
cases where the “‘prince’of this world” would boast ‘‘I am able 
to do this, or that,’’ the Supreme Goodness would say “I am 
not able.” | 


§ 9. “The hour” in Mark and John, and “the cup” 
in all the Gospels? 


Mark alone mentions “the hour” as well as “‘the cup” in 
this passage, and the two apparently in similar meanings. 
The prayer in Mark ‘“‘that...the hour might pass away from 
him,” together with the prayer “remove this cup,” is parallel 
to the prayer in Matthew “let this cup pass away from me.” 

John mentions “the hour” and “the cup” on two distinct 
occasions. The former is mentioned in a prayer or quasi- 
prayer that Jesus as it were puts before His own mind and 
rejects: “Now is my soul troubled, and what am I to say? 
‘Father, save me from this hour’? Nay, but on this account 
I came, to [endure] this hour,’ after which Jesus substitutes 
His real prayer; ‘‘ Father, glorify thy name?.” 

“The cup” is mentioned in the Fourth Gospel only once, 
and then not till the moment preceding Christ’s arrest, when 
Peter has wounded the High Priest’s servant, where R.V. has: 
‘Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up the sword into the 
sheath: the cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it??”’ But “shall I not drink it?”’ does not quite express 
the natural meaning of the Greek original, which would be 


> 








is followed and as it were superseded by (ib. 36) “all things ave 
able [to be done] for thee.’ The meaning of the latter might be 
amplified as “Not really ‘ali things, but ‘all things that ave good 
and vight’ ave able to be done for thee if it be thy will.” This, how- 
ever, would be a mere truism—amplification, but not explanation. 
We may feel confident that Mark has kept most closely to Christ’s 
actual words in both passages and that Matthew and Luke have 
omitted or altered them. But we cannot pretend to reconcile them 
logically, since the subject is extra-logical. 

1 For the texts see above, pp. 445, 458. 

2 Jn xii. 27—8. See Joh. Gr. 2512 b—c. 

3 Jn xviii. 11 7d rornpioy 6 déSaxév poe 6 warp ov pi) Tiw avo; 
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*‘T shall assuredly not drink it.” In Hebrew, however, the . 
interrogative “shall I not ?,” meaning “I will,’ is very much 
more frequent than in Greek!; and in one instance the LXX 
uses the same idiom as here—where Naomi says to Ruth 
“ Shall I not seek rest for thee2?” but the LX X has what would, 
in ordinary Greek, mean “I shall assuredly not seek rest for 
thee.” Obviously this must be punctuated interrogatively. 
And the same punctuation is necessary in John. But John 
must have had some reason for writing such strange Greek— 
unprecedented (as far as is known at present) except in the 
LXX of Ruth above quoted. The reason suggested by the 
parallelism is that there is a similarity of emotion in both 
passages. Ruth wishes to spare Naomi anxiety; Peter wishes 
to prevent Jesus from drinking the cup. In both cases the 
“assuredly not” expresses a tender determination to overrule 
a well-meant kindness?, 

Proceeding to the Synoptic traditions of the prayers about 
“the cup,’’ we see that Matthew applies to it the intransitive 
verb “pass aside, or away,” which Mark has previously applied 
to “the hour”; whereas Mark, followed by Luke, applies to 
“the cup’ a transitive verb rendered by R.V. ‘‘ vemove.” 
Etymologically this verb combines the notions of “carrying (or, 
bringing)”’ and “‘stde,”’ but it is used in many different senses. 
In canonical LXX, where it is almost non-occurrent, it is never 
used to mean “‘ vemove,” but is used of being ‘beside oneself” 
or of “passing on” a proclamationt; Aquila uses it in a 
rendering of “Jubilee,” as being the year that “‘passes by,” 





1 See Gesen. 520 a on nbn = nonne, with verb in 1st pers., and 
pointing out that LXX often renders it by i8ov. 

2 Ruth iil. I ov py ytho@ cou dvdravow...; 

* On ov pw with first person interrog.—perhaps better called 
exclamatory—see From Letter 933—6, Joh. Gr. 2232. Steph. Thes. 
gives only Heliodor. 4th. 5, init. Eira od pw) pave dkneods; “And 
then [you would have it that] I am not to go mad on hearing it!” 

4 Tapadépo represents $7 hithpo. in 1 S. xxi. 13 “made himself 
[as it were] mad (mapeépero),”? and 3ap hi. in Ezr. x. 7 mwaphveyxav 
porn “they passed on a proclamation.” 
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“remits,” or “lets drop,” debts}. Bore Christian writers use 
it of “bringing to the side [of a judge]” allegations or proofs, 
but not of “‘ passing away ?.”’ 

In literary Greek, when combined with the word ‘“‘cup,”’ it 


is used (of a waiter at dinner “ offering’’ wine) in such quasi- 


technical terms that Athenaeus records a little philological dis- 
cussion about the phrase®. In the Prophets there is a mention 
of the cup of the Lord as being handed to nation after nation 
either by the Lord or by His prophet*. Moreover it is said to the 
daughter of Edom in Lamentations “The cup shall pass also (lit.) 
upon thee’’—meaning (as the context seems to shew) that it 
shall be passed onward by the Lord from Zion to Edom®. 








1 See Exod. xix. 13 5a’ Jwoa “cum protraxerit [tubicen] 
classicum,’’ LXX érav ai deval, cai ai odAmvyyes, Kal 7 veheAn amerOn 
d76 Tov dpous (an instructive instance of expansion) [Aq. ev r@ éAxvo pe 
rod mapadépovros], compared with Lev. xxv. 10 “jubilum,” ay, LXX 
eviautos adécews onuacia, Aq. mapapépwv, Theod. iaBnr. It is also 
used by ”AAAos in Numb. xxxi. 23 of passing things—and by Sym. 
and Theod. in 2 K. xxiii. 1o of passing children—through the fire. 
There is no instance in LXX, or Eeeeelavors, where rapadépo means 

remove’ in the sense of “take away.” 

2 Goodspeed shews that zapadépo is used by no aie, Christian 
writers except Hermas (very freq. about producing, or bringing 
forward, building materials), and by Justin Martyr about alleging, 
or producing, but not to mean “take away” or “remove.” To the 
same effect is the evidence derivable from the Indices to the Papyri 
(Oxyr. and Berl. Urkund.). In Plutarch Vit. 151 F it means “wrest 
on one side” an enemy’s javelin. 

3 See Steph. Thes. quoting Xen. Cyr. 11. il. 4 Kat 6 payerpos ovdev 
avrov ére deia Oat dyovu oldpevos, SxeTO mapahépov mplv AaBetv adrdv Erepor, 
I. iii. 6 moda aiTo mapahépery Onpeva kai rov jyépov, Athen. 1x. p. 380 D 
edokev ém GAdNo Te TOY mapadepopévov ras xelpas emiBdddew. Kal o 
OiAmavos en. ..ovdeis Tivos yevoerar mply AeXOjvar mov Keira TO mapa- 
péperv....Kal 6 Mdyvos pn, ’"Apioropayns ev Ipoayaui ‘*Ti ovk exédevoas 


mapapépew Ta mornpia;” ZoHppev O€...kaTda Kowwdrepoy Kéxpynrar éyor 
> 2 
. “Tlapddepe, Korxda, Tov oxvpov peorov.”” TlAdrav & ev Adxoow en 


2? 


“Tdoas (kiAtcas) mapadepéra.” “Ade§is Tlapiry “TlapéOnxe tiv tpare far, 
cira mapahépav ayabov dudkas.” 

4 Jerem. xxy. 15 foll., comp. Ezek. xxiii. 31 “I will give her cup 
into thine hand,” i.e. I will give the cup of wrath to Judah, after 
giving it to the ten tribes of Israel. 

5 Lam. iv. 21 émi (oy) oe SveAevoerat. 
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This last passage suggests that there may be some confusion 
in the Synoptists, arising from a confusion of a Semitic “‘cause 
the cup to pass upon, or toward, me” with ‘“‘cause the cup to 
pass from me,’ a difference, in Greek, amounting to a single 
letter?. And here it must be noted that the Greek in Mark, 
rendered by the somewhat abrupt imperative “remove,” would 
be more legitimately rendered by the infinitive*. The infinitive 
appears at first to make no sense. But it would make sense if 
the construction were elliptical, being, in effect, “If it be thy will 
to cause the cup to pass toward me—{so be it]. Not my will but 
thine be done*.”” With a somewhat similar ellipse in Exodus, 





1 The Heb. or Aram. “on me’’—comp. Lam. iv. 21 “‘on thee,” txt, | 
and Targ.—might be expressed in a Greek Gospel by ex’ éuod. This 
might be regarded as an error for am’ eyo by an interpreter who had 
made up his mind that the verb meant “pass away.” 

2 In Mk xiv, 36, rapéveyxe appears in many MSS as ITAPENEIKAI. 
The imperat. active would usually be rapéveyxov, see L. S. and Steph. 
Thes. on pépw, and comp. Gen. xxvii. 4, 7 (Swete) weyxdy po. Yet 
Gen. xxvii. 13 (Swete) has éveyxai po. In all three passages of LKX 
there are variations in MSS, or in quotations of the texts (see Cambr. 
Octateuch, ad loc.). In Lk. xxii. 42, many MSS (followed by Alford) 
read mapeveyxeiv. Even if IIAPENEIKE, the reading of B, D etc. be 
followed, -e may be an “itacism” for -a. See Joh. Gr. Index, -e. 
The conclusion is: that no safe inference can be drawn from the 
spelling. We must rely on other considerations, among which the 
particular meaning of “pass” with “cup” (in Lamentations) must 
have some weight, and the regular meaning of Tapapépew motnpiov 
(in Greek idiom) must have still more. 

* When this was misunderstood as meaning “remove the cup 
from me,” it would be natural to substitute “but,” in some form, 
for [“so be i#”]. Mark has d\Ad, Mt. and Lk. have wAnY. 

The introduction in Mk-Mt. of duvarov, duvard, and o&dvvara, and 
' the omission of any form of duvaréy in Lk., may be explained by the 
fact that dvvara. may be expressed by éorw, as in 2 Chr. xxv. 9 
coTw T@ kupio; 1.e. “there is [power] to the Lord” (R.V. “the Lord 
is able’’) followed by “to give thee.” 

An original «i And éori co. might mean either (1) “If it is thy 
will,” or (2) “If [it is] the WILL, it is [possible] for thee” (see: Soy 
3492 7 quoting Lightf. on Ign. Eph. § 20, and on 1 Cor. xvi, 12 “the 
WILL,” as being “almost universally misunderstood”). The 
acceptance of the second interpretation might involve supplementary 
explanations about things “ possible.” 
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Moses says to the Lord in effect “If thou wilt forgive—f[it shall 
be well]. But if not, blot me out of thy book!””—where LXX and 
the Jerusalem Targum, ih the lacuna, insert an imperative “‘for- 
give,’ while the Vulgate drops the first “if,” and has “Either 
forgive...or.. blot.” Such variations, there, we feel to be very 
natural. And they confirm the hypothesis that, here also, the 
very great variations between the three Synoptists, and between 
the MSS and Versions of each Synoptist, are natural and ex- 
plicable as interpretative additions to an elliptic and obscure 
original. 
One of these additions, in Matthew, contains the words “‘if 
I do not dvink.”” Epiphanius quotes, as from Luke, a heretical 
tradition “If it is possible let this cup pass from me that I may 
not drink 1t,’’ and refers loosely, in the context, to words 
uttered “earlier’”’ in Luke “I have a cup to drink, and what 
do I hasten [to do] until such [time] as I drink 1t 22” Here 





IE xode socxll, 32 “Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and 
if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast written,”’ 
LXX kai viv, et pév ddeis adrois riv duapriay airav, des: ei dé Pipten 
Onk., like Heb., omits the apodosis, but Jer. Targ., like LXX, inserts 
an imperat. “forgive.” Vulg. has “Aut dimitte eis hanc noxam, 
aut, si non facis, dele me....’’ Rashi supplies, as apodosis, “ bene 
est.”’ Clem. Rom. quotes this nearly as the Vulgate, § 53 “Ages ri 
dpaptiav T@ Aa@ ToUT@ fh Kape e€ddewor. 

2 Epiphan. Haer. |xix. p. 784 B—p (Lib. 1. Tom. ii. ch. 58) Harep, 
ei Ouvardv, mapeAOatw To Tmornpiov TodTO am’ €uod iva pu) avTO Tiw, TAry ody 6 
eym Oéd@ adr 6 ov.... Avarépw yap héyer Gre mornpiov exo muciv Kal Ti 
orevda (quid festino) éws ob riw aird; (comp. Lk. xii. 50). 

Origen, quoting Jn xiii. 27 “do more quickly (Joh.Gr. 1918, 2554 e),”’ 
says that Jesus (Comm. Joann. xxxii. 15) was not afraid, “as some 
suppose who have not understood in what sense He said, Father, if 
[it is] possible, let thts cup pass,”’ but that He wished to hasten, as far 
as possible, the dispensation of salvation, “stripping for the contest 
{like an athlete]”—apparently thinking (see below) that “let it 
pass” might mean “Jet me drink it quickly and have done with it.”’ 
Elsewhere Origen refers (Cels. vil. 55) to “some who suppose’’ Christ’s 
prayer concerning the cup to have been uttered from want of 
courage. This indicates that Christ’s prayer would be the subject 
of early controversy, and accordingly Celsus, or the Jew in Celsus, 
is introduced as quoting it in one brief passage thus (ib. ii. 24) (1) 6 
madrep, ei Svvatrat Td mornpioy Tovro mapeAOeiv (omitting am’ euod), (2) mapa- 
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neither ‘“‘hour” nor ‘‘time” is definitely mentioned. But the 
thought is implied ; and indeed the context twice quotes ‘‘ Save 
me from this hour!.” The attitude is that of one expecting the 
bitter cup, and the hour of trial, and looking forward to the 
time when both experiences shall have been endured. 

There is a parallelism between the cup and the hour. As to 
“the hour” we have seen above that John describes Christ as 
putting aside the thought of praying that He might be saved 
from it. It seems antecedently probable that John would take 
the same view of the prayer about the cup—namely, that Jesus 
put such a prayer before Himself, as it were tentatively and 
interrogatively, and then rejected it. As to “the hour,” he 
has recorded both phases, the interrogation and the answer; as 
to “the cup,” where Synoptic variations might obscure for some 
the distinctness of Christ’s determination, he has not recorded 
a phase of interrogation but only the answer emphatically — 





ppacer pev To Idrep, ef Suvardy eats mapedOerw TO rroTnpioy Tovro (omitting 
am’ énod), (3) & mdrep, ie divartro 76 mornpioy TodTo mapedOciv (omitting 
dm’ emov). 

Among many other comments made by Origen on the “ passing”’ 
of “the cup”’ the following is specially noteworthy (on Mt. xxvi. 42 
ad loc.) “Petit autem nunc ut transeat calix ab eo, et si non sic 
quomodo voluit ipse, transeat quomodo vult Pater.’’ That is, the 
cup was to “pass away’’ from Jesus, in any case, but with a difference : 
—“Existimo enim quoniam calix ille passionis omnino quidem ab 
Jesu fuerat transiturus, sed cum differentia: ut (1) si quidem biberet - 
eum, et ab ipso transiret postmodum et ab universo genere hominum ; 
(2) si autem non biberet eum, ab ipso quidem forsitan transiret, ab 
hominibus autem non transiret, sed maneret apud eos donec perficeret 
eos.” The Latin text is perhaps uncertain in details, but it appears 
clearly to indicate that “the cup’? may “pass” in two ways (1) by 
being emptied at once so that the drinking becomes a thing of the 
past, both for Jesus and for the world; (2) by not being emptied 
but only removed—perhaps from Jesus, but not from the world for 
whom “the drinking of the cup” was still to await its accomplish- 
ment, .The noteworthy point in this comment is that Origen strains 
the meaning of the Greek mapehéeiv, “pass away”’ as if it could mean 
here “pass away by being quickly completed.” This might be true’ 
of “night,” “darkness,” “trouble” etc. but hardly of the drinking 
of a potion. 

1 Jn x27. 
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welcoming the cup and refusing to pray that it may be 
averted. : 

Something of the nature of tentative prayer is implied in 
Payl’s experience when he “‘besought the Lord thrice” that the 
“thorn in the flesh” or ‘ “messenger of Satan” might depart from 
him. After the third prayer the Apostle received the answer 
“My grace is sufficient for thee,” and apparently prayed no 
longer!. Perhaps the three Pauline prayers were in precisely 
the same terms, but we are not obliged to suppose that they 
were. They may have been modified as the Apostle was 
gradually brought to see ‘that the “thorn” was not to ‘ depanty” 

So here. Mark and Matthew say, or imply, that Jesus 
prayed thrice*. They also say that Jesus prayed “saying the 
same thing.’ But Matthew inserts “saying the same thing” 
after he has given the second prayer in a form slightly differing 
from the first:—‘‘O my Father, if this is not able to pass away 
except I drink it, thy will be done*.”’. Hence whereas Mark 
leaves us under the impression that Jesus thrice uttered the 
same prayer, Matthew records one prayer of a certain kind, 
and two more of what may be called an amended nature. 
Luke mentions only one*. John seems to incline to a form 
blending the Synoptic traditions, as if saying: “Luke was not 
quite right in recording one deliberate prayer; nor was Mark 
right in saying that there were three identical prayers; nor 
Matthew quite right in his wording of the amended prayer. 
The Son received from the Father a revelation of the perfect 
prayer ‘Father, glorify thy name’ even while He set before 





1 2 Cor. xii. 7—9. 

2 Mk xiv. 39 “prayed, saying the same word” and xiv. 41 
“cometh the third time,” appear to imply that before coming “the 
third time” Jesus has prayed a third time “saying the same word.” 
[In Mk xiv. 39 “saying the same word” is bracketed by W. H. but 
inserted by SS.] . 

3 Mt. xxvi. 42 Ildrep pov, ei ov Svvarat TovTo mapeAOev edy pr avTo 
Tio, yer Onre : To OéeAnpd cov. 

4 Lk. xxii. 42 Idrep, ef Bovher mapéveyKe Tovro TO moriptov an’ €pov- 
mij pi) ro OeAnpd pou adda 7d ody ywé Go. 

Codex D has rarep py ro OeAnpa pou adda To Gov yever Oo el Bovke 
Tapeveyk€ TOUTO TO TOTNPLOV am EpL0V. 
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His own mind, and rejected, the imperfect prayer ‘Save me 
from this hour}.’” 

As recorded by the Synoptists, these prayers of Jesus 
seem difficult to reconcile with some of the predictions of 
Jesus in the Synoptists definitely predicting that He would be 
killed or crucified. But we must repeat here what has been 
reiterated in previous treatises, that those predictions appear 
to have been based on Hosea’s prophecy of the “‘ smiting”’ and 
revivifying of Israel. They might mean, but they did not 
necessarily mean, “‘smiting unto death®.’’ The historic fact 
appears to have been that almost up to the moment of His 
arrest, Jesus was not absolutely certain that ‘“‘the cup” was to 
be drained to the dregs, and that it implied not only “‘smiting” 
but death. It was during the week before the Crucifixion that 
He received this intimation and “learned the [lesson of] 
obedience from the things that he suffered*.” But was the 
“learning” deferred quite so long as Mark suggests? And has 
Mark rightly interpreted the traditions about “the cup” and 
about “the hour”? There is much to be said—much more 
than at first sight appears—for the hypothesis that John gave 
a negative answer to both these questions, and that the 
negative was justified’, 





1 Jn xii. 27—8. 

2 See Son 3198—201, 3203 foll. etc., Law p. 499. 

SB HeDy Vi. Ss 

4 In explaining the metaphor of the “cup,’’ many commentators, 
ancient as well as modern, have contented themselves with saying 
little more than that it implies martyrdom, without inquiring how 
it is related to the “cup” of the Lord in Hebrew Scripture. The 
Midrash on Ps. Ixxv. 8 “In the hand of the Lord there is a cup,” 
recognises that the “cup’’ may be pleasurable or painful. But 
here, in the Gospels, the “cup” is obviously not pleasurable. Then 
the question arises whether it is medicinal, or merely painful. The 
answer is that it is, In some sense, the cup of the wrath of God. 
This is almost always the Hebrew meaning, when the word is meta- 
phorical (Gesen. 468 a). It is described as being passed by God to 
this nation or to that in vengeance on sin, oppression, and pride. 
So far as the “cup”’ is the necessary penalty of sin, it must necessarily 
be drunk by all mankind. But Jesus is regarded as being able to 
drink it in their name (Heb. il. 9), “tasting death for every man,” 
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§ 10. “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
in Mark and Matthew} 


These words of Jesus are omitted by Luke here and find no 
place elsewhere in his Gospel. They are not of a particular 
character—like ‘‘Sleep on now and take your rest” inseparable 
from the narrative—but the expression of a general truth. We 
have therefore to ask whether John intervenes by placing 
elsewhere anything corresponding to them. 

To answer this, we must first ascertain the precise meaning 
of “spirit” and “‘flesh’”’ here. ‘‘Spirit’”—for several reasons— 
cannot mean the Holy Spirit, but must mean what Paul calls 
““the spirit of the man, the [spirit that is] in him?”’; and “the 
flesh” does not here seem to mean “the flesh” in its frequent 
sense—the selfish instinct in a man that rebels against the 
social promptings of good will. It appears to mean little more 
than “‘the body,” by which term the Syriac here renders the 
Greek?, 





—- 


as it is written of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah (lili. 8) “for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken.” This “cup,” then, is 
not the cup of a Spartan sufferer—suffering with the fortitude that is 
bred from self-respect; nor the cup of a martyr bent on ensuring 
the safety of his own soul; it is the cup of a martyr smitten to the 
heart by a sympathetic and intercessory sorrow for the sins of the 
whole world. 

1 Mk xiv. 38, Mt. xxvi. 41 ro pev mvedua rpdOupoy 7 Se cdp§ dabevns. 

At this point a brief comment is due to Mk xiv. 40 kai otk 
joeav TL amoxpiOdow avTa, since it is omitted by the parall. Mt. 
and Lk. It expresses bewilderment. Bewilderment on the part of 
the disciples at Christ’s final words to them is implied all through 
the Johannine Last Discourse. But instead of being expressed in 
narrative it is implied in drama, so that we cannot point to any one 
Johannine passage and say “This is John’s intervention.” See the — 
remarks (p. 5) on Mk ix. 6 od yap 7de Ti dmoxpiO7y parall. to Lk. ix. 33 
pt) eidas 6 Néyec. John, in the Last Discourse, represents the disciples 
in both these aspects: they did not know either (1) what to say in 
answer to Jesus, or (2) what they themselves were really saying 
(since they were talking in the dark). 

ESE MOL ile aiee 

3 “Body,’’ see Walton and Burkitt ad loc. 
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Luke may have omitted the words because they seemed 
inconsistent with Pauline doctrine. They suggested that “the 
flesh” was a weak friend, whereas Paul often wrote of it as an 
‘enemy to be “mortified” or killed. Moreover they were some- 
what obscure. Some might base on them an excuse (saying of 
themselves ‘“‘ my flesh is weak’’) though Jesus (as Jerome says) 
intended them as a warning!. Others might say that ‘the 
flesh” was essentially evil and blame the Creator for it. The 
Synoptists give us no help on such questions, for Mark and 
Matthew do not use ‘‘the flesh” technically elsewhere and Luke 
does not use it technically at all?. 

John deals with the question mystically, indicating in his 
Prologue that “flesh” may be regarded in two aspects. Those 
who are to be children of God “were not born of the will of the 
flesh”; but the Word of God “became flesh®”; “‘that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh and that which is born of the Spirit 
is Spirit*.”” Then comes a long exposition of the doctrine that 
the ‘‘flesh” of the Son of Man is to be the life-giving bread of 
the world’. The last of many instances of the word in this 
exposition is ‘‘The spirit it is that giveth life, the flesh is of no 
avail®,”’ 

In the Epistle it is said that “the [passionate] desire of the 
fiesh...is not from the Father’.” But this does not imply 
a condemnation of ‘‘flesh” in itself. It is also added that 
“every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
fiesh is from God®.”” The impression left on the reader by all 
these Johannine expressions is, that the Son has introduced, 
so to speak, a new kind of “flesh” into the world, and that. 
those who partake of it as food will partake of His Spirit. 
But it still remains true that the flesh without the Spirit is 
a mere tool, not indeed an enemy, but a thing that “‘availeth 





1 On Mt. xxvi. 41 Jerome says “Hoc adversum temerarios.” 

* Luke uses cdpé only twice. In iii. 6, he quotes from Is. x1. 5—7 
‘all flesh,’’ where see Jerome as to the higher meaning of “all flesh,” 
when it preserves (1 Cor. xv. 49) “the image of the heavenly,” In 
Lk. xxiv. 39 mvedua odpka. ..ovk exet, “spirit”’ means “‘ apparition.”’ 

3 Jn i, 13—14. Cal falearkls Gj, > Jn vi. 51—63. 

$) Jn vas63% % ge ]m ite 26s ®t, PoAive 2. 
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nothing” and may be used for evil. The Johannine doctrine 
is clear and practical, though mystical. It teaches us, in effect, 
to aim at righteousness not by avoiding selfishness but by 
seeking and entering into, or receiving into ourselves, the 
self-sacrificing love of the Son. This incarnate love—meta- 
phorically in the material world but literally in the spiritual 
world—is His flesh, and it is to become ours!. 


§ 11. The last words of Jesus to the disciples 

In Mark and Matthew, the last words of Jesus to the 
disciples are ‘‘He that delivereth me over hath drawn near,” 
immediately preceded by “Rise up, let us be going®.”’ The 
Greek here used for “‘let us be going,” agdmen®, occurs nowhere 
in Luke, only here in Matthew, once elsewhere in Mark, and 
fairly often in John. It has been adopted into Hebrew. John 
has it in the sentence “ Rise up, let us be going hence,” uttered 
by Jesus to, the disciples*. But John places it (presumably) 
at the going forth from the chamber of the Last Supper on the 
way to the gate of the City. Mark has placed it at the going 
forth of Jesus in Gethsemane to meet the soldiers. There can 
hardly be a doubt that one and the same tradition was before 
Mark and John: “‘The Lord Jesus, when the hour came, that 
He should go forth to His death, did not flee from His enemies 
as the disciples did, but exhorted the disciples saying Egetresthe 
agomen, ‘Rise up, let us go [to meet them].’”” But Mark has 
placed it before one kind of “going forth,” John before another 
and an earlier one®. 

The same transposition has probably befallen another Marcan 





1 Sdpé occurs also in Jn viii. 15 “ye judge according to [the] flesh” 
—(a Pauline phrase)—and xvii. 2 “even as thou hast given him 
authority over all flesh” (an O.T. phrase). Thus, in the Fourth 
Gospel, it occurs in every Biblical usage as well as in the one peculiarly 
Johannine. 

2 Mk xiv. 42, Mt. xxvi. 46 éyeiperOe dyopev: idov 6 ore pe 
Hyyucev (Mt. ifyy. 6 mapad.Oovs pe). 

3 On agémen, see Pavadosis 1372—T and Son 3322—382. 

4 Jn xiv. 31 eyeiperOe, dyopev evtevbev. 

5 Concerning the different acts of “going forth” on the eve of 
the Crucifixion see Acts of John § 11 e&A@opey and § 12 e&nhOev. 
The latter—which says in effect: “The Lord went forth [to meet 
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tradition in the preceding verse—“it 1s enough,” or literally 
“at has in full.” “TI have in full” may mean “I have my debt 
[paid] in full.” In Genesis the steward says to Joseph’s 
brethren in the Greek of LXX,. “‘I-have-in-full your money” ; 
but Aquila and the Hebrew have “your money came to me” 
(meaning ‘duly reached me”)®. So here Mark may have 
combined the idiomatic Greek rendering “‘ [the account] has [pay- 
ment] in full” with a literal rendering of the Hebrew “‘has come,” 
adding ‘‘hour” as a subject of “has come.” Matthew omits 
the difficult Greek word®, and so does one very ancient Latin 
MS of Mark (which diverges widely from the received text)*. 
Luke also assigns to Jesus a phrase that we must needs render 
“Tt is enough”; but it is uttered, not in Gethsemane but on 
the way thither, and the Greek word is entirely different, and 
so is the context>. 





the soldiers]...we fled’”—may refer to Jn xviii. 4. On,“ going forth 
(€£épyoua) ”’ meaning “ departing this life,’’ see Notes 2939. 

1 Mk xiv. 41 dréyer* n\Oev 7 wpa, D améyee TO Tédos Kai 7H Opa, 
d ‘‘sufficit finis et ora,’ a ‘‘consummatus est finis, advenit hora,”’ 
Brix. ‘‘adest finis, venit hora,’’ Corb. ‘‘adest enim consummatio, et 
venit hora,” & ‘iam ora est,’”’ SS “the hour hath come, the end hath 
arrived.’”’ Codex k omits améye., the other authorities expand it into 
a phrase implying consummation. *Améye implies a crisis personified 
as a Creditor, who makes demands and “has them [paid] in full.” 

2 Gen. xliii, 23, LXX dméyo, Heb. x wa, “”AN os” (Field) #Ge 
mpos pé. SO Numb. xxxii. 19 “our inheritance has come (N23) (R.V. 
is fallen) to us,” dwéyouev, no v.r. In Is. xlii. 19 Dow, R.V. txt “he 
that is at peace [with me],’’ marg. “ made perfect” or “recompensed,”’ 
LXX om., Theod. drecynxas (Jerome “recepit”), Sym. réAcvos: Targ. 
“persolvenda erit,”’ z2.e. “to be paid in full.” 

These passages indicate two possible Hebrew originals for dméyeu, 
implying (1) arrival of a crisis, (2) payment of a debt. But comp. also 
Numb. xvi. 3 ‘‘ It is enough for you (o55-25),’* [?dmlexér@ bir. 

8 Mt. xxvi. 45 iSov Hyyicev (not #AGev) 4) @pa omitting dméyeu, 

4 Codex & has for. Mk xiv. 41—2 “et venit tertio et ubi adoravit 
dicit illis dormite iam nunc ecce adpropinquavit qui me tradit et 
post pusillum excitavit illos et dixit iam ora est ecce traditur filius 
hominis in manu peccatorum surgite eamus.”’ 

5 Lk. xxii. 38 Of d€ efmav Kipie, 80d pdyarpar dde S00. 6 Se elrev 
avtois ‘Ikavdv eotw. This resembles (p. 315, n. 3) the use of ixavdy or 
ixavovoOw to the angel commanded (like Peter) to cease to smite. 
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On the other hand, if the Mark-Matthew phrase implies 
something like the satisfaction of a claim, the payment of a debt 
with a “‘receipt in full,” then we have to note that, just before 
the egeiresthe agomen tradition, John inserts the words “There 
cometh the ruler 6f the world, and in me he hath nothing; but 
still—in order that the world may know that I love the 
Father...1."" The meaning is that “the ruler” has no sin to 
find in the Son, nothing of that mortal ‘‘debt”’ which, in the 
case of all other mortals, gives to ‘‘the ruler” a claim to make 
them pass through death. In other words it may be said of 
‘the ruler” that he is entitled to ‘“‘have [his debt] in full,” but 
that ‘his debt,” in this case, is nothing. 

Other traditions about: utterances of Christ at this stage, 
anticipating something of the nature of an “‘end” or “final 
settlement,’’ are expressed by means of the Greek word ‘‘end,”’ 
telos, or forms of it. Thus Luke alone has ‘‘That which is 
[written] concerning me hath a ¢elos, or end,” and “‘ This that is 
written must needs find-an-end in me®.” And in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ’s very last word on the Cross is “It is ended.” 
Few modern readers would suspect for a moment that this 
word could have any connection, mystical or otherwise, with 
the thought of satisfying the claims of Death upon mankind 
by the payment of the blood of Christ on whom Death had no 
claim. But Paul himself uses the word telos to signify the 
“custom” or “duty” of excise’, And the Johannine tetelestar 





1 Jn xiv. 30—31. On this, Westcott says “There was in Christ 
nothing which the devil could claim as belonging to his sovereignty. 
In others he finds that which is his own, and enforces death as his 
due; but Christ offered Himself voluntarily.” To this it should be 
added that “ due’’—which I have italicised—might be interchanged 
with “debt” and also with “sin.” 

2 Lk. xxii. 37 A.V. “must yet be accomplished (redecOjva).. 
have an end (rédos);” R.V. “must be fulfilled...hath fulfilment (lit. 
end).”’ 

3 Jn xix. 30 TeréXeora. A.V. and R.V. ‘ Itis finished.’”’ TeréXeoras 
has just been used above (Jn xix. 28) cidas dru dn mavra reréheorar, 
A.V. “accomplished,” R.V. “finished.” It might have been rendered 
in both passages by “‘ ended.” 

4 Rom. xiii. 7 “ Render to all their dues, tribute to whom tribute 
is due, custom (rédos) to whom custom (réXos).” 
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may be found as early as the reign of Titus in a custom-house 
receipt to signify (about goods passing through a city gate) 
“This has paid duty.” Lastly we find Origen twice connecting 
the thought of the ruler of the world “finding nothing in Jesus %, 
with the thought of “ paying tribute, or custom.” These facts 
indicate the wide scope that many of Christ’s sayings might 
legitimately claim, and the variety of forms in which they might 
be embodied. 

We must go back to the words rendered by R.V. both in 
Mark and Matthew ‘‘Sleep on mow and take your rest*.”” The 





1 Notes 2923d. In such receipts, reré\eora, “has paid duty,” 
is regularly defined (Fayum Pap. p. 195) by “dua rtdns followed by a 
village name.” 

2 Origen (Luc. Hom. xxiii., Lomm. v. 176) connects Jn xiv. 30 . 
with Rom. xiii. 7—8 as follows: “Cum exierimus a saeculo, et haec 
vita nostra fuerit commutata, erunt quidam in finibus mundi 
sedentes, velut publicanorum officio diligentissime perscrutantes, ne 
quid sui in nobis inveniant. Videtur mihi princeps saeculi hujus 
quasi publicanus esse, unde scriptum est de eo ‘venit princeps mundi 
istius, et in me habet nihil.’ Illud quoque, quod in Apostolo legimus 
‘reddite omnibus debita, cui tributum tributum: cui vectigal 
vectigal: cui honorem honorem: nemini quid debeatis, nisi ut 
invicem diligatis’: sacrate intelligendum est.” 

Also, in his commentary on Rom. xiii. 7—8, he says “ Exactus est 
(v. r. exsolvit) tributum etiam Dominus noster Jesus Christus in 
carne positus: quod idcirco se dixit exsolvere, non quod debitor sit, 
sed ne scandalizet eos. Quod si ille qui nihil habebat in se Caesaris, 
et in quo princeps hujus mundi veniens von invenit quicquam de 
suis, cum liber esset, solvit tamen tributum,—venit enim et in 
mortem, ut esset et (Ps. lxxxvili. 5) ‘inter mortuos liber’...,’’ where 
the meaning is that all the other dead were “bound” as “debtors”’ 
to die, but Jesus alone died not “bound,” but “free.” 

3 Mk xiv. 41 Kadevdere [ro] Nourov Kal avamavecbe, Mt. XXvI. 45 
om. ro. W. H. bracket rd in Mk, but against its omission by ACD 
must be set (1) its insertion by NB etc. and (2) the tendency to 
assimilate Mk to Mt. It is instructive to see that AD insert ro in 
Mt. while omitting it in Mk (see Clue 16a, Counterchange). This 
makes their evidence of very little value. Also rd, in Mk, might 
easily be dropped after -re. SS om. rd Aowrév in Mk, but has in 
Mt. 5»19, which (Thes. Syv. 2104) may mean viv, Or ard rod vor, or 
dpa. The Latin versions of Mk render [7d] Aourdy by “jam,” but k 
transposes it thus: “Dormite iam nunc ecce adpropinquavit qui me 
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word rendered “‘take your rest’? may mean “‘be free from all 
distraction,” “take your ease,” or may be used of spiritual 
refreshment or repose, and sometimes of “rest” after death?. 
~ Now” does not adequately express the difficult original, which 
means literally “that which ts left.’ In Matthew it has not the 
article and would almost necessarily mean, according to Greek 
usage, “as regards what remains of your lives” (or “as regards 
what remains to’ be considered’’)?, In that case it would 
seem to be, as some of the later Greek commentators have 
suggested, ironical: ‘‘Sleep on now for ever, since your awaking 
will come too late.” But the irony would be bitter indeed?. 
In Mark, the word probably has the article, and Mark’s 
_ context suggests that he (or the authority followed by him) 
may have intended us to take “sleep” interrogatively, as 
above, in the first of the utterances to the disciples, where 
Mark alone has ‘‘Simon, thou sleepest*? ”—apparently blending 
reproach with quasi-interrogation. In LXX, there appears to 
be no instance of the adverbial “for that which remains” (as 
used in English and Greek), but the neuter adjective is 





tradit et post posillum excitavit illos et dixit iam ora est ecce traditur 
filius hominis in manu peccatorum surgite eamus.”’ 

~1 See Dan. xii. 13 where dvaratvov and dvaraicn (a conflation of 
m3) represent “rest .(after death),’’ with which comp. Rev. vi. 11, 
xiv. 13. Mk vi. 31 dvaraicacbe “rest, or refresh yourselves” is 
addressed by Jesus to the disciples; but Lk. xii. 19 dvaravov (in a 
passage retained by SS and probably genuine) is addressed by the 
rich fool to his soul “Take thine ease.”’ 

2 The natural rendering “for the vest” would be inconvenient in 
this section where we are speaking of “vest” as “repose.”’ 

3 Prof. Swete on Mk xiv. 41 quotes Theophylact, “He says 
this to them ironically...laughing at (érvyehév) their sleep”; and 
Euthymius, “Reproving (évrpérv) them. . .‘Since up to this moment 
ye did not keep awake, for the future sleep and rest if ye can (ci 
divacde).’”’ But he also quotes Augustine as merely admitting that 
such irony would be right if it had been necessary (‘recte fieret si 
esset necesse’’). 

4 Mk xiv. 37 cabevders ; ov« ioxvoas...; Matthew (xxvi. 40 otras oix 
ioxvoate...;) omits kadevders and inserts an-exclamatory or semi- 
interrogative otras. Luke (xxii. 46 ti xaOevdere ;) inserts the inter- 
rogative “why ?” 
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occasionally used to mean “the remainder [of something 
previously mentioned]!.” So perhaps here, in accordance with » 
the special context, we may take “that which remains” to 
mean ‘the remainder of your sleep.” If so, the three inter- 
rogatives (of which the second is only implied by “ they knew 
not what to answer him’’) would run thus: ‘Simon, art thou 
sleeping?...[I say for the second time, Are ye sleeping?]... 
[I say for the third and last time] Are ye sleeping [out] the 
remainder [of your sleep] and slumbering at your ease? It is — 
enough....” 

But all this is extremely obscure and necessitates an un- 
usual rendering of the Greek adverb (‘‘for-what-remains’’).° 
Chrysostom, taking the verbs imperatively, appears to suppose 
them to be a command of Jesus (“sleep on’’) dictated in part 
by kindness because He knew that when they awoke they 
would desert Him, and in part by the knowledge that they 
could be of no avail. But this is a desperate.attempt at expla-’ 
nation, for Jesus, immediately afterwards, bids them “‘arise.”’ 
Jerome attempts no explanation. Presumably he and other 
later Greek commentators were dissatisfied with Origen’s 
explanation, which is, that the “sleeping” mentioned in 
Christ’s third and imperative utterance is quite different from 
the “sleeping” mentioned in His first and interrogative utter- 
ance. Origen says in effect, that what Jesus meant by His 
third utterance was: ‘‘Thanks to me, sleep in all future time, 
and enjoy peace. For in me ye shall have peace; in me God 
will give sleep to His beloved?.”’ 

This interpretation is indeed astonishing—even in Origen. 
Yet it is not without interest (and perhaps not without profit) 








1 Comp. Is. xliv. 17 1d S€ rowdy eroincev eis Oedv yAurrrov, 
“but the rest [of the wood above mentioned]” and Ezek. xxxiv. 18 
to Nourdy, i.e. the rest of the fodder above mentioned. In LXX, 
Aor dv, OF Nourd, is mostly taken with some noun expressed or implied, 
and differs altogether from the adverbial Aourdy (I) in the Pauline 
Epistles, meaning “for the rest,” “for what remains,” “finally,” and 
(2) in Hermas, meaning “for the future,” “in the next .place,”’ 
“consequently” (see Goodspeed), 

* See Origen on Mt. xxvi. 45. 
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to note that the Fourth ee falls into much the same vein 
of thought about “peace” in c6nnection with the “going forth” 
_of Jesus and the “coming” of “the prince of the world” :— 
“Peace I leave with you...the prince of the world cometh. . 
Arise, let us go hénce,’’ and again in the very last utterance of 
Jesus to His disciples before His death ‘“‘These things have 
I spoken to you that in me ye may have peace. In the world 
ye [must] have tribulation. But be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” Peace, gained through war and victory, that 
is the note on which the Johannine doctrine of Christ comes to 
its close. How strange a contrast with the final Synoptic note, 
* which in Mark is—or is popularly supposed to be 
in effect by words meaning “The traitor is near?!” 
But Luke omits this’. And this should lead us. to ask 
whether John may not be intervening, and whether ‘The 
_ traitor is near” may not be an‘incorrect interpretation, which 
John desires to correct, of some tradition implying something 
of a quite different nature. An ancient comment on Mark 
suggests this, indicating that Christ’s thought is set not on 
Judas but on “the Economy‘,” that is, on “the Dispensation” 
by which the salvation of Man is to be attained through the 
“delivering up” of Jesus to death. In the Pauline Epistles and 
in the Fourth Gospel, it is the Father, not Judas, who is de- 
scribed as “delivering up,” or “‘giving,’’ the Son for the sake 
of mankind®. Moreover the expression “hath drawn near”’ is 








represented 





1 Jn xiv. 27—31, xvi. 33. 

2 Mk xiv. 42 6 mapaddovs pe ifyyixev, Mt. xxvi. 46 HyyKxey 6 
mapadiovs pe. 

3 In Luke, Christ’s last utterance to the disciples is xxii. 46 “pray 
that ye enter not into temptation,” parall. to Mk xiv. 38, Mt. xxvi. 41. 

4 Cramer on Mk xiv. 41—2 delkvvow dre odxi Tov “Iovda adda Tis 
oikovopias jv. This does not go so far as to deny that Judas was 
literally rapadidods roy “Incody, but it helps us to understand that the 
Supreme Himself might be regarded as, in a higher sense, 6 rapad.dovs. 

8 See Son 3535 “The historical fact as to Christ’s predictions of 

being ‘delivered up’ appears to be that He used, and repeatedly 
used, an expression of this kind, but that our Greek gospels, following 
the LXX, have paraphrased it in such a way as to lead Christians to 
a misunderstanding of its full meaning.” 
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never applied in the New Testament to the approach of a 
human being, but always to the*Kingdom of God, the Day of 
the Lord, the Presence of the Lord, etc.1 The negative part of 
this rule applies also to the perfect tense in LXX where 
‘hath drawn near” may represent the Hebrew “7s near?.” 
A Hebrew or Aramaic original of Mark might refer to God, 
‘“‘He that delivereth me up, the Father, is near, therefore let 
us go forward in His strength to meet the enemy*.” If that 
was the original meaning it would accord with the words, 
peculiar to Matthew, a little later in the parallel context, where 
Jesus avows His belief that, if He prayed for it, the Father 
would send Him ‘‘twelve legions of angels*.”” It would throw © 
new light on the action—and the disappointment—of Peter if 
he regarded his Master’s utterance as meaning, “The Lord is 
on our side, let us go forward,” and missed the meaning of the 
context, which implied that the Father Himself was “‘ delivering 
up” His Son for the salvation of mankind. 

We infer that John is here intervening as to Christ’s last 
‘utterance to His disciples, to shew that Mark, while retaining 
almost exactly the Lord’s actual words, has not expressed their 
meaning. It was not a cry of sadness or alarm, but a call to 
action: ‘‘He that delivereth me over to death is near me and 
helping me. Let us go forward through defeat to victory and 
through death to life.”’ 





1 See Mt. iil. 2, iv. 17 etc., and, outside the Gospels, Rom. xiii. 12, 
JOS WOR TREES ee 

2 Is. lvi. 1 “My salvation [is] near to come,” Ezek. vii. 7 “The 
day [7s] near,” Heb. adj. 117p, “near,” but LXX i#fyyxe. The pres. 
eyyi¢e. is also freq. used for Heb. adj. “near.” . 

3 See Son 3329—32. 4 Mt. xxvi. 53. 
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THE ARREST OF JESUS 


[Mark xiv. 43—52] 


§ 1. The Synoptic “multitude” or Johannine “cohort” 


Ir will be noted, in the parallels given below!, that Mark 


and Matthew, when first mentioning ‘‘a multitude,’ 





1 Mk xiv. 43—52 
(R.V.) 


(43) And straight- 
way, while he yet 
spake, cometh Judas, 
one of the twelve, 
and with him a mul- 
titude with swords 
and staves, from the 
chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders. 

(44) Now he that 
betrayed him had 
given them a token, 
saying, Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that is 
he; take him, and 
lead him away safely. 

(45) And when he 
was come, straight- 
way he came to him, 
and saith, Rabbi; 
and kissed him (iit. 
kissed him much). 

(46) And they laid 
hands on him, and 
took him. 


(47) But a certain 
one of them that 
stood by drew his 
sword, and smote the 


> 


say that 





Mt. xxvi. 47—56 
(R.V.) 


(47) And while he 
yet spake, lo, Judas, 
one of the twelve, 
came, and with him 
a great multitude 
with swords and 
staves, from the chief 
priests and elders of 
the people. 

(48) Now he that 
betrayed him gave 
them a sign, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he: take 
him. 


(49) And straight- 
way he came to Jesus, 
and said, Hail, Rabbi; 
and kissed him (Wit. 
kissed him much). 

(50) And Jesus 
said unto him, 
Friend, [do] that for 
which thou art come. 
Then they came and 
laid hands on Jesus, 
and took him. 

(51) And behold, 


one of them that 
were with Jesus 
stretched out his 


Lk. xxii. 47—53 
HERS) 

(47) While he yet 
spake, behold, a mul- 
titude, and he that 
was called Judas, one 
of the twelve, went 
before them; and he 
drew near unto Jesus 
to kiss him. 


(48) But Jesus 
said unto him, Judas, 
betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a 
kiss ? 1 


(49) And when 
they that wére about 
him saw what would 
follow, they said, 
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it was “from the chief priests,’’ whereas Luke has nothing but 





Mk xiv. 43—52 
(R.V.) contd. 
servant (it. bond- 
servant) of the high 
priest, and struck off 
his ear. 


(48) And Jesus 
answered and said 
unto them, Are ye 
come out, as against 
a robber, with swords 
and staves to seize 
me? 

(49) I was daily 
with you in the tem- 
ple teaching, and ye 
took me not: but 
[this is done] that 
the scriptures might 
be fulfilled. 

(50) And they all 
left him, and fled. 

(51) And a certain 
young man followed 
with him, having a 
linen cloth cast about 
him, over [his] naked 
[body]: and they lay 
hold on him; 

(52) But he left 
the linen cloth, and 
fled naked. 


Mt. xxvi. 47—56 
(R.V.) contd. 

hand, and drew his 
sword, and smote the 
servant (lit. bond- 
servant) of the high 
priest, and struck off 
his ear. 

(52) Then saith 
Jesus unto him, Put 
up again thy sword 
into its place: for 
all they that take 
the sword shall perish 
with the sword. 

(53) Or thinkest 
thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, 
and he shall even 


now send me more. 


than twelve legions 
of angels? 

(54) How then 
should the scriptures 
be fulfilled, that thus 
it must be? 

(55) In that hour 
said Jesus to the mul- 
titudes, Are ye come 
out as against a rob- 
ber with swords and 
staves to seize me? 
I sat daily in the 
temple teaching, and 
ye took me not. 

(56) But all this 
is come to pass, that 
the scriptures of the 


prophets might be 
fulfilled. Then all 
the disciples left him, 


and fled. 
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(R.V.) contd. 
Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword? 

(50) And a certain 
one of them smote 
the servant (zt. bond- 
servant) of the high 
priest, and struck off 
his right ear. 


(51) But Jesus 
answered and _ said, 
Suffer ye thus far. 
And he touched his 
ear, and healed him. 


(52) And Jesus 
said unto the chief 
priests, and captains 
of the temple, and 
elders, which were 
come against him, 
Are ye come out, as 
against a robber, with 
swords and staves? 

(53) When I was 
daily with you in the 
temple, ye stretched 
not forth your hands 
against me: but this 
is your hour, and the 
power of darkness. 
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“behold, a multitude!” ; but later on, when the three Synoptists 
tell us what Jesus said to the multitude, Mark and Matthew 
ay it was ‘“‘to them,” ors‘to the multitudes”; but Luke says 

“Jesus said unto the chief priests and captains of the temple and 
elders that had come against him?.”’ Also Luke in his own words 





Jn xvii. 2—11 (R.V.) Now Judas also, which betrayed him, 
knew the place: for Jesus oft-times resorted thither with his dis- 
ciples. (3) Judas then, having received the band (or, cohort) [of 
soldiers], and officers from the chief priests and the Pharisees, 
cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. (4) Jesus 
therefore, knowing all the things that were coming upon him, went 
forth, and saith unto them, Whom seek ye? (5) They answered 
him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am [he]. And 
Judas also, which betrayed him, was standing with them. (6) When 
therefore he said unto them, I am [he], they went backward, and fell 
to the ground. (7) Again therefore he asked them, Whom seek ye? 
And they said, Jesus of Nazareth. (8) Jesus answered, I told you 
that Iam [he]: if therefore ye seek me, let these go their way: (9) that 
the word might be fulfilled which he spake, Of those whom thou hast 

given me I lost not one. (10) Simon Peter therefore having a sword 

drew it, and struck the high priest’s servant (Jit. bondservant), and 
cut off his right ear. Now the servant’s (lit. bondservant’s) name 
was Malchus. (11) Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up the 
sword into the sheath: the cup which the Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it? 


1 Mk xiv. 43 Mt. xxvi. 47 Lk. xxii. 47 
\ > weg > col ~ 
kal evOvs ere avrou kal €rt avTov Aadovv- ert avTou Aahovyros 
Aadovvros mapayiveras tos idov “lovdas cis tov —idod dxAos, Kal 0 Aeyd- 


[6] "Tovdas eis tav dd- 
Seka kal per avtod dyAos 
pera paxaipov kal EvAwv 
Tapa TOY apxlepéwy Kal 
La , ‘ 
TOV ypayparéwy Kat 
TOY mpeaBuTépav. 
2 Mk xiv. 48 
kal dmoxpilels 6 
"Incovs elmev avtois.... 


dddexa AAGev Kal per 
> a Wf \ A 
avTov dxAos modds pera 
paxyaipav kai EVAwv ard 
TOV GpXLEpewY Kal mpEo- 
Burépwy Tov daod, 


Mt. xxvi. 55 
2 f > , a 4 
ev ‘exelvn TH @pa 
eirev 6 “Incovs ois 
dxAols.. 


peevos "lovdas eis Tov 
dddeKa ™ ponpXeTo av- 
Tovs, Kal iyyyorev TO 
Incovd pitnoa avrov, 


Lk. xxii. 52 
> A? a“ \ 

elrrev O€ Inoovs mpos 
, ? 
ToUs mapayevopevous emt 
avurov dpxvepets kal 
OTparnyovs TOV iepov Kat 

mpeaBuTépous. «++ 


In Luke, Syr. Curet. omits “that came against him”; b, Corb, e 


have “ad eos.,. principibus (sic),’’ but Brix. has “ad eos qui venerant 
ad eum @ principibus,” a has “ad eos...pontifices.”” Brix. con- 
forms Lk. to Mk and Mt.; the multitude had come “fvom”’ the chief 
priests (but did not contain any of them). The Diaiess., quoting 
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tells us at first nothing of what Mark and Matthew have told us 
about the weapons borne by the multitude; but when he 
repeats the words of Jesus to “the multitude” he tells us, as 
Mark and Matthew also do, that Jesus called them “‘ swords and 
staves}.”” ; 

John’s account is somewhat ambiguous on some points, as 
may be seen by comparing the versions given below. But in 





Lk. xxii. 52 a, has merely “ Jesus said to those that came unto him” 
(followed by Jn xviii. 4 6 “whom seek ye?”’). : 

1 Mk xiv. 48, Mt. xxvi. 55, Lk. xxii. 52 as emi Anoriy &EndOare 
pera payaipov kal EvA@v; Mk-Mt.+ovhddraBei pe. 

In LXX, évda seldom if anywhere (Gesen.*781—2, but see the 
sing. €vAov in Is. x. 15) means “staves,” but often “trees.” Mark, 
however, follows ordinary Greek usage as in Joseph. Beil. ii. 9. 4 
(176) where Pilate mingles his soldiers in a clamorous Jewish crowd 
“with orders not to use the sword but to strike clamourers with 
cudgels (Eider pev xpnoacOa Kodvoas, Evrous b€ raiew rods Kekpayoras 
eykeAevodpevos).”” 

This makes it not unlikely that yaxapév, in Mk’s context, may — 
mean not “swords” (which the word would mean in LXX) but 
' large “knives” or “dirks” brought by some who swelled the crowd. 
In literary Gk, payapa, if a military word, would mostly mean 
“sabre.’’ Jn avoids any word for sword by using the inclusive term 
“arms [of heavy-armed soldiers].”’ 

2 Jn XVill. 3 6 ody “Iovdas haBdv tiv oreipay Kai ex Tov apxtepéoy Kat 
[ex] ray Dapioaioy brnpéras epyera exci pera haydv Kal Naurddov Kai omov. 
The order of the words is important, and éx is ambiguous: “ Judas 
therefore, having taken the cohort, and—from the chief priests and 
from the Pharisees—fofficial] servants, cometh there with lanterns 
and torches and arms.” Here, theoretically, éx might mean “ [some] 
of.” Accordingly SS has “ Now Judas the betrayer brought with him 
a cohort and [some] of the chief priests and Pharisees and guards, and 
a multitude of the people carrying lanterns and torches, and came 
there.”” Codex a has “accepta cohorte a principibus sacerdotum et 
de Pharisaeis ministros (sic),’” b “cum accepisset a cohorte et a 
principibus sacerdotum et Pharisaeis ministros,”. Brix, “ accepta 
cohortem (sic) militum et quibusdam ex principibus sacerdotum et 
Pharisaeorum ministris,” e “cum accepisset cohortem a pontificibus 
et Pharisaeis ministros.” Some of these versions seem to take 
“ministros,” not as a separate class “servants of the temple,” but 
appositionally as meaning “ [as] assistants” (comp. Acts xiii. 5). 

Nonnus describes two classes, 1st “a shield-bearing host,” received 
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any case it describes Judas as receiving “‘the cohort}.’”’ It also 
describes Judas as “coming there with lanterns and torches 
and arms [fof war].”. ‘Arms [of war]” might include the 
Synoptic “swords.” Of “staves” John makes no mention. 
He appears to emphasize the military aspect of the principal 
part of the captors of Jesus, afterwards describing them as 
“the cohort, and the chiliarch, and the officers of the Jews®.” 





by Judas, belonging to (lit. of) the chief-priests, 2nd, an infuriated 
swarm of followers armed with staves instigated by the ots 
originating’’ Pharisees :— 

Kal otpardy domotnpa Sedeypévos apxvepnav 

kat moAvy oiotpHevtd map apyexdkov Papicaiov 

avvdpopov dddov eyov Rogumapogoy éeopov odirny 

Hrvoev aNNbrac rah Kos és nada Kirov “lovdas 

Tevxea Kal Aawmthpas €. zyov. 

‘The termination is strange—Judas (not the soldiers) being 
described as “having weapons and lights.” But this is perhaps to 
prepare for the following description of the lights, on which see 

. below, p. 485, n. 4. 

Peeper a Nos (from Homer (//. v. 831) down to Clem. Alex. ae 
means “inclining now to one side now to the other.” It suggests 
that Judas was prepared to go over to the side of Jesus at the last 
moment, if Heaven intervened for Him against the soldiers. Com- 
pare Jer. Targ. on Gen. xi. 27 “And when Nimrod cast Abram into 
the furnace of fire because he would not worship his idol, and the 
fire had no power to burn him, Haran’s heart became doubtful, 
saying, If Nimrod overcome, I will be on his side ; but if Abram over 
come, I will be on his side.” 

1 “Cohort,” omeipa. This word is Hebraized (1) (Krauss, p. 408 a). 
as ND which might be transliterated as spivah or spira, but more 
freq. (2) with aleph prefixed, (7b. p. 93 6) as TADS aspar, 1\DDS aspér, 
or, more correctly, 7|DN aspiy (besides other variations ib. pp. 94, 
497, 581). Form (1) might be confused with 7D ‘‘scribe’’; form 
(2) with pp “gather.” SS‘has Mt. xxvii. 27 nwo “gathering,” but 
Mk xv. 16 DON and sim. Jn xvill. 3. In Mt. xxvii. 27, Palest. Syr- 
has NWODp, i.e. castvum, Walton has 5Dx. See next note ad fin. 

2 Jn xviii.12. Nonnus calls “the chiliarch”’ PvAaé iepoio peAdOpov 
Xiduddos Cabéns orparijs mpopos, which indicates that he identifies 
him with (Acts iv. 1 etc.) 6 orparnyds Tov iepod, the Jewish Captain, 
or Governor, of the Temple (quite distinct from the Roman Chiliarch 
in command of the garrison in Antonia). 

Chrysostom, however, has a remark indicating that he took “the 
cohort” to be Roman, and that the Romans were brought into action 
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Here we may note that ‘“‘the cohort” is mentioned by Mark 
and Matthew later on, in describing how Jesus is regally clothed 
(in mockery) by “soldiers” (Matthew “the soldiers of the 
governor”) who “‘call together the whole of the cohort”; but 
Luke omits this, having previously described a similar regal 
clothing and mocking by “ Herod with his soldiery.” Verbally 
this is of importance as an instance of Johannine intervention. 
“The cohort” is mentioned by Luke in the Acts?, along with 
“the chiliarch,”’ as intervening to suppress a tumult; and there- 
fore Luke must have been familiar with the term as representing 
the Roman garrison regularly on duty at feast times in the 
fort Antonia which commanded the Temple. But Luke does 
not mention it anywhere in the narrative of the Passion. John 
brings it into prominence and reiterates the term. 

John’s object may be in part symbolical. Luke seems to 
have desired, by his mention of Herod as well as Pilate, to shew 
how the two fulfilled the prediction in the Psalms “‘The kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, ~ 





in an irregular way by the Jews (as Roman soldiers are said to have 
been bribed by the Jews in Mt. xxvii. 65 “Take a guard,” comp. ib. 
xxvili. 11—12): “And how did they persuade the Cohort? They 
were soldiers; accustomed to do everything for money (avdpes joav 
OTpaTaTar, xpnudrav tovety wadvTa pewedeTHKOTES). 

On the Jewish Governor of the Temple see Hastings i. 352 bd. 
He and his subordinate captains are mentioned only by Luke (xxii. 4, 
52, Acts iv. I, v. 24, 26). In Josephus Ant. xx. 6. 2, he is mentioned 
with the High Priest rods d€ repi Avaviay rov dpxtepéa Kai Tov oTpatnyor 
“Avavov Snoas. In 2 Macc. iii. 4 he is called the mrpoorarns rod icpod 
and is at enmity with the High Priest. 

In Lk. xxii- 4 rois orparnyois, used absolutely, is rendered by 
Delitzsch “the governors of the temple,” but SS has “the scribes” 
xpd, and it has been pointed out in the previous note that a form of 
“cohort” might be taken.as 15D “scribe.” In several ways.it appears 
that there might be a confusion between the Roman Chiliarch of the 
Cohort in Antonia, which overlooked the Temple, and the Jewish 
Governor of the Guard’ of the Temple. 

1 Mk xv. 16—17, Mt. xxvii. 27—9, Lk. xxiii. 11. This will be 
discussed later on. 

2 Acts xxi. 31 76 yuudpy@ ris oreipys. Other “cohorts” are called 
by special names (7b. x. I, xxvii. 1), 
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against the Lord and against his Anointed?.” 


To John, on 





' Acts iv. 26 of dpxovres ovvnyOnoar, quoted from Ps. ii. 2 and 


rep. in Acts iv. 27. 


Comp. Acts iv. 5 cvvax6jva aitay rods dpxovras, 


Any mention of a hostile “gathering together” against Christ would 
recall to Christians the thought of Ps. ii. 2. 


may have contributed to this Lucan error. 
in the following parallels :— 


Mk xv. 16—17 


oi oe oTpart@rat 
amnyayor avrov €ow THs 
avdns, 6 €or mpaitw- 
piov, Kal cuyvKadovow 
olny THY oOTEipav. Kat 
evdivaKovow avurov 


toppupay.... 


Mt. xxvii. 27—8 

TOTE ol oOTpaTi@raL 
TOU TYE MSvOS mapaha- 
Bovres TOV Inoovy eis TO 


™ pavr prov ouviyayov 
ém avTov oAny THY OT el- 
pav. kal éxdvoavtes 


(v.r. evOveavtes) avrov 


More causes than one 
But one cause is revealed 


Lk. xxili. 11 


efoudevnoas Oe avrov 
(marg. + Kal) 6 6 “Hpedns 
ov Tois oTparevpacw 
avdrov Kal éumaitas mept- 

\ > ~ \ 
Baroy eo@nra haympay 
dvémeppev adtov TO 
TlevAdt@. 


xrapida KoKKivny mept- 
é8ncav avTo. 

This is the only place where any of the Synoptists mention “the 
praetorium,”’ and here Luke omits it. The reason is, that he takes 
it to be a palace of Herod Antipas. Luke himself mentions (Acts 
xxill. 35) “the praetorium of Hevod’’ at Caesarea. But there was 
also “a praetorium of Herod” in Jerusalem. Both were built by 
Herod the'Great, and both served as residences for the Roman 

Governor. See Schiirer 1. ii. 48 (referring to Joseph. Bell. ii. 14. 8 
and il. 15. 5, Philo ii. 589 foll., where, however, both writers use the 
term ‘‘palace,”’ not ‘‘praetorium’’): “The praetorium at Jerusalem, 
in which Pilate was staying at the time of the trial and condemnation 
of Jesus Christ (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16; John xviii. 28, 33, 
xix. 9), is therefore just the well- known. palace of Herod, on the west 
side of the city.”’ 

Luke has read Mark’s narrative as follows: “The soldiers of 
Pilate led Jesus [by Pilate’s orders] to the praetorium [i.e. the palace] 
of Hevod [Antipas] in Jerusalem. Then there,was a gathering of 
the soldiers [wrongly called by Mark ‘the whole of the cohort’ and 
better called Herod’s armed men]. From this incident he has 
inferred a reconciliation between Pilate and Herod. The whole 
narrative is non-historical, but it is not fiction. Itis an antiquarian’s 
mistake. This view is suggested in Joh. Voc. 1814 c. 

John intervenes, mentioning mpa:rwpiv no less than four times 
(xviii. 28 (bis), 33, xix. 9) and shewing distinctly ee it was Race s 
official résidence. 

A Hebrew word blending the Latin or Gréek palatium with the 
Latin or Greek praetorium is very freq. in Hebrew tradition. Krauss 
(pp. 455—6) favours the latter derivation, Levy (iv. 50 6) the former. 
But the forms, paltourin etc., suggest that the Heb. was influenced 
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the other hand,. writing in later days, Herod Antipas would 
assuredly seem a poor and insignificant type of a world-ruler 
or a “king of the earth.”” Rome as the type of earthly rule 
over men’s bodies, and “the rulers of the Jews” as the type of 
the Law that claimed dominion over men’s souls, would assume 
supreme importance in their alliance against the Son of God: 
Yet even while admitting that there is a symbolistic tendency 
in John’s narrative, we may reasonably maintain that some of 
the symbolistic detail was evolved rather than invented, if we 
can shew that the Synoptic tradition of the “kiss” and the 
“sign” of Judas may have been interpreted by John as meaning 
something quite different in the original tradition. 

As regards the ‘‘sign,’”’ it has been suggested in previous 
volumes that, in Greek tradition, “sign” may have been con- 
fused with “ensign” meaning a- body of soldiers under one 
“ensign?”’; that Luke omitted this as obscure; and that John 
interpreted it as meaning a “cohort” under a “‘chiliarch.” But 
only inadequate attempts have been made to explain why John 
also omits the word “kiss,” and to investigate what John has, 
if anything, that corresponds to the pene tradition ‘“‘ Judas 
betrayed Jesus with a kiss.” 

The Johannine corresponding statement is, in effect, “Judas 
betrayed Jesus with a completely equipped body of heavy-armed 
soldzers®.”’ To express this he introduces the term “‘ arms,” hopla, 
not used elsewhere in the Gospels. In canon. LXX it mostly 
means ‘‘shields*” ; but in literary Greek the plural hopla would 
mostly mean the offensive and defensive arms of a hoplités, 





by both the Latin words. In Epictet. iii. 22. 47, the Stoic is said 
to have no rpa:rwpidioy but only the earth to lie on and a shirt, where 
there seems to be an allusion to the Latin word “praetorium,”’ used 
as a term for a magnificent country house (see Lewis and Short). 

1 See Paradosis 1365 a, Son 3260 bd, suggesting a confusion between 
onpeiov and onpaia, “ cohort” (Steph. Thes. vii. 176 Cc), comp. 3326 c. 

eB ae Xvill, 3 pera. . O7A@v. ; 

“Omdov does a occur in the Pentateuch. In the historical 

books it mostly mean “shield.” Elsewhere it occasionally means 
offensive weapons. 
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BO. 2. heavy-armed soldier!. Now when the Hebrew noun 
“arms,’’ neshek, is used in this sense as it often is—meaning 
“military equipment,”’ ‘weapons’ ’—it is almost identical with 
the Hebrew noun “‘kiss,”’ and the Hebrew verb “equip with 
arms” is identicalwith the Hebrew verb “kiss.” 

Nor is this all. Even an ordinary reader of John, if he 
compares his narrative with that of the Synoptists, might well 
‘ask why the former takes the trouble to insert that the men 
had two kinds of lights with them (‘‘lanterns and torches’’), 
whereas the Synoptists mention no lights at all. And even 
those who are accustomed to the long paraphrases of the Fourth 
Gospel by Nonnus may be reasonably surprised at the extra- 
ordinary length of the lantern-torch-paraphrase given below’. 





1 Tt is freq. used thus in Macc., in which the word is about as 
freq. as in the whole of canon. LXX. 

2 Gesen. 676 6 “kiss”’ Apw, “ weapons” pw). 

3 Gesen. 676 gives pW) vb “equip” as occurring only in 1 Chr. 
xii. 2, 2 Chr. xvii. 17, Ps. lxxviii. 9—the last, a difficult passage but 
much commented on in Midrash, which illustrates the three passages 
by one another. In Job xxxix. 21 “to meet the a/med men (or, the 
weapons) (pw)? Aq. and Theod. have ém)ov. 

4 “Lantern,” davds (not in LXX), occurs only here in N.T. Chry- 
sostom says that Jesus, “being in the midst [of them], blinded their 
eyes” miraculously, so that even their “lanterns” did not avail them, 
till He came forward and spontaucpuely made them see Him. Nonnus, 
after saying that Judas came revyea kai Naumrtnpas Exar, returns to the 
“Janterns,’ not mentioning the word but defining the thing in nine 
lines of astonishing paraphrase :— 
Kal OudoaToAos av7np 

xXepol modvomepeecot perdpovov addos em’ Gro 
dMiyvor évdoutyor dvewookemés dyyos deipav, 

dyyos, Omep Sovdxecow aporBaiovcs cuvdmtov 

muKkva pepiCopévoror yépov KukA@oaTo TéKT@Y 

_ dorepdev pipnua kai eixehov 6€€i Kdopo- 

percoharys 60¢ Avxvos dpofuyéos Sia KdAmou 

6&0 dos modvemdy bd oKémas Extohs wéprar, 
dkpopaves weddyife modvaxides aAdpevoy Pas. : 

One’s first impression after reading this, and Wetstein’s long note 
or excursus on the ancient and modern meanings of gavds (first 
“torch,” then “lantern”’) is, that Nonnus is influenced by nothing 
but pedantry. Buta closer study of it indicates that he may be 
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Now it happens that the only important passage in Scripture 
containing this ambiguous word in the form of a verb meaning 
“hiss” or “aym” refers to the “children of Ephraim’ who 
“being armed and carrying bows, turned back in the day of 
battlet.” Early Christian poets might apply this to the soldiers 
who arrested Jesus, whom John calls “the cohort,” adding that 
they “departed back”’ and “‘fell to the ground?.” Though this 
application is improbable in itself, it is less improbable than 
that John invented the “falling,” and much less improbable 
than that ‘“‘the cohort” did thus actually “fall.” 

But there is a third meaning of the ambiguous verb, 
probably incorrect etymologically, but recognised by Ibn Ezra 
and Rashi’. This is “kindle” or “burn.” A Christian poet 
might say that the Jews kindled their “lanterns and torches” 
to seek, and yet not to find, their own Messiah, the Light of 
the World—walking, as Isaiah said, in the flame of their own 
fire, only to ‘lie down in sorrow*.” Another form of this 
kindling of lights is found in the Gospel of Peter®. Later on we 
shall come to the ‘‘kindling around” of a fire in connection with 
the temptation and fall of Peter, where poetic influence may be 
discerned mixed with narrative of fact®. 

The Greek for “‘lantern” is a Hebraized word, very frequent 
in Hebrew tradition, and occasionally used in Aramaic, occurring 





suggesting a simile, likening the Jews with their lanterns, seeking 
the Light of-the World, to a human lantern, sheltering from the wind 
a frail rush-light, ‘“‘mimicking the stars and likening itself to the 
(?) swiftly-moving (d&¢i) Cosmos.’ ’Oévs might be an epithet of “‘ fire ”’ 
or ‘“‘sun,”’ etc., but I have not found it as an epithet of kdécpos. 

ft Ps, lcxvill: 9: SS |mexvin 7: 

3 See Ps. Ixxviii. 21, Is. xliv. 15, on which Ibn Ezra says “oy, 
He kindleth it. Comp. mpw2 ‘was kindled’ (Ps. xxviii. 21).” 
Oxf. Conc. xaiew, dvdnrew, takes the same view (see also Oxf. Conc. 
Index to Ben Sira, éckaiew). Gesen. 9696 takes py as from pdyy. 

4 Is. 1, 11 ‘‘ Ye that kindle a fire...ye shall lie down in sorrow,” 

5 Evang. Pety. § 5 (ed. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D.) repujpyovro | 
d€ modXol pera AVyVaY vopiCovres Ore VUE eat, ~reody Te (for émécavro). 
On this the Editor says “Comp. Isa. lix. 10 cai recotvtai év peonuBpia 
as €v pecovuxtia. It also seems an echo of Jn xviii. 3, 6 épyera deel 


pera havev cai A\aurddov...Kai recay yapai.” 


6 See Son 3369 a—e. 
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in a story that Vespasian kindled lanterns, by way of omen, for 
Rome, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, and found that only the 
lantern for Jerusalem would burn—a prophecy of its destruction 
by fire?. 

_ Returning to the Johannine use of the term “cohort,’’ not 
after the arrest of Jesus (as in Mark and Matthew2) but before, 
we conclude that the evidence of Hebraic influence as to other - 
words in the context strengthens the hypothesis of Hebrew 
influence as to this particular word. In Greek, a ‘“‘cohort,”’ if 
taken exactly, would have meant some six hundred men, an, 
impossible number here, but the above-mentioned Hebraized 
spira, aspir or aspdr, might be used loosely for any body of 
Roman soldiers from a maniple to a legion?. The Hebrew word 
is variously spelt, and might be confused with other Hebrew 
words meaning (I) “a mixed crowd, or collection of people,” 
(2) “guards,” (3) ‘‘scribes4.”” Luke gives us the impression 
that the crowd was of this mixed nature?. 

The evidence indicates that John is almost certainly wrong, 
and that he should have mentioned the Jewish guard of the. 
Temple. But, so far from inventing, he appears to be taking 
great pains to follow ancient tradition—interpreted’ by him in 





1'See Levy iv. 65 0. on DID 2.€. ghavos. 

2 Mk xv. 16, Mt. xxvii. 27. 

3 See Krauss p. 93, Levy i. 1296. Krauss p. 408a calls it 
manipulus. 

4 See above, p. 481, n. I; SDN means “collect,’’ and n\piDs (Gesen.. 
63 and Levy i. 127) “learned assemblies,” “assemblies of the wise’ ; 
' §)DEDN (Gesen. ib.) = (Numb. xi. 4) a collection or rabble of the camp- 
followers (comp. Nonn. éopor 6dirnv) attending Hebrews at the Exodus. 
Curet. and SS have the form w7pDs for “captains” in Lk. xxii. 4. 

Mention may also be made of the word omaOdpuos, PONDS 
(Levy i. 130 “satelles qui spatham seu ensem gestaret’’) connected 
with (Lev. 7. on Ley. iv. 3, Wi. p. 35) Shebna (Is. xxii. 15) the 
“tveasuver (or, steward)’ who is “over the house (7.e. the Temple),” 
called elsewhere (Is. xxxvi. 3) “the scribe.’ Lev, vy. says he was 
chosen “the chief of the spathavii” “zum obersten Spateltrager,” 
Kopns omabdpus. 

5 That is to say Luke in his second mention of the crowd (xxii. 52) 
when he no longer calls it dydos (as in xxii. 47) but defines its com- 
ponent parts. 


”» 


\ 
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accordance with a version that happened to suit a magniloquent 
symbolism which represented Christ’s captors as “falling on the 
ground.” 





§ 2. The words and acts of Jesus during the arrest 


Mark represents Jesus as having uttered nothing to Judas 
on any occasion!, and nothing to anyone on this occasion except 
the words (above quoted) ‘‘As against a robber have ye come 
out with swords and staves to seize me?” followed by “‘I was 
. daily with you...and ye took me not; but—that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled2.”” From the last part of this Luke seriously 
differs—a difference discussed elsewhere, as to which John 
seems to take the Marcan view’. 

But a more important difference relates to the Johanne 
account of the acts of Jesus, which describes Him as not waiting 
to have Himself pointed out by the kiss of Judas, but coming 
out in front of the disciples of His own accord and saying 
“Whom seek ye?” and avowing that He is Jesus of Nazareth, 
and finally saying “If therefore ye seek me, let these go4.” 
In this story, Judas, instead of rushing forward and (osten- 
tatiously) “kissing>” Jesus so as to reveal Him to the soldiers, 





1 John represents Jesus as having said to Judas (xiii. 27) “ What 
thou doest do more quickly,” some time before the arrest. Judas 
is also addressed by Jesus in the Anointing at Bethany (xii. 7 des, 
sing.). Mt. xxvi. 50, Lk. xxii. 48 represent Jesus as addressing- 
Judas at the moment of the arrest. 


2 Mk xiv. 49 

kal _npépav env 
mpos tmas ev To lep@ 
diddoKov Kal ovK €kpa- 
ThoaTé pe: GAN iva 
TwAnpobdaw ai ypagai. 


Mt. xxvi. 55 b—56 a 

ka@” nuepav ev Te 
iep@ exadeCouny bda- 
TK@Y KalOvK expari ware 
pe. ToUTO dé ddov yé- 
yovev va mAnpobaow 
ai ypapal rov roodpn- 


TOV. 


Liesodin 53 


xa? TeEpav évros 
pou ped tuov ev Tt? 
iep@ OUK efereivare Tas 
xetpas er €peé: an’ 
avrn eotly bpov y opa 
kai 7 €Eovcia Tod oKd- 
TOUS. 


8 See Law pp. 146—7 where it is maintained that Mark’s aposio- 
pesis represents the original, and that John favoured this idiom 


(Joh. Gr, 2105—11). 


4 ‘Jn xvili- 8, 


| 


5 Mk xiv. 45, Mt. xxvi. 49 xarepidnoev, Lk. xxii. 47 prynoa. 


Karagpidém means 
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“stands” back at first along with them, and then recoils in awe 
along with them when they all “fall on the ground!.” 
___ Two courses are heré open to a reasonable reader. He may 
either (I) put the whole of John’s account aside as a pure 
invention, or (2) take some trouble (and there is need of a great 
deal) in attempting to put himself into the Evangelist’s position. 
If he decides on the latter, then he must begin by asking what 
modifications in the traditional narrative John would necessarily 
make if he interpreted the Synoptic ‘“‘kiss” as meaning “armed 
men” or “arms.” Luke, alone of the Synoptists, describes 
Judas as drawing near to Jesus ‘to kiss him’’—whereas Mark 
and Matthew insert a salutation between the ‘‘coming”’ and 
the ‘‘ kissing.” In Luke’s sentence—the hypothetical Johannine 
equivalent, ‘‘soldiers,”’ being substituted for “‘kiss’’—a very 
slight change would convert the words into “There drew near 
Jesus to the soldiers®.”’ Why did He “draw near to the soldiers” ? 
To intercede with them (it might be replied) that they might 
“permit” the disciples “ to depart?.”’ 

This view supposes the intercession (‘‘permit’’) to be purely 
inferential—a Johannine attempt to supply what Jesus said | 
when He thus stepped forward in front of the disciples. But 
John may have had some textual basis for it. For Luke has 
an imperative “permit” attributed to Jesus in the parallel 





embraced”’ so that Jesus was detained by the embrace. Philo 
distinguishes (i. 480) carapidnua from “a true kiss (yynoiouv diAnuaros),”” 
and says (i. 478) “As [the word] horse ((h)ippos) is not in pouch (mars- 
ippos) so philein is not in cata-philein’—a strong thing to say, but 
instructive as indicating the dislike that would be felt by a writer 
of literary Greek to use the word as Mark uses it. 

1 Jn xviii. 5—6 “And Judas also...was standing with them. 
When therefore...they went backward and fell to the ground.” 
“They”? appears to include “Judas’’—unless we suppose him to 
be alone still standing while the soldiers go back and fall on the 
ground. 

2 According to this Johannine view, Lk xxii. 47 mponpxero avrovs 
was misplaced and misapplied. Lk. applied it to Judas “going 
before” the multitude, but it should have been applied to Jesus 
“soing before”? His disciples. 

3 Jn xviii. 8 apere rovrovs imayew. 
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context. It is very variously interpreted and very difficult?. 
Codex } has two renderings, one of which is “‘ Permit this man 
[to go]%.” The tradition that originated this may very well” 
have been rendered by John ‘‘ Permit these men [to go}.”’ 

It happens that the Greek word for “permit” here used by 
Luke is identical, in some forms, with the Greek word for' 
“heal*,” And this may help to explain the very great difficulty 
that Luke, at this point, relates a miraculous “healing” of a 
man struck by the sword of one of Christ’s followers, which is 
omitted by the other three Evangelists. Another possible 
cause of confusion is the imperative ‘“‘permit,’ which may 
sometimes mean “Hold!” “Let be!” “Enough!” In that 
sense, it might be addressed to the striker of the blow®. These 





1 Lk. xxii. 51 care. In N.T. édw occurs only in Lk. and Acts, 
apart from Mt. xxiv. 43, I Cor. x. 13. Lk. iv. 41 eia is parall. to 
Mk i. 34 #puev. We may assume that the original of Luke’s éare 
would be, in most Greek Christian tradition, dere (which LXX 
has in Dan. iv. 15 (12) agst Theod. éd¥are). ‘ 

* Lk. xxii. 51, SS “enough as far as this (man),’’ Walton Syr. 
“satis est ad hanc usque rem [processisse].”” The Latin vss (except 
Vulg. and Brix. and d “sinite”) have “sine.” 

’ “Respondens autem Jesus dixit: Dimitie eum. Et tetigit 
aurem ejus et sanavit eum. Ait autem Jesus: Sine usque hoc.” 

* See 3 Macc. v. 18 rivos vexev airias idOnoav (so Swete) oi 
‘Tovdaio. This, taken by itself, would mean “the Jews were healed.” 
But it means “ weve permitted (v.r. ea@noar) to survive (mepi8eBiax dres).”? 
The passive is rare, but occurs in Clem.'/Rom. § 55 nmjoaro (Judith) 
-..€aOnvar advriy eéedOciv. Such a phrase as jjrncato [rod] éabnva 
[v.t. ia@jva], meaning “that the disciples might be permitted [to 
depart], might be confused with a request ‘‘with a view to healing.” 

> See Son 3353 (iv) f foll. on aphés (des) as “a Greek word adopted 
into late Hebrew, and ambiguous in Greek as well as in Hebrew, 
since it might mean ‘dismiss,’ or ‘let go,’ or “permit,’’’ and quoting 
Mk Xv. 36 dere, parall. to Mt. xxvii. 49 des as illustrating “the 
Aramaicized aphés, being of the nature of an exclamation, and not 
a sing. imperative.”’ A feeling of this kind may perhaps explain the 
Latin sine, for sinite, in almost all the Latin versions of Lk. xxii, 51. 

Jesus may have uttered two brief phrases, one, addressed to His 
disciples, the other to His own heart, or to the Father. The first 
may have been dges “Have done!” or “Enough!” the second 
“How long!” és rod;~ Comp. Is. vi. 11, and see below, p. 493. 
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facts combine to shew that the Johannine tradition “ Permit 
these men to go,” though it may be non-historical, is not a 
fiction. It is much more, likely to be historical than is the 
Lucan hypothesis, that Jesus said to the soldiers ‘Permit me 
[to step] as far as this [wounded man].” 

In the parallel context Matthew and Luke severally record 
last utterances of Jesus to Judas!. The first mentions the 
traitor’s real purpose “‘ That for which thou art come”; the second 
mentions the pretence, ‘“‘a kiss.” A commentary on Luke 
attributed to Apolinarius connects the two thus: “He [i.e. 
Jesus] shewed to Judas—lest he should suppose himself unde- 
tected—that He does not receive him on the assumption of the 
friendship that he pretends by the kiss, but [as coming] for 
the purpose for which he has come and, [which] he desires to 
accomplish.” A last utterance of Jesus to Judas—somewhat 
similar in thought to the one in Matthew, though different in 
expression—is placed by: John at an earlier moment, ‘That 
which thou art doing do more quickly®.”” John himself admits that 
this was misunderstood by the disciples; and such an admission 
may very well explain variations and transpositions in the 
accounts of Christ’s other words and deeds on that night of 
disturbance and distraction. . 

Passing to the details of the account of the wounding of the 
- High Priest’s servant and to the sequel, we find that Mark, 
alone of the four Evangelists, records no consequent utterance of 
Jesus*. Matthew records a command to the striker to sheathe 
the sword, and a rebuke, and a saying about “‘twelve legions of 





Since Mark systematically omits many of the sayings of Jesus, 
on which Matthew and Luke expatiate, he may have not unnaturally . 
omitted these two or three obscure words, perhaps taking them as 
a mere reproach, introducing Christ’s next words “[Shame on you !] 
Do ye come out as against a robber?” 

1 Mt. xxvi. 50, Lk. xxii. 48. 

2 See Cramer on Lk. xxii. 48. “EdeuEe S€ aia... dre ovk et TovT@ 
avtov déxerar...adX én’ exeivo, ef rep je Kal Bovdrerat rod (? leg. rodro) 
émirekéoa. Either érz or érep must be repeated before BovdAcra. If 
it were dm, then the meaning would be that Jesus desired the 
accomplishment. 

Saini xan 27. : 4 Mk xiv. 47. 
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angels,’ who would attend the Son if the Son desired it of the 
Father!. Luke records the saying (above quoted) about 
“permitting,” and also an act—a’' miracle of healing’. John 
combines a command to sheathe the sword with the words 
“The cup that the Father hath given me, (R.V.) shall I not 
drink it??”’ an utterance resembling that which the Synoptists 
place earlier, before the arrival of the soldiers. 

Reviewing the evidence, we may reasonably conclude that 
Mark is on this occasion in error, having omitted some very 
brief utterance of Jesus—which he found obscure, not only 
because it was brief, but also because he misunderstood the 
circumstances that elicited it. His text, as has been shewn in 
a previous volume, favours the view that Mark regarded the 
blow as accidentally struck by one of Christ’s enemies, not by 
a disciple*. In Mark, the wounding of the servant is introduced 
with a “but,” which may very’ well imply a parenthesis to this 
effect: “So they laid hands on Jesus and held him fast (But 
[I should have said that, in the general confusion] one of the 
men on duty®, having hastily drawn his sword®, cut off the ear 





1 Mt. xxvi. 52—3.. Ske sol 5 1. 

3 Jn xviii. 11, see above, p. 459 foll. 

4 See Corrections 479—81. 

5 “Men on duty.” See Corrections 479 quoting many instances : 
of mapeorn«dres including Mk xv. 35, 39. 

6 Mk xiv. 47 oracauevos tiv pdyapay, “having drawn the sword 
[by his side|” could not mean “having drawn a knife.” See Corvec- 
tions 480. Lk. xxii. 36—8 indicates that there happened to be “two 
swords,” and no more, among the whole of the disciples., Jn xviii. 10 
(“Simon Peter having a sword”) implies that the “having” was 
casual. 

As regards Mt. xxvi. 51 dwéomacev, Matthew’s context indicates 
that he took it to mean “dvew his sword”; but the conclusion 
arrived at in Corrections 481 a is that a Greek writer, “so far as 
LXX and Hemsterhuys (on Lucian Deor, Dial. xx. 5) enable us to 
judge,” could not rightly use the active of droomdy in this sense. 
In Goodspeed it always means “tear or, draw away.” To this must 
be added the negative evidence of Steph. Thes., and of Wetstein 
(who illustrates Mark’s use of omacduevos—but not Matthew’s use of 
aréoragev, which ought to mean “he wrested a sword” out of some 
one’s hand). 
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of the servant of the high priest). And Jesus said unto them, 
Are ye come out as against a fobber...?” 

Let us suppose that the words omitted by Mark verbally 
resembled those preserved here by Luke, “Thus far,’ but 
differed in thought, being really “How far!” i.e. “How long !” 
an exclamation elsewhere imputed to Jesus by &ll the Synop- 
tistst. We may suppose it to have been used absolutely as it 
is sometimes in Scripture?. If so, it would seem to have been 
—or to have been in part—an exclamation of spiritual rebuke 
because His disciples had misunderstood Him.’ According to 
Luke, Jesus had just told them to “buy a sword®.”’ If so, they 
were now taking Him at His word and using ‘“‘a sword.” In 
any case, they were disobeying the spirit of His general doctrine. 
The sense of failure might make Him exclaim “ How long!” 

But this would not be clear to those. who did not realise 
Christ’s lifelong aim and object, and His sense (at the moment) 
of failing to attain it. Matthew interprets the words as merely 
rebuking a resort to the arm of the flesh, like the rebuke in 
Jeremiah ‘‘Cursed is the man that trusteth in man and maketh 
flesh his arm*”’; and he represents Jesus as going on to use 
language about the legions of God similar to that'in Chronicles 
“With us is the Lord ourGod to helpus and to fight our battles®.” 
He also makes it clear (though not consistently®) that the sword 
was wielded by ‘“‘one of those with Jesus,’ whom Jesus bids, in 
language resembling that of Ezekiel, to “cause it [t.e. the 
sword] to return to its place’.” 





1 Mk ix. 19 (bis), Mt. xvii. 17 (bis), Lk. ix. 41 “How long shall 
I be with you...?” 

2 Is. vi. 11, Hab. it, 6, Ps. vi. 3,-xe-13 (‘nid 1p); also Numb: 
xxiv. 22 (AD Ty) (Gesen. 607 b, 554 4). 

3 Lk. xxii. 36. 

4 Jerem. xvii. 5. 5 Mt. xxvi. 53—4, 2 Chr. xxxii. 8. 

6 Mt. xxvi. 51 dwéomacey should have been éowdcaro, but Matthew 
appears to have combined a tradition (1) about a man “ drawing 
(éomdcarto)” his own sword, rv paxaipay avrod, with another (2) about 
a man “wresting away (daéomace)” some one else’s sword. 

7 Mt. xxvi. 52 dmdotpeov thy paxaipay cov cis Tov Témov avTis, 
comp. Ezek. xxi. 5 “I have drawn forth my sword out of its sheath, 
it shall not veturn any more,” ¢&éoraca rd éyxeupididy pou €k Tod KoAcod 
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Luke, according to our hypothesis of an original tradition 
containing “how long,’’ decides to render it literally, with a 
slight alteration converting “As far as what?” into “As far as 
_ this!” meaning “As far as this [person}1!” Hence he infers 
that Jesus asked that He should be “‘allowed” to go “‘as far as 
this [person]” in order to heal him. It has been shewn above 
that, in Greek, “to be healed” may be identical with “‘to be 
allowed?.’’ Besides this identity, the ‘‘restoring (or, causing 
to return) to its place,’ which Matthew connects with a “sword,” 
is capable of being connected with the severed ‘‘ear.’”’ Luke 
appears to have thus connected it. This explains not only why 
Luke inserts a restoration of the ear to its place, but also why he 
omits the command to restore the sword to its place. He appears 
to have confused the two, and to have substituted the former 
for the latter. 

As regards the command to sheathe the sword John follows 
Matthew, but substitutes “sheath” for “place.” 

The exclamation “‘How long!” may seem to some hardly 
appropriate for the Saviour at such a moment. On an earlier 





avrov, ovk dmoorpéer ovxérs and ib. 30 “cause it to return to its 
sheath,” LXX simply daéorpede, omitting “to its sheath.” Mt. has 
tomos for KoXeds. : 

* The Heb. “How long?” used absolutely in aposiopesis (Gesen. 
554%, 607 6), though mostly rendered by LXX éws mére; is rendered 
in Hab. ii. 6 ws tivos; If a Greek tradition gave rov; for rivos; 
the rarity of this use of rod might induce Luke to amend it into 
rovrov. It occurs in Soph. Oed. Col. 412 xdvovea rod reyes; Where 
it is emphatic, as it would be also here. 

This hypothesis suggests an explanation of the tradition, peculiar 
to Luke (xxii. 49), that “those round Jesus seeing what was going to 
happen said, ‘Lord, shall we stvike with the sword?’” Tt may have 
sprung from one of many attempts to explain “Lord, how long ?” 
on the supposition that it was uttered by the disciples: “How long, 
O Lord, shall we stand idle? ‘Wilt thou that we strike with the 
sword ?” 

2 See above, p. 490, n. AM InMbsrexiva rr “bert (B9n),”” 
LXX ocyoddoare, Sym. édoare, Aq. has id@nre. This might seem to 
be for ¢d@nre, but Aq. appears to have identified man, “be slack,” 
with NB, “heal,” as LXX does in Job. xii. 21 “slackeneth,” LXX 


d+ 
tacaTo. 
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occasion, just before the healing of the demoniac, who could 
not be healed by His disciples because of their want of faitht1— 
with His disciples behind Him, ashamed of their want of success, 
and the hostile crowd before Him exulting in their failure—it 
might seem intelligible that He should exclaim, ‘“O faithless 
generation, How long shall I be with you?” But here, where 
Jesus is on the point of being taken away from His disciples, 
and from His enemies too, into the region of death, this meaning 
of the cry seems less applicable. 

Possibly it has a further application. ‘How long!” occurs © 
several times in psalmodic or prophetic exclamations, half 
questioning, half expostulating, concerning the delay of the 
Lord to put forth His arm to redeem His people. But there 
is one passage in Isaiah where it is more a question than an 
expostulation, and where the prophet sees revealed to him, in 
a vision, the glory of the Lord, and his own failure to make 
that glory clear to the blind people around him, and to make 
them see the terrible and desolating punishment impending on 
their blindness. As the outcome of all, in reply to his question 
“Lord, how long?” he receives the reply ‘‘ Until cities be waste 
without inhabitant, and houses without man, and the land be- 
come utterly waste, and the Lord have removed men far away, © 
and the forsaken places be many in the midst of the land?.”’ 

Now all the Synoptists agree that Jesus, early in His career, 
quoted (freely) the preceding words in this passage of Isaiah 
(“hear ye indeed, but understand not”) in order to illustrate 
His own failure to teach the truth to a large part of His country- 
men?; and John also quotes the words toward the close of his 
account of Christ’s public teaching to shew how and why that 
teaching failed to reach many to whom it was directed?. 

We ought not therefore to dismiss hastily the suggestion 
that Jesus, in the moment when He became a prisoner, quoted, 
from the same prophecy, this passionate appeal. For in that 
moment there had arrived that crisis which He had anticipated 





1 Mk ix. 19, Mt. xvii. 17, Lk. ix. 41. 

2 Ts. vl. II—I2. ' 

3 Mk iv. 12, Mt. xiii, 13, 15, Lk. viii. ro. 4) mca 40; 
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and feared. He had divided His countrymen. He had brought | 
“not peace but a sword!.” In that moment He saw cities in _ 
Palestine ‘‘waste without inhabitant” and men “removed far 
away” by the Roman conquerors. Nor can we conceive that 
it was possible for Him not to have seen in the blow struck by 
Peter a prospect of evil for His own followers and a temporary 
triumph for ‘“‘the ruler of this world.” For their-sakes, there- 
fore, as well as for the sake of His own countrymen, and for 
the cause of truth, Jesus might exclaim “How long!” It was 
not an exclamation of faithlessness. On the contrary, Hebrew 
precedent and Jewish tradition stamped it as implying belief 
in ultimate deliverance, since “how long?” in the mouth of 
a Prophet or Psalmist of Israel, implied the conviction “not 
for ever.” ; 


§ 3. “They all left him,” in Mark ; 
If Mark had not added “and fled,” we might, by a somewhat 
unnatural though grammatical rendering of the verb “leave,” 
or “‘let go,’ have interpreted him as meaning that all the 
guards “‘left their hold on” Jesus; as in the Acts it is said that 
the centurion and his men “departed from Paul” when they 
were on the point of scourging him, and that the chief-captain 
“was afraid’.’’ That fear was caused by the question “Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman?” In the 
case of Jesus, fear might be regarded as caused, at all events _ 
for a few moments, by something in His presence and address. 
And it will be seen that John takes this view :— 


Mk xiv. 50 Mt. xxvi. 56 Lk. xxii. 53—4 Jn xviii. 6 
And they (i.e. Then the dis- Omits. They (ie. the 
the disciples) all ciples all left him soldiers) went a- 


left him and fled. and fled. way baciewatan 


and fell to the 


5 
“ 
; 





ground’. 
t Mtinx34, comp. Lk. xii. 51, 
4 Acts xxii, 25—o, 
8 Mk xiv. 50 Mt. xxvi. 56 Jn xviii. 6 . 
,, Kat abévres adrov Tote of  pa@nral annOay eis Ta dice | 
epuyov madvres. [marg.+adrod] mdvres al 2recav Xapai. 


apévres avrov epvyov. 
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Matthew, by inserting “ disciples,” suggests that perhaps he 
feared lest, without such an insertion, some might interpret the 
original of Mark’s phrase as “‘[the soldiers] letting him go.” Luke 
has, at this point, a tradition peculiar to himself, that Jesus said 
to the guards, in effect, “Suffer me [to go] as far as this wounded 
man” and that this request was granted. If therefore he had 
inserted anything in his own person about “letting go’’ it 
would probably have been “And they [i.e. the guards] suffered 
him [to go]. But he does not contradict Mark and Matthew by 
‘inserting their own word—‘leave”’ or “‘let-go’”’—in so different 
a context! | 

Instead of the ambiguous word “‘/eft” in Mark and Matthew, 
John has ‘“‘they went away backward.’ But this, too, is 
ambiguous. For it might mean either “the disciples turned — 
back from following” or ‘‘the soldiers fell back from seizing.’’ 
Mark adds “They fled.’’ This is no longer ambiguous. The 
parallel John adds ‘‘and fell on the ground.” This, too, is not 
ambiguous. But “fled” and “‘fell”’ might both be derived from 
an original Hebrew “‘fall,’’? meaning “‘fall away’ or “desert.” 
This is thrice rendered by “fice” in LXX, though Aquila and 
Symmachus would render it by “fall” or “desert®.’’ There 
appears to be sometimes in “fall” a meaning antithetical to 
““stand”’ in the sense of “‘stand fast,’’ so that “‘fall’’ means, not 
“fall on the field of battle,” but “fall off (or fatl)’’—as in Paul’s 
saying “‘To his own master he [i.e. the servant] standeth or 
falleth®.”’ And the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to play on 
the physical and the spiritual meaning of the word when it first 





> 


' 1 For adinus meaning “let go a captive,’ 
I Mace. xiii. 16, 19. Luke (xxii. 51) uses éda. 

2 See Jerem. xxxvil. 13, 14, Xxxvili. 19, LXX getyo. In Jerem. 
xxxix. 9 “those that fell away (R.V. the deserteys) that fell away to 
him,’ LXX is missing. In 2 K. xxv. 11 A.V. “the fugitives (R.V. 
those that fell away) that fell away to the king of Babylon,” the 
renderings vary, but LXX repeats eurimrev. It is used absol. in 
1 S. xxix. 3 (‘‘he [David] fell away [from Saul],’” LX X evérecev rpos 
yé, Vulg. ‘deserted to me’’). In Jerem. xxxvii. 13 LXX qevyes Aq. 
has simtes, Sym. avropodeis (Sim. Xxxviil. FQ). 

3 Rom. xiv. 4. 
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reminds us of faithless Israel ‘‘ whose limbs fell in the wilder- 
ness” and then adds the warning ‘“‘that no man fall after the 
same example of disobedience!.’’ There appears to be an 
underlying thought of ‘‘falling away” from the Lord. 

Let us suppose that there were early differences of opinion 
about Christ’s warning to the disciples, expressed by Mark and 
Matthew in the words “Ye all shall stumble?.”” It is supported 
by a prophecy. But the prophecy (from Zechariah, “‘the sheep 
shall be scattered”’) mentions not “stumbling,” but “‘scattering*.”’ 
Mark and Matthew might regard it as being fulfilled when the 
disciples scattered in flight, falling away from their Master?*. 
But there is a want of verbal correspondence between the 
prediction of Zechariah and that of Jesus. 

Luke omits the prediction about ‘‘stumbling” in his parallel 
to Mark. Probably here (as elsewhere) Luke takes_a more © 
serious view than Mark does of the nature of ‘“‘stumbling®.” 
He has inserted a prediction of the same kind, but he uses 
a different metaphor—that of Satan “sifting” the disciples®. 
It is perhaps for these reasons that he omits the Marcan 
tradition here, about the flight of the disciples. 

In these circumstances we might naturally anticipate that 
John would intervene. And he appears to do so, as regards 
both the “scattering” and the “stumbling.” As to the 
“scattering,” he represents Jesus as saying ‘“‘Ye shall be 
scattered. ..and shall leave me alone, and [yet] I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me?.” This, when fulfilled, fulfils 
the prophecy “‘the sheep shall be scattered,’ omitted by Luke. 
As to the “stumbling,” the Fourth Gospel intervenes in two 
ways. First, Jesus says to the disciples ““These things have 
I spoken unto you that ye may not stumble®,” thus contradicting 
Mark and Matthew in the letter—though not in the spirit—by 
saying that, in the more serious sense of “‘stumbling so as to 
fall,” the disciples would not “ stumble.” 





1 Heb. iii. 17, iv. 11. 2 Mk xiv. 27, Mt. xxvi. 31. 

3 Zech. xiii. 7. 4 Mk xiv. 50, Mt. xxvi. 56, Lk. om. 
5 See Law p. 127. 6 Lk xxi. 31. 

7 Jn xvi. 32. 2 fiaisials ach 
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But while thus deprecating for the Eleven the destiny of 
“stumbling so as to fall,’ John might naturally have in view 
the contrast between them and Judas, whose “stumbling” was 
to end in “‘falling,’’ according to the words of the Psalmist, 
“When evil-doers came upon me (LXX draw near against me) 
to eat up my flesh, [even] mine adversaries and my foes, they 
stumbled and fell?.” From this Psalm Origen quotes when 
commenting on the words of Jesus to Judas ‘“‘ What thou doest, 
do more quickly.” He apparently believes that Judas fulfilled 
this prophecy. Fresh from a profane ‘‘eating of the flesh” of 
Jesus, and joining himself with His “‘adversaries and foes,” 
Judas became one of those who “‘stumbled and _ fell?.” 
Origen’s comment on the Johannine passage mentioning the. 
“falling” is not extant; but his remarks help us to understand 
how John might have been influenced by the Psalm in question 
so as to introduce a detail about ‘“‘stumbling,’”’ in connection 
with Christ’s arrest. It is very different, in fact, from anything 
in the older Gospels; but, in word, it appears capable of being 
extracted from a new interpretation of old Christian traditions 
in the light of Hebrew poetry. 





1 Ps, xxvii. 2. Note that in Jn xviii. 6 “to the ground,” xapai, 
might be added by John to (Ps. xxvii. 2) érecav as it is by LXX in 
Dan. li. 46. There, the LXX adds it merely for emphasis. Here, 
in an obscure tradition, John might desire to make the meaning 
clear (not “fell away,” but literally “fell flat on the ground’’). - 

2 Orig. Lomm. ii. 456 quoting Jn xiii. 27. In the context, 
Origen says “I think also that the 26th (Heb. 27th) Psalm is uttered 
as a prophecy on the part of the Saviour in connection with the 
season of His Passion, and in the moment when the evil one with all 
the soldiers of his host was contending against Him; for when He 
saw them arming themselves against Him,...He says (Ps. xxvii. I—3 
(LXX)) ‘The Lord is my light...in this do I hope.’”’ Origen’s own 
words, mavorparei and drdrCopévovs, together with some of those 
quoted (mapardénra, mapepBodn, and médeuos) give a military aspect 
to the passage which accords with the Johannine mention of (xviii. 12) 
“the cohort and the chiliarch.”’ 
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§ 4. “A certain young man,” im Mark* 

If this story is to be taken literally, it is necessary to ask 
why Mark mentions this “‘young man” at all, without telling. 
us more about him;* why Matthew and Luke do not mention 
him; and how it came to pass that on a cold night—for we 
know that it was cold?—the man was wearing nothing but a 
light linen garment in the open air. If it is to be taken meta- 
phorically, then the linen garment is like that mentioned in 
Revelation, ‘‘Buy of me white garments...that the shame of 
thy nakedness be not made manifest,’ ‘Blessed is he that 
watcheth and keepeth his garments,’ “The fine linen is the 
righteous acts of the saints’. In that case, the narrative 
suggests that this young man did not “watch and keep his 
garments,” but failed in the moment of trial. He “began to 
follow4,” in the procession, but was seized. Then, instead of 
imitating Jesus, he extricated himself from the guards and fled, 
leaving his “‘linen garment” in their hands. He had no other 
clothing. Now therefore he was “naked.” This would be 
a brief poetic summary of that which befell Peter at this crisis. 
No one of the disciples went so far in courage at the moment. 
No one fell so low in the sequel. 

How, if at all, does John intervene as to the story of this 
“follower” of Christ, left ““naked”? On the supposition that 
it is Peter, we may reply that perhaps he intervenes later on, 
after the Resurrection, dramatically and supplementarily, in 
a positive instead of negative way. Mark shews us the un- 
clothing of Peter. John shews us the reclothing. With the 
exception of Matthew’s parable about good works including 
the clothing of the ‘“‘naked®,” the word “naked” occurs nowhere 





1 Mk xiv. 51—2 kai veavioxos. tis cuvnKkodovder avT@ mepiBeBAnuévos 
owddva emi yupvod, kai Kparovow airdv, 6 b€ Karadiray Thy owddva yuprds 
epuyev. 

It seems as if Mark meant, “I have said ‘they all fled.’ But 
that was not quite true. One did not at first ‘flee.’ He began to 
follow in the crowd, but in the end he, too, ‘fled’—naked, and leaving 
his linen garment behind him.” 

2 Jn xviii. 18, and see Mk xiv. 54. 

3 Rev. ill. 18, xvi. 15, xix. 8. 4 Mk xiv. 51 cuvnkodovde. 

5 Mt. xxv. 36—44. 
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in the Gospels except in this passage of Mark, and in that passage 
of the Fourth Gospel which describes the eager return of the 
penitent Peter to the Master whom he had denied: ‘‘ When 
Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his coat about 
him—for he was naked—and cast himself into the sea!.’’’ The 
word for “coat,” ependutés, confirms the impression that the 
Evangelist is writing symbolically. It is used by Aquila to 
represent “‘ephod?.”’ In the New Testament it occurs nowhere 
except in this Petrine story. The earliest Christian writers never 
use it; but Tatian uses a similar word, ependuma, to describe 
immortality as the robe that is the overclothing of mortality. 
In concluding this comparison between Mark and John as 
to their traditions about “nakedness,” it may be well to point 
out that there is also a noteworthy similarity of word, along 
with dissimilarity of context, in their uses of the word rendered 
in John “standing by” a little later on: “One of the officers, 
standing by, struck Jesus with the palm of his hand*.” It 
means, literally, “one that stands by the side of,” i.e. “attends 
on.’ Lucian, using this word, describes Hermes as “attendant 
on Zeus” and “attendant on the law-court®.”” Now in Mark we 





Pai pcs 7, ; 

2 See Notes 2999 (xvii) m—n “Jn’s unique use of emevdvrns 
(xxi. 7) is all the more remarkable because it does not appear to be 
a vernacular word in contemporary Greek, being non-occurrent in 
the Indices to the Papyri of the Egypt Expil. and the Berlin Urk. up 
to the beginning of this present year (1907). [This is still true, 
1917.] Wetstein (on Jn) and Steph. Thes. allege it from Greek 
tragedy and from Greek scholiasts, but not from intervening litera- 
ture. Westcott says ‘the word was adopted in later Hebrew for 


the “frock” of labourers.’ But he alleges no evidence. Krauss’ 
index does not give it; nor does Wetstein’s long note on its various 
and disputed meanings.”’ See n. 5 ad fin. on éemevdvrns and hévrioy 


as Christ’s gifts to the apostles. 

3 Tatian Contr. Graec. § 20, adding “It is possible for everyone 
that is naked to obtain this decent covering.” Comp. 2 Cor. v. 3 ef 
ye Kai evdvodpevor ov yupvol evpeOnodpeba. 4 |n Xvill. 22. 

5 See Steph. Thes., giving as the meaning of wapeorava “ Appareo, 
Apparitoris munere fungor: ut apud Lucian. D. Deor. xxiv. I, 
Oportet Mercurium rapeordva To Avi: item mapeorava TO dicaornplo, 
In foro apparituras facere.” Jerome, from “The Gospel according 
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have seen reason to believe that the original may have been 
taken by him to mean that “one of the attendants” by accident 
struck off the ear of the High Priest’s servant. Matthew and 
Luke, on the other hand, say that the striker was one of “those 
round, or, with, Jesus.” But only John says that it was “ Peter.” 

Perhaps John, while recording such traditions of Christ's 
Passion as mentioned ‘‘striking” and “buffeting,” as well as 
“scourging,” noted Luke’s omission of that particular tradition 
(about the insolent “ striking with the palm of the hand”) which, 
as we shall see, is mentioned by Mark and Matthew, and which 
appears to allude to Messianic prophecy?. The perpetrators of 
that act are called by Mark “‘ some,” or “‘certain [persons)}.” In 
the Marcan context, this might mean “some of the Sanhedrin,” 
and the parallel Matthew (‘‘ they’’) almost obliges us to suppose 
that he took this view?. John here assigns the act to a single 
official—an ‘‘attendant” at the informal trial of Jesus in the 
court of Annas—who perpetrated it unrebuked by Annas. 
Later on, John again mentions “blows with the palm of the 
hand” as inflicted by the soldiers®.”’ ; 


to the Hebrews,” quotes the words (referring to Jesus after His 
resurrection) “Dominus autem quum dedisset simdonem servo sacer- 
dotis ivitad Jacobum....” It is suggested (Notes 2999 (xvii) k) that 
this Gospel did not speak of the servant of the priest, but spoke allusively 
about “him that stood by [the Lord|”’ on the occasion of the arrest, 
that is, Peter. If so, the writer of the Gospel is describing Jesus, 
after His resurrection, as coming to Peter first of all, before He 
appeared to James (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 5—7). The Saviour’s coming 
is metaphorically described as a restoration of the “linen garment”’ 
of righteousness. The metaphor may be illustrated from the Acts 
of Philip in Hellas § 1 75 yap év8upa brep @axev trois droaréAous 6 “Inoods 
erevduTns pdvov Av Kai dévtov, that is to say, an “ephod” wherein 
to serve God in purity (Jn xxi. 7) and a “towel” wherewith to serve 
men in humility (Jn xiii. 4—5). See Notes 2999 (xvii) m—n. Diatess. 
says that the Marcan “young man” was “wrapped in a fowel” and 
“left the towel,” and SS has Syr. sindén both in Mk and in Jn. 

1 See p. 525 foll. on Mk xiv. 65, Mt. xxvi. 67—8, Lk. xxii. 63—5. 

* “Almost,” but not quite. “They,” when represented by 3rd 
pers. pl. of a Gk verb in the Gospels, sometimes means “people” 
(Son, 3180 b, 3281 a). 

® Jn xix. 3. ‘Pémiopa, in N.T., occurs only in Mk xiv. 65, Jn xviii. 
22, xix. 3: See Joh. Voc. 1737e. It was condemned by Phrynichus. 
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By these details John in the first place softens or explains 
the incredible statement to which Matthew apparently commits 
himself, that members of the Sanhedrin struck Jesus; he says 
in effect, “It was not so,‘but there was some foundation for 
the charge, since the President of the Court allowed an official 
to do it.” In the next place John guards his readers against 
assuming that the blow struck at Christ’s arrest by some person 
unnamed in the older Gospels, and vaguely described by Mark 
as “‘one of those standing by,” did not come: from Peter. 
The Johannine view may be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘Some 
have confused ‘Peter’ with a certain ‘attendant’ among those 
who arrested Jesus, as if this ‘attendant’ struck off by accident 
the ear of the high priest’s servant. And in truth, later on, 
an ‘attendant,’ who was also ‘the high priest’s servant,’ did 
‘strike’ a blow; but all the circumstances were quite different?. 
‘Peter,’ not ‘an attendant,’ should have been mentioned as 
striking the blow at the moment of the arrest.” 

We seem, at this stage of the Gospel narrative, to be in a 
region of Petrine traditions, primitive, very brief, largely meta- 
phorical, and very difficult to arrange chronologically. Mark’s 
tradition about “‘a certain young man” left “naked” is one of 
these. Luke omits it, but has, a little before, a saying of Jesus 
that He will pray for Peter that his faith may not utterly fail 
and that he may turn and strengthen his brethren®?. John 
expresses this dramatically in a scene describing spiritually 
the reclothing of Peter after being “naked,” and his reception 
of the Lord’s commission ‘“‘ Feed my sheep.” 





1 “The circumstances’? include the mention of “the right ear” 
in Lk. xxii. 50 and Jn xviii. 10, on which see Intyvod. pp. 60—I 
“Tt is an agreement [of John] with Lucan narrative (as distinct 
from that .of Mark and Matthew), rare or non-existent elsewhere in 
Johannine narrative.’’ On “the right ear’? mentioned in the con- 
secration of priests see Exod. xxix. 20 etc. Origen, on Mt. xxvi. 51, 
quotes Jn xviii. 10 and says “Forsitan quod agebat Petrus mys- 
terium erat quoniam Judaici populi dextra auditio fuerat amputanda.” 
This seems to represent Jn’s view correctly. But it cannot be easily 
reconciled with Luke, who represents the ‘“‘dextra auditio” as being 
restored. 2 Lk. xxii. 31—2. 
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[Mark xiv. 53—72] 


“To the high pnest,’ 1m Mark* 


THE first words of Mark’s narrative run thus in the Syro- 
Sinaitic Version: ‘‘And they carried Jesus along unto the chief 





1 Mk xiv. 53—4 
(R.V.) 

(53) And they led 
Jesus away to the 
high priest : and there 
come together with 
him all the chief 
priests and the elders 
and the scribes. 


54) And Peter 
had followed him a- 
far off, even within, 
into the court of the 
high priest; and he 
was sitting with the 
officers, and warming 
himself in the light 
fof the fire]. 


Mt. xxvi. 57—8 
(R.V.) 


(57) And they 
that had taken Jesus 
led him away to [the 
house of] Caiaphas 
the high priest, where 
the scribes and the 
elders were gathered 
together. 


(58) ) But, Peter 
followed him afar off, 
unto the court of the 
high priest, and en- 
tered \1n, and: ssat 
with the officers, to 
see the end. 


Lk. xxii. 54—6 


(R.V.) 
(54) And _ they 
seized him, and led 
him [away], and 


brought him into the 
high priest’s house. 
But Peter followed 
afar off. 

(55) And when 
they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of 
the court, and had 
sat down together, 
Peter sat in the midst 
of them. 

(56) And...see- 
ing him as he sat in 
the light [of the 
HLE| Fes 


Jn xviii. 12—18 (R.V.) (12) So the band (07, cohort) and the chief 


captain (or, military tribune, lit. chiliarch), and the officers of the 
Jews, seized Jesus and bound him, (13) and led him to Annas first; 
for he was father in law to Caiaphas, which was high priest that 
year. (14) Now Caiaphas was he which gave counsel to the Jews, 
that it was expedient that one man should die for the people. (1 5) And 
Simon Peter followed Jesus, and [so did] another disciple. Now that 
disciple was known unto the high priest, and entered in with Jesus 
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priests, and they were bringing with him (W.H. txt “there come 
together,”’ marg. adds ‘‘ with him”’) all the chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes,’’ where it must be remembered that the 
Syriac, like the Greek, makes no distinction: between “chief 
priest” and “‘high priest?.’’ 

It is not surprising that several authorities omit “‘ with him,”’ 
‘since, in accordance with New Testament usage, ‘‘come-together- 
with him” should mean “‘ come-along-with him ’’—whether “‘ him” 
meant Jesus or the High Priest®. But it might also mean 
““come-to-meet the high.priest for conference? ’’—that is to say, 
for an informal meeting of the Council, regular so far as the 
component members of the Council were concerned, but irregular 





into the court of the high priest; (16) but Peter was standing at the 
door without. So the other disciple, which was known unto the 
high priest, went out and spake unto her that kept the door, and 
brought in Peter. (17) The maid therefore that kept the door saith 
unto Peter, Art thou also [one] of this man’s disciples? He saith, 
I am not. (18) Now the servants (Jt. bondservants) and the officers 
were standing [there], having made a fire of coals (Jit.a fire of charcoal) ; 
for it was cold; and they were warming themselves: and Peter also 
was with them, standing and warming himself. 


1 Mk xiv. 53 

kal amnyayov Tov 
*Inoovv mpos Tov apxue- 

, \ va 

péa, Kal ouvépxovra 
(marg.+atr@) mdyvres 
oi apxvepets Kai of mpeo- 
Borepor Kat of ypap- 
parets. 


Mt. xxvi. 57 

ot O€ Kpatnoavres 
Tov “Inoovdv amnyayov 

\ 4 \ > 
mpos Kaapav roy ap- 
xtepéa, mov of ypap- 
prateis Kal of mpeoPv- 
Tepo. curnxOnoav. 


Lk. xxii. 54 


ovdAaBovtes dé av- 


Tov Hyayov Kal elonyayov 


els THY olkiay Tov ap- 
XLEpEws. 


W. H. have ouvépyovra martes in txt, and ouvépyovra ara 
But since their edition SS has been found 
to include the pronoun “ with-him.”’ 

In SS, SynD may mean “ priests” or “ priest,’ but the pl. adj., 
“chief,” is ‘27; the sing. is 25. 

2 Suvépyoua, with dat. of person; means “come-along-with”’ in 
Lk. xxiii. 55, Acts i. 21, ix. 39, x. 23, 45 etc., and (almost certainly) 


mavres Only in margin. 


in Jn xi. 33. 


See Field O¢. Norv. on Mk xiv. 53. 


weve assembled”’ would require ovvnxénoav. 

3 See L. S. and Steph. Thes. vii. 1351 shewing that ovvépyopai rive 
sometimes means, not “J come along with some one to a conference,” 
but “J come to a conference with some one.” 
etc. would mostly, but not necessarily, be inserted. 


9395 


ANY, “with him 


In such cases, «is Aoyous 
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perhaps as to the suddenness of the summons, and certainly as 
to the hour of assembly (not yet morning, nor even day-break?). 

Now, returning to the context in Mark, we have to ask 
whom Mark means by “‘the high priest.” We must not assume 
that it was Caiaphas. For Mark never mentions Caiaphas. 
Does’ Mark deliberately leave the name unmentioned (and 
mention only the title) because of some complication as to the 
name of the High Priest in question? Some Synoptic facts 
point to this conclusion. For though the parallel Matthew says 
—implying that it was done at once—" they led away Jesus to 
Caiaphas the high priest, where the scribes and the elders were 
[formally] gathered together,” the parallel Luke says that they 
merely “led him into the house of the high priest?” ; but the 
[formal] ‘‘gathering together” was not till after day-break: 
“And when it was day there was [formally] gathered together the 
assembly of the elders of the people, both chief priests and 
scribes?.”’ 

Matthew, who alone has previously mentioned Caiaphas, 
speaking of a formal “gathering” of a full council into “the 
court of the high priest [commonly] called Caiaphas*,” may 
here use ‘‘unto Caiaphas”’ either (1) as a condensation for “‘into 
the court of Caiaphas,” or (2) as meaning “into the house of 
Caiaphas,” or (3) “into the personal presence of Caiaphas.” 
His meaning is not clear. Nor is Luke’s “house of the high 
_priest” clear. For Luke himself has described John the 
Baptist as beginning his public career “‘in the high-priesthood 
of Annas and Caiaphas®.” Which of the two, then (a reader 








1 On the Talmudic rule concerning the hours for civil and criminal 
trials see Hor. Heb. on Mt. xxvii. 1 quoting Sanhedr. iv. 1 (? iv. 5) 
“They handle capital causes in the day time, and finish them by day.” 

SOM ol. 57; uk San pad Beto e-anle 196). 

4 Mt. xxvi. 3. The parall. Mk xiv. 1, Lk. xxii. 2 omit this. 

5 Lk. iii. 2 él dpyrepéws "Avva cat Kaapa, A.V. “A. and C. being 
the high prigsts,’’ R.V. “in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caia- 
phas.”’ Perhaps the authority here followed by Luke desired to 
suggest the thought “Annas and [perhaps we should add, his son- 
in-law and tool] Caiaphas.” Caiaphas was high priest about 
A.D. 18—36. W.H. have “Avvas, but “Avvas is more usual (as also 
”Avavos in Josephus ed. Niese). 
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may well ask) does Luke mean when he writes ‘‘the house of 
the high priest” ? 

John tells us that Jesus was led “‘to Annas first, for he was 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was high priest during that 
[eventful] year}.”” ‘The emphasis on “ that year” is explained 
from a previous passage which tells us that Caiaphas, “not of 
himself but being high priest during that [eventful] year”? — 
a phrase already used in the context—was divinely moved to 
utter, though evil himself, a prophecy of good: ‘‘It is expedient 
for you that one man should die for the people and that the 
whole nation perish not?.” In the present passage, John 
repeats the phrase for the third time, emphasizing the fact 
that Caiaphas, the legal high priest of the Jews, had already 
foredoomed Jesus to death, not because of justice but because 
of expediency (“Now Caiaphas was he that gave counsel to 
the Jews that it was expedient’). And here’, instead of 
repeating the Synoptic account of the trial of Jesus before 
Caiaphas, John tells us—what the Synoptists did not—that 
Annas the de facto high priest irregularly examined Jesus, and 
allowed Him to be struck by one of the officers, and then sent 
Him, “bound,” to ‘‘Caiaphas, the [de juve] high priest4.”’ 

Some scribes and commentators, early and late®, have found 
it impossible to believe that John could first tell us that Annas 
was the High Priest’s father-in-law, and then proceed to call 
him the actual High Priest (“The high priest therefore asked 
Jesus...of his teaching),’’ and then say, at the conclusion of 
the*examination, ‘‘ Annas therefore sent him bound to Caiaphas 
the high priest.’ But Nonnus is almost certainly right in 





1 Jn xviii. 13—14. 

2 Jn xi. 49—5I. “Emavrés (apart from Lk. iv. 19 (Is. Ixi. 2) 
e. dexrov) does not occur in the Gospels except in the thrice-repeated 
phrase (Jn xi. 49, 51, xviii. 13) “high priest during that [eventful] year 
(Tov éviavTov exelvov).” 

8 Jn xviii. 1g foll., see p. 522. 

4 Jn xviii. 24. Some take Jn xviii. 19 “the high priest” to refer 
to Caiaphas, not to Annas. In that case, xviii. 24 dméareidev (odv) 
would need to be rendered “had sent...,’’ but the ody is against 
this. See Joh. Gr. 2462. 

5 See Blass, Burkitt, and SS on Jn xviii. 13 foll., and p. 522, dees 
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supposing that John’s meaning is “‘ Annas therefore asked Jesus 
...of his teaching!.” To call him ‘‘the high priest” is an 
audacious inconsistency. But the audacity is deliberate. John 
desires us to feel that the whole affair was of a piece, not only © 
a cruel injustice, but an illegal injustice, perpetrated by those 
who called themselves legalists. The examining “‘high priest,”’ 
Annas, was no high priest at all—legally. But he was actually. 
Jesus was already doomed to death when Annas, the high priest 
in fact, sent Him bound to Caiaphas, the high priest in name, 
to go through the imposture of a nominal trial. 

In this matter, John does not intervene as to any point of 
importance in Mark; but he does intervene as to a point of 
some importance in Luke, who had called Annas, in effect, 
“high priest” jointly with Caiaphas. John seems to say, 
“‘ Although Annas, in the eyes of the Jewish world, was superior 
to Caiaphas in dignity and reputation, the latter was in a 
mysterious way subject to a prophetic influence, like Balaam 
—a prophet prophesying in an evil and condemnatory spirit a 
prophecy of a good and true redemption.’’’ , 

An ancient scholium given below, though corrupt, helps us 
to understand why Mark never mentions Caiaphas by name. 
He was probably an insignificant creature, overshadowed by 
his father-in-law Annas. When Josephus mentions him, as he 
does twice, it is as “‘ Joseph who is also Caiaphas” or “‘ Joseph 
who is also called Caiaphas?,” and whereas to other high priests 





* Jn xviii. 19 (Nonnus) “Incoty & épéewe...”Avvas. Nornus 
afterwards says (on Jn xviii. 24) that Annas sent Jesus, caught as it~ 
were in a hunter’s net, to his son-in-law—‘‘ one high priest [sending 
Him] to another high priest (dpxeepets érép@ mepvdaypévov apxvepnt).” 

> Cramer p. 429 (on Mk xiv. 53—4) Todd} Oepporns tod Térpov* 
ovdé hevyovras dv epuyev GAN earn Kal cionhOev* Av S€ Kai “Iwavyns, 
emevo) yyapiuos Av. Kat dari amnyayov avroy éxei, drov fFoav dmravres 
ovvnypévor; iva pev (leg. perd) yvouns mdvra rodor tov dpxtepéov. exeivos 
yap nv rore apyxrepeds. ovvnxOnoav ody amavtes, Kal cuvédpiov rv ower * 
kal epotaoww ovx dmh@s, adda Bovdspevor oxnMa twepilciva rH em Boudi 
tavtn Oukacrtnpiov. 

For nvdexauwavyys read nvdexaoavvas, i.e. hv d€ kai 6”Avvas. This is 
suggested by the context, which demands some name of a chief priest. 
It is also suggested by a footnote “ arnyayov, pno., Tov "Incody ™ pos 
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mentioned along with him Josephus attaches (as usual) the 
father’s name, to Joseph Caiaphas he does not!. We ought 
therefore to think of him as “ Joseph Caiaphas” or ‘‘ Joseph the 
Caiaphas,” possibly meaning “‘ Joseph the explorer, or sooth- 
sayer®.”” That may be the aspect in which John regards him, 
namely, as an inferior Balaam—in part a tool in the hands of 
Annas, but in part a high priest, forced on one momentous 
occasion to utter an oracle rough-hewn by the devil for the 
immediate purposes of hell, and shaped by God for a far off 
consummation of the counsels of heaven. 





"Avvav Tov apxiepéa Orov joav ovv[nypévarl. Cod. 178.’’ The scribe 
that corrected xavoavvas “also the [celebrated] Annas” into xawwavyns 
“also John” (o and being constantly interchanged), may have 
been influenced by the belief that the writer of the scholium, 
in using the term yvepimos, was thinking of Jn xviii. 15 6 dé 
pants éxeivos qv yooros TH apxepet, and that this was the apostle 
“John.” But yvepimos apparently means here, not yvwords, but 
“well known,” “distinguished” (see Steph. Thes. s. v.). The epithet 
would apply to Annas, who was far superior to Caiaphas in dignity 
and notoriety. 

For wa pera yyopns as a correction of iva pev yvapns, see Steph. 
Thes. ii. 678 quoting Polyb. xxxii. 7. 2 pera ths trav Oedv yropns. 
The scholium implies that, if the approval of Annas was secured, 
that would carry with it the approval of all the chief priests, since 
he was “at that time (rore),” in effect, “chief priest” (by himself). 

1 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2. 2, and 4. 3. 

2 See Levy iv. 2996 4p “Untersucher,” quoting Par. 3, 5 
“Eljoani, Sohn des Untersuchers,’”’ and warning the reader not to 
take itasa proper name. M¢Neile on Mt. xxvi. 3 says, with a query, 
‘‘The surname is strictly a subst., ? ‘the Soothsayer,’ xN5‘\pP (Dalm. 
Worterb. *P).’’ Some such meaning would commend itself to John, 
who regards him as a Balaam. No doubt, early Jewish Christians 
would play on the name in a bad sense. But I know of no other fit 
and similar word except 41), “ape,” meaning that he was the “ape” 
of Annas (see Levy iv. 269 a). 
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“ Peter warming himself,” in Mark and John+ 


SoZ) 
The parallel texts given below shew that all the later 
Evangelists, in various ways, depart from Mark’s extraordinary 
statement that Peter “was warming himself in the light,’’ where 
we should expect “by the fire.” This, and the parallel Luke, 
are the only New Testament passages where the Authorised 
Version renders the Greek “‘light” by the English “five.” Luke 
softens the difficulty of Mark by telling us previously that they 
had “lighted a fire [all] round?,” and by adding now that a 
maid saw Peter “‘by the light,” so that it is easy to supply “of the 
fie.” But Matthew, who makes no mention of a “‘jive,”” makes 
also no mention of “‘light,’”’ but has “‘to see the end.” 





1 Mk xiv. 54 

kat 6 Ilérpos a6 pa- 
x podev nKohovOnorey av- 

Ly 

TO Eos éo@ cis THY aay 
TOU apxtepéws, Kal nv 
cuvKaOnpevos peta TOV 
Umnpetav Kal Oeppawwo- 
fevos mpos TO Pas. 


Mt. xxvi. 58 

6 6€ Ilérpos nxKo- 
hovder air@ [amd] pa- 
kpdOev ews tis avAns 
TOU GpxLEepéws, Kal €iaeA- 
Oov éow exdOnto pera 
T@v Umnperav ideiv TO 
TéXos. 


Lk. xxii. 54 b—56 a4 

. + eis THY Oikiav TOD 
>? , < \ * 
apxtepéws: 6 de Ilérpos 
nkonovber paxpobev. 
meptaravtwy de rip ev 
pHéow THS avdns Kal cuv- 
Ka@icavrav éxdOnto 6 
Ilérpos  pécos avrav. 
> ~ x Sw 
iSovca S€ avrov ma- 
dioxnn tis KaOnpevov 
mpos TO Pas.... 


Jn xviii. 18 iorjcewray S€ of Soddor Kal of tmnpéra avO@pakiay meroun- 


, oe - > \ 24 , > \ Nee , > Sian © \ 
Kdres, OTL Wuxos AY, Kat eOeppaivorro: nv Se kat 6 Ilérpos per’ airav éords 


Kal Gepparvopevos. 


The “warming” is repeated in :— 


Mk xiv. 67 


kal idovoa Tov Tlé- 


Tpov Oepnavyouevov ep- 


Préaca air@ héyer... 


Mt. xxvi. 69 

6 O€ Ilérpos éxaOnro 
em ey TH avAR> Kal 
mpoonOev ait@ pia 
madickn éyovra... 


Lk. xxii. 56 (as above) 
>. ~ ‘ > A 
iSovca d€ airov ma- 

dioKn Tis kaOnpevov mpos 

TO as kat atevicaca 

av7@ eimev... 


Jn Xvili. 25 jv d€ Sipwwv Mérpos éords Kal Geppawwopevos. 
On Mk xiv. 54 mpos rd pas, Wetstein quotes Xen. Cyropaed. vii. 


’ / > c Ul \ cal ¢ 
emelcomimTovoly avrois mivovot mpos Pas modv. 


But this 


is not a 


parallel to Mark’s use of $és with the article, which, unless preceded 


by some mention of the ligh 


light of the sun.” 


ting of a fire, would naturally mean “the 


* Lk. xxii. 55 mepuaavtav, “lighted around.” See Son 3369 a foll. 
quoting Joh. Voc. 1711 f as shewing the Lucan usage to be “unlike 


any use Of mepidmrw in Steph. Thes. exce 
kindled vound a man to torture him.” 


pt one describing a fire 
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Turning to Hebrew and LXX for explanation, we find that 
(1) the same Hebrew letters mean, according to the position of 
the vowel point, “five” or ‘“‘light!,” and that Symmachus has 
the former, but Aquila and’Theodotion the latter, where Isaiah 
speaks of “the Lord whose five (or, light) is in Zion?” ; (2) these 
same letters are easily confusable, and are actually confused, 
with the Hebrew for “see?” ; (3) the following passage of Isaiah 
connects fire (a different Hebrew word from the one under 
discussion) and “light” with “‘gird” or ‘“‘surround” (as in 
Luke) in such a difficult context that the Oxford Gesenius 
would emend “surround” into “kindle”: ‘Behold, all ye that 
kindle a fire, that surround [yourselves with} fire-brands: walk 
ye in the light of your own fire... ye shall lie down in sorrow?.”’ 

Hence, here in Mark, “‘ warming themselves by the light” may 
have been derived partly from an explanatory addition about 
the object of the fire-light, but partly from an allusion to 
TIsaiah’s thought of the sinners of Israel, who rejected the true 
light of God, and desired “to walk in the light of their own 
fire,” notwithstanding the retribution that would fall on Jerusa- 
lem. That retribution was now to be repeated. The Romans 
were to teach them that God’s “light” might be to them 
a “‘furnace,” and “‘not a coal to warm at or the light 
{of a hearth] to sit before®.”’ Luke, who regarded the fire 
mainly from the Petrine point of view as the “light” by which 





1 Gesen. 2I—2. 

2 Is. xxxi. 9. The LXX departs from the Hebrew. 

3 See Is. xxvii. 11 R.V. “set-on-five,”’ LXX do Oéas, “from be- 
holding,’ Prov. xv. 30 “the light of the eyes,’ LXX “the beholding 
(Gewpav) eye.” Int S. xiv. 27, Heb. marg. is from 118 “light,” but 
txt from 7N7 “see.”’ Comp. Judith xiii. 13 Vulg. “kindling lights,” 
LXX “having kindled a five for illumination,” Syr. “having kindled 
a light to see [her).’’ This may illustrate Mt. xxvi. 58 “to see the end” 
parall. to Mk xiv. 54 “in the light [of the fire].” 

4 Is. 1. rr. Sée Gesen. 25 suggesting 118 for 718—which would 
here have accus. of person omitted, if text were genuine. The 
Targum has a very long and obscure paraphrase pointing to desolation 
with fire and sword but containing nothing that suggests “girding”’ 
or “surrounding.” See p. 527. 

5 Is, xlvii. 14. 
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the maid “saw” Peter, omits the ‘‘warming.” But John, who 
sees in it a fiery trial of Peter, calls it ‘‘a coal fire” and mentions 
the “warming” with what might seem to many superfluous 
repetition: “‘Now there stood the servants and the officers 
having made a fire of coals, because it was cold, and they were | 
“warming themselves; and there was Peter also with them, 
standing and warming himself.” 

Why do Matthew and Luke omit the Marcan twice repeated 
tradition about “Peter warming himself” both here and later 
on where it is used absolutely (without ‘‘by the light [of the 
fire]”)2? Two answers may be given. One is, that the Greek 
verb in the passive, applied to persons, is (if we may trust the 
Thesaurus) not used of mere physical warmth, but of the warmth 
or excitement caused by drunkenness or fever, anger, hope, 
joy, or any excessive passion®. This might suffice to induce 
Luke to omit it. The text of Matthew suggests that he might 
be influenced also by considerations of an original Hebrew 
tradition. The only instance of the Hebrew passive of the 
verb ‘‘warm” in the Old Testament is used of men “‘inflaming 
themselves” with idolatry, and there the LXX confuses it*; 
and the Hebrew word is peculiarly liable to confusion®. In 
Hosea, it is applied to conspirators®. Matthew and Luke may 
well have been unwilling to use about the Apostle Peter a word 
that, if taken literally, might seem to some to imply a feeling 





1 Jn xviii. 18, on which see Son 3369 a. 2 Mk xiv. 67. 

3 See Steph. Thes. iv. 327. Jas. il. 16 Oeppaiverde, “ be ye warmed,”’ 
means perhaps “with warm clothing’ and may be illustrated from 
LXX Job xxxi. 20, Hag. i. 6; but Wetst. on Jas. ii. 16 alleges no 
instance of the passive from literary Gk, nor is there one in Good- 
speed, or Eupickes us: 

4 Is. Ilvii. 5 “ye that inflame yourselves (oyMnIn)” LXX oi 
mapaxadovrres, taking it as from OM). 

5 The verb onn “warm” (Gesen. 328 6) may imply the heat of 
passion (On), Gesen. 404 a): In Job xxx. 4 onn>, R.V. txt has “their 
meat,” from ond “meat,” but marg. “to (5) warm them (oDn).”” 

6 Hos. vii. 7 (of conspirators, Gesen. 328 6) “they are all hot as an 
oven and devour their judges. ..there is none that calleth unto me,”’ 
LXX cOepudvOnoay, Jerem. li. 39 (of Chaldeans) “when they are 
heated,” LXX ev rn Oeppacia advrav. . 
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incompatible with a due sense of his Master’s danger, while, 
if taken metaphorically, it suggested an evil excitement caused 
by “the fiery darts” of Satan. 

But John, if he regarded the word as used allusively and 
metaphorically, would seem to have been of a different opinion, 
believing that Peter was “inflamed” with self-confidence, in 
spite of his Master’s warning. The “inflammation” of the 
enemies of Jesus was of a different kind. But still the result 
was that Peter “stood with them” and “trusted in the light 
_ of his own fire,” and ‘‘lay down in sorrow.”’ Whatever may 
be John’s exact meaning he at all events emphasizes the Marcan 
detail that Matthew and Luke omit, so that it is an instance of 


Johannine Intervention. 


§ 3. 


and Matthew! 


“False witnesses” about “the temple,” in Mark 


The evidence of these “false witnesses,’ omitted by Luke, is 
placed in a new light by John, who represents Christ’s first 





1 Mk xiv. 55—9 
(R.V.) 

(55) Now the chief 
priests and the whole 
council sought wit- 
ness against Jesus to 
put him to death; 
and found it not. 


(56) For many 
bare false witness 
against him, and 


their witness agreed 
not together. 

(57) And _ there 
stood up certain, and 
_ bare false witness a- 
gainst him, saying, 

(58) We heard 
him say, I will de- 
stroy this temple (or, 
sanctuary) that is 
made with hands, 
and in three days I 
will build another 
made without hands. 

(59) And not even 
so did their witness 
agree together. 


A. F. 


Mt. xxvi. 590—61 
(R.V.) 

(59) Now the chief 
priests and the whole 
council sought false 
witness against Jesus, 
that they might put 
him to death; 

(60) And _ they 
found it not, though 
many false witnesses 
came. |) But ~ after- 
ward came two, and 
said, 


(61) This man 
said, I am able to 
destroy the temple 
(oy, sanctuary) of 
God, and to build it 
in three days. 


Lk. xxii. 66 
(R.V.) 

(66) And as soon 
as it was day, the 
assembly of the 
elders of the people 
was gathered  to- 
gether, both chief 
priests and scribes; 
and they led him 
away into their coun- 
cil, saying, If... 
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words in public to have been ‘‘Take these things hence; make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise,”’ and, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up?.’’ We are told 
by John that the Jews took this in a literal sense, but that Jesus 
“spake of the temple of his body.’’ It is an instance of Johan- 
nine Intervention. Luke omits a charge specified by Mark and 
Matthew as being falsely brought against Jesus. John inter- 
venes to say ‘‘Taken literally the words were false. Taken 
spiritually they, or words very similar, were true and actually 
uttered by Jesus. They were almost the first words in His 
Gospel ?.”’ 

A passage in the Acts may explain Luke’s motive. “False 
witnesses,”’ he says, alleged against Stephen, “This man ceaseth 
not to speak words against this holy place and the law, for we 
have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place...%.’’ Stephen’s interrupted speech concludes with 
asserting about the Old Temple and the Old Law that, though 
Solomon built God a house, ‘“‘the Most High dwelleth not in 
houses made by hands,’’ and that Israel ‘‘received the law... 
and kept it not+.”” What he might have gone on to say about 
the New Temple and the New Law is not recorded®> But we 
gather from the narrative and speech taken together that 
Stephen would have declared that the sins of the Jews them- 
selves were bringing about the dissolution of the Old Temple 
and the Old Law to make way for the New. At all events, 
when the High Priest, after hearing the charges of the “false 
witnesses,”’ said to Stephen “‘ Are these things so?’’ the accused 
did not reply ‘‘They are not.” That being the case, it is 





oa) el TO; 919, 

2 Mk xiv. 56, 59 (1) “their witness agreed not together” and 
(2) “not even so did their witness agree together,’”’ are peculiar to 
Mark. “Not even so’’ may imply that there was some truth in the 
second “witness.’’ Mt. xxvi. 60 ‘‘two” was substituted for Mk xiv, 
57 ‘“‘some,” probably in allusion to Deut. xvii. 6 ‘“‘at the mouth of 
two witnesses...,” 7.e. not less than two. 

3 Acts vi. 13—14. 4 Acts vil. 48—53 quoting Is. lxvi. 1. 

° The verse following the words quoted by Stephen says (Is. Ixvi. 
2) “But to this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a 
contrite spirit.’’ 
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intelligible that Luke shrank from repeating similar accusations 
in his Gospel, where there would be still less scope for explaining 
how far truth was mingled with the falsehood. 

We ought also not entirely to pass over the account, peculiar 
to Luke’s Introduction, of an early visit of Jesus to the Temple. 
In the body of his Gespel, Luke has followed Mark and Matthew: 
in recording the words of Jesus about the ‘‘house of prayer” 
converted into ‘‘a den of robbers” and His prediction ‘‘ Not 
one stone shall be left on another.” But in his Introduction 
he represents Jesus as a boy of twelve, apparently speaking of 
the structure as if it were the home of His Father where He, 
the Son, might naturally be sought!. Perhaps we are to suppose 
an extraordinary degeneration in the control of the Temple to 
have occurred during the twenty years that ripened Jesus from 
boyhood to manhood. If not, there is something (on the surface 
at all events) a little difficult to reconcile in the Lucan traditions 
about Christ’s first and last visits to the Temple?. . 

Some version of Luke’s tradition about Christ’s early visit 
to the Temple may help to explain the early date assigned by 
John to Christ’s public and authoritative visit. In reply to 
the question ‘Where ought we to expect to find the Messiah, 
the Son of God, when He begins to proclaim the Kingdom of 
God?” the answer “In the Temple, in His Father’s House” 
seems appropriate. Still more does it seem so, when we reflect 
that the Messiah calls Himself the Son of Man and regards it 
as His mission to build up regenerated Man into a Temple fit 





1 Lk. ii. 49. 

2 Origen on Lk. ii. 49 (Lomm. v. 159) on “Jesus in medio magis- 
trorum,” says “ Unusquisque nostrum si bonus fuerit atque perfectus, 
possessio Dei Patris est, et habet in medio sui Jesum. Credamus 
quippe dicenti ‘quoniam in his, quae sunt Patris mei, me oportet 
esse. Magis rationabile atque vivens, et verum templum Dei hoc 
esse suspicor, quam illud, quod typice terreno opere constructum est. 
Unde illo in templo ut typice fuit, ita recessit et typice. Egressus 
est enim de templo terreno, dicens, ‘ecce, relinquetur vobis domus 
vestra deserta,’ et relinquens domum illam venit ad possessionem 
Dei Patris, ad ecclesias in toto orbe dispersas, et dicit, ‘in his, quae 
sunt Patris mei, me oportet esse. Tune ergo non intellexerunt 
verbum, quod locutus est iis.” 
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for the indwelling Spirit of the Father. The closing chapters 
of the Fourth Gospel set forth this doctrine fully, but it is” 
implied from the first in the compressed enigma of the sentence, 
“Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” 
Even though John may be chronologically wrong in placing 
‘a visit of Jesus to the Temple at so early a date, he cannot 
have been wrong in attributing to Jesus, from the first, the 
doctrine of Isaiah: ‘I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit,” and again 
“The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool: 
what manner of house will ye build for me?...But to this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit?.” 
Both of these passages contain the implied doctrine that the 
Temple of the Lord is Man?. But the Gospel, developing the 





1 Ts, lvii. 15, xvi. I—2. On the inadequacy of the word “ poor,’’ 
see Son 3242 (i)—(ii). ; 

2 This doctrine is typically expressed in Hebrew doctrine about 
the Tabernacle—also called the Tent of Meeting—that is, the Taber- 
nacle appointed as the meeting-place of Jehovah and Israel: (Exod. 
xxv. 8) “And let them make me a sanctuary that I may tabernacle 
(j3¢) among them.’”” The LXX weakens this to “and I will be seen 
(or, appear) in you (6P6yjcopar ev vpiv),’’ Origen (Hom. Exod. ix. 3) 
‘«videbor vobis.”” Comp. Exod. xxix. 45 “And I will tabernacle among 
the children of Israel,’’ where LX X has “I will be called upon (émcxAn- 
Onooua) in (ev) the children of Israel,’”’ but “”AdAos” has cxnvace. 

Owing, perhaps, to the general failure of LX X in the Pentateuch 
(exc. Numb. xxxv. 34) to express this poetic doctrine of the “taber- 
nacling’’ of God with men, it is not mentioned by the early Fathers 
(Goodspeed). But see Didaché § 10 “We give thanks unto thee, 
holy Father, for thy holy Name which thow hast made to tabernacle 
(kareoxnvwoas) in our hearts” (comp. Herm. Sim. v. 6). Also Justin 
Tryph. § 115 supports the Christian doctrine from Zech. ii. to foll. 

In N.T., the divine “tabernacling,” either “in” 7.e. “among”’ 
men, or “upon”’ them, or “with” them, is mentioned only in Jn i. 14 
év jpiv, Rev. vii. 15 én’ adrovs, ib. xxi. 3 per’ a’rav. But there is 
an equivalent, of a less poetic nature, in Lk. xvii. 21 “the kingdom 
of God is within you (yrds tuev).” This, apart from context, might 
mean either “among you” or “within your hearts.” It is the 
object of the Fourth Gospel to shew how the Word, by first taber- 
nacling “among’’ men, prepared the way for tabernacling “within” 
them in the latter sense (as the Didaché expresses it). The phrase 
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doctrine of the Law and the Prophets, taught that the ‘‘ humble 
spirit’ was to be, not that of the solitary ascetic, but of a social 
nature, that of the “‘littlé one,” who makes himself the servant 
of others—not because he is aiming at his own sanctity or 
salvation, but because he is filled with the love of the ese 
which constrains him to love and serve his brethren. 

This constraining love may explain what appears egotism, 
but \is really altruism, in the words “J will raise it up.” 
Why not “ My Father will raise it up”? It seems to be because 
Jesus, feeling Himself one with the Father, spoke as the Father 
and used “J” where others would use “He.” Paul takes us 
to the root of Christ’s thought when he says, “Christ also pleased 
not himself; but as it is written, The reproaches of them that 
reproached thee fell upon met.” It is no accident that, in the 
Psalm, the words here quoted from it are immediately preceded 
by “‘The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up”—quoted by 
John as being “‘remembered”’ by Christ’s disciples in connection 
with His authoritative’ purification of the Temple?. 





{Jn i. 14) “tabernacled among us”’ prepares the way for (2b. ii. 21) 
“he spake of the temple cf his body.’’ For the Temple was only the 
development of the Tabernacle. And the essence of either was, not 
that it was a house of stone, or a tent with curtains, but that it was 
a “place of meeting”’ between God and man. 

“Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men,” is the exclamation 
that fellows the words (Rev. xxi. 2) “I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God as a bride....’ ‘This is a 
Christian version of the fulfilment of the dream about (Gen. xxviii. 12) 
“a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven ; 
and behold, the angels of God ascending and descending on it.”’ 
Philo (Son 3378) calls these “angels” Jogoi, or “words of God”; and 
the “ladder”’ he calls “the soul.’’ But John seems to regard the 
“ladder” as being the Logos itself, a spiritual “ladder” that is 
both fixed and moving, being no other than the Son of Man Himself, 
the medium and avenue of man’s prayers to God and God’s gifts to 
man. Hence Jesus says to Nathanael (Jn i.-51) “Ye shall see the 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending on 
the Son of man,” and, later on (iii. 13) “No man hath ascended into 
heaven, but he that descended out of heaven,—the Son of man that 
is in heaven.” 

1 Rom. xv. 3, Ps. lxix. 9. 2 7, 22s 
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Paul and John quote from one and the same verse of the 
Psalms, the former to shew that Jesus ‘pleased not himself,”’ 
the latter to explain why He acted in a manner so seemingly 
arbitrary and violent that the Jews asked fora sign to prove 
His authority: ‘‘ What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that 
thou doest these things?” Yet there is no inconsistency. 
Later on, in the Fourth Gospel, we shall find Jesus saying, 
“The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father doing”; and here, at the outset, the Evangelist warns 
us that, when we hear Jesus saying “I,’’ we may often profitably 
remind ourselves that it is a short way of saying ‘‘The Father, 
working in me and through me®.” 

Still it remains astonishing that almost the very first 
Johannine words assigned to Jesus in public represent Him 
as claiming to dq what (one might have supposed) the Son > 
would regard the Father as alone able to do, namely, to raise 
up the Son from the dead. However astonishing, the assign- 
ment appears to be deliberate. In the Three Gospels, Jesus 
says, “It is written, My house shall be called a house of prayer.” 
In the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘it is written” is dropped, and the Son 
speaks of ‘‘my Father’s:House.”’ Later on, He identifies His 
Father's House with Himself. Paul identifies himself with 
a temple of the Saviour, when he says “I have been crucified 
with Christ, yet I live—no longer I, but Christ liveth in me*.” 
Somewhat similarly in the Fourth Gospel, the Son says in effect, 





{france rites, ate) Maat. 

3 Comp. Ps. Ixxv. 1—3 “We give thanks unto thee, O God... 
(R.V. marg.) When the earth and all the inhabitants thereof are 
dissolved, J set up the pillars of it.’ Rashi paraphrases the italicised | 
words thus: “I, thy people Israel, ‘J set up the pillars thereof,’ 
when I said (Exod. xxiv. 7) ‘All that the Lord hath spoken will we do 
and be obedient.’”’ He says that, on the day when the Law was 
given from Mount Sinai, all Creation was in danger of being dissolved, 
if Israel had not promised obedience to the Law. Thus, what appears 
at first sight to be a blasphemous egotism in Israel (“I set up’’) 
turns out to be an acknowledgment that Israel is. God’s devoted 
servant, and the instrument of His goodness to all the nations, to 
whom Israel is to transmit the knowledge of the divine Law. 

4 Gal..ii. 20. 
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“Let the destroyers destroy my Father’s House (which is my 
body), I will raise it up.” The similarity is not complete, and 
Christ’s doctrine was probably not expressed exactly in the 
Johannine words or at the early date assigned to it by John. 
Yet even those who feel themselves constrained to say ‘‘We 
cannot believe that Jesus said this” may honestly and reason- 
ably add “‘ But we can and do believe that Jesus thought thus?.”’ 


§ 4. The questioning of Jesus by the High Priest, in 
Mark and Matthew? 


Mark and Matthew thrice mention “the high priest,” either 
-a& questioning Jesus, or as rending his garments while declaring 





1 On the subject of this section see Som 3195, 3585 foll. On 
Jn ii. 19 Avoare see Joh. Gr. 2439 (v), which suggests that it might be 
called a “judicial imperative.” Hor. Heb., on Mk xiv. 56 ioa (of 
which Steph. Thes. and Wetstein have no Gk illustration), gives 
reason for thinking that the Gk may represent a Hebrew Mishnic 
term meaning “fitting together.’”’ The deviations of Matthew from 
Mark are not such as to call for Johannine Intervention, since both 
tell us that they are recording charges that they believe to have been 


false, while John records what he believes to have been true. 


2 Mk xiv. 60—65 
GREE) 


(60) And the high 
priest stood up in the 


midst, and asked 
Jesus, saying, An- 
swerest thou no- 
thing? what is it. 


which these witness 
against thee? 

(61) But he held 
his peace, and an- 
swered nothing. A- 
gain the high priest 
asked him, and saith 
unto him, Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed ? 


(62) And Jesus 
said, I am: and ye 
shall see the Son of 
man sitting at the 
right hand of power, 
and coming with the 


Mt. xxvi. 62—8 
(R.V.) 

(62) And the high 
priest stood up, and 
said unto him, An- 
swerest thou noth- 
ing? what is it which 
these witness against 
thee? 


(63) But Jesus 
held his peace. And 
the high priest said 
unto him, I adjure 
thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of 
God. 

(64) Jesus saith 
unto him, Thou hast 
said: nevertheless I 
say unto you, Hence- 
forth ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting at 
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Lk. xxii. 66—71, 
63—5 (R.V.) 
(66) And... they 

led him away into 
their council, saying, 


(67) If thou art 
the Christ, tell us. 
But he said unto 
them, If I tell you, 
ye will not believe: 


(68) And if I ask 


[you], ye will not 
answer. 
(69) But from 


henceforth ‘shall the 
Son of man be seated 
at the right hand of 
the power of God. 
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that there is no need for more evidence against Him}. 


Luke, 


after relating how Jesus was “led into the house of the high 
priest?,”” never mentions him again. 


Those who question 








Mk xiv. 60—65 
(R.V.) contd. 


clouds of heaven. 


(63) And the high 
priest rent his clothes, 
and saith, What fur- 
ther need have we of 
witnesses ? 


(64) Yehaveheard 
the blasphemy : what 
think ye? And they 
all condemned him 
to be worthy of (dit. 
liable to) death. 


(65) And some 
began to spit on him, 
and to cover his face, 
and to buffet him, 
and to say unto him, 
Prophesy: and the 
officers received him 
with blows of their 
hands (or, strokes of 
rods). 


Mt. xxvi. 62—8 
(R.V.) contd. 


the right hand of 
power, and coming 
on the clouds of 
heaven. 

(65) Then the high 
priest rent his gar- 
ments, saying, He 
hath spoken blas- 
phemy : what further 
need have we of wit- 
nesses? behold, now 
ye have heard the 
blasphemy : 

(66) What think 
ye? They answered 
and said, He °is 
worthy of (dit. liable 
to) death. 

(67) Then did they 
spit in his face and 
buffet him :.and some 
smote him with the 
palms of their hands 
(ov, with rods), say- 
ing, 

(68) Prophesy un- 
to: us, thou Christ: 
who is he that struck 
thee ? 


Lk. xxii. 66—7I, 
63—5 (R.V.) contd. 


(70) And they all 
said, Art thou then 
the Son of God? And 
he said unto them, 
Ye say that lam (e&, 
Ye say it, because I 
am). 

(71) And _ they 
said, What further 
need have we of wit- 
ness? for we our- 
selves have heard 
from his own mouth. 

(63) And the men 
that held him mock- 
ed him, and beat him. 

(64) And they 
blindfolded him, and 
asked him, saying, 
Prophesy: who is he 
that struck thee? 

(65) And many 
other things spake 
they against him, re- 
viling him. 


Jn xviii. 19—24 (R.V.) The high priest therefore asked Jesus of 


his disciples, and of his teaching. 
spoken openly to the world; 


(20) Jesus answered him, I-have 
I ever taught in synagogues (Ut. 


synagogue), and in the temple, where all the Jews come together; 


and in secret spake I nothing. 


(21) Why askest thou me? ask 


them that have heard [me], what I spake unto them: behold, these 


know the things which I said. 


(22) And when he had said this, one 


of the officers standing by struck Jesus with his hand (or, with a rod), 
saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? 
him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but-if well, why 


smitest thou me? 


Caiaphas the high priest. 


1 Mk xiv. 60 éemnparncev, ib. 61 emnpdra, tb. 63 déyet. 


(23) Jesus answered 


(24) Annas therefore sent him bound unto 


The parall. 


Mt. xxvi. 62—65 does not use the verb “question.” 


2 Vikoctin 5h 
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Jesus, in Luke, are always “‘they,” that is, the Sanhedrin!?. 
Whether they question through Annas or Caiaphas alone, or 
through both, or throtigh others as well, is left uncertain. 
Luke also has words of Jesus peculiar to his Gospel (“And if 
I question [you]?”) which suggest that he found the traditions 
on the questioning of Jesus various and obscure. 

John says “‘ The high priest therefore questioned Jesus about 
his disciples and about his teaching,’ and that Jesus answered 
him with a “‘thou”’ (not with “ye” asin Mark) “‘ Why questionest 
thou me? Question them that have heard me,” upon which 





1 Lk. xxii. 66 1rd mpeoBurépiov Tod aod, dpxicpeis Te Kal...€is TO 
ouvedpiov aira@v, héyovres.... 

2 Lk. xxii. 67—8 éay ipiv cio ov pu) TLoTevonTe’® cay S€é epwtnce ov 
pi) amoxpiOnre. Several authorities, including SS, have “ye would 
give me no answer nor would ye release me.’’ So D, adding po 7 
_amodvonre. Cramer (on Lk. p. 162) prints, as from Cyril, “ Wherefore 
also Christ says to them Jf I speak to you, and what follows («ai ra 
e&ns). For wherein (mov yap) having heard, did ye believe? And . 
wherein, being asked, did ye keep silence (mod 5€ cpwrapevor eou- 


‘ 


“ 


yioate)?”’ 

There was perhaps some early confusion in Greek tradition arising 
out of the use of émidvew “solve [a problem],’” “answer [a riddle].”’ 
Apart from one instance of the\passive in Acts xix. 39, émiAve is not 
used in N.T. except in Mk iv. 34 of “solving” the difficulties of 
parables; but it is quite common in Hermas, and freq. with erepordw 
(Sim. v. 3.2, and 5.1; ix. 10. 5, and 11.9 etc.); and with adjuration 
in ib. ix. 10. 5 jpéduny airov opkicew...va por érivon (comp. Mt. 
XXvi. 63 eopxifw). Jesus had put to the Jews, in effect, an érepwrnua, 
which they had been unable to answer (émsAveww), when He asked them 
how David could describe his own Son as (Mk xii. 36, Mt. xxii. 44, 
Lk. xx. 42) ““my Lord.” That Christ’s statements about the Son of 
Man were of the nature of enigmas we learn from Jn xi. 34 “ Who is 
this Son of Man?” See Son 3454—5. Here Luke’s original and its 
context may have meant “You, the Sanhedrin, question me ‘Art 
thou the Christ?’ To answer that I must needs question you ‘What 
say ye of the Christ?’ But if I put the question (éay cpornr) ve will 
assuvedly not give an answer (or, solution) (od pi) émrdvanre).”’ This has 
been corrupted by some into the much more common dzohvonre 
“‘velease,”’ but the latter makes such poor sense that the corrupt 
clause has been generally dropped. The original has been supplanted 
by the paraphrase “Ye will assuredly not answer (ov ju) amoxpuOnre).”” 
But some authorities have combined the two readings. 
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He was struck by one of the officers who exclaimed “ Answerest 
thou the high priest sol?” Almost immediately after this 
mention of ‘the high priest,” our present Greek text of John 
proceeds “Annas therefore sent him bound unto Caiaphas the 
high priest.” There is some uncertainty here about John’s 
text?, But it is not uncertain that, as regards the questioning 
of Jesus, John intervenes for Mark against Luke, supporting 
_ Mark in saying that the questioning proceeded from a single 
person, whereas Luke says it proceeded from the Sanhedrin 
as a whole. 

At this stage of the trial, having before us Christ’s reply 
to His Jewish judges, we should note that this is, virtually, His 
last word to the Jewish nation. When He next speaks it will 
be to Pilate. Is there any resemblance between this final 
word in the Three Gospels and the final word in the Fourth? 
There is in effect, though not in word. The Three, when they 
describe the Son as “‘sitting at the right hand,” do not verbally 





1 Jn xviii. 22. SS simplifies the narrative (1) first, by placing 
xviii. 24 (“Annas sent him”) before xviii. 14—15, 19—23 so that 
Annas is mentioned, in- two consecutive verses, as having Jesus 
brought to him, and as sending Him on at once to Caiaphas “the chief 
priest,’’ who alone is called by that title and who conducts the exami- 
nation (7b. 19 “the chief priest was asking Jesus”); (2) secondly, by 
placing all the Petrine narrative xviii. 16—18, 25—-27 together, after 
Xvill. 23. The only exception is xviii. 15 (which describes Peter as 
“entering into the court”). This is divided from xviii. 16 (Peter 
“standing outside” and brought in) by xviii. 19g—23 (the examina- 
tion).. The result is as follows:—Jn xviii. 13—27 ‘(13)... brought 
him first unto Hanan the father-in-law of Caiapha that was the chief 
priest of that year. (24) Now Hanan sent him bound unto Caiapha 
the chief priest, (14) him that had counselled the Jews (jv dé K. 6 
oupBovdevoas...). (15) Now Simon Kepha...entered with Jesus into ; 
the court. (19—23) Now the chief priest was asking.... Jesus 
saith. .. wherefore didst thou smite me? (16—18) Now Simon Kepha 
was standing outside...because it was cold. (25—27) Now Simon 
also was standing...the cock crew.” 

2 See above, pp. 507—8. 

3 Mk xiv. 62 Mt. xxvi. 64 Lk. xxii. 69 

"Eye eipu, kai dweobe Sv eimas' (marg. amo Tov viv dé éorat 
Tov vidv Tod dvOpmmov  eiras ;) mH Neyo dipiv, 6 vids rod dvOpamov Ka- 
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express judgment but they imply it. The Fourth Gospel 
expresses it: ‘‘ And if any man hear my sayings and keep them 





a 
Mk xiv. 62 contd. Mt. xxvi. 64 contd. Lk. xxii. 69 contd. 


ex OeEiav KaOnpevoy THs dm dpre dw eobe Tov viov  Onpevos ek SeEvdv rhs 
duvdpews kal epyduevov rtovdvOpamov kaOnpevov Suvdpews Tov Geod. ; 
pera Tov vepehov Tov ex Seftor THs Ovvdpews 
ovpavou. Kal €pxopevov emt TOY 
vepeA@v Tov ovpavod. 

Lk. refers only to Ps. cx. 1 (“Sit thou on my right hand”); 
. Mk-Mt. refers to that and to Dan. vii. 13: “ (dit.) And behold, with 
(DY) the clouds of heaven [one] like a son of man coming he was and 
even to the Ancient of Days he arrived, and before Him they brought 
him near.” 


LXX Theod, ' 
\ A i x Ee se A 
kat (dod eml Tav veded@y TOU Ov- Kal (ood pera TOV vepeA@y TOV ov- 
Bb ; 5 

pavov ws vios avOparmou ipxeTo, Kal @S  pavov ws vids avOpwmov epydpevos, 

A c ~ a a ~ ~ n 
mahaws nuepa@v mapny* Kal oi mape- Kal €ws Tov mamod TOY. nuepav 
OTNKOTES TAapHoay avTo. epOacev* Kat mpoonxdn aire. 


In the Hebrew text of Daniel, the “coming” is not from heaven 
to earth, but ‘‘to’’ the Ancient of Days. But LXX alters the Heb. 
“to” to ‘as.’ Luke’s view of the “coming” in the Acts (i. g—1I) 
is that the Son of Man will descend from heaven on “a [single] cloud”’ 
to judge the earth as also He ascended “on a [single] cloud”’ from 
earth (comp. Lk. xxi. 27 “in a cloud,’ Mk xiii. 26, Mt. xxiv. 30 
“clouds”’). Perhaps the ancient Hebrew tradition about the Son 
of Man as “coming” to “the Ancient of Days”? whose ‘“throne’”’ 
(Dan. vii. 9) ‘‘was fiery flames ”’ is referred to in Rev. v. 6—7 where 
the Lamb is seen at first “in the midst of” the throne, and the living 
creatures, and the elders, “standing” as though it had been slain, and 
then He “came,”’ and He takes the Book of the Redemption of the 
World out of “the right hand of him that sat on the throne.” 

It seems probable that Jesus, in His answer to the High Priest, 
referred only (as in Luke) to the Psalm (“‘si¢ thou on my right hand’’) 
and that the reference to Daniel (“coming”) has been added by 
Mark for completeness either (1) out of its order, to shew how the 
Son of Man is found to be “seated at the right hand,” or else, (2) in 
a Christian interpretation—deviating from Daniel—to represent the 
Son as first placed on “the right hand” in heaven, and afterwards 
“coming” down from heaven to earth to judge His enemies. 

It has been shewn in Son 3347 (i) foll. that Jesus did not probably 
have Daniel in view in the Discourse on the Last Days (where Matthew 
alone (xxiv. 15) says “spoken of by Daniel the prophet”). And it is 
probable, in view of Luke’s omission, that Jesus is not quoting Daniel 
here. He appears to be referring only to Ps. cx. 1—only to that 
same scriptural riddle which He had previously set before the Jews 
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not, I (emph.) judge him not, for I came not to judge the world 
but to save the world. He that rejecteth me and receiveth 
not my sayings hath one that judgeth him. The word that 
I spake, that same [word] shall judge him in the last day}?.” 
The thought is of a Saviour converted by our sins into.an inevit- 
able and (we may almost say) unwilling Judge, an unalterable 
Word of Retribution. From two different points of view— 
the Hebrew (‘sitting at the right hand”) and the Greek 
(‘judging’), the Eastern and the Western—the Three Gospels 
and the Fourth express the inevitableness of the Day of the 
Divine Judgment?. 

In what follows, Luke omits the words “liable to death” in 
which Mark and Matthew record the sentence of condemnation 
passed by the Sanhedrin’. Probably he does it for the same 
reason that induced him to omit “condemn” before in Christ’s 
prediction :— 

INI as Mt. xx. 18—19 Ek. Xviti. 32 

They shall con- They shall con- He shall be de- 
demn him to death demn him to death* \ivered up unto the 
and shall deliver him and shall-deliver him Gentiles. 
unto the Gentiles. unto the Gentiles. 

Luke may have argued that the Sanhedrin did not pass any 
sentence of death because they could not legally pass one. But 
he does not tell us of their inability. John does tell us. In his 
Gospel, the Jews avow their intention to kill Jesus by saying 
—when Pilate bids them try Jesus according to their own Law 
—“It is not lawful for us to put any man to death®,”’ 





as bearing on the nature of “the Christ,” when He asked (Mk xii. 35) 
“How say the scribes that the Christ is the son of David?” 

1 Jn xii. 47—8. 

» See Son 3306—15 on “The Son of Man” and “The Power” 
discussing details, e.g. Mk xiv. 62 eye etm, and Mt. xxvi. 64 am’ dpru. 

8M xiv. 64: wi. BO adores Karéxpwav avtov évoyov evar Oavarou, 
Mt. xxvi. 66 of S€ droxpiOévtes etmav, "Evoxos Oavdrov eotiv, Lk. xxii. 71 
paraphrases this by ‘‘ We have heard [his guilt] from his own mouth.” 

4 Karaxpwodvow airov @avéro (W. H. in Mt. [@avarw]) is rather 
more absolute than évoyos Oavdrov. 

5 Jn xviii, 31, 
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§ 5. 


In the texts given below, Mark differs from Luke in a detail 
small in itself but of some importance as pointing toward a 
background of prophecy. He says that “the officers” struck 
Jesus (literally “took?” Him) with “‘blows-of-their-hands.”’ The 
word here used for “‘ blow-of-the-hand,” vapisma, occurs nowhere 
in the New Testament, outside the Fourth Gospel, except here. 
Matthew uses the same word here, as a verb vapizein, but does 
not at this point mention “the officers.” Luke has neither word’. 


The smiting of Jesus! 





1 Mk xiv. 65 
RW, a d 
Kal Hp&EavTo Ties EpL- 
TTVELY AUT@ Kal TEpLKa- 
AUmrTew attovd TO mpoo- 


Mt. xxvi. 67—8 

Tore evémtucay eis 
TO MpOT@TmoY avToU Kal 
> ‘ > t 1G; \ 
é€xodadicay avrov, oi dé 


Lk. xxil. 63—5 
\ c 7 € la 
kal oi avdpes oi ovveé- 
xovres avrov évémarCov 
avT@ dépovres, Kal TeEpt- 


@mov Kai Kodapife  épdmicav héyovtes IIpo- Kadvavres avtov émn- 
avtov Kal héyerv atte yrevoov npiv, xpioré, potav héyovtes Ipodn- 
IIpopyrevoov, Kai of is eoTw 6 maicas oe; Tevoov, Tis €oTW 6 
Umnpéra pamicpacuy maioas o€; kal €repa 
avTov €daBov. moka BAacdnpoivres 


éheyov eis avrov. 

2 ‘Paricpacw aitov éhaBov. Comp. Acts of John § 4 “If thy pluck- 
ing [of my hair] in jest caused so much pain, what [should I have felt] 
if thou hadst taken me with blows-of-the-hand (pamiopaciv pe édaBes) ?”” 
Origen (on Jerem. xx. 1—2, Lomm. xv. 339—40), quoting several 
instances of ‘‘smiting’’ prophets, including Is. 1. 6 as uttered by Jesus 
Himself, says that Jesus is being to this day smitten and scourged by 
Jews and Gentiles: “Go into the synagogues of the Jews and see Jesus 
being scourged by them with the tongue of blasphemy. See those 
gathered together from the Gentiles (ide rods dmo tev €Ovay ovva- 
youévous) taking counsel against Christians [as they call us] in what 
manner they take (or, receive) Jesus (riva rpdrov apBavovor tov 
"Incoiv).”’ The context indicates a play on Aap8dve alluding to 
the phrase “take, with blows.” 

8 Why does Luke avoid trnpérns in the narrative of the Arrest 
and the Passion, whereas John has it there, about the tmnpéra of 
the chief priests, (xviii. 322, xix. 6) five times, Mark twice, Matthew 
once? Luke has it only in his Preface (i. 2), “ministers of the word,” 
and iv. 20 “gave the book to the (R.V.) attendant (A.V. minister),”’ 
i.e. the “beadle”’ of the synagogue. In LXX, it perhaps only once 
represents a Heb. word (Prov. xiv. 35) where it means a king’s 
“servant,” who “dealeth wisely’’ and is in the king’s “favour” ; 
but in Daniel (LX X) it is applied (LXX [iii. 46] not in Heb.) to the 
servants of Nebuchadnezzar who cast the three martyrs into the 
furnace. Matthew applies it to a judge’s “beadle”’ or “ bailiff,” who 
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John has both: ‘One of the officers. ..gave a blow-of-the-hand to 
Jesus!.”” John repeats this later on about the Roman soldiers: 
“They began to give him blows-of-their-hands?.”” We naturally 
ask why Luke does not use it and why John uses it twice. 

A reason why Luke would not use vafisma is supplied by 
the grammarian Phrynichus who says that “it is not in use,”’ 
meaning in the literary use of Attic Greek*. And a reason why 





exacts debts, where Luke has “exactor,” (Mt. v. 25). “lest the judge 
deliver thee to the beadle’’ (Lk. xii. 58 ewxactor, mpaxropi). John 
begins by using it thrice (vii. 32, 45, 46) of the “beadles”’ of “the 
chief priests and Pharisees’’ sent to arrest Jesus. On this occasion, 
they fail to do their official duty, being overpowered by Christ’s 
words (7b. 46 “Never man so spake’’). They consequently receive 
a reproof from their superiors. But, later on, the “beadles” act 
as subservient instruments (xviii. 3, 12, 18, 22, xix. 6) to the chief 
priests and Pharisees, or even as persecutors on their own account. 
See also Joh. Voc. 1719 h. 

This seems to explain both the Lucan and the Johannine view. 
Luke in his Gospel (though not in the Acts) regards a imnpérns as a 
““minister’’ attached to a holy place or office—a synagogue, temple, 
or gospel. John assumes that the trnpérac of the Temple, under 
the Pharisees, were, from the first, “beadles” of an unholy place, 
“‘a place of traffic,” and that they soon became—in spite of one 
brief reaction—only too ready to serve their worldly and unjust 
superiors in persecuting Jesus. , 

In the Acts, Luke varies. The earlier and Petrine portion 
(Acts v. 22, 26) describing the arrest of the apostles by the Sanhedrin, 
uses tmnpéra: to mean “beadles.’”” The later and Pauline portion . 
(xili. 5, XXvi. 16) uses it,to mean a “ministering attendant” on Paul 
and Barnabas, or to mean Paul himself as a “minister” of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. 

} Jn xvill. 22 cis mapeotynkas tov imnperay Cwxev pariopa TH "Inoor. 

2 Jn xix. 3 kcal édSocav ait@ pariopara. Apparently Pilate 
sanctions this, as he certainly does the mockery that follows, in 
order to beg off (so to speak), as being beneath contempt, this “king 
of the Jews” about whom he says (ib. 4) “I bring him forth to you 
that ye may know that I find no crime in ‘him.”’ 

8 Phrynichus: To pdmicpa ovk év xpnre” xp@ ody T@ Kpeittove’ TO yap 
thy yvadov mdareia TH xXewpl wrAHEA emi Koppns mard&ar *A@nvaior daciv. 
Facts indicate (see Field on Mk xiv. 65 and on Jn xviii. 22) that the 
rendering of R.V. marg. “blows with rods” would not apply except 
to ancient or quasi-ancient (i.e. deliberately archaic) Greek. 
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. John might retain and emphasize it, is, that it occurs in the 
following passage of Isaiah: “‘The Lord God hath given me the 
tongue of them that are taught, that I should know how to 
sustain with words him’ that is weary: he wakeneth morning 
by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear...and I was not 
rebellious...I gave my back to the smiters and my cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair (LXX to blows-of-the-hand), I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting. For the Lord God will 
help me...and I know that I shall not be ashamed. He is 
near that justifieth me; who will contend with me!?” This 
is almost immediately followed by the passage quoted above as 
applicable to the officers ‘“‘warming themselves” round the fire 
(“walk ye in the flame of your fire...ye shall lie, down in 
sorrow2”), Rapisma occurs nowhere else in LXX. “Barnabas 
and Justin Martyr both quote the Isaiah passage mentioning 
vapisma*®. No early Christian writer beside them (except the 
Didaché) uses the word at all, and they use it only in this quota- 
tion from Isaiah. We may therefore infer that John retained 
the Marcan word rejected by Luke because it led back his 
readers to Isaiah. For the sake of doing this, he might well 
be prepared to deviate from the usage of literary Greek?. 

Mark appears to distinguish the “‘officers,’’ who insulted 
Jesus in this particular way, from others, who inflicted other 
insults. John does not describe this general outburst of 
insolence, which occurred after the High Priest had pronounced 
sentence. But by describing a “blow” of this particular kind 





1 Ts. 1. 4—8. The words “tongue of them that are taught” recall 
Heb. v. 8 “learned obedience by the things that he suffered.’ The 
latter part is quoted in Rom. viii. 33—4. There is a martyr’s 
paradox in “I hid not my face from shame” and “I know that 
I shall not be ashamed.” 2 Piss Meant 

8 Barn. v. 14, Justin M. Apol. § 38. The Didaché uses the sing. 
once (i. 4) referring to Mt, v. 39. a 

4 Yet Jesus Himself does not say ti pe parifes; to the officer 
who has given Him a-pdmiopa. He says (Jn xvili. 23) ri pe dépeus; 
Did John shrink from representing Jesus as fusing a word corre- 
sponding to our “slap’’? Or did he guard against the insinuation 
that Jesus artfully used a Messianic word in order to suggest that He 
was the Messiah ? 
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as given by ‘‘an officer,” in the presence of Annas, before Jesus % 


had been sent to Caiaphas for formal trial, John leads us to 


infer that other “‘ officers,” 


such insults. 


. 


after condemnation, would continue 


There are many tokens of verbal confusions in the context. 


Mark omits 


““covered his face round.”’ 


“Who smote thee?” 


Matthew omits Mark’s 
Luke alters it into 


“covered him 


round,” which appears to indicate a protest against Mark’s 


tradition, and might mean 
Luke also omits the 


or chlamys.”’ 


explained by a confusion of ETITYON 
“‘struck,’”? used later on by Mark and Matthew (but not by 
Luke) in their account of the second mocking}. 


§ 6. 


“covered him round with a robe, 
“spitting.” 
“ae spit ” 


This might be 


with ¢tTyTITON 


“Thou also wast with Jesus,” in Mark and Matthew? 


Luke regards this utterance of ‘a maid-servant”’ as addressed 


not to Peter but to bystanders. 


He agrees, however, with 





1 See below, pp. 564—70, and esp. p. 568. 


Ju, too, omits 


‘‘spitting ’’—an instance of the failure of Johannine Intervention— 
pethets as being repellent (Joh. Voc. 1666). 


(i) 
Mk xiv. 54, 66—8 
(R.V.) 


(54) And Peter 
had followed him a- 
far off, even within, 
‘into the court of the 
high priest; and he 
was sitting with the 
officers, and warming 
himself in the light 
[of the fire]. 


(66) And as Peter 
was beneath in the 
court, there cometh 
one of the maids of 
the high priest; 

(67) And seeing 
. Peter warming him- 
self, she looked upon 
him, and saith, Thou 
also wast with the 


THE First DENIAL 


Mt. xxvi. 58, 69— 
71 a (R.V.) 

(58) But Peter fol- 
lowed him afar off, 
unto the court of the 
high priest, and enter- 
ed in, and sat with 
the officers, to see the 
end. 


(69) Now Peter 
was sitting without 
in the court: anda 
maid came unto him, 
saying, Thou also 
wast with Jesus the 
Galilaean. 
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Lk. xxii. 54 b6—57 
(R.V.) 


(54) .-.-brought 
him into the high 
priest’s house. But 
Peter followed afar 
off. 

(55) And when 
they had kindled a 
fire in the midst of 
the court, and had 
sat down together, 
Peter sat in the midst 
of them. 

(56) And a certain 
maid seeing him as 
he sat in the light [of 
the fire], and looking 
stedfastly upon him, 
said, This man also 
was with him. 
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Mark that it was uttered after a stedfast ene and recognition, 
but substitutes the third person (‘this man Z for the second 


(‘‘thou’’). 


4 





Mk xiv. 54, 66—8 


(R.V.) contd. 
Nazarene, [even] 
Jesus. 


(68) But he de- 
nied, saying, I neither 
know, nor understand 
what thou sayest: 
(or, I neither know, 
nor understand: thou, 
what sayest thou 2) 
and he went out into 
the porch (lit. fore- 


court) ; and the cock 
crew (many ane. 
auth. omit and the 


cock crew). 


Tue First DEnNraAt contd. 


Mt, xxvi. 58, 69— 
71a (R.V.) contd. 


(70) But he de- 
nied before them all, 
saying, I know not 
what thou sayest. 

(71) And when he 
was gone out into the 
porch, .4.. 


Lk. xxii. 54 b—57 
(R.V.) contd: 


(57) But he de- 
nied, saying, Woman, 
I know him not. 


Jn xviii. r 5—17 (R.V.) (15) And Simon Peter followed Jesus, 


and [so did] another disciple. 


Now that disciple was known unto 


the high priest, and entered in with Jesus into the court of the high 
priest; (16) but Peter was standing at the door without. So the 
other disciple, which was known unto the high priest, went out and 
spake unto her that kept the door, and brought in Peter. (17) The 
maid therefore that kept the door saith unto Peter, Art thou also 


[one] of this man’s disciples ? 


(ii) 


_ Mk xiv. 69—70 a 
(R.V.) 

(69) And the maid 
saw him, and began 
again to say to them 
that stood by, This 
is [one] of them. 

(70) But he again 
denied it. 


He saith, I am not. 


THE SECOND DENIAL 


Mt. xxvi. 71 b—72 
(R.V.) 

(Zi). ee sanother 
[maid] saw him, and 
saith unto them that 
were there, This man 
also was with Jesus 
the Nazarene. 

(72) And again he 
denied with an oath, 
I know not the man. 


Lk. xxii. 58 
CRONE neva 
(58) And after a 
little while another 
(€repos, masc.; lit. a 
different  [person)) 
saw him, and said, 
Thou also art [one] of 
them. But Peter 
said, Man, I am not. 


Jn xviii. 18, 25 (R.V.) (18) Now the servants (lit. bondservants) 
and the officers were standing [there], having made a fire of coals 


(lit. a fire of charcoal) ; 


themselves : 
himself.... 
self. 
disciples ? 
A. F. 


for it was cold; 
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and they were warming 

and Peter also was with them, standing and warming 
(25) Now Simon Peter was standing and warming him- 
They said therefore unto him, Art thou also [one] of his 
He denied, and said, I am not. 


(Mark xiv. 66—72) 34. 
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But why do the three Synoptists insert ‘‘also,’”’ as if the 
maid-servant meant “‘ We have already one follower among us, 
and now here is also another!’’? John’s narrative suggests 
that perhaps this was her meaning. There was, he says, 
already in the palace another disciple known to the High 
Priest, and he spoke to the maid-servant—who was the portress 
—to let Peterin. While doing so, she could not refrain—in the 
moment of recognising Peter—from saying to him in jest “Is 
it possible? Can it be that you also are a disciple of his? We 
have already among us one disciple of the prisoner whom they 
want to crucify. And now, at his request, am I to let in another 


disciple?” 





Mk xiv. 70 b—72 
(R.V.) 

(70) ...And after 
a little while again 
they that stood by 
said to Peter, Of a 
truth thou art [one] 
of them; for thou 
art a Galilaean. 


(71) But he began 
to; icurse and) to 
swear, I know not 
this man of whom ye 
speak. 

(72) And straight- 
way the second time 
the cock crew. And 
Peter called to mind 
the word, how that 
“Jesus said unto him, 
Before the cock crow 
twice, thou _ shalt 
‘deny me thrice. And 
when he _ thought 
thereon, he wept (or, 
And he began to 
weep). 


(iii) 


Mt. xxvi. 73—5 
(R.V.) 


(73) And after a - 


little while they that 
stood by came and 
said to Peter, Of a 
truth thou also art 
[one] of them; for 
thy speech bewray- 


, eth thee. 


(74) Then began 
he to curse and to 
swear, I know not 
the man. And 
straightway the cock 
crew. : 


(75) And Peter 
remembered the word 
which Jesus had said, 
Before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And he went 
out, and wept bitter- 


ly. 


. 
THE THIRD’ DENIAL 


Lk. xxii. 59 —62 
R.V.) 


(59) And after the 
space of about one 
hour another (masc.) 
confidently affirmed, 
saying, Of a truth 
this man also was 
with him: for he is 
a Galilaean. 

(60) But Peter 
said, Man, I know 
not what thou sayest. 
And immediately, 
while he yet spake, 
the cock crew. 


(61) And the Lord 
turned, and looked 
upon Peter. And 
Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord, 
how that he said un- 
to him, Before the 
cock crow this day, 
thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 

(62) And he went 
out, and wept. bitter- 
ly. 


. Jn xviii, 26—7 (R.V.) (26) One of the servants (Jit. bondservants) 
of the high priest, being a kinsman of him whose ear Peter cut off, 


saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with him ? 


(27) Peter there- 


fore denied again: and straightway the cock crew. 
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It is generally assumed that this first disciple was John the 
son of Zebedee. If it was, then the jesting question of the 
portress to Peter means no more than this: “Have we here 
in you a second disciple of this Galilaean so bold as to venture 
into the lion’s den?” But it is possible that Judas is meant?. 
He would be “known to the high, priest ’”’_and to the portress 
also in the course of several recent visits to the palace, during 
the arrangements for the arrest of Jesus. And though there are 
great difficulties in this hypothesis, they are hardly so great as 
the difficulty of supposing that this single passage reveals the 
disciple whom Jesus loved as being also the disciple that was 
“known ”’ to the High Priest who condemned Jesus. 

If Judas was the other disciple whom the portress had in 
mind, then her “also” assumes quite a new meaning, and her 
jest a new bitterness: ‘‘Can it be that thou also, like Judas, 
art one of this man’s disciples, returning like Judas, with the 
Master whom thou hast betrayed?” If that was the meaning, 
one can understand how Peter—who up to that moment may 
not have realised fully that Judas was a traitor?—realising now 
what the question meant (‘Are you, too, a traitor?”’), may 
have hastily replied—to the meaning, rather than to the words 
—“‘T am not.” Then he may have found himself led on, step 
by step, into absolute denial of discipleship. : 





1 For this view of Jn xviii. 15 see Beginning, pp. 351—7I1. 

2 According to Mark (xiv. 45—6) nothing had been said by Jesus, 
and according to Matthew (xxvi. 50) nothing had been said clearly, 
to indicate that Judas was.a traitor. According’ to. John, logically, 
Peter ought to have realised it from Christ’s giving Judas “the sop”’ 
(Jn xiii. 26), but (from the Johannine point of view) not from any 
words of Christ to Judas; for, in Jn, Christ’s last words to Judas are 
understood by (xiii. 28) “no man at the table.” In Mk and Jn 
there are no words corresponding to Lk. xxii. 48 (“ Judas, betrayest 
thou...?”). None of the Synoptists tell us whether Judas, after 
saluting Jesus, kept up the pretence of discipleship and fled away 
with the rest of the disciples, or whether he returned with the soldiers 
and Jesus, followed at a distance by Peter, to the High Priest’s 
palace. See note above (p. 480, n. 2 ad fin.) on the epithet dddo- 
mpocaddos attached by Nonnus to Judas. 
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§ 7. ‘“‘He began to anathematize,’ in Mark and Matthew 


“‘Anathematize,” in LXX, means to “‘ban,” “devote [to 
God],” “exterminate.” <A city, for example, hostile to Jehovah, 
was “devoted,” or “‘anathematized,’’ when it was doomed to be 
utterly destroyed. A thing thus doomed to destruction was, 
in Hebrew, cherem, or, in Greek, anathema”. Paul says concerning 
any one that distorts the Gospel “Let him be anathema,” and 
again ‘If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema?.”’ 
This was equivalent to saying “Let him be anathematized.” 
In the Acts Paul says that “in all the synagogues” he tried to 
constrain the Christians to “‘blaspheme*.’’ This appears to 
mean to ‘curse,’ or “anathematize,’ the name of Christ®. 
Similarly Pliny says that he acquitted such Christians as prayed 
to the gods and made an offering to the image of the Emperor 
“and, furthermore, cursed Christ®.”’ When Paul came to 
Antioch of Pisidia and Corinth he at first taught in the synagogue 
but ey himself from it when the wes Bee an * 








1 Mk xiv. ge a 
6 O6é np§aro ava- 
Oeparivew kal opvovvat 
Ort OvK oida Tov avOpw- 
mov TovTov ov héyere. 
Kai evOvs ex Sevrépov 
ahéxtap eporvnoev: Kai 
dveuvnoOn.... 


TOV. 


Mt. xxvi. 74—75 @ 
TOTE jp§aro kara- 
Geparicew Kat Gpvvew 
éru OvK oida Tov avOpa- 
kal ev0vs adéxt@p 
epavncey’ Kal euvnody 


Lk. xxii. 60—61 @ 


eimev O€—6 Ilérpos 
“Av Opare, ‘ovK olda b 
heyets. kal mapaxpnya 
érte dadovvtos avrov 
eparvnoev GEKT OP. kal 
otpageis 6 Kupios évé- 
PreWev ro pees kat 
imeuvoOn.. 


Jn Xvili. 27 maddy ody npvnoaro Iérpos* Kai edOéws ddéxtop ehavncer. 


2 Gesen. 355—6 Don. 


so does avadepa. 
“swear.” 


3 Gal.13-95-1, Con xvin ee. 
5 Comp. Jas. ii. 7 “Do not the rich. 


“Avadeyarifo, in LXX, alw. = oon, and 
“It is quite different in meaning from dyvume 


EUAN Cts x xcvinenie 
. .blaspheme the honourable 


name by which ye ave called ?’’ that is, the name of Christ. 


§ Pliny Epist. x. 97 “maledicerent Christo,”’ 
on Mart. Polyc. § 9 “swear (duoc0v) and I release thee; 
(AowWdpnoov) the Christ.” It was not enough to (zb.) 
fortune of Caesar (éuocov tiv Kaicapos tvxnv).” 


his Saviour. 


“yevile”’ 
this. 


quoted by Lightf. 
vevile | 
“swear by the 
Polycarp must also 


Pliny says a true Christian would never do 
It seems probable that the Romans borrowed this test of a 


Christian from Jewish precedents in synagogues. 
7 Acts xili. 45—8, xviii. 6—7. 
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And this reference to a growing Jewish custom may explain 
Paul’s warning to the Corinthians ““No man speaking in the 
_ Spirit of God saith ‘ Jesus 4s anathema.’ Matthew’s form of 
the word (catathematize) is used twice by Irenaeus of faithful 
Christians “‘catathematizing” a misleading teacher or a mis- 
leading doctrine?. Thus the usage of the Hebrew word cherem 
and of the Greek word anathema points to the conclusion that 
Mark—very possibly under a wrong impression—regarded 
_ Peter as falling in with the language of those around him so 
as to anathematize, not himself conditionally, but his Master 
absolutely. For those who took that view the contextual 
phrase “I do not know” would seem to mean “‘I ignore, or, 
renounce’.’’ Matthew has most nearly preserved this; Mark 
has made it less abrupt; Luke has entirely departed from it4. 
It is highly improbable that Peter, amid the officers and 





1 1 Cor. xii. 3. This might be addressed to devout proselytes 
who had been in the habit of attending worship in the synagogue, 
as much as to say, “There must be limits to your acquiescence in 
Jewish practice.’’ A scholium attributed to Origen (Cramer on 
I Cor, xii. 3) says that if you behold a Jew interpreting the Old 
Testament, and in particular the Prophets, in a manner by no 
means to be despised, he may leave you in doubt whether he has, 
or has not, the Holy Spirit: “In order therefore that you may not 
be in two minds (mepioracOns) about such a one whether he has the 
Holy Spirit or not, he [z.e. Paul] teaches that, since every Jew calls 
Jesus anathema..., and no one speaking in the Spirit of God calls 
Jesus anathema, the Spirit of God is not possessed by him who 
says that he knows the Law and the Prophets and yet anathematizes 
Jesus.” Origen often refers incidentally to 1 Cor. xii. 3, and refers 
fully to it again in De Ovat. § 22 (Lomm. xvii. 172—-4) as to the 
danger of “anathematizing Jesus’ by our wicked actions; but he 
does not there mention the practice of “every Jew.” 

2 Iren. i. 13. 4 of women “anathematizing”’ the heretic Marcus who 
tried to deceive and seduce them, karadepaticaca at’rov exwpicOncay - 
Tov ToLovTov Oracov (comp. 7b.1. 16. 3 hv yyouny KaraGeparicarras). 

3 Comp. Mt. xxv. 12 “I know you not,” and Mt. vii. 23, Lk. xiii. 
27 (Son 3213 b, 3499 (x) (xi)). ‘ 

4 Mt. xxvi. 74 ov« oida tov dvOpwrov is more contemptuous, and . 
less liable to be taken literally, than Mk xiv. 71, which adds rodrov 
dv Aéyere. Lk. xxii. 60 dvOpwre, odx oida 6 éyess Comes, not as a 
climax, but as an anti-climax, in the three denials. ; 
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soldiers, would use an ecclesiastical term like anathema or cherem. 
But it is not improbable that Mark has anachronistically inserted 
here a term that came into use afterwards when Christians were 
compelled to choose between death and cursing Christ. Peter 
himself, perhaps, exaggerated his own fault, and a Petrine 
record in Mark has preserved a trace of the exaggeration. 
The force of the Marcan word could not but be felt by those 
who knew its antecedent use. It is true that some good 
Latin Versions blunt its force by inserting “himself” (‘ Peter 
devoted himself [to destruction]”)!. But the Vulgate does 
not do this, either in Mark or in Matthew*. In the former 
it transliterates the Greek anathematize. In the latter it 
adopts the rendering “‘detestari,’ which is regularly used of 
execrating others (not oneself)®. Origen, while not going so 
far as to say that Peter under the influence of an evil spirit 
used the expression mentioned by Paul ‘‘ Jesus is anathema,” 
quotes the Pauline context (‘Jesus is the Lord”) in order to 
explain Peter’s conduct: ‘‘No one can say Jesus is the Lord, 
except in the Holy Spirit.” He reminds us that “the Holy 
Spirit was not yet,” and adds ‘‘Therefore it was not possible ~ 
that Peter as he then was, and at that time, could confess 
Jesus*.” 





1 “Himself” is ins. by a and k in Mk, and by a and 6 in Mt. 


2 Thes. Syr. 1373 gives Mt. xxvi. 74 ywornnd (see Néldeke § 167 
on the termination in #) = cara@epatifev, but Mk xiv. 71 DIND = 
dvabepari¢ew, ib. 1376 Mt. xxvi. 74 DMND and orn. It does not 
give any instances (outside the Petrine narrative) of Onn, used 
absolutely, to mean “curse oneself.” In Acts xxiii. 12 etc. the Syr. 
has (/it.) “cursed on them[selves].”’ In Syr. (Ndldeke § 223) personal 
‘pronouns are used as reflexives when the verb is not reflexive. This 
might result in ambiguity. In Mt. xxvil. 5 “hanged himself,’ SS 
has “him([self].” 75, but Pesh. “his soul.” 

3’ There is in Scripture a freq. formula of asserting on oath, 
“The Lord do so unto me and more also,’ Ruth i. 17, 1 S. iii. 17 etc. 
But it has no connection with the Hebrew ON, avaewarifew. Lewis 

- and Short give no instance of detestavi with se. 

4 Origen on Mt. xxvi. 68 foll. (Lomm. v. 15) quotes thus “Tunc 
coepit devotare et jurare quia nescio hominem,”’ omitting “‘se’’ before 
“devotare” (as Codex Corb. (Migne) does in Mk); but subsequently 
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Luke omits all mention of “‘anathematizing”’ or ‘‘swearing,’” 
and John inserts nothing that corresponds to it, having simply 





y 
(Lomm. pp. 17, 19) the Latin has “coepit se devotare et jurare...,’’- 
and “‘non solum ter denegat Petrus, sed etiam devotat se ipsum et 
jurat quia....”” In Mt. xxvi. 74 Vulg. and Corb. (Migne) and Brix. 
render xaraOeuaritew by “detestari,’’ which means (Lewis and Short) 
“curse some person, or thing, while calling God to witness,’’ and hence’ 
“renounce,” “abominate,”’ but not “call down penalties on oneself.” 
Chrysostom gives no explanation of anathematize or catathematize. 

In Mk and Mt., Delitzsch inserts Heb. “his [own] soul” after o4n 
to shew that Peter was devoting himself to destruction if he was not 
speaking the truth (and we should have expected this in Syr. also 
if the translator thought this to be the fact). But Gesen. and Levy 
give no instance of such a use of On in Biblical or later Hebrew. 
In Acts xxiii. 12 ‘‘anathematized themselves,’’ the Gk inserts éavrovs,, 
Delitzsch “bound a bond on their souls.”’ 

The following facts indicate that the Gospel narratives of Peter’s 
denial distinguished between (1) “denying (dpveto@a) Jesus” and 
(2) “disowning (dmapveicOa) Jesus.” *Amapvodpa: is used in Christ’s 
prediction of Peter’s denial and in Peter’s reply, Mk xiv. 30, 31, 72 
pe or ce, Mt. xxvi. 34, 35, 75 pe Or oe, Lk. xxii. 34 pe... eidévat, 1D. OF 
pe. ‘Apvodpua is used in the evangelistic description of fact, Mk xiv. 


68 npyvjcaro déyov Ovre oida..., 1b. 70 madw pveiro, Mt.-xxvi. 70 
npynoato...déyov Ov« oida..., 1b. 72 npvnoaro pera dpkov dru OvK olda..., 
Lk. xxii. 57 6 S€ npvnoaro [Tisch. + airdy] héyor Ovk« oida.... The 


Synoptists give us the impression that what is expressed in Christ’s 
words by the intensive dzo-, is expressed in their words by the context. 
And the context in Mt. indicates that Matthew believed the vehemence 
of disavowal to have risen, from (1) assertion to (2) oath, and from 
oath to (3) oath supported by anathema. In Mk, the second stage is 
omitted. 

John makes no such distinction. In Jn xiii. 38, xvill. 25, 27, 
dpveio@a is used both in Christ’s prediction (with pe) and in the 
narrative of its fulfilment (without pe), and he nowhere uses dmap- 
veisba. ‘Not improbably John thought that the phrase “Jesus is 
anathema”’—introduced into synagogues by Jews and, later on, 
in a Roman shape, into courts of justice by Romans—had given to 
the word new associations, which made it unprofitable to amplify 
detailed distinctions as to the form of Peter’s denials. 

It should be noted that Matthew and Luke (but not Mark) have 
previously represented Jesus as using the phrase dpveioOai pe :— 
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(x) “I am not,” @ 2) « denied, and said, I am not,” (3) “denied 
again.”” John also omits the tradition of the Three that Peter 
““wept”—to which Mark adds a word rendered by R.V. text 





Mt. x. 33 ID) a p.ciiags) 
dais Se apynonrat pe eum poo bev 6 8€ dpynodpevos pe evamioy ToY 
tev avOporar, a apynoopar Kaye avrov av Opar ov dmapynOnoerae €v @TLOV 
eum poo bev Tov matpds pov Tou €v Tois TeV ayyéhwv TO Oeod. 
ovpavois. 
Mark, in a similar saying, has érawyiveoOai pe, and Luke (not 
Matthew) follows him :— 


Mk viii. 38 @ Mt. xvi. 27—8 om. Lk. ix. 26 

és yap ¢av eémat- ds yap av €mrat- 
axuvOn pe Kal Tovs oxuvO7 pe kal Tous 
€povs Adyous ev TH yeved epous oyous, ToUTOV 6 
TavTn TH porxadid kal vios TOU rd émal- 
GpapTare, Kat 6 vids Tod oxuvOnoerat... 


avOperov Beas 
oerat avTov . 


Wetsteins apd Schéttgen on Mt. x. 33 quote Talmudic passages 
shewing that Heb. 183 with 2 Wit. “wipe away in M. or N.” (ie. 
“wipe away all recollections in the case of M. or N.’’) is used about 
pupils “ disowning”’ teachers and teachers “ disowning”’ pupils (and so 
Levy ii. 383 6 foll.). But the Heb. prep. “in” is added, and dpvovpa év 
rwt would not be genuine Greek. It happens that Heb. 5n (Is. i. 29) 
with Heb. “from”? means (Gesen. 344 a) “be ashamed of.”’ Perhaps 
Jesus used both words. Or the similarity between 75n and 753 may 
have been a partial cause of the substitution of the one for the other. 
Mark may also have been influenced by the fact that the tradition 
“Whoever shall deny me” seemed expressly to condemn Peter and 
all deniers to be denied in the Day of Judgment, whereas “be ashamed”’ 
left room for some evasion of the hard saying. It should be noted that 
no evangelist (setting aside Lk. xxii. 57 Tisch.) says in his narrative 
that Peter “denied him’ i.e. Jesus. Since they all avoid this, it seems 
unlikely that Mark could have intended us to supply “him” as the 
object to “anathematize.”” Perhaps Mark may have used the verb 
loosely to mean that Peter, as it were, cast oaths and anathemas about 
him, including in his curses those who were accusing him of being one 
of Christ’s disciples. In any case the use of it by Mark and Matthew 
in so brief and obscure a context was much to be deprecated. It 
might induce some of Pliny’s victims to say, “ Peter anathematized 
and was forgiven, why should it be otherwise with me?” This is 
the very question that Origen meets, assuring the questioners that 
what was pardoned in Peter will not be pardoned in them (Lomm. 
v. 17 “in nobis hoc impium’’). 
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“when he thought thereon!,” while Matthew and (probably) 
Luke add “‘bitterly?.”’ 

It has been necessary to mention these details because the 
“anathematizing”’ constitutes an exception to the rule of 
Johannine Intervention. And indeed it is easy to understand 
that John may have felt that the Petrine narrative, especially 
in Mark, came to a weak conclusion. Origen and Jerome 
indicate that it was made the subject of some allegorical and 
forced interpretation. ‘I know not the man,” Jerome tells 
us, was erroneously taken by some as meaning “I know not 
Jesus as man, for I know Him to be God”! Jerome himself 
follows Origen in allegorizing the statement that Peter went 
“outside” the court of the High Priest, before he wept and 
repented, as meaning “‘outside the dominion of evil’.”’ And 





' Mk xiv. 72 émiBadev, of which the explanation in Corrections 
499501 is not satisfactory. "Em 8d\Xw might seem used absolutely in 
certain instances where an object might be supplied from context (e.g. 
Moulton Gy. of N. I. Gk p. 131, an instance where émBody “ em- 
bankment”’ occurs in context) but these prove nothing. Cramer, on 
Mk, prints a tradition that Peter “wept terribly, Christ having given 
heed to him (rpocecynxéros a’ro),” and it is pointed out in Notes 
2999 (xiii) that Mt. xvii. 25 mpoépéacey airdv is rendered in Syriac 
by 07) which in Is. xxxvii. 33 = (LXX) ém:Baddko. In Epict. i. 4. 14 
the original txt, émi8dAdes, has been perhaps wrongly corrected into 
eriBadry and signifies “direct [the mind]” (comp. Ench. 15 jy ériBadre 
méppo Tv dpeEwv). Field has shewn that it is often used of covering 
the head. But it would also naturally be connected with é¢ri®Anua. 
Now although this word in the Synoptists means “‘a patch,” it appears 
to mean more freq. (Steph. Thes.) “vestimentum exterius, amiculum, 
stragulum torale.”’ , 

The uncertainty about the meaning of ém:Sadov does not affect 
the conclusion that the Marcan tradition omitted by Matthew and 
Luke would be discussed by early Christians to whom it would suggest 
paraphrases. Among these would naturally be one describing how 
Peter, in the end, received a covering of his sin, “putting on” the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 Mt. xxvi. 75 kcal e&eNav Ew exdavoev mixpos, [Lk. xxii. 62 kal 
eEehOav Ew exNavoev mikpas |. 

8 Jerome on Mt, xxvi. 75 “In atrio Caiaphae sedens non poterat 
agere poenitentiam. Egreditur foras de impiorum consilio....”. We 
shall find it hard to realise the motive for this, unless we remember 
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here we may note that, in Mark, Peter is said to have “gone 
out outside into the fore-court,” after the first denial!; in 
Matthew and Luke to have ‘“‘gone out outside” finally after the 
third denial?; but in John to have merely ‘“‘stood at the door 
outside,’ that is, outside the court of the High Priest—and this, 
at the beginning, before any denial’. Also the Diatessaron says 
“And when Jesus went owt Simon Cephas was standing in the 
outer court...” and, later on, ‘‘The cock crew twice. And in 
that hour Jesus turned, he being outside, and looked stedfastly 
at Cephas.”” It also omits Mark’s mention of Peter going out 
into the forecourt and the parallel Matthew?. 








that, among first-century Christians, “without (é€#)”’ and “those 
that are without (oi ¢éa),’’ would naturally be applied to “those in 
outer darkness,” “aliens from the Church,” or “sinners,” in whom 
they would be most reluctant to include Peter even temporarily. 
Moreover, Philo (i. 95) allegorizing the first Biblical instance (Gen. 
Xv. 5) of ¢ with a verb of motion (about Abraham) takes it as 
Origen and Jerome do here. 

* Mk xiv. 68. Comp. Judg. iii. 23 lit. “went forth the porch,” 
where A.V. supplies “through,” R.V. “into.” 

2 Mt. xxvi. 75, Lk. xxii. 62. 

ee ex vile enOs 

4 Mk xiv. 68, Mt. xxvi. 71. 

Some comment is due to the fact that the Synoptists all describe 
Peter as “ sitting,’ Mark once (xiv. 54), Matthew twice (xxvi. 58, 69), 
Luke twice in one passage (xxii. 55—6 “Peter sat.. .seeing him as he 
sat”), while John twice (xviii. 18, 25) describes him as “ standing.” 

One explanation might be that (Gesen. 442—3) the Hebrew 
“sit” repeatedly means “continue,” “remain,” * tarry. “stave 
Mk xiv. 66 “while Peter was [i.e. continued] in the aulé” is parall. 
to Mt. xxvi. 69 “But Peter sat outside in the aulé,’’ and may represent 
an original 1w» “sit.” See Clue 178. 

Another explanation is that the Hebrew 1» “sit” is identical 
with some forms of 1 “return and do,” “do again.’’ See Clue 9 
giving seven instances where R.V. has “turn,” “return,” “again,’’ 
or “the second time,’ but LXX “sit.” Hence “he denied again”’ 
or “continued to deny”? might be expressed by “he sat and denied.” 

In deviating from the unanimous Synoptic tradition, John might 
also have in view an allegorical object. Perhaps he wished to exhibit 
Peter as “standing” before “falling,” and as falling because he 
“stood” in the pride of his own strength (not “taking heed” lest 
he should “fall” (x Cor. x. 12)). But he would do this all the more 
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The obscurity of Mark’s conclusion (‘when he thought 
thereon”) is removed in Matthew and Luke by substituting 
“wept bitterly.” But this, according to LXX usage, suggests 
futility or remorse rather than repentance1. It might convey 
to some readers the thought of such tears as are mentioned in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews along with a “‘root of bitterness.” 
John, later on, records Peter’s penitence, expressed not in tears 
but in action, and it is possible—though we cannot say that it 
is more than conditionally probable—that, if the Marcan word 
rendered “he thought thereon,” meant originally “covering 
with a garment,” then John is alluding to this in his descrip- 
tion of Peter as clothing himself after having been ‘‘naked,”’ 
before coming into Christ’s presence’. 





readily if some evidence seemed to him to favour the view that 
“yvepeatedly denied’’ had been mistaken by the Synoptists for “sat 
down and denied.” 

On Lk. xxii. 55 mepudavres see Son 3369 a, and add that Heb. 
“sit,” aw) = Aram. “surround,” qnp (Levy .Ch. ii. 153). 

1 See Is. xxii. 4 “I will shew bitterness in weeping,” 7.¢. weep 
bitterly, from 77 “embitter,’’ and 779 or 1 “bitter” in Ezek. 
XXvii. 30, Zeph. i. 14, Is. xxxiii. 7 (Gesen. p. 600). Marah was the 
name of the bitter spring in the wilderness, and Naomi, in the bitter- 
ness of her sorrow for bereavements, said (Ruth i. 20) “Call me not 
Naomi but Marah.” 7 

2 Heb. xii. 15—17 “lest any voot of bitterness springing up trouble 
[you]. ..lest [there be] any profane person as Esau. . .when he-desired 
to inherit the blessing, he was rejected... though he sought 1t diligently 
with tears.” 

3 Jn xxi. 7. See Notes 2999 (xvii) a—o on “The re-clothing of 
Peter.”’ On the early conjectures about Mk xiv. 72 ¢iBarov, see 
Swete ad loc., and Corrections 499—501, where it is conjectured that 
there may have been some early connection between the Marcan 
word and Lk. xxii. 32 (about Peter) émurrpéyas. “EmiBdddew is used 
about “taking note of,” or “ giving heed to,” dreams by Artemidorus 
i. IL was émuBrnréov Tais Kpicecw. ..xpr S€ Kpivew Tods dveEipous, 1. 19 eyo 
Se...€v Umvos Ocacdpevos...ewéBadrov pev as Us... dnhorixoy ein TO 
3vap. It would apply to Peter, in a vision, “taking note”’ that (Lk. 
xxii. 61) “the Lord looked on” him, and forgave him. It might be 
rendered ‘considered,’ corresponding to Heb. 22% and implying 
“insight.” ‘Considered ” is applied to visions or miracles in Dan. vii. 
8, Acts xi. 6 (Peter’s vision), xii. 12 (Peter’s release by the angel). © 
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Sy 3G: 


[Mark xv. I—15] 


The Praetorium+ 


PILATE is introduced to the reader of the Gospels in different 


ways. 


Without any previous mention of the name, Mark and 





1 Mk xv. 145 
(R.V.) 


(1) And straight- 
way in the morning 
the chief priests with 
the elders and scribes, 
and the whole coun- 
cil, held a _consul- 
tation, and bound 
Jesus, and carried 
him away, and de- 
livered him* up to 
Pilate. 


(2) And Pilate 
asked him, Art thou 
the King of the Jews? 
And he answering 
saith unto him, Thou 
sayest. 


(3) And the chief 
priests accused him 
of many things. 


(4)* And Pilate 
again asked him, say- 


Mt. xxvii. I—2, 
T1I—14 (R.V.) 

(1) Now when 
morning was come, 
all the chief priests 
and the elders of the 
people took counsel 
against Jesus to put 
him to death: 

(2) Andthey bound 
him, and led him 
away, and delivered 
him up to Pilate the 
governor. 


CO i iii iis 


(tr) Now Jesus 
stood before the 
governor: and the 
governor asked him, 
saying, Art thou the 
King of the Jews? 
And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou sayest. 

(12) And when he 
was accused by the 
chief priests and 
elders, he answered 
nothing. 

(13) Then saith 
Pilate unto him, 
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Lk. xxiii. I—5, 9— 
To (R.V.) 

(1) And the whole 
company of them 
rose up, and brought 
him before Pilate. 

(2) And they be- 
gan to accuse him, 
sdying, We found 
this man perverting 
our nation, and for- 
bidding to give tri- 
bute to Caesar, and 
saying that he him- 
self is Christ, a king 
(or,ananointed king). 


(3) And Pilate 
asked him, saying, 
Art thou the King of 
the Jews? And he 
answered him and 
said, Thou sayest. 


(4) And Pilate 
said unto the chief 
priests and thé mul- 
titudes, I find no 
fault in this man: 

(5) But they were 
the more urgent... . 


(Mark xv. I—5) 
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Matthew say that the Jews “having bound! Jesus, carried him 





Mk xv. 1—5 
(R.V.) contd. 


ing, Answerest thou 
nothing? behold how 
many things they 
accuse thee of. 

(5) But Jesus no 
more answered any- 
thing ; insomuch that 
Pilate marvelled. 


Mt. xxvil. I—2, 


-“T1I—14 (R.V.) contd. 


Hearest thou not how 
many things 
witness against thee? 

(14) And he gave 
him no answer, not 
even to one word: 
insomuch that the 
governor marvelled 
greatly. ? 


they © 


LE sca, 1-5, 9 
10 (R.V.) contd. 

(9) And he [z.e. 
Herod], questioned 
him in many words; 
but he answered him 
nothing. 

(10) And the chief 
priests and thescribes 
stood, vehemently 
accusing him. 


Jn xviii. 28, 33—8 (R.V.) (28) They lead Jesus therefore from 
Caiaphas into the palace (lit. praetorium): and it was early; and 
they themselves entered not into the palace (lit. praetorium), that 
they might not be defiled, but might eat the passover.... (33) Pilate 
therefore entered again into the palace (Jit. praetorium), and called 
Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the Jews? (34) Jesus 
answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee con- 
cerning me? (35) Pilate answered, AmIa Jew? Thine own nation 
and the chief priests delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? 
(36) Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants (or, officers) fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not 
from hence. (37) Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king 
then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king (ov, Thou 
sayest [it], because [am aking). To this end have I been born, and 
to this end am I come into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
(38) Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? 

1 Mk xv. 1, Mt. xxvii. 2 djoavres, Lk. xxiii. 1 om. Jerome says 
“Habebant enim hunc morem ut quem adjudicassent morti ligatum 
judici traderent,”’ that is, it was their way of indicating to the Roman 
judge that, so far as they, the Sanhedrin, were concerned, the prisoner 
was condemned to death. Luke’s reason for omitting djcavres is not 
obvious, if he accepted this view of the binding. Johnsays that Jesus 
was bound twice, first (Jn xviii. 12) at the arrest, secondly (Jn xviii. 
24) when sent by Annas to Caiaphas. Whatever may be John’s 
motive, it is a case of Johannine Intervention. 

Concerning the binding of Jesus, see Justin M. Trvyph. § 103 
‘Hpwdov b¢...¢ kai WAdros xapifopevos Oedemevov tov “Incovy emepuwe, as 
“fulfilling that which God had said thus, Kai ye airév «is "Acaupiov (sic) 
dmnveyxav E€ma TH Baordci,’* quoting Hos. x. 6. Justin stops short 
here, but the Heb. names or defines the king, (R.V.) “It also shall 
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away!, and delivered him over? to Pilate,’’ Matthew adding the 
title “‘to Pilate the governor.”’ Luke, who has long ago told us 
that John the Baptist began to preach “‘when Pontius Pilate 





be carried unto Assyria for a present to king Jareb (37)),” and the 
LXX inserts “having bound,” thus, Kai avrov «is “Acoupiovs dnoavtes 
dmnveycay E€via to Pacer “lapeiu. Field renders 37» by “adver- 
sarius”’ (R.V. (see Hos. v. 13) “that should contend’’),, Aq. and 
Theod. by ducafovrr. This means “judge” (not “prosecute”’) and 
would apply to Herod Antipas sitting in mock judgment. It is to 
be noted that Justin assumes the “ binding” in introducing (Sedepévor), 
but omits it in quoting (dycavres), the passage of the LXX. Tertullian 
inserts “bound” in quoting thus (Adv. Marc. iv. 42) “Nam et Herodi, 
velut munus a Pilato missus, [Christus] Osee vocibus fidem reddidit; 
de Christo enim prophetaverat: Et vinctum eum ducent xenium regi.” 
Luke is the only evangelist that mentions the sending to Herod, and 
the only one that does not mention the “binding”’ of Christ. Justin 
and Tertullian mention both. Jerome (on Hos. x. 6 and v. 13) 
stigmatizes as impious the view of a commentator (“quidam”) who 
takes Jareb (“regem ultorem”’) to be Christ. 

Another text of LXX alleged about the “binding”’ of Jesus (by 
Justin M. Tryph. §§ 17, 133, 136, 137 Ojo@puer or &pwper (see below, 
Pp. 545, 0.3), and Barn. § 6 djoaper), is Is. iii. 10 “ say ye of the righteous”’ 
(LXX) Ono@peyv Tov Sixaov, where LX X has taken 78 “say” as }DN 
“bind.” Comp. Wisd. ii. 12 evedpedo@per (272) Tov Sicacov. Both in 
Is. and in Wisd. there follows éri dtcypnoros hyiv éoriv. 

In omitting the “binding,’’ Luke may have been influenced 
(1) by its omission in the Heb. of Hos. and Is., (2) by the supposition 
that Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, not as a criminal, but as an accused 
person, leaving the decision in Herod’s hands. 

* Mk xv. I dmjveyxav—not used of persons in N.T. elsewhere 
except about those “carried away” after death or in a vision (Lk. 
xvi. 22, Rev. xvii. 3, xxi. 10)—suggests that the writer had in view 
Hos. x. 6 amnveykay. 

* Tapadidom, about the transference of Jesus (1) from the Jews to 
Pilate or the Romans is used in Mk xv. I, 10, Mt. xxvii. 2, 18 om. 
parall. Lk. (but comp. Lk. xxiv. 7, 20), (2) from Pilate tothe crucifiers 
or Jews Mk xv. 15, Mt. xxvii. 26 iva cravpod9, Lk. xxiii. 25 T@ OeAnpare 
avr@v. Jn, in sense (1), has it in xviii. 30, 35, comp. xix. II, and in 
sense (2), xix. 16 adrois va cravpad5. In Isaiah’s Suffering Servant, 
mapadidepe Occurs thrice, liii. 6 xipios Taped@Kev avroy Tais duaprias huav 
(yap hi.), liii. 12 mapeds6n eis Advarov 1 Wvx7 adrod (my hi.)...d0a ras 
avoulas av’rav mapedddn (YD hi.). The LXX is not accurate. See 
Paradosis 1185—94, 
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was governor of Judaeat,” now has simply “‘led him to Pilate.” 

He omits “binding?” and “delivering over.” John introduces 
Pilate as follows: ‘They lead Jesus therefore from Caiaphas 
into the praetorium, and it was early?, and they themselves 
entered not into the praetorium, that they might not be defiled... 
Pilate therefore went out unto them....” 

What is John’s object in thus introducing Pilate to us, not 
as “the governor,’ but as the occupier of the praetoriwm? 
Probably he has more objects than one. In the first place, 
by mentioning the official residence before the name of the 
resident, he prepares us for finding that resident a mere official, 
without much strength of character. The same thing is perhaps 
suggested by the fact that John follows Mark in never calling 
him “‘governor+.’’ Also he makes plain to his readers—what 





1 Lk, iii. 1 and comp. xiii. I. 

2 Acts iv. 25—7 quotes Ps. ii. 2 as referring to “ Herod and Pontius 
Pilate with the Gentiles and the peoples of Israel,” but stops short 
before the words (R.V.) “[saying| Let us break theiy bands asunder.” 
The insertion of “saying’’ makes the enemies of the Messiah say “let 
us break the bands [of the Lord and His Messiah].’’ This is the view _ 
of the Midrash ad loc. and Rashi. But Origen, on Mt. xxvii. 2 
‘“‘binding”’ (as also Jerome on the Psalm), assigns the words to Jesus, 
the Messiah, whom he compares to Samson (and so pseudo- Jerome 
on Mk xv. 1). Possibly Luke’s adoption of the Jewish interpretation 
of the Psalm was among the reasons that induced him to refrain from 
mentioning the “binding.” 

Mk xv. 1, Mt. xxvii. 1 cvpBoddXov corresponds to Ps. ii. 2 “‘take- 
counsel (\7D}3) together,’’ from 7D’ but prob. connected by Aq. 
(emappnouicavro) with 3)p (see Gesen. 414 4, 691 a). 

8 Jn xviii. 28 mpi, freq. in Mk but never in Lk. It is a vague 
term since it may mean (Hesych.) “before the fit time,” and not 
“early in the day.” In Jn xx. 1 (Jn’s only other instance) it is 
defined by cxorias éru ovons. Here perhaps Jn implies an unseason- 
able earliness. ; 

4 Yet jyeuov was a Hebraized and Aramaicized word (Levy 
i. 451 a); and “governors” are mentioned along with “kings”? in 
words of Christ (Mk xiii. 9, Mt. x. 18, Lk. Rel?) hee AlS Ont ee at 
I3—I4 «ire Bacwdel...€ire yepoow ws Ov avTov meprropévors expressly 
inculcates obedience to them “for the Lord’s sake,” as being the 
king’s ministers for justice. But perhaps for this very reason John 
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Mark does not make quite plain later on—that the praetorinm 
is the official residence of the Roman governor!. Luke in the 
Acts used the phrase “Herod’s praetorium?.”” And here he, 
alone of the Evangelists, represents Jesus as having been sent 
by Pilate to Herod Antipas*. He has probably been misled by 
the use of the term practorium, which, when Hebraized, is so 
often used for “palace,” and is so similarly spelt, that modern 
authorities differ sometimes as to which of the two meanings 
is intended4, 

As regards the technical term for “delivering over,’”’ used 
so frequently by Jesus about Himself in the Synoptists, we have 
to note here (as often elsewhere) that the act may be regarded 
in different aspects. It is the act of the traitor Judas. But 
it is also the act of God “delivering over” His Son to suffer 
death for men, in which sense it is applied to the Suffering 
Servant thrice in the LXX version of Isaiah. No evangelist 
so clearly as John brings out the various meanings of this 
“delivering over.’ Pilate says to Jesus “Thine own nation... 
have ‘delivered thee over to me®”; and afterwards Pilate 
“delivered him over to them to be crucified®.’’ Beside this, 
Jesus Himself uses the word. Had it not been, He says to 
Pilate, for something that was not from this world, “‘ my servants 
would be fighting that I might not be delivered over to the 
Jews’,”’ and again “‘Thou wouldest have no authority against 





will not give Pilate this honourable title since he made himself the 
minister of the multitude for injustice. 


1 Mk xv. 16 Mt. xxvii. 27 Lk. om. 
Oi de arparidra Tore of orpati@rar 
amnyayov avtov ow THs Tod myendvos mapada- 
avAns, 6 €otw mpaito- doves rov Inaody eis Td 
plov, kal ovvKadovow  mpait@pioy ocvviyayov 
oAny THY oTreEipar. ér’ avrov Any Thy 
oTetpay. 


This might give the impression that the praetorium was a part of 
the barracks of the soldiers. 


2 Acts xxill. 35. Sa. xxl. 7 
4 See above, p. 483, n. I: 
5 Jn xviill. 35. Fl al Sab: hee 


7 Jn xviii. 36 nyevifovro dv. Chrys. has nyevicavro dv “would 
have fought.” But the imperf. more vividly expresses the meaning 
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me except it were given thee from above; therefore he that 
delivered me over to thee hath greater sin?.’’ Finally, Jesus, on 
the cross, as His last act, ‘delivered over his spirit?.”’ 

As regards the binding of Jesus, the allusions of Justin 
Martyr, Barnabas, and Tertullian, above quoted, shew that 
the subject had been typically regarded at an early period in 
the second century and probably in the first?; and we have 
seen that Justin and Tertullian connect the “binding” with © 
Pilate’s sending Jesus to Herod. John, by twice mentioning 
the act, and in neither case in any connection with Pilate, seems 
to say “‘There was no such sending to Herod. The binding. 
was, first, when the soldiers in conjunction with the officers of 
the chief priests arrested Jesus, and, secondly, when Annas 
sent Jesus to Caiaphas.”’ 


§ 2. The charge of claiming to be a king 


Mark and Matthew introduce this charge as being mentioned 
by Pilate, before it was mentioned by the Jews, as soon as Jesus 
was “‘delivered over to him”: “‘Thou art [it seems] the King 
of the Jews*?” Luke places:the charge of the Jews first, so 
worded as to suggest that the claim to be ‘“‘king’’—though 
concealed under the Jewish title “‘ Anointed,” z.e. Messiah, ‘or 
Christ—would interfere practically with “Caesar’’ and with 
Caesar’s “tribute”: “We found this man perverting our nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that he him- 
self is Christos, King®.’’ It seems clear that the Jews must have 





“would be [even now] fighting” (comp. Mt. xxvi. 53 “even now... 
more than twelve legions of angels’’). 

Pop iescixe ys 20 xix: 30; 

3 Justin Martyr quotes Is. iii. 10 in Tryph. §§ 17, 133 “Let us 
bind,’ but § 136 “Let us take away,’ and then again § 137 “Let us 
take away,” saying “ At the commencement of the discussion I added 
what your version has, ‘Let us bind’.’’ It is prob. that “he is dis- 
tasteful (Svcxpnoros) to us”—nowhere in LXX except Is. iii. Io 
and Wisd. ii. 12—conveyed to the ears of Christians a play on words, 
“He is no Chréstos or Christos to us.’ See Beginning pp. 336—4I. 

4 Mk xv. 2, Mt. xxvil. 11 30 «f 6 Baotheds Tov “Iovdaior ; 

De Wkpexcxltil 2. 
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said to Pilate something of this kind, which Mark has passed 
over, and we have to ask what, if anything, John says about it. 

What John says, John has prepared the way for, very early 
in his Gospel, by telling us that Christ’s first convert, Andrew, 
called Him “Messiah”; and that ‘Messiah’? meant Christos 
er Anointed; and that Nathanael said to Jesus “‘Thou art God’s 
Son, thou art Israel’s King”; and that the five thousand whom 
Jesus had fed on loaves and fishes desired to snatch Jesus away 
to “make him king” by force; and, later on, he has repre- 
sented the crowds as shouting “the King of Israel” when Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem, and has quoted the words of a Hebrew 
prophet about the “King” that was to “come,” riding, not 
upon a horse but “‘on an ass}.”’ Thus he has shewn us how easy 
it would be to pervert Christ’s claim to be King of Israel into 
a claim to be King of Judaea. At the former claim Rome 
would smile; the latter claim Rome would speedily crush. 

Now he tells us, in effect, that Mark and Matthew have 
omitted the charges brought by the Jews against Jesus outside 
the praetorium before Pilate began to examine Jesus inside the 
praetorvum. The Jewish charges, as stated by John, were at first 
quite vague, merely asserting that Jesus was an “‘evil-doer2”; 
but John himself implies that the Jews must have added some 
mention of a claim to be “king,” since the first words uttered 
by Pilate on re-entering the palace are ‘“‘Thou art, [it seems, } 
the King of the Jews*?” This, however, does not amount to 
any such definite accusation as that specified by Luke, of making 
such a claim as would interfere with Caesar’s “tribute.” It is 
_ not easy to see how the Jews could have ventured to bring this 
particular charge in view of the fact that Jesus had recently 
and publicly said ‘‘Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” In bringing it, would they not have risked an igno- 
minious failure, since Jesus might have appealed triumphantly 
to indisputable facts disproving their accusation ? 

It seems probable that Luke, in trying to supply what Mark 


1 Ja i. 42, 49, vi 15, xii. 13-15, In Mk xv. 32, Mi xvi. 42, 
Bacdevs “IopajyA—the only Synoptic instance—is uttered by mockers. 
Lk. never uses the title. 


. ye ee ae x 
Jn xviii. 30, Pa fit XVU1. 33 20 ef 6 Baoideds rv Iovdaiwv ; 
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omitted, has ingeniously put into the mouths of the Jews such 
words as would be likely to weigh with a Roman governor, but 
not quite those actually uttered. John endeavours, in a dialogue 
between Jesus and Pilate, to supply the deficiency afresh and 
to help us to understand the circumstances: “Pilate was not 
taken in. He knew that the charges hypocritically suggested 
by the Jews were false. Everything turned on the meaning 
of ‘king.’ And Pilate knew this and felt Jesus to be a real 
‘king,’ but not such a one as would interfere with Caesar’s 
tribute. Pilate, though no Stoic, knew well the Stoic doctrine 
that every wise man is a king?.” 

But it may be asked, “‘Was there such a dialogue? If 
there was, why did the Synoptists omit it?” Possibly, as 
will appear in the next section, because they were influenced 
by the prophecy that the suffering Messiah would be “dumb,” 
and “‘not open his mouth.’ But further, in the interval 
between Mark’s brief statements that Pilate (1) “questioned” 
and (2) “questioned again,” there is room for a going forth of 
Pilate from Jesus inside the praetorium to the Jews outside the 
praetorium, and for a preliminary questioning inside the prae- 
torium, in which Jesus may have uttered more than is assigned. 
to Him by the Synoptists?. 





1 Philo (i. 306, 601, 691, ii. 657) descants amply on this doctrine. 
And comp. Horace Epist. 1. i. 59—60 “ Rex eris.. .si vecte facies,’ and 
Odes iv. ix. 39—42 “He is a consul, and a consul more than once, 
whenever, like a good and just judge, he rejects the bribes of the 
guilty, and prefers honour ta expedience.”’ 

2 Mk xv. 2—5 (a) “And Pilate questioned him [inside the prae- 
torium] Art thou the King of the Jews? And he answering saith 
~ unto him, Thou (2) sayest.”” The emphatic “thou”’ might be taken 
as “Thou of thine own accord” (comp. Jn Xvill. 34 dro ceavrov av 
rovto héyes; “Dost thou, of thyself, say this?”). (b) “And [when 
Pilate went out outside] the chief priests began to bring many 


accusations against him.” (c) “But Pilate [coming back] again 
began to question him....’’ (d) “But Jesus no longer made any 
answer.” “Nolonger’’is peculiar toMark. It suggests that Christ’s 


previous reply was not confined to ov heyers. John may have taken 
ov, in ov Aéyers, in two senses, (xviii. 34) “thou of thyself” (xviil. 37) 
“thou, not I.”’ 
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If He did, we may infer what He would have said here from 
what He says elsewhere, teaching that His Kingdom was the 
Kingdom of Righteousness and that His followers were to “sz 
on thrones”’ judging in righteousness}. 

Jesus would not have softened down His claim to represent 
the Kingdom of God by suggesting that He was only “‘a king” 
so far as He was a “wise man.’ Much more than this is 
implied in the words “To this end have I been born, and to 
this end am I come into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Everyone that is [sprung] from the 
truth hearkeneth unto my voice”.” This implies a claim to 
sovereignty over the consciences of men such as Jesus might 
have actually asserted and Pilate might have partially and 
faintly felt to be not without some basis of truth, if only Pilate 
had believed in the existence of any ascertainable truth at all. 
There is certainly something that seems above ordinary dramatic 
imagination in the combination of the three consecutive Pilatian 
utterances, the first, personal, that of the undignified, wayward 
and flighty individual, Pilate, dropping the character of “judge” 
and wearily asking “‘ What is truth?” the second, judicial, that 
of the Roman governor, “I find no crime in him”’; the third, 
political, or quasi-political, that of the respecter of persons and 
truckler to the multitude, “Will ye that I release unto you the 
King of the Jews??”’ 


§ 3. Christ's silence before His judges 


The Evangelists all agree that Jesus was silent before His 
judges at a certain stage in their questioning; but none of 
them say that He was absolutely silent except Luke, and Luke 
limits his statement to the examination conducted by Herod, 





1 Mt. xix. 28, Lk. xxii. 30, comp. Rev. iii. 21, 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

SS eval 837, 

8 Jn xviii. 38, 39. Compare, and contrast, the claim of the 
Cynic in Epictetus iii. 22. 49 “‘How do I face these [people] to whom 
you look up with fear and awe? Do not I treat them as slaves? 
Who among them, having seen me, does not feel that he is beholding 
his king and master?” Clem. Alex. 416—17 better describes spiritual 
sovereignty as “possessing the skill to sway willing subjects.” 
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which he alone mentions! Luke uses a peculiar phrase, 
possibly meaning “he answered nothing [in the way of defence],”’ 
applied by Mark to Christ’s silence before the High Priest, but 
by Matthew to His silence before Pilate?. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament®. John, however, has a 
phrase, also unique in the New Testament, “he gave no answer 
(in the way of defence].’’ This he applies to Christ’s silence 
before Pilate, ; 

At least two questions arise out of these variations. (1) How 
did Christians reconcile Christ’s brief replies to His judges with 
the prophecy of Isaiah: “‘He opened not his mouth; as a lamb 
that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before her 
shearers is dumb, yea, he opened not his mouth®”? (2) Do 
the Evangelists say anything that may help us to meet such an 
objection as that which is suggested by a warning of Epictetus 
that an accused person declining to plead before his judge must 
be prepared to be sentenced to the cross®? 

(r) As to the prophecy of Isaiah it is noteworthy that, 
although early Christian writers repeatedly quote the context 
of “‘he opened not his mouth,” they mostly either do not quote 





1 Lk. xxiii. 9 emnpora dé adroy év Noyows ikavois: avtos dé ovder 
amekpivato avT@. 

2 Ovdey amexpivaro. Comp. Mk xiv. 61 6 8€ éotmma Kal ovk dme- 
kpivaro ovdév, Mt. xxvii. I2 kal ev T@ KatnyopetcOa adrov...ovdery 
amekpivaro. 

3 In Goodspeed, dmexpivaro, with negative, occurs only in Mart. 
Polyc. § 8 ov« drexpivaro avrois, where Polycarp rejects the proposal 
that he should apostatize. It is probably one of many instances in 
the Martyrdom shewing that it was-written (see Lightf. on Mart. 
Polyc. § 1) “according to the Gospel,”’ that is; likening the experiences 
of the Martyrdom to the experiences of the Passion. 

4 Jn xix. 9 dméxpiow ovx edoxey a’ro, not used with a neg. else- 
where (N.T.). 

5 Ts. litt. 7 (LXX) kai adros bia TO Kexaxka@aGar ovK avoiyer TO oTOpa: 
&s mpoBaroy eri ohayiy ixOn, Kai ws auvds evavtiov Tod Keipovtos dpwvos, 
obras otk dvotye TO ordua a’rov. This is quoted by some early writers 

in part, omitting the word “dumb” and the phrase “opened not his 
mouth,’’ but emphasizing “led to the slaughter.” 

6 pict 2420. 
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the phrase itself, or pass over it unexplained. Justin Martyr 
alone explains fully what he calls the cessation of the stream of 
utterance from Christ’s lips, .as a fulfilment of the Psalmist’s 
words “‘ My strength is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue 
cleaveth to my jaws?,” but not by reference to the “dumb” 
sheep in Isaiah, as to which, when he quotes the verse by itself, 
he quotes merely the words “‘was led unto death.” Tertullian 
is an exception. According to him, in one passage, “ Herod was 
the shearer” before whom the sheep was “‘dumb®.”” There he 
is justified. But in another passage he ventures to apply 
Isaiah’s words to the partial silence before Pilate*. Origen 
gives no explanation of Christ’s silence except by saying that 
His conduct fulfilled prophecy and that it was expedient for 
men that He-should die®. 





1 Barn. § 5 includes d@ovos in his quotation of Is. liii. 7 but does 
not explain its fulfilment. Justin Martyr, when quoting Is. lii—liii. 
fully, includes ddwvos and ov« dvoiye. without reconciling them with 
the Gospels. He twice (Tvyph. §§ 111, 114) quotes Is. lili. 7 #y@n etc. 
(and perhaps 7b. § 103) but omits the dumbness. 

2 Ps. xxii. I5. On this Justin says (Tvyph. § 102) “The power 
of His strong word, by which He was always wont to confute the 
Pharisees and scribes...had a cessation, like a plentiful and strong 
spring the waters of which have been turned off—when He kept 
silence (ovynoavros) and would no longer answer anything to anyone 
in the presence of Pilate, as is shewn in the Memoirs of His Apostles 
—in order that also that which is spoken through Isaiah might have 
active fruit, where it is spoken (Is. 1. 4) ‘The Lord giveth unto me 
a tongue that I may know when I ought to speak a word.’” This 
passage is remarkable for retaining the Marcan (xv. 5) “xo longer,” 
atynoavtos avrov Kal pnkéte emt TuAdrov dmoxpivacba pndév pndevi Bovdo- 
pévov. Ihave not found this elsewhere. It is not in the Diatessaron 
(which omits Mk xv. 4—7) nor does it occur in Origen’s summary of 
Mk xiv. 43—xv. 5 (Comm. Joann. xxviii. 12). 

8 Tertull. De Resurrect. Carn. § 20. 

4 Tertull. Adv. Jud. § 13 “For He, when Pilate interrogated 
Him, spake nothing.”’ 

> Origen Cels. i. 54 “His Passion was prophesied along with the 
cause [of it] (ro mdOos adrod mpoepyrevero pera ris airias) [namely] 
that it was beneficial for men that He should die for them and suffer ; 
the stripes (u@Awma) that follow on condemnation.’’ Then follows 
a quotation of Is. lii. 13—15, liii. 18, including the clause about the 
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(2) Of the Synoptists, Mark alone faintly suggests that 
the words “no longer answered” imply that Jesus had for a short 
time “‘answered,” and that the answer was something more than 
the two words “thou sayest [it]!.”” But the parallel Matthew, 
“did not answer him even [in reply] to a single word,” effaces 
this faint suggestion?. Luke, later on, represents Christ’s silence 
as complete before Herod’; but he says nothing about His 
silence before Pilate. : 

John represents Jesus as replying to Pilate freely at first 
on the subject of “‘kingdom”’ and on His claim to be a “‘king,” 
and on the connection between this and “‘ bearing witness unto 
the truth*.’”’ But Pilate exclaims “What is truth?” and then 
goes out to the Jews, and after avowing the truth, so far as he 
has found it (“I find no crime’’), acts against the truth (‘‘took 
Jesus and scourged him®”). This changes everything. Pilate 

has had his chance of “striving for the truth,” as Ben Sira 
says,.so that “‘the Lord” might.‘ fight for” him*® But: he 
has thrown it away. The incarnate Truth cannot now “fight 
for” him. When he next questions Jesus “Jesus gave him 
no answer’.”’ 

| Mark and Matthew say. that Pilate “wondered” at this; 
Luke, dealing with Herod instead of Pilate, omits the “‘ wonder®.”’ 





“dumb” lamb, but not explaining in detail why Jesus was “‘ dumb.” 
Later on, replying to the charge of Celsus that Jesus, while alive, | 
“did not avail (ov, suffice for) Himself (ov« érnpkeoev éavr@),”’ Origen 
says (Cels. li. 59) “If ‘suffice’ means ‘suffice in virtue’ we shall say 
that He did ‘suffice’ perfectly. For He neither said nor did any- 
thing unseemly, but in truth ‘like a sheep He was led...and like 
a lamb that is dumb. ..and the Gospel testifies that He ‘opened not 
His mouth.’ But if he takes ‘sufficed’ as referring to things neutral 
(uéowv) and corporal, then we say that we have shewn from the 
Gospels that He came willingly to these [sufferings].’’ It will be 
observed that Origen does not answer the question that Pilate might 
have put, “ Why did not Jesus enlighten me?” 
1 In Mk xv. 5, “no longer’ is omitted by the Syriac versions. 


2 Mt. xxvii. 14. 3 ke xxiii, 9: 

Sf saa, 27, Dy Nan Sexyabile Ys erase) a) 

6 Sir. iv. 28 “Strive for the truth (or, justice) unto death, and the 
Lord shall fight for thee.”’ 7 Jn xix. 9. 


8 Mk xv. 5, Mt. xxvii. 14 (Lk. xxii. 9 om.). 
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John explains it, without mentioning the word. It arises from 
Pilate’s ignorance. The Governor angrily exclaims, “‘Speakest 
thou not unto me? Dost thou not know that I have authority 
to release thee and have authority to crucify thee?” But in . 
reality it is Pilate who ‘“‘does not know.” Pilate has no 
“authority” of a real kind. He is a slave, a slave to the fear 
of ceasing to be “‘Caesar’s friend,’’ a slave to the desire of 
conciliating the mob that shouts “‘ Not this man but Barabbas?.” 

The truth, said Jesus, would make men free®. But Pilate 
had no eye for the truth, and it was beyond even divine power 
to utter any words that might make him see it and make him 
consequently free. Hence Jesus “gave him no answer” before. 
And hence His only subsequent answer to the claim of this 
Roman governor to possess “‘authority,”’ is, in effect: ‘“‘ You are 
aslave. You would like to avoid crucifying me, but you dare 
not, because you are afraid of what will befall you if you prefer 
justice to expediency. When you say you have ‘authority to 
crucify me,’ you shew that you do not know what ‘authority’ 
means‘. 


§ 4. The Custom of Release® 


Mark says that Pilate ‘‘used to release” one prisoner’in the 
course of the Feast, any one whom the multitude “begged 





Paniexiace OF 2 Jinvodx. L2) scvinieao! a jm vita so 
4 Jn xix. 1m “Thou wouldest have no authority against me 
except it were given thee from above.” Comp. Epict. iv. 1. 50—7, 


which says that freedom must have absolute authority (7 éevdepia 
avre€ovowdy 7) and that if you hear one man saying to another— 
in his heart of hearts and in his inmost feeling—‘“ Master,” you are 
to set down that man as “slave,” even though he be a consul with 
twelve lictors going before him, ’AAX’ dy dkxovons héyovros éowbev Kat éx 


6 


maOous “‘ Kipue,”’ kav Sddexa paBdor mpoayaot, héye Soddov. 


> Mk xv. 6, 8 Mt. xxvii. 15 Lk. om. 
\ de 7 N: > , KX A \ 7 
kara O€ €optiy ameé- kara O€ €optny ciaber 
Avev avrois eva Séomiov 6. Hryeudv drodvew eva 
dvs rapnrodvto.. . Kal TO dxA@ Séopuov dv 


dvaBas 6 bydos HpEato —KOedov. 
airetcOa Kabas emote 
avrots. 
he & ‘ : ay BS 
Jn xviii. 39 gorw 8€ cuvndeva vpiv va €va arodvow tpiv [év] tO mdoyxa. 
t 


For Mk xv. 6—15 and the parallel texts, see below, p. 554. 
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off.’’ Matthew says “‘ The Governor was in the habit of releasing 
one [man] to the multitude, whom[soever] they would.” This 
is not the same thing. For it implies that Pilate did this as 
Governor, and that the ‘Governor before Pilate had done the 
same. But there is no proof of this. And Mark indicates that 
it was a custom of Pilate’s own making, for he says “The 
‘multitude came up [to Pilate] and began to ask him to do”— 
not, according to precedent, or law, or ancient custom handed 
down from past Governors, but—‘‘even as he used to do for 
them,” . 

| There is no evidence of any such custom of release under 
Roman rule. Origen, by suggesting that such remissions are 
allowed by conquering nations to the conquered for a short 
time, and ‘only till the yoke is firmly imposed,” implies that | 
he could find no Roman precedent for it®. Jerome offers no 
explanation. Luke (in the correct text) omits all reference to 
it. It is therefore a case that calls for Johannine Intervention. 

John intervenes dramatically by making Pilate mention this 
“custom” to “the Jews.” Only he calls it not “custom” but 
their “familiar practice, or, way.” In reality it is Pilate’s 
““way”’—one of the tricks by which he kept the multitude in 
good humour during the critical time of Passover. He had 
encouraged them to ‘‘come up and beg off’’ a criminal. But he 
throws the main responsibility on them: “It is a way you have, 
that I should release to you one [prisoner] during the Passover.”’ 
This means “It is your way, or perhaps I should say it is my 
way, since I have fallen in with it.” . 

This exhibits Pilate in a very undignified aspect. But it 
is probably the true aspect. Luke, the historian, knew the 
practice of Roman law and government and rejected all mention 
of such a practice as recognised by a Roman Governor. But he 





1 In Mk xv. 8, SS has “ And the people exclaimed (ava8onjcas) and 
began to ask that he should do [something] for them,” k, “tota turba 
rogabat illum quot faciebat in singulis diebus festis ut dimitteret 
uni custodiam”; @ and inferior -Gk MSS ins. det’ before éoie:. 

2 Origen (on Mt. xxvii. 15) gives no precedent except the inter- 
vention of Israel with Saul (1 S. xiv. 45) to save Jonathan’s life 

3 Suvndea, in N.T. elsewhere only in 1 Cor. viii. 7, xi. 16 (in bad sense). 
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was no dramatist and did not know Pilate. The words here 
imputed to Pilate were, not improbably, uttered just as they 


stand. Whether uttered or not, they explain the facts. 


And 


it is an instance of Johannine Intervention}. 


§ 5. Barabbas? 


Mark and Matthew here break their narrative of pending 
facts to describe a pre-existing faet, namely, that there had 





1 (Lk. xxiii. 17] (W. H. om.) placed by D after Lk. xxiii. 19, has 


9 ph alates Vee \ > , 5 Se le 
avaykKnyv Oe elyeV KaTa €OpTHV amodvew avuTols €vd. 


John’s view includes 


a protest against the notion that there was any dvdykn. 


2 Mk xv. 6—15 
(REV) : 
(6) Now at the 
(or, a) feast he used 
to release unto them 
one prisoner, whom 
they asked of him. 


(7) And there was 
one called Barabbas, 
[lying] bound with 
them that had made 
insurrection, men 
who in the insurrec- 
tion had committed 
murder. 

(8) And the mul- 
titude went up and 
began to ask him [to 
do] as he was wont 
to do unto them. 

(9) And Pilate 
answered them, say- 
ing, Will ye that I 
release unto you the 
King of the Jews? 

(10) For he per- 
ceived that for envy 
the chief priests had 
delivered him up. 


Mt. xxvii. 15—26 
(R.V.) 

(15) Now at the 
(or, a) feast the gov- 
ernor was wont to 
release unto the mul- 
titude one prisoner, 
whom they would. 

(16) And they had 
then a notable pris- 
oner, called Barab- 
bas. 


(17) When there- 
fore they were gath- 
ered together, Pilate 
said unto them, 
Whom will ye that I 
release unto you? 
Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ ? 

(18) For he knew 


that for envy they — 


had delivered him 
up. 

(19) And while he 
was sitting on the 
judgment-seat, his 
wife sent unto him, 
saying, Have thou 
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Lk. xxiii. 13—25 
he 


Vv.) 


(13) And Pilate 
called together the 
chief priests and the 
rulers and the people, 

(14) And said un- 
to them, Ye brought 
unto me this man, as 
one that perverteth 
the people: and, be- | 
hold, I, having ex- 
amined him before 
you, found no fault 
in this man touching 
those things whereof 
ye accuse him: 

(15) No, nor yet 
Herod: for he sent 
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been lying in prison for some time a man called Barabbas, 





Mk xv, 6—15 
(R.V.) contd. 


(x1) But the chief 
priests stirred up the 
multitude, that he 
should rather release 
Barabbas unto them. 


(12) And Pilate a- 
gain answered and 
said unto them, 
What then shall I do 
unto him whom ye 
call the King of the 


Jews? 
(13) And they 
cried out again, 


Crucify him. 


_ (14) And Pilate 
said unto them, Why, 
what evil hath he 
done? But they cried 
out exceedingly, Cru- 
cify him. 

(15) And Pilate, 
wishing to content 


the multitude, re- 
leased unto them 
Barabbas, and de- 


livered Jesus, when 
he had scourged him, 
to be crucified. 


Mt. xxvii. 15—26 
AR.V.) contd. 


nothing to do with 


that mghteous man: 


for I have suffered 


many things this day 
in a dream because 
of him. 


(20) Now the chief 
priests and the elders 
persuaded the multi- 
tudes that they 
should ask for Bar- 
abbas, and destroy 
Jesus. 

(21) But the gov- 
ernor answered and 
said unto them, 
Whether of the twain 
will ye that I release 
unto you? And they 
said, Barabbas. 

(22) Pilate saith 
unto them, What 
then shall I do unto 
Jesus which is called 
Christ? They all say, 
Let him be crucified. 

(23) And he said, 
Why, what evil hath 
he done? But they 
cried out exceeding- 
ly, saying, Let him 
be crucified. 

(24) So when 
Pilate saw that he 
prevailed nothing, 
but rather that a 
tumult was arising, 
he took water, and 
washed his hands be- 
fore the multitude, 
saying, I am inno- 
cent of the blood of 
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Lk. xxill, 1325 
(R.V.) contd. 
him back unto us; 
and behold, nothing 
worthy of death hath 

been done by him. 

(16) I will there- 
fore chastise him, 
and release him. 

[(27) Many anc. 
auth. insert Now he 
must needs release 
unto them at the 
feast one [prisoner]. 
Others add the same 
words aftey ver. 19.] 

(18) But they 
cried out all together, 
saying, Away with 
this man, and release 
unto us Barabbas: 

(19) One who for 
a certain insurrection 
made in the city, and 
for murder, was cast 
into prison. 

(20) And Pilate 
spake unto them 
again, desiring to re- 
lease Jesus; 

(20) mp baat ae: 
shouted, saying, Cru- 
cify, crucify him. 

(22) And he said 
unto them the third 
time, Why, what evil 
hath this man done? 
I. have found no 
cause of death in 
him: I will therefore 


‘chastise him and re- 


lease him. 

(23). Buti they 
wereinstant with loud 
voices, asking that 
he might be crucified. 
And their voices pre- 
vailed. 

(24) And Pilate 
gave sentence that 
what they asked for 
should be done. 


(Mark xv. 6—15) 
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whose full name was probably Jesus Barabbas!. This man 





Mt. xxvil. 15—26 
(R.V.) contd. 


this righteous man 
(some anc. auth. of 
this blood): see ye 
[to it]. 

(25) And all the 
people answered and 
said, His blood [be] 
on us, and on our 
children. 

(26) Then released 
he unto them Barab- 
bas: but Jesus he 
scourged and deliver- 
ed to be crucified. 


Lk. xxiii. 13—25 

(R.V.) contd. 

(25) And he re- 
leased him that for 
insurrection and mur- 
der had been cast in- 
to prison, whom they 
asked for; but Jesus 
he delivered up to 
their will. 


Jn xviii. 39—40, xix. 6, 15—16 (R.V.): (xviii. 39) But ye have 


a custom, that I should release unto you one at the passover: will 
ye therefore that I release unto you the King of the Jews? (40) They 
cried out therefore again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber. 

(xix. 6) When therefore the chief priests and the officers saw him, 
they cried out, saying, Crucify [him], crucify [him]. Pilate saith 
unto them, Take him yourselves, and crucify him: for I find no ; 
crime in him.... (15) They therefore cried out, Away with [him], 
away with [him], crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify 


your King? The chief priests answered, We have no king but 
Caesar. (16) Then therefore he delivered him unto them to be 
crucified. 

EY Wikove 7 Mt. xxvii. 16 Lk. xxiii. 18 b—19 


> \ ‘ , 
eiyov b€ Tore Séopov 
emionwov Neyouevov Ba- 


paBBav. 


> \ ¢ , 
nv Oe 6 Reydpevos 
BapaBBas pera TOV oTa- 
oiacréy Sedepévos. ot- 
>? col U / 
TIVES EV TH OTATEL ovor 
TemToumKeoay. 


Alpe Tovtov, amo- 
Avoov S€é Huiv tov Ba- 
paBBav* doris Av Ova 
oTdow Tid yevopéevny 
ev T Twodet Kal ddvov* 
BrnOeis ev rH pudaky. 

In Mt. xxvii. 16, SS has “ And there had been imprisoned by them 
one well-known man whose name was Jesus Bar Abba; he was lying 
in prison because of evil [deeds] that he had done, and he had com- 
mitted murder.” 

Origen, on Mt. xxvii. 16—18, quotes Pilate’s question with “ Jesus 
Barabbas,”’ but adds, “In many copies it is not found that Barabbas 
was also called Jesus—and perhaps rightly, that the name of Jesus may 
not belong to a sinner.’ This thought would doubtless induce many 
scribes to omit “Jesus” before Barabbas. But the sense appears to 
be improved by the insertion. For other evidence of this reading 
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the Jews put-forward as their candidate for the customary 
release, asking for Jesus who was called Barabbas, instead of 
that Jesus whom they accused (according to Luke) of calling 
Himself “Christos literally “anointed,” but explained by 
the accusers as ‘“‘king.” Apparently, there had been a recent 
insurrection so fresh in men’s minds that they called it “‘the 
insurrection”; and this man, says Mark, was “lying bound 
along with the insurrectionists who in the insurrection had 
committed murder.” Matthew drops all this, perhaps as being 
obsolete and forgotten. Luke drops “‘the,’’ but retains the 
rest of the Marcan tradition in view of the impending incon- 
sistency of Pilate, in pardoning Barabbas, a rebel and shedder 
of blood, while executing Jesus, who was innocent on both 
these counts. The Lucan result is somewhat tame in its 
termination : ‘Away with this man, but release for us Barabbas 
—who by reason of some insurrection that had befallen in the 
city and [by reason of] murder, had been cast into prison.” 
John drops the reference to “insurrection” and ‘‘murder” 
which Mark and Luke have in common. He also makes no 
mention of a verbal antithesis between ‘‘ Jesus Barabbas” and 
“Jesus the Christ, or, King.” But he suggests a spiritual 
antithesis between the two by a short but pregnant addition: 
“Now Barabbas was a vobber}.”’ For this he has prepared the 


5) 





see Nicholson’s Gospel according to the Hebrews p. 141. W.H., who 
reject it, did not know of SS. 

Matthew’s peculiar use of érionuos may be connected with “ Jesus 
Barabbas.” ’Emionnos is used of conspicuous excellence (as always in 
Goodspeed) except where very special context requires the opposite 
meaning. This is the only instance ofit in N.T. (except Rom. xvi. 7): 
But it is used technically about the name “ Jesus”’ by Irenaeus (refer- 
ring to Valentinian doctrine), who says i. 14. 4 "Inaovs pev yap eur 
érionpov bvoua (see Notes 2942* (i) 1). This suggests that scribes, “in 
order that the name of ‘ Jesws’ might not belong to a sinner,” sub- 
stituted for it “Episémos.” 

In canon. LXX, éerionuos occurs only in Gen. xxx. 42 “stronger,” 
particip. of Wp. In Gen. xxx. 41, Aq. renders this same Heb. 
“pound,” karadedeuévos. Elsewhere it is used of those “bound 
together in conspiracy” (Gesen. 905). I cannot explain why LXX 
renders it once by émionuos, but the fact seems worth noting. 

1 Jn xviii. 40 My rodrov ddda Tov BapaBBav~ iy de 6 BapaBBas AnoTNs. 
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way in previous words of Jesus: ‘All that came before me are 
thieves and robbers}.”” The Synoptists, too, have prepared for 
it in words of Jesus accusing the Jews of converting the Temple 
into “a den of robbers?.”” Both in Greek and in Hebrew there 
is a natural antithesis between a ‘‘robber” and a “‘king.”” The 
“robbers” mentioned by Jesus are, in Hebrew, “breakers”’ as 
distinct from makers. A ‘robber,’ in Greek, is a “‘spoiler and 
ravager” as distinct from a hereditary ruler. The “robber” 
breaks up all peace and order to gratify his own greedy and 
disorderly desires. Demosthenes means this when he warns 
the Athenians that they are suffering Philip of Macedon to 
“grow up in the midst of Hellas, robber of the Hellenes%.”’ 

It is perhaps because of the antithesis between “ Jesus 
Barabbas”’ and “ Jesus called king” that Mark represents Pilate 
as saying to the Jews “ Will ye that I release unto you the King 
of the Jews?’”’ and again ‘“‘ What then shall I do to him whom ye 
call the King of the Jews?” Matthew alters this in both cases, 
and Luke departs from it altogether*. John, on the other hand, 
admits that Pilate spoke thus, but explains, and, after a fashion, 
justifies it. The Jews, he says, expressly told Pilate to alter 
“the King of the Jews,” saying ‘“‘ Write not ‘the King of the Jews,’ 
but that he said ‘I am King of the Jews.’” But Pilate persisted 
in his error, replying ‘‘ What I have written I have written>.”’ 





All the Evangelists but Matthew introduce the popular rebel thus, 
with the article, as “the [great] Barabbas.’’ 
1 Jn x. 8, on which see Joh. Gr. 2361—2, 2798 d. 


* Mk xi. 17, Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46 quoting Jerem. vii. rr p’yn5 


on which see Gesen. 820, shewing that the radical meaning is “ break 
violently,’ “rend in pieces” etc., hence applied also to murderers 
and (Is. xxxv. 9) “wild beasts.” 

® Demosth. 140, Philipp. iv. 34 roo émi tais Ovpas eyyts otrwal év 
péon TH EXNAdSt adEavouévou Anorod Tov ‘EMnvov. 

* Mk xv. 9 rév Baoiéa ray “Iovdaiov, Mt. xxvii. I7 “Inoovv rév 
Aeyopevov Xpiordv, Mk xv. 12 dv Aéyere Tov Baoida Tov lovdaiov, Mt. 
XXVli. 22 “Incody rby Aeyouevov Xpiordv. In Mk, W.H. bracket ép. 
B omits it, perhaps taking \éyere parenthetically “What (say ye)?” 
and several authorities omit év héyere. But these alterations seem 
to be corruptions for the sake of removing the objection that Pilate 
is saying what is palpably false. 5 Jn xix, 2I—2. 
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The meaning of this is apparently mystical. The Jews had, 
in reality, rejected their true Saviour and King, Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, and had preferred a false saviour and king, 
Jesus Barabbas, the ‘“‘robber.’’ Pilate unconsciously records 
this fact. It is against his own interest and dignity that he, 
a Roman Judge, should give the name of “‘king”’ to a Pretender. 
When he had said to the Jews “‘Shall I crucify your king?” 
they replied “We have no king but Caesar!.” Pilate, then, 
ought to have altered the title as the Jews suggested. But, while 
flightily indulging himself in a jest at the expense of the hypo- 
crites whom he felt obliged to conciliate, Pilate writes the real 
truth although he does not know it, instead of the Jewish 
falsehood. John does not justify Pilate in writing what he 
writes; but he justifies Providence, so to speak, in making him 
write it. 


§. 6. The scourging of Jesus? 
The “‘scourging” of Jesus—described by Mark and Matthew 
uniquely as “‘flagellation”—is omitted by the parallel Luke. 





oe eIx.-15. 


2 Mk xv. 15 

6 O€ IeuAaros Bov- 
Nopevos TH OXAM TO 
ixavov mounoquam éhuvoev 
avrots Tov BapaBBav, Kat 

, > a 
mapéd@kev Tov Inoovy 
ppayed\rAdoas iva orav- 
poh. 


Mt. xxvii. 26 


, > 2 > cr 
Tore amréAvoev avTols 
Tov BapaBBav, tov de 


Incovv dpayeAAdoas 
mapéd@Kkey iva orav- 
pody. 


Lk. xxiii. 24—25 

kal IlesAGros émé- 
Kpwev yevécOar 0 
airnpa avrav: améAvoev 
de tov Oia ordow Kat 
dovov BeBrnpévov eis 
pudakny bv nrovvTo, Tov 
d€ "Incovv mapédaxev TO 


Gehnpate avrav. 

Jn xix. I Tore ody €haBev 6 Iewaros rov Inoody Kal euacriyocev. 

Jn xix. 15—I6 dmexpiOnoar ot apxtepets OvK eyouev Bacidéa ef par 
Kaicapa. rére ody mapédwxev avtov avrois wa oravpwb7. 

Mark and Matthew do not say to whom Jesus was “delivered 
over.’ Literally, it would be to the soldiers whose task it was 
to perform the execution. But Luke says it was “to the will (ro 
Oedjpare)” of those previously described as (xxiii. 13) “the chief priests 
and the vulers and the people.’ John implies that it was “the chief 
priests” alone who cried ‘‘ We have no king but Caesar” and it was 
to them that Jesus was delivered over. This agrees with a free 
interpretation of Mk xv. 11, Mt. xxvii. 20, which says that “the 
chief priests” (Mt. adds “the elders’’) were the instigators of the 
multitude. Luke omitted this passage of Mk-Mt. Perhaps Luke 
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In Roman practice it usually occurred, as Mark and Matthew 
place it, immediately before executiont. John places a 
“‘scourging,” called by the usual Greek term, much earlier. 
The Johannine scourging is certainly not ‘described by John 
as a preliminary to execution, and seems rather to have been 
intended, together with the crown and purple, as an appeal to 
the contemptuous pity of the multitude. John mentions no 
other subsequent scourging. 

This raises a question about the meaning of a Lucan phrase 
“having chastised,” which is the Lucan equivalent for “flagel- 
lating” or “‘scourging.’’ Luke represents Pilate as saying 
twice about Jesus “ Having therefore chastised him I will release 
him?.” It follows in both cases a statement that Pilate has 
“found nothing worthy (or, no cause) of death” in the accused?. 


But Pilate has previously made a fuller statement of acquittal - 


than this, “I find no cause [of condemnation] in this man?.” 
It is possible, therefore, that Pilate means “At first I said ‘Not 
guilty on any charge’; now I say ‘Not guilty on any capital 
charge.’ He may possibly have been guilty of some small 
offence. I will therefore merely chastise him and then let him 


go.” But, on the other hand, Pilate’s meaning may be, ‘‘ Having 
already given him chastisement, a sufficient punishment for 





interpreted Mk xv. 15 as meaning that Pilate cerca to satisfy the 
multitude’ by delivering Jesus to them for execution, as well as by 
releasing Barabbas. But more probably Mark’s meaning is that 
Pilate delivered over Jesus for execution in the usual way, that is, 
to the soldiers. The multitude went bff, rejoicing, with Barabbas; 
the chief priests and their officers and other followers stayed to view 
the crucifixion. 

Mk Xv. 15 BovAduevos invites comparison with Lk. xxiii. 20 6é\ov. 
Pilate would have “Jiked (@é\wv)” to “release”’ Jesus, but he “ desived 
(Bovddpuevos),”’ and finally made up his mind, to “satisfy the multitude.” 

1 On the Roman practice of scourging before, execution see 
Swete quoting Joseph. Bell. ii. 14. 9, v. 11. 1, Lucian veviv. ad init. 
€uol pev dveckodror io bar Soxet adroy vi) Aia paotrywbévra Ye mporepov. 

2 Lk, xxiii. 16, 22 radetoas ody adtév adrodicoa. 

8 Lk. xxili. 15 kali iSod oddev déov Oavarov early TET payevov avTa, 
XXill. 22 oddev airyov Oavarou edpov ev adr@. 

4 Lk. xxiii. 4 odd€y etpioxe airy ev 76 avOpore Tovrea. 
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-any minor offence eid acai and order, I will now let 
him go.” 

Such a scourging would seem to be irregular. But in the 
Acts we find Paul on one occasion tied up for scourging, not as 
being guilty, but only with the view of ascertaining guilt or 
innocence. Pilate’s whole conduct was flighty and irregular, 
and the “chastisement” may have been an instance of his 
irregularities. In/any case John seems to have in view the 
anticlimax in the three Lucan: declarations, and the drop from 
perfect to imperfect acquittal. John says, in effect, “‘There was 
no such anticlimax. Pilate did not begin by saying ‘Not 
guilty,’ and then say ‘Not guilty on a capital charge.’ Three 
times over Pilate repeated, in effect, ‘I find no guilt in him?.’” 

According to this view, Mark has placed the “‘flagellation”’ 
in the order in which it would have come if the regular Roman 
practice had been followed. Luke has expressed himself. 
ambiguously as to the time of the punishment, but has given 
the impression that it was of a milder kind than “flagellation.” 
John has recognised that it was earlier than Mark supposed, 
and that it was an undignified freak by which Pilate hoped to 
get Jesus off while keeping the Jews in good humour. But 
John also recognised that this freak fulfilled the will of Provi- 
dence. The fulfilment was lost in the Marcan word “flagel- 
lation.”” But John substitutes “scourge.”’ Thereby he suggests 
the words of Isaiah in LXX “I gave my back to scourges?,”’ 

Luke and John both omit statements of Mark about Pilate’s 
motives—‘‘He began to ,understand [Matthew, knew] that 
through envy the chief priests had delivered him up,” and 
‘Pilate, desiring to satisfy the multitude*.””’ Also John omits 
Luke’s description of Pilate as “wishing to release Jesus®.” 





1 Acts xxii. 25—9, “The chief captain also was afraid when he 
knew’’—not “that he was uncondemned,’ but—“that he was a 
Roman, and because he had bound him.” 

2 Jn xviii. 38 ¢ya oddculav etpiox@ ev adr airiay, slightly varied in 
xix. 4, 6, see Joh. Gr. 2553 d. 

3 Ts. 1. 6 (LXX) rov varov pov édoxa eis wdorvyas. 

4 Mk xv. ro, Mt. xxvii. 18, Mk xv. 15. 

5 Lk. xxiii. 20; see above, p. 559, n. 2 ad fin. 
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John’s omissions are dramatic, like his omission of the Mark- 
Matthew tradition that the chief priests persuaded the 
multitude to ask for the release of Barabbas?. He does not 
contradict all these Synoptic statements. But he prefers to 
.convey their truth to us by shewing us the characters on the 
stage and leaving us to infer their motives from their actions 
and words. 

There is one important Johannine detail not to be found 
in any of the Synoptists: “When Pilate heard this” —namely, 
the charge of the Jews that Jesus ““made himself the Son of 

God”—“‘‘he was the more afraid®.”’ This implies that he had 
been to some extent afraid before. Opinions will vary as to 
the historical truth of this. It was of course to be expected 
that later Christian accounts of the acts of Pilate should repre- 
sent the Roman Governor as shewing occasional respect for 
Jesus—and even fear—by details of word and deed that cannot 
be accepted as true. And in Matthew’s Gospel, the story of 
Pilate’s wife’s vision and of his consequent action is justifiably 
doubted by many. Yet to many also, and those not credulous 
wStudents, it will seem that such a one as Pilate sitting in 
judgment on such a one as Jesus, could not but feel some 
occasional touches of doubt and fear as to the verdict to be 
pronounced, and the person on whom he was to pronounce it. 





1 Mk xv. 11, Mt. xxvii. 20. Ca] ral ab-e ot. 
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THE MOCKING AND THE CRUCIFIXION | 


Si et 


[Mark xv. 16—37] 


The “purple” or “ scarlet,’ and the “crown”! 


THE “mocking” of Jesus by ‘‘the soldiers,”’ called expressly 
‘by Matthew, and implied to be by Mark, “‘the soldiers of the 





1 


Mk xv. 16—20 
(R.V.) 


(16) And the sol- 
diers led him away 
within the court, 
‘which is the Prae- 
torium (ov, palace) ; 
and they call together 
the whole band (or, 
cohort). 

lia yeaa. they 
clothe him with pur- 
ple, and plaiting a 
. crown of thorns, they 
put it on him. 

(18) And they be- 
gan to salute him, 


Hail, King of the 
Jews! 
(19) And _ they 


smote his head with 
a reed, and did spit 
upon him, and bow- 
ing their knees wor- 
shipped him. 


(20) And when 
they had mocked 
him, they took off 
from him the purple, 
and put on him his 

arments. And they 
lead him out to cruci- 
fy him. 


Mt. xxvii. 27—31 
(R.V.) 

(27) Then the sol- 
diers of the governor 
took Jesus into the 
palace (lit. Praetor- 
lum) and gathered 
unto him the whole 
band (ov, cohort). 


/ 

‘(28) And _ they 
stripped (some anc. 
auth. vead clothed) 
him, and put on him 
a scarlet robe. 

(29) And _ they 
plaited a crown of 
thorns, and put it 
upon his head, and 
a reed in his right 
hand ; and ~ they 
kneeled down before 
him, and mocked 
him, saying, Hail, 
King of the Jews! 

(30) ‘And they 
spat upon him, and 
took the reed and 
smote him on the 
head. 

(31) And when 
they had mocked 
him, they took off 
from him the robe, 
and put on him his 
garments, and led 
him away to crucify 
him. 
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Lk. om., but comp. 
Xxilil, II—1I2, 26 
(R.V 

(rz) And Herod 
with his soldiers set 
him at nought, and 
mocked him, and ar- 
raying him in gor- 
geous apparel sent 
him back to Pilate. 


(12) And Herod 
and Pilate became 
friends with each 
other that very day: 
for before they wete 
at enmity between 
themselves. 


(26) And when 
they led him away,.. 
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governor,” is omitted by Luke, who has in its place a ° ‘mocking’’ 

by Herod “with his armed-men.” The latter, though brief, 
has one detail in common with Mark and Matthew, namely, 
a reference to clothing. This is variously expressed’. In 
Mark, “‘they clothe him with purple”; in Matthew, “they 
stripped him and put round him a scarlet® chlamys (or, military 





Jn xix. 1—3, 16 (R.V.) (1) Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, and 
scourged him. (2) And the soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put 
it on his head, and arrayed him in a purple garment; (3) and they 
came unto him, and said, Hail, King of the Jews! and they struck 
him with their hands (07, with rods).... (16) Then therefore he 
delivered him unto them to be crucified. 


1 Mk xv. 17 Mt. xxvii. 28—29 a Lk. xxiii. 11 
kal evdloOuaKovoL Kal éxOvoavTes eLovbevnoas d€ avrov 
avtov mopdipav kai (marg. évdvoavres) av- (marg. + Kat) 6 6 ‘Hpgdns 


, > a , 
mepiriéacw avT@ mé- 
Eavres axavOwov oré- 


avov. 


\ os t 

Tov xAauvda KoKKiWnY 
mepieOnkav avT@, Kal 
mréEavtes aotépavov cE 


ov Tois oTpatevpaow 
avtod Kal eépmattas 
mepiBarov eoOnra hap- 


A > , > A 
mpav avémeuev avrov 
T@ Iletharo. 


axavOéyv | éréOnxav ert 
THs Kepadns avrov. 

Mk repirivOéacw, “put round,” differs from Mt. éré6nxav “put on.” 
Barnabas § 7 uses both words (see p. 567, n. 1) in describing the 
scapegoat with its scarlet as the type of Christ. Comp. Lev. xvi. 21 
“but them upon (émOnoe) the head of the goat,” and see p. 569, n. 2 
on the connection between Lev. xvi. 21 and Is. i. 18 ‘“‘sins...scarlet.”’ 

Jn xix. 2 kal of orparidra mréEavtes otépavoy e& axavOav éréOnxav 
avTou TH Keadj, Kal twatiov mopdhupody meptéBadov avrov. 

2 Mk xv. 17, 20 mopdipaw. Used in Gospels elsewhere only in 
Lk. xvi. 19 “purple and fine linen,’ about the clothing of Dives. 
If Mark’s word conveyed that meaning to Luke he would naturally 
not use it here. But Mark probably uses it to mean “imperial 
purple.” (1) The context favours this; (2) porphurd or porphira is 
recognised by Krauss (p. 435) as a Hebraized word meaning in 
abundant instances “‘imperial purple” and hardly ever mere “ purple 
[colour]’’; (3) comp. Lucan Phars. vii. 228 
servit purpura ferro”; (4) Plutarch Mor. 1845 mpoodhepopévns ris 
moppupas ait@ Kai tod d.adjparos and 7b. 790 B (where it is connected 
with “diadem’’) rd pev SuddSnua xatabécda Kai rv mopdipay, iudriov 8 
ava\aBovra kal kaurvAnv, Shew its technical use in Greek. 

3 Mt. xxvii. 28 xoxkivny. A “scarlet tunic (yirdv xdecios)” is 
said by Plutarch V2t. 182 £ (Fab. 15) to have been suspended over 
a Roman General’s tent as the signal for action. Epict. iii. 22. zo, 
iv. 11. 34 speaks of “wearing scarlet’”’ as implying fine clothes. But 
it is not alleged as used for imperial or royal clothing. 
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cloak)”; in Luke, Herod “throws round him fine raiment” — 
a vague expression and ambiguously used so as to leave the 
reader in doubt whether this “fine raiment’’ is, or is not, still 
worn by Jesus when senf back to Pilate?. In John—who 
agrees partly with Mark but rather more with Matthew—the 
soldiers ‘threw round him a purple Cloak (or, robe).’”’ This 
takes place before the sentence to death. Pilate, bringing 
Jesus out thus clothed, says “Behold, I bring him out to you 
that ye may know that I find no crime in him’.” Then he says 
“Behold, the man!” This appears to be an instance of 
Johannine irony. By “the man” Pilate means “the poor 
man,” or “this harmless creature, who fancies himself a king.” 
But God, speaking through Pilate, means “The ideal Man,” 
“The Man made in my image and after my likeness?.” 

The “crown of thorns,’ mentioned by Mark and Matthew 
in R.V. and omitted by Luke, is, in fact, described by Mark as 





In LXX it is mostly represented by Aydin (Gesen. 1069 a, worm, 
coccus ilicis) with or without ‘jw “scarlet”? (Gesen. 1040 6). In Is. 
i. 18 “ Though your sins be as scarlet (aw, LX X dowixodv) they shall 
be white like snow, though they be red (11's) like the [scarlet] worm 
(Heb. yoyn, Targ. nynt bright, or crimson, LXX xéxewvov) they shall 
be as wool (as ¢pioy Aevkava),”’ ybin is uniquely rendered ‘‘ crimson.”’ 

1 Mt. xxvii. 28 yAapida. XAapis does not occur in LXX except 
2 Macc. xii. 35 of a military cloak. Butin1 S. xxiv. 5 Soy (Gesen. 
591 b) LXX dumdoidos, Sym. has yAapidos, Theod. inariov, Aq. ? 
evdvparos. SS omits éxdvcavres and has “they clothed him (? evduaavres 
for exdvoavres) with garments of scarlet and of purple.’ By the 
x apis the soldiers actually extemporised an imperial robe, but typically 
(Mt.) they signified the “‘scarlet’’ on the scapegoat; see p. 567. 

2 In Lk. xxiii. 11 if the writer intended to describe three acts we 
should have expected xcai to be repeated before wepiBarov. The 
omission of it indicates that Lk. punctuated thus: *Efovdevnoas Se... 
kal eumaisas—repiBarov. . Aap pav—dvéreupev, 1.e. “having mocked 
him by clothing him in fine apparel.’”’ "Eo6)s \awmpd is used (Steph. 
Thes. v. 86) in Plut. Mor. 144 of white or light-coloured clothing 
as distinct from gouxkidas “red clothing,’” and in Polyb. x. 4. 8 and 
x. 5. 1, and elsewhere, of the whitened toga of candidates for office. 
But it also means “fine clothing” in general. Delitzsch renders 
Aaurpdy by nn, “bright” ‘or ‘crimson,’ which (Levy i. 516) is 
“often’’ used of the scarlet on the scapegoat. 

8 Jn xix. 2-4. 4 Jn xix. 5. See Joh. Gr. 1960. 
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‘“‘an acanthine crown” and by Matthew as “from acanthat.” 
In Greek literature, stephanos, “crown,” does not denote royalty. _ 
That would be denoted by “‘diadem.” But in LXX stephanos. 
occasionally means “royal crown,” and here the context indi- 
cates that it is thus intended, though extemporised from thorns?. . 
There is also an unusual sense in Mark’s word “‘acanthine.” 
It is used by Herodotus and Strabo to mean “made out of the 
acantha,’”’ said to be a thorny kind of acacia. Herodotus uses 
“acanthine” about a mast made from this tree, and Strabo 
about cloths made from the inner bark of the acantha—which, 
however, Strabo declares to be not a tree but a low shrub?. 
Barnabas mentions “‘the scarlet robe*” round Christ’s body 





1 Srépavos is used of a royal crown, MY, in 2 S. xii. 30, parall. x Chr. 
xx. 2,and Ezek. xxi. 26, comp. Esth. viii.15. In2$,i. 10 113, LXX has 
To Bacirewy, Aq. dpdpiopa, Sym. and Theod. dvadqya. In N.T. diddyya 
occurs only in Rev. xii. 3, xiii. I, xix. 12, of the “diadems,”’ first of 
the Dragon, or Beast, and then of the Faithful and True, while crégavos 
is used in Rev. of the “crowns”’ of elders, and martyrs, and others, in 
heaven. Also in the Epistles orépavos is used of the saint’s crown, and 
sometimes with the Greek metaphor of the crown of an athlete. 

The correct Greek word, missing in Mark’s brief narrative, is 
supplied in a description by Philo of an Alexandrian crowd paying 
mock homage to an idiot as if he were king and putting on his head 
a “biblos-leaf instead of a diadem,” and “throwing a rug round 
him instead of a chlamys”’ (ii. 522) jv tis peunvds dbvopa KapaBas... 
Zuvedacavtes tov AOdov Aype Tod yupvaciov, Kai orHoavtes peréwpor, iva 
KaSop@ro mpos mdavtav, BUBNoy pev evpivavtes avTi Siadiparos éemiriOéacw 
avrov TH Keay, XanaroTpore@ dé Td GAXo CHa mepiBaddovatw avi xAapvoos, 
dyti S€ oximrpov Bpayv Tu waripou Tunpa...avadiddacw. Mark’s context 
makes the meaning of orépavos, royal crown, clear to English readers; 
but Greeks, including Luke, may have found it obscure. 

Philo says that the man dcexexdapnro eis Baowdéa, “had been decked: 
to. [yesemble] a king.’’ If we assume a tradition that Pilate “brought 
out Jesus decked to [resemble] a king,” this might be taken to mean 
“Pilate sent Jesus decked [out in fine clothing] to king [Herod].” 

- 2 See’L. and S, 

* See Steph. Thes. dxdv@wos quoting Herod. ii.96, Strabo i. 3 (p. 175). 

* Barn. vii. 9 “Since they shall see Him then, in the [great] Day, 
having the scarlet robe (rd» modjpn €xovra tov Kéxxwov) round His 
body (iz. round the flesh, epi rv cdpka).”” In'N.T. modnpns Occurs 
only in Rev. i. 13. In the Pentateuch (LXX) it occurs only five’ 
times, all in Exod., and all about the High Priest’s clothing, 
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just after ‘the scarlet wool put round his [the scapegoat’s] 
head?.”” He is assuming a detail, not scriptural but often mentioned 
im Jewish tradition—that a scarlet band placed round the scapegoat’ s» 
head typified the sins of Israel, and was miraculously made white 
on the day of Atonement®, He does not mention the ‘‘ crown of” 
thorns,’’ but he suggests it by asking why they place “ the wool 
in the midst of the thorns®,” after describing the goat as “the 
accursed [one] crowned’. Later Christian writers accepted 
“scarlet” as the sign of sin, from which Christ’s blood redeemed 
us, but they shrank from the type of the scarlet on the scapegoat, 
preferring the ‘‘scarlet line in the window”’ of Rahab. Barnabas, 
however, guides us to a different and perhaps earlier type, 
according to which Christ, wearing ‘‘the chlamys,’’ was not: 
wearing a king’s ‘‘ purple’”’ robe but the scapegoat’s ‘‘ scarlet’, 
thread. ; "} 

We pass to traditions about judging, such as “ They clothed 
Him with purple and seated Him on a seat of judgment saying, 
Judge justly, King of Israel>”’ ; and Justin Martyr’s illustration of: 
the Passion from Isaiah (LX X) ‘‘ They ask of me now judgment®.”’ 





1 Barn. vii. 8 kai wepidere 76 pov TO KdkKwov mept THY Keadyy avTovd 
...dye 6 Baordlwy tov tpdyov «is Thy epnuov kal ddatpet Td Eptoy Kal 
émitiOnow avTo éml ppvyavov TO eydopevov paxia, where see Harnack’s 
note on piy “hill-ridge,” “back-bone” = paxia, which the writer 
combines with the thought of dkav@a. © FEES) 

2 See below, p. 569, n. 2. 4 

38 Barn. vil. 11 ri d€ dr TO €piov pécoyv Trav dxavOav ridéacw; Tvmos 
cotly Tov "Incod TH exkAnoia Oéuevos. The Latin renders Oéyevos 
passively, ‘‘ being appointed.’’ But the middle (‘‘ having appointed,”’ 
as in Barn. vi. 10, ix. 9) makes sense if we read Oepévov and suppose 
that Jesus or Joshua “appointed” the sign. This is suggested by 
Justin M. Tryph. § 111 ‘‘The sign of (Josh. ii, 18) the scarlet thread 
which the spies sent by Jesus, son of Nun, gave in Jericho to Rahab 
the harlot’’—that is, Jesus “‘appointed” it through his agents. 
Rahab’s thread is similarly typified by Clem. Rom. § 12, Iren. iv. 20. 
1zetc. Evenin N.T., a tradition, not based on O.T., about a purifying 
“« scarlet” is found in Heb. ix. 19 “‘scarlet wool”’ (see p. 605, 0. 2). 

4 Barn. vii. 9 rov émixardparoy eorepavapévov. 

5 Evang. Petr. § 3 perhaps alluding to Is. Iviii. 2 (LXX). 

6 Justin M. Apol. § 35 quoting Is. Iviii. 2 (LXX). 
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The tokaraeee tradition that Pilate “brought se out and 
sat on a judgment-seat” might theoretically mean “ seated him 
on a judgment-seat!.”” Almost certainly it does not mean this, 
but it might be so taken in a confusion of traditions about the 
“judging” of the Messiah. And the following facts shew that 
there was a confusion of some kind, by which Mark has been 
led into an error that has been’ only partially rectified by 
Matthew and Luke. To understand this, we must go back to 
the earlier mocking where the mockers covered Christ’s eyes 
with a bandage (not His body with a chlamys) and smote Him, 
saying to Him “ Prophesy?.”’ 

Isaiah had prophesie 
out of the stock of Jesse” —‘ He shall not judge ails the sight 

_ of his eyes®.”” The Talmud says that this prophecy was applied 
to the false Messiah Bar Cochba, early in the second century, 





by the Rabbis, who declared that if he had been the true. 


Messiah, he ought to have been able to judge by some sixth 
sense which they called “‘smelling*.”” Bar Cochba, being misled 
by slander, and killing his own uncle on a false accusation, was 
denounced by the Rabbis as an impostor because he could 
not judge justly®. Mark’s original, having this Messianic 
tradition in view, represents Christ’s tormentors as bandaging 
His eyes and striking Him, and then saying, in effect, ‘“‘ Judge 
thou, not according to the sight of thine eyes, but according 





1 Jn xix. 13 éexdéucev emi Bnwatos. Against this view (which 
has found modern support) see Westcott. Jn’s meaning may be 
illustrated by Acts xxiii. 3 “Sittest thou to judge me according to the 
law and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” 
Pilate formally “seated himself” to judge, and then allowed himself 
to be deterred from “judging” by popular outcry. Chrys. rightly 
explains it thus. 

* Mk xiv. 65, Mt. xxvi. 67—8, Lk. xxii. 63—4. 

RICE Sulaaieney * Sanhedr. reall 
ae Deveubeuire P- 433, quoting Gittinm 57a etc. Justin Martyr 
(Apol. § 31) speaks of Bar Cochba, as the leader of the Jews in their 
recent revolt, and of the cruel punishments that he inflicted on 
Christians. It is probable, therefore, that he would be aware of 


the failure to “judge justly’ alleged by the Rabbis as a.reason for 
their condemnation of him, 
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to truth, as a Seer, O Messiah, if thou art Messiah. Who is 
the offender? Who smote thee?” Mark misled his readers in 
two ways. First, he substituted “Prophesy” for ‘‘Pronounce 
judgment as a Seer, or as the Messiah}.”’ Secondly, he omitted 
“Who is it that smote thee?”” Matthew and Luke restore the 
omitted question. But both of them retain the word “‘ Prophesy.” 
And Matthew alone restores the word “Christ,” 7.e. Messiah, 
which gives the clue to the meaning of the whole passage. 

It seems likely that Jesus was regarded, in early Christian 
accounts of the Passion, as being mocked in several aspects :— 
Ist, as the Suffering Messiah, or ‘‘Christ,’”’ 2nd, as a crowned 
“King,” 3rd, and less clearly, as a Judge, 4th, and obscurely , 
as the Scapegoat, the Bearer of the Scarlet, which typified the 
sins of mankind. Luke alone omits the ‘“‘crown.”’ Matthew 
alone retains the “scarlet ”’ as well as the ‘“ Christ2.” 

The later mock-homage here is combined in Mark and 
Matthew with insolent blows. Matthew places the latter after 
, the former. Mark intersperses the insolence between the acts of 
homage. John follows Matthew in his (probably) correct arrange- 
ment. Mark says “They began to salute him [with the words] 
Hail, King of the Jews” ; Matthew, “They mocked him, saying, 
Hail, King of the Jews”; John, ‘They kept coming to him, and 





1 On Mt. xxvi. 68 rpopnrevoov, Wetstein quotes Aristot. Rhet. 17 
about Epimenides who “spoke-as-a-seer (éwavrevero) not about the 
future but about things past and yet obscure.’”’ But neither he nor 
Steph. Thes. gives an instance of mpodpyrevey thus used. Comp., 
however, the use of the noun in I S. ix. 9 “He that is now called a 
Prophet was beforetime called a Seer,’’ and Jn iv. 19 “I perceive 
that thou art a prophet” (where no prediction, but only insight, is 
implied). 

2 The Mishna of Sabb. 86 a quotes Is. i. 18 in answer to the 
question “Whence [does it follow] that one binds to the scapegoat 
(comp. Lev. xvi. 21) a strip of scarlet wool?”’ Tertullian, like Barnabas, 
accepts the scapegoat as a type of Christ, Adv. Jud. § 14 ‘‘ The one 
of them [the goats] surrounded with scarlet, amid cursing and universal 
spitting, and tearing and piercing, was cast away by the People 
outside the City into perdition.’”” Few other early writers, if any, 
adopt this bold illustration, but the ‘cursing’ may be illustrated by 
Gal. iii. 13 ‘‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us.” 
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kept saying, Hail, King of the Jews.” What John means by 
‘kept coming” may be gathered from Philo’s description (above 
quoted) of the Alexandrian crowd and their idiot king. Philo 
says that, while some acted as his guards to right and left, 
others “ kept approaching—some as if to salute him, others as if 
to plead some cause, others as if to make representations about 
matters of public importance?.” 

Here, again, Luke’s omission of Marcan details may be 
explained by the fact that they exhibit Jesus in the aspect of 
the derided King. Another reason may be that Mark is 
extremely obscure. Who could guess that the Marcan tradition 
‘“‘smote his head with a reed” meant, as Matthew explains it, 
in effect, ‘‘smote his head with a reed, which they took from him, 
after first placing it in his hand as a royal sceptre”? But still 
the main reason for Luke’s omission is probably that he has 
apparently confused some tradition that Pilate (xz) ‘‘caused 
Jesus to come forth arrayed to {resemble a king” with a tradition 
that Pilate (2) “caused Jesus to go forth to king [Herod|*.”” John 
does not add Matthew’s detail about the ‘‘reed” placed like 
a sceptre ‘‘in his right hand.” Perhaps he felt that it implied 
in Jesus a participation in this act of insult, or perhaps that 
it detracted from the dignity and from the prophetic aspect of 
the crowning of Jesus with the crown of thorns. In any case, 
as Mark does not insert it, John’s omission is not a breach of 
the rule of Johannine Intervention. 


S25 


. Mark and Matthew say that the soldiers constrained Simon 


The carrying of the Cross® 





: os > ‘ > ah re 
1 Philo ii. 522 Ei@ repo. mpoonjecav, of péev ds adoracdpevor, of SE os 
Sixagopevor, of O ws evrevéducvor trept Kowav mpaypator. 


"See above, p. 566,-n. 1 ad fin. 


3 Mk xv. 21—5 


(R.V.) 
(21) And _ they 
compel (lit. impress) 
one passing by, 
Simon of Cyrene, 
coming from the 


country, the father 
of Alexander and 


Mt. xxvii. 32—6 
(R.V.) 

(32) And as they 
came out, they found 
a man of Cyrene, 
Simon by name: 
him they compelled 
(lit. impressed) to go 
[with them], that he 


Sys 
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Lk. xxiii, 26, 32—4 
(R.V.) 

(26) ...they laid 
hold upon one Simon 
of Cyrene, coming 
from the country, 
and laid on him the 
cross, to bear it after 
Jesus. 
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of Cyrene to “take up the cross” of Jesus, using the same 
phrase as that assigned to Jesus Himself by the Synoptists in 


_ 





Mk xv. 21—5 
(R.V.) contd. 
Rufus, to go [with 


them], that he might 


bear his cross. 

(22) And _ they 
bring him unto the 
place Golgotha, which 
is, being interpreted, 
The place of a skull. 

(23) And they 
offered him wine 
mingled with myrrh: 
but he received it 
not. . 


(24) And _ they 
crucify him, and 
part his garments 


among them, casting 
lots upon them, what 
each should take. 
(25) And it was 
the third hour, and 
they crucified him. 


Mt. xxvii. 32—6 
(R.V.) contd. 
might bear his cross. 


(33) And when 
they were come unto 
a place called Gol- 
gotha, that is to say, 
The place of a skull, 

(34) They gave 
him wine to drink 
mingled with gall: 
and when he had 
tasted it, he would 
not drink. 

(35) And © when 
they had crucified 
him, . they parted 
his garments among 
them, casting lots: 


(36). And they 
sat and watched him 
there. 


Lk. xxiii. 26, 32—4 
(R.V.) contd. 


(32) And there 
were also two others, 
malefactors, led with 
him to be put to 
death. 

(33) And when 
they came unto the 
place which is called 
The skull (Lat. Cal- 
vary), there they 
crucified him, and 
the malefactors, one 
on the right hand 
and the other on 
tihemlert,; 


(34), And; Jesus 
said, Father, forgive 
them ; for they 


know not what they 
do [Some anc. auth. 
omit And. ..do]. And 
parting his garments 
among them, they 
cast lots. 


Jn xix. 17—18, 23—4 (R.V.) (17) They took Jesus therefore: 


and he went out, bearing the cross for himself, unto the place called 
The place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew Golgotha: (18) where 
they crucified him, and with him two others, on either side one, 
and Jesus in the midst.... (23) The soldiers therefore, when they had 
crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also the coat (or, tunic) : now the coat (or, tunic) 
was without seam, woven from the top throughout. (24) They said 
therefore one to another, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, 
whose it shall be: that the scripture might be fulfilled, which saith. . . 
and upon my vesture did they cast lots (Ps. xxii. 18). 


1 Mk xv. 21 


> 
kal ayyapevovow 


TapayovTa Twa Sipeva . 


Kupnvatov €pxopevov 
> > > ~ A , 
am aypov, Tov matépa 
*AreEdvOpov kal “Pov- 
gov, iva dpy Tov oraupov 
avrov. 


Mt. xxvii. 32 
’Réepxyopevor Se €b- 
pov avOparov Kupnvaiov 
ov dpate ipova ; {Tovrov 
> / 
nyyapevoeay iva apn Tov 
\ > ~ 
oraupov avrov. 


Pacv/al 


Lk. xxiii. 26 

kal ws damnyayov 
avrov, emidaBdpevor Si- 
pova Twa Kupnvaiov €p- 
xopevov am’ aypov emé- 
Onkay avT@ Tov oTavpoY 
dépev Odmicbev Tov 
*Inoov. 
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the precept ‘Let him take up his cross and follow me!,”’ Luke 
substitutes the word “bear,” “bring,” or “carry.” “ Bear “ 
he presumably intends the reader to distinguish from “take 
up”—‘bear”’ being used literally, but “take up” metaphori- 
cally of “taking up” a new way of life. Another word—applied 
to heavy burdens—meaning “‘lift (or, carry),”’ bastazein, is used 
by Luke in the Double Tradition, where Matthew has “ Whoso- 
ever does not receive his cross,” but Luke ‘‘ Whosoever does not 
carry his own cross?.” These distinctions point back to Isaiah, 
“Surely he hath borne (or, taken up) our griefs and carried our 
sorrows3.”” Here the LX X mistranslates the second of the verbs, 
but Matthew quotes it with bastazein, the word used by Aquila 
in a closely following verse ‘“‘he shall carry their iniquities.” 

Luke’s expression “They put on him [7.e. on Simon] the 
cross to bear behind Jesus” might be interpreted as meaning 
that Jesus and Simon bore the cross together, Simon bearing 
the hinder part of it; and this view is favoured by a very 
ancient Latin MS of Mark which has “And they carry it [Le. 
the Cross] to Golgotha’.”” The Greek is ambiguous, and might 
mean “‘they carry him,” ¢.e. Jesus, or ‘they carry it,” t.e. the 
Cross. But the Latin could mean only the latter, and it would 
mean that the two, together, carried their burden all the way 
to Golgotha. 





1 Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, dparw rév otavpdv aitov, to which 
Lk. ix. 23 adds xa’ jpépav, which indicates the metaphorical nature 
of the act as part of a new “daily”’ life. 


a Mitisxs 38 EE) xiv. 27 
ray > / WY, at ov > , A A 
.+.0s ov AapBaver Tov oravpdv ootis ov Baordfler Tov oravpoy 
avTov Kal dkodovel dricw pov. €avToU Kal épxeTar Orriow pov. 


8 Is. lili. 4, quoted in Mt. viii.17. “Bear” is nwo, “carry” is 5ap. 
In Is. liti. rr “carry ($20) their iniquities,’”’ LXX has dvoican, Aq. 
Baorace, Theod. Umnveyxev, Sym. UmeveyKel. Comp. Epict. li. Qg. 22 
“as though a man that could not take up (dpa) ten pounds wanted 
to lift (or, carry) (Bacrdfev) the stone of Ajax”’ (where perhaps the 
pres. inf. indicates that a continuous “carrying,” not “lifting,” is 
meant). 

* Mk xv. 21—2 (k) “Et adpraehendunt transeunté quendam 
cyrinaeum cui fuit nomen simon uenientem de uilla sua fuit autem 
nomen (sic) alexandri et rufi et fa{ciunt] eum cru[cem baiul]lare et 
ferunt illam in culgotham locum.” 
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John intervenes in such a way as to shew that there was no 
partnership of this kind. Using the word bastazein adopted by 
Aquila in Isaiah’s description of the Suffering Servant, he says 
emphatically “And carryeng the cross for himself he went forth 
to the place called Place of a Skull!.”. This may mean—but, if 
it does, a great deal has to be supplied—‘‘ He went forth [from 
Jerusalem] carrying the cross for Himself [and afterwards, when 
He could bear it no longer, came, with Simon bearing it behind 
Him] to the place of crucifixion?.”” And this explanation satisfies 
Jerome*. Origen treats the question rather more fully as being 
complicated by details*. In any case John seems to bar the 
way to any interpretation of Luke that might imply a joint 
bearing of the Cross. 

John’s omission of “Simon the Cyrenian”’’ hardly needs 
explanation in view of his general omission of Synoptic names 
and terms that ceased to interest the Christian Churches toward 
the end of the first century. But there was a special reason for 
this omission: As early as the reign of Hadrian, the heretic 
Basilides taught that Simon was substituted for Jesus not only 








1 Jn xix. 17 «al Baord(wr atta Tov cravpiy €EndOev eis Tov Neydpevov 
Kpaviov Torov. Some MSS have avrov or eavrov, but B has avrw and ; 
the Latin codd. sibi. I do not know another such instance in N.T. 
of what Alford here calls the “dativus commodi.” It is doubtless 
intended to be very emphatic. Nonnus has “ Jesus Himself having 
His own cross (cravpov ¢yav €dv adros “Incovs).”’ 

2 Eis might sometimes perhaps be used so as to include the 
meaning of “toward,” 7.e. rpos and émi, as well as “to,”’ see Proclam. 
PP. 372, 377 (and comp. Son 3623 d), but the Johannine context 
hardly justifies it here. ; 

3 In his comment on Matthew, Jerome says “Hoc intelligendum 
est quod egrediens de praetorio Jesus ipse portaverit crucem suam, 
postea obvium habuerint Simonem, cui portandam crucem im- 
posuerint.”” He adds that, symbolically, “Crucem Jesu suscipiunt 
nationes, et peregrinus obediens portat ignominiam Salvatoris.”’ 

4 Origen (on Mt. xxvii. 32, Lomm. v. 42—3) asks whether those 
who placed the Cross on Jesus (1) placed it on Him at first before 
they seized Simon, or (2) seized Simon [at first] on their exit [and 
made him carry the Cross), but afterwards, on reaching the place 
of crucifixion, “placed it on Him Himself that He Himself might 
carry it (imposuerunt crucem ei ipsi ut ipse eam portaret).”’ 
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-under the burden of the Cross, but on the Cross, so that Simon 
was ctucified while Jesus looked on and laughed?. Such 
Gnostic legends may have existed apart from, and before, 
Basilides, as parts of the Gnostic reluctance to accept what 
Paul calls “‘the scandal of the cross*.”” John might well omit 
a Marcan tradition, however true, that had given rise to such 
a legend. o¥ 

A word may be added about Mark’s mention of Simon as 
“‘the father of Alexander and Rufus.”’ Apparently he defines 
them thus because Alexander and Rufus would be known to 
his readers. Pseudo-Jerome’s commentary on Mark says that 
Simon is ““commemorated by the merits of his sons who were 
disciples.”” He adds the metaphor of a sweet fruit-tree springing 
from a bitter root, apparently meaning that Simon, the father, 
did not become a disciple. Now Paul, writing to the Romans, 
says ‘Salute Rufus, the chosen (or elect) in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine’’; and Origen, who justly remarks that 
Paul does not make idle differences in his salutations, says 
“I believe that Paul knew him to be of the number, not of the 
“many’ who are [merely] ‘called,’ but of. the ‘few’\who are 
“elected®.’” Polycarp speaks of Ignatius, Zosimus, and Rufus, 
as conspicuous martyrs*+. Not improbably this was the Marcan 
Rufus. But in any case Mark and Paul may be mentioning the 
same man—Mark speaking of the father of the two sons in early 
days as a witness of the Crucifixion, Paul speaking of one of the 
two sons afterwards as ‘‘the elect.”’ If so, Matthew and Luke 





1 Tren. i. 24. 4 “Quapropter neque passum eum, sed Simonem 
quendam Cyrenaeum angariatum portasse crucem ejus pro eo: et 
hunc secundum ignorantiam et errorem crucifixum, ‘transfiguratum 
ab eo, uti putaretur ipse esse Jesus: et ipsum autem Jesum Simonis ~ 
accepisse formam, et stantem irrisisse eos.’ The passage is quoted 
by Epiphanius. 

2 Gali Vv. TI. 

3 See Origen’s Comm. on Rom, xvi. 13, comp. Mt, xxii. 14. 

* Polyc. Epist. Philipp. § 9 on which Lightt. says “The Rufus of 
Polycarp is possibly the same who is mentioned in Rom. xvi. 13, and 
this latter again may with some degree of probability be identified 
with the son of Simon the Cyrenian and brother of Alexander (Mark 
Xv. 21); but the name is not rare.” 
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might shrink from perpetuating the early Marcan phrase in 
which the elect and the non-elect were mentioned together. 





sas § 3. “Wine mingled-with-myrrh,’ in Mark 

The parallel Matthew mentions “wine mixed together with 
gall.” The parallel Luke mentions no offer of wine. Mark’s 
-meaning was probably misunderstood. The offer of ‘‘myrrhized 
wine,’ as a narcotic, is said in the Talmud to have been a 
customary act of kindness to prisoners about to be executed?. 
This, not being understood, led Matthew to seek an.emendation 
of Mark by taking the Hebrew or Aramaic mérv, myrrh, as 
indicating some form of mar, “‘bitterness,’’ and then by taking 
this as meaning “‘gall®.’”’ By this means the act might seem to 
fulfil the Psalmist’s description of his sufferings ““They gave 


me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar 
to drink*.”’ 





1 Mk xv. 23 Mt. xxvil. 34 Lk. om. 
kat €0idouv_ abr @ édwxay avT@ mei 

eo pupyes ev ov oivov, ds _otvov pera Xonis pepey- 

6€ ovk eAaPev. pévov: kal yevoduevos 


ovK nOéAnoev Tei. 

On és de, of which (thus used) Steph. Thes. gives no instance, see 
Joh. Gr, 2380 b quoting Jn v. 11 and Job xxii. 18 (LXX), Tob. v. 13. 
It emphasizes “he on his part,” antithetical to “they [on their part] 
making the usual offer” of a narcotic. Matthew, missing the 
meaning—that it was “offered’”’ (imperf.), not “given” (aor.)— 
emphasizes the “tasting” of the gift and then the “refusal to 
drink.” 

gases Hor. Heb. on Mt. xxvii. 34 quoting Sa nfedie 43 a “To those 
that were to be executed they gave a grain of myrrh infused in wine 
to drink, that their understanding might be disturbed”’ (that is, 
that they might lose their senses) ; “as it is said, ‘Give strong drink 
to them that are ready to die, and wine to those that are of a sorrowful 
heart’ etc. And the tradition is, That some women of quality in 
Jerusalem allowed this freely of their own cost’’ etc. 

3 See Levy Ch. ii. 18 a quoting Exod. xxx. 23 79 “myrrh,’’ Targ. 
var. ND, NWO, NW, 79, 7b. ii. 33 B nw (NIL) “myrrhized wine” 
in Deut. xxix. 6 “strong-drink (12w).”’ This resembles (7b. it. 64 0), 
NW Deut. xxxii. 33 (Onk.) N79, or NN, “gall” = Heb. 79n “poison.”’ 

4 Ps. Ixix. 21. “Gall,” Heb. wen, is in Targ. “the gall (n1'9) of 
the heads of asps.”’ 
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John mentions no offer of a narcotic, and his silence may 
be regarded as, in some sense, a failure of the rule of Johannine 
Intervention. But it must be borne in mind that another offer 
of vinegar, or wine, made later on to Jesus just before His — 
death, is recorded by Mark and Matthew, but not by Luke, 
who simply mentions an offer of “vinegar” by the soldiers as 
one of many acts of ‘“‘mocking” some time before the death!?. 
Now this offer will be found to be fully described by John, with 
additional detail indicating that Jesus Himself asked for it 
“that the scripture might be accomplished?.”” We do not know 
what may have been John’s reason for not intervening in a direct 
way to explain the first offer—that of the “‘myrrhized wine” ; 
but we do know that he intervened as to the second offer, in 
order to shew that this at all events was an act, not of insult, 
but of kindness. 


§ 4. “Casting lots” for Christ's garments® 


In a Greek competition by lot, the “lot” is mostly a tablet 
or pebble marked with each competitor’s name. The lots are 





1 Mk xv. 36 (Mt. xxvii. 48) dpapear dé ris (Mt. eis) to which the only 
corresponsion in Lk. is xxili. 36 mpooépovres. 

2 Jn xix, 28—30. 

BENE sav a Mt. xxvii. 35 Lk. xxiii. 34 6 

kal oravpovow av- oravpacavres O€ av- StapepiCopevor Se Ta 
Tov kal OvapepiCovra ra Tov = Stepepioavto §=6Ta = ipdria =aitov §©6eBadov 
iparia avrov, Baddovres ipdria avrod Bdddovres KAjjpov. 
KAjpov em avra tis ti (marg. Baddvres) KAF- 
apn. pov. 

Jn xix. 23—24 of obv orpari@ra bre €otaipwcar Tov “Incotv ~daBov ra 


ipdtia avTov kal emoinoay téocepa pépn, éxdoT@ oTpaTLdty Pépos, Kal Tov 
xTévaz iv S€ 6 xiTdv apados, ex Tov avober upavros Ov Gdov" eimay ody 
mpos GAXHous M1) cxic@per aitdv, GAAd AdX@pEV Tepl adtod Tivos Zora’ iva 
1 ypapy mAnp@Oy “ Acewepioayto ra iudrid pov éavTois Kat eal Tov imate ov 
prov €Badov KAnjpor.”’ 

John (\ayepev) is here combining the rendering of Sym. (eAayyavov) 
with other renderings of Ps, xxii. 18 (Walton) “Divident (pon) 
vestimenta mea (32) sibi ipsis, et super vestem meam (1135) 
/projicient (ys»p») sortem (Say3),” where R.V. has the present tense 
twice, and pl. “lots” (“they payt...and upon my vesture do they 
cast lots’); Field, for ‘do they cast lots,’ has “ sortiti sunt,’ LXX 
€Badov KAjpov, Aq. Badodor KAnpov, Sym. eAdyyavov. 
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cast into a vessel, and the owner of the one that is first drawn 
out or shaken out is successful. In such a competition it 
would be natural to speak of ‘“‘casting lots” rather than “casting 
a lot” (though the latter phrase might sometimes be used about 
the casting out of the decisive single lot as well as about the 
casting 7 of the competitive plural lots!). Hebrew Scripture 
mentions “‘casting a (or, the) lot” in several cases where LXX 
has “casting lots?.”’ 

All the Synoptists say that the soldiers ‘divided his gar- 
ments” and that they “cast a lot.” This apparently means 
that they divided the garments into heaps, and then determined 
by lot the order of preference. The competitors, in this case, 
might draw out tablets inscribed, not with their names, but 
with the numbers “one,” ‘‘two,” etc. indicating the order of 
choice. Mark perhaps felt that this use of the lot—to determine 
precedence—was not very clearly expressed by the phrase 
“casting a lot’’—since the latter applied better to the single 
lot that determined success for a single competitor. He there- 
fore adds “‘upon them (neut.),”’ 7.e. for the garments, not for the 
competitors. Then, to make it clear that one competitor is not 
to take all the garments, he adds “‘to see who should take what.” 
Matthew and Luke perhaps failed to see the purpose of this 
addition. At all events they omit it. Luke also perhaps 
substitutes ‘‘lots” for “Jot?.” 


ee 





1 See Steph. Thes. xdypos. 

2 See Mandelk. 533 Sino inmlSpexooRIVE 749 OC i. 3° Obr in, 
Nahum iii. 10, where LXX has pl. cAjpouvs. The Engl. “cast” in 
“cast lots”’ is represented most freq. by the causative of “fall,” bp), 
but also by by, 7, 755, abe, all of which mean throwing, shooting 
etc. In Prov. xvi. 33 “the lot is cast (5119) into the lap,’ LXX 
emépxera completely misrenders. In Lev. xvi. 8 jn3, lit. “give” or 
“appoint” (R.V. “cast”), LXX has émi6noea. In Josh. xviii. 6 7, 
R.V. “cast,” LXX has “bring out (éf0ice).”’ 

3 In Lk. xxiii. 34, Tisch. reads xAnpovs. SS and Curet. have 
“ drew-[lots],’”’ so that they afford no evidence as to the noun. The 
temptation to substitute xAjpoy (as in Mk, Mt., Jn, and LXX Ps, 
xxii. 18) would be very strong. In Mk xv. 24, SS has xpp “lot(s),” 
as a separate noun; and (in view of Jn xix. 23 yurwy) it may be worth 
noting that (Gesen. 821 a) Db “‘ flat [of the foot, or of the hand] ” is used 
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John intervenes to explain how it came to pass that alot 
of some kind was required, and to shew that Mark was wrong in 
supposing that it was used merely to determine order of choice. 
The “dividing,’”’ he says, referred only to the outer garment, 
which, being divisible into equal parts without injury, needed 
no use of the lot; but the inner garment would have been spoiled 
by rending, and the soldiers determined that this should be 
a prize by itself. The prize-winner was to be determined by 
lot. Thus the soldiers fulfilled the Psalmist’s words ‘‘ They 
divided my garments among them, and on my vesture did they 
cast a lot.” The Greek of “garments” 
similar and might be expressed by ‘‘vestments”’ and “‘vesture.’ 
John says, in effect: ‘Mark should have said ‘They divided his 


a” 


vestments and cast a lot on his vesture [not, on them]-to see who 


should take tt (not, to see who should take what]}.” 

While representing the Roman soldiers as thus fulfilling 
exactly the two clauses of the Psalm, John tells us what they 
said, ‘‘Let us not tear that, but draw-lots for it whose it shall 
be.” The Greek for “‘draw-[lots]” is very rarely thus used, 
and never in the LXX?. But Symmachus uses it in the 
Psalm from which John is quoting. It is perhaps vernacular 
Greek. And by it the scene is brought more clearly before 
us as John wishes us to see it—detached from the Synoptic 
tradition :—‘‘ Here are these Gentiles, quite ignorant of the 
Scripture, and thinking only of their perquisites. ‘Let us 
draw lots,’ they say, ‘for this piece of cloth which it is a pity 
to spoil.’ They are quite unconscious that they are fulfilling 
what the Messiah said centuries ago ‘On my vesture did they 
cast a lot.’ Yet they are fulfilling it.” 





in the phrase “robe (xir#v) of flats’’ to mean (Gen. xxxvii. 3, /OtCn alee 
xiii. 18, 19) ‘‘a robe reaching to the feet’ (comp. Rev. i. 13 modnpn) 

1 This would give Steepioavto Ta ipatia avtod Bdddovres KAnpov emt 
Tov ipaticpov ris doy. It would be an easy error to suppose that rév 


ipariopov Meant ra iudria i.e. a’ra. Then the sense would require the 


addition of ri after ris. 

2 Aayxdvo occurs in Demosth. pp. 510—11 (Argum.) about the 
chorégi “drawing lots’ for the best flute-players. In LXX it 
occurs only in I S. xiv. 47 (439), Wisd. viii. 19,°3 Macc. vi. 1, which 
do not illustrate Jn. 
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It is John’s primary object to suggest this thought to the 
reader. To correct Mark’s error, and to shew how it arose, is 
a secondary object, but still another reason for intervening. 


§ 5. “It was the third hour,’ in Mark} 


There is a difficulty in reconciling the Marcan “‘third hour”’ 
with the Johannine text “It was about the sixth hour, and he 
[t.e. Pilate] saith to the Jews, Behold, your King.” The Arabic 
Diatessaron, which accepts the Johannine “‘sixth hour,” rejects 
the Marcan ‘‘third hour.” Various early explanations have 
been offered, none of which are quite satisfactory?. Probably 
none will be found that can vindicate Mark from the charge of 
obscurity or inexactness, for, were it otherwise, Matthew and 
Luke would not have deviated from him. But the following 
considerations indicate that early Christian traditions would 
lay mystical stress on three different hours of the day in con- . 





1 Between the (Mk, Mt., Lk.) casting of the lots and the mention 
of the (Mk, Lk.) “superscription (émtypapn)”’ (Mt. airia), where 
Luke inserts his description of the mocking of Jesus on the Cross, 
Mark and Matthew have (Mk xv. 25) jv dé Spa tpirn kal eoratpacay 
aitov, (Mt. xxvii. 36) cai xaOnpevor ernpovy atrov exei—corresponding 
to which Luke has nothing. See Swete on variations in Mk’s text, 
or in renderings of it, and on early attempts to reconcile it with 
Jn xix. 14—16 jv O€ mapacKeuy Tod rdcya, Spa Fv ws extn. Kal Eyer ToIs 
*Iovdaiows...dmexplOnoav oi apxvepeis OdK exopev Baowdéa ei put) Kaicapa, 
Tore obv mapédaxev avToy aitois (va aravpobn. Nonnus takes “sixth” in 
Jn as veferring to the day of the week, and inserts “third hour,” “Exry 
& nv evérovot mpoadBBaros érpexev nos: fv S€ teravopévn tpirdtn Oavary- 
odpos dpn. 

It is somewhat surprising that no scribe has altered Mk so as to 
give the meaning “It was the third hour (7.e. three hours had passed) 
since they had crucified him”’; for the alterations of «ai to dre in some 
MSS, and of éoratpwoav to <pidracooy in D and k (custodiebant), 
shew that a difficulty was felt. But if an interval of hours had been 
meant the pl. would naturally be used, as in Acts v, 7 eyévero d€ ws 
opav tpiav dudotnpwa, where Delitzsch has “there was as from three 
hours (miyw w>w1s).”’ 

2 See Swete ad loc., who quotes, inter alia, August. Cons. iii. 42 
‘‘intelligitur ergo fuisse hora tertia cum clamaverunt Judaei ut 
Dominus crucifigeretur, et veracissime demonstratur tunc eos 
' crucifixisse quando clamaverunt.” ; 
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nection with the Crucifixion, namely, the third, the sixth, and 
the ninth, and that Mark alone has retained one of the earliest 
of these traditions, namely, at which mentioned the third 
hour. 

Maimonides says “‘ The great Sanhedrin sat from the morning 
daily sacrifice until the afternoon daily sacrifice,” that is to say, 
from the third hour till the ninth hour. It follows that the 
third hour was the earliest possible time when the Sanhedrin 
could present to Pilate their verdict of guilty. “‘The three 
hours that come first” is a Talmudic expression for the time 
preceding that of the morning sacrifice. A trace of this Jewish 
rule about the sitting of the: Sanhedrin may perhaps be seen in 
a Greek scholium on “the third hour” in Mark: ‘“‘Some say 
that this [evangelist, Mark,] having in mind (07, mentioning) 
the verdict of [the Council of] the people [of the Jews] said that 
during this hour Jesus had been crucified [virtually] by the 
people; for it was the third hour [they say] when the people 
condemned Him to be crucified, [I mean the people] of the Jews 
[as distinct from Pilate]. But the rest have made mention of 
the sixth [hour], in which, having received the verdict [uttered] 
by Pilate, He is crucified by the soldiers; in agreement with 
which the rest of the evangelists have said [what they have 
severally said? |? 





1 See Hor. Heb. on Mk xv. 25. 

2 See Hor. Heb. ib. quoting Sanhedr. 105 6 which says—on Is. 
xxvi. 20 “until the wrath be overpast”—‘‘ When is He wroth? 
In the first three hours [of the day].”’ This would be the period 
before the morning sacrifice. 

3 See Cramer on Mk xv. 25 twes d€ hacw dri tiv pev tod Aaod 
admopacw ovros emiyvnobeis eire Tavrny (SiC) @pav eoravpdaabat Tov “Incovy 
vd Tov Aaod* Tpirn yap dpa Av dre 6 Aads adTov KaTéxpive GTavpwOjva TOY 
*"lovdaiwy" of S€ Nourol ris Exrys euvnoOnoar, ev THY bad TAdrov amdpacw 
AaBov oravpotra brs tav oTpatioTay, @ Kal cuupaves of owrol Tov 
Evayyedtor@y épacay. 

This appears to be a version, and a truer one, of some tradition 
that is at the bottom of Augustine’s explanation quoted above. 
It supposes the real Jewish verdict to have been pronounced by the 
Sanhedrin, not by the packed multitude of their officials. Pseudo- 
Jerome on Mk has a fanciful comment on the third, the sixth, and 
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In accordance with a hypothesis based on these two 
traditions, we should have to suppose that in the earliest days 
of the Church among Jewish Christians a stress was laid, not 
retained in later times, on the Crucifixion. as including the 
morning as well as the evening sacrifice, so that Mark’s brief 
and obscure words were in fact of the nature of a parenthesis, 
inserted after a narration of the literal fact, intended to call 
attention to its spiritual meaning: ‘‘So they crucify Him, 
casting lots on His garments.—And now the third hour, the 
hour of the morning sacrifice, had come and gone; and the 
verdict of the Jewish people on their Saviour had been recorded 
and executed; and the period of agony on the Cross was at 
hand, beginning from the sixth hour. Concerning this the 
Psalmist says that in this hour a destruction, or demon, ravageth 
and that ‘whoso dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High’ 
shall be delivered from it!. But the contest will not end till the 
hour of release, the ninth hour, the hour of the evening sacrifice. 
It was in the sixth hour that the darkness of destruction began, 





the ninth, hour, alluding to the three classes of fruitfulness mentioned 
in the Parable of the Sower: “A tricesimo namque fructu Marcus 
ascendit ad centesimum, id est, a tertia hora crucis usque ad tertiam 
resurrectionis post tres dies. Tricesimus fructus est in cruce, 

_sexagesimus in inferno, centesimus in Paradiso.” The writer’s 
instinct led him at all events to perceive that there was a symbolical 
meaning latent, and perhaps intended by very early evangelists, in 
the mention of the three hours. 

1 Ps. xci. 6 “from the destruction (a0p) that wasteth (71w) at 
noonday,” LXX do cupmroparos cai Sayoviov peonuBpwodv, Aq. “from 
the biting that devils it at noon (dm6 dnypod Satuovigovros peonpBpias),’”’ 
Sym. od [? 06] ovyxtpynua Saporiddes peonuBpias, Targ. “from the troop 
of demons (jw) that lay waste at noon.” The form 3)w" (Gesen. 
994 a) from 77%, “devastate,’’ resembles the Heb. 1, Aram. NT 
(Deut. xxxii. 17 dadviov). Ps. xci. 13 “thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and the adder” would naturally be regarded by Christians as 
referring, in particular, to Christ (as by Irenaeus iii. 23. 7, and 
Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 24). This might lead them to regard the 
earlier verses, Ps. xci. 1—6 “ Whoso dwelleth...noonday,” as also 

’ referring to the Messiah. But it must be confessed that the reference 

might not generally be accepted, and that the use made of this Psalm 

by Satan, in Mt. iv. 6, Lk. iv. lo—IT, might discredit. the reference. 
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but the way had been prepared for it by the third hour. It was 
all one act, one sacrifice.” 

John, who omits the Synoptic ‘‘darkness from the sixth to 
the ninth hour,’’ mentions “the sixth hour” in a different 
context, ‘‘It was the Preparation for the Passover, it was 
about the sixth hour'.” This might well mean “‘a little before 
the sixth hour.” And it was then that Pilate, after making his 
last attempt to save Jesus, yielded Him up to the chief priests, 
who cried ‘‘We have no king but Caesar,’’ upon which Pilate 
“delivered him unto them to be crucified?.”” When the Jews 
thus rejected their true King, they brought down—so Christians 
believed—destruction ‘on their nation. ‘‘It was noon,” a 
_ Christian might say, “‘and there fell upon the Jews, as it is 
written in the Psalms, ‘the destruction that wasteth at noonday.’” 

This precise phrase ‘It was about the sixth hour”’ occurs 
in only one other passage of the New Testament, and that is 
where Jesus is described as “‘wearied” near the well of Jacob, 
and where, in spite of thirst and weariness, He gains a spiritual 
triumph in Samaria’. We have seen that a connection between 
this hour (that is to say, noon) and a spiritual enemy, is suggested 
by a passage quoted above from the Psalms, as interpreted by 
the LXX and the other Greek translators and Jewish tradition, 


which render ‘“‘the destruction that layeth waste” as “the 


mischance and the demon” or “the demons that lay waste!.”” 
Part of the Psalm is quoted in the Gospels as uttered by Satan 
to Jesus in the Temptation—‘ He shall give his angels charge 
over thee®.”” Another part “Thou shalt not be afraid. ..for 
the destruction (or demon) that wasteth at noonday” might 
seem equally applicable, though not in Satan’s sense®. This 





ty nie, 4. 2 Jn xix. I5—16. 

8 Jn iv. 6 dpa Fv os &kry (closely approached in Lk. xxiii. 44). 
See Son 3476 a “In Jn (iv. 6 foll., xi. 35, xix. 28) when Jesus is 
wearied, or weeps, or thirsts, it is then that His redemptive power is 
best revealed.”” Comp. Acts x. 9 ‘‘about the sixth hour.”’ 

4 See above, p. 581, n. 1. 

5 Ps, xci. 11 quoted in Mt. iv. 6, Lk. iv. ro. 

* Rashi on Ps. xci. 6 says that 125 and app are “the names of 

two demons,’ and the latter, Keteb, “lays waste at noon.” Tehiil. 
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word rendered demon, or destruction, is mentioned again in 
Hosea “O death, where is thy destruction!) words quoted by 
Paul in illustration of-Christ’s triumph over death. These 
facts shew that first-century Jewish traditions concerning “the 
sixth hour” might be moulded by Christians to express their 
belief that in the sixth hour their Messiah was assailed on the 
Cross by the Destruction of Sheol, and that the contest endured 
from the sixth hour to the ninth, the hour of the evening 
sacrifice, when the Saviour triumphed over death by dying, 
though sinless, for the sins of the world. 


§ 6. The Superscription on the Cross? 
Mark and Luke here mention 
nection with “King of the Jews” 


“superscription” in con- 


and Mark calls it “‘the 





ad loc. gives a long description of the appearance of this demon. 
Jerome argues diffusely against the objective existence of such a 
demon, but his argument indicates that many of his readers believed 
in its existence. Levy iv. 2786 gives copious descriptions of the 
Keteb from Midrash, though none from the Talmuds. The belief in 
Keteb was probably more prevalent among the unlearned than in 
learned circles. 

1 zt Cor. xv. 55 mov cov, Oavare, To Kévtpov; LXX mov 76 Kévtpov cov, 
aon; Hos. xiii. 14 Heb. “Where [is] thy destruction (keteb), O Sheol?” 
Those who rendered the sentence thus interrogatively, and who 
believed in the existence of a keleb, or demon, with a separate 
existence, would say that he was one of the pain-bringing ministers 
of Death, appropriately called “sting” by LXX (and by Aquila 
“bitings (Snypoi)’’). 


2 Mk xv. 26—32 
(R.V.) 


(26) And _ the 


superscription of his _ 


accusation was writ- 
ten over, THE KING 
OF THE JEWS. 


(27) And with 
him they crucify 
two robbers; one on 


his right hand, and 
one on his left. 
[Many anc. auth. 
ins. vey. 28 And the 
Scripture . was  ful- 
filled, which saith, 


Mt. xxvil. 37—44 
(R.V.) 


(37) And they set 
up over his head his 
accusation written, 
THES SIS ESUS 
THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

(26) i Miibent are 
there crucified with 
him two robbers, one 
on the right hand, 
and one on the left. 
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Lk. xxii. 32, 35—40 
(R.V.) 


(32) And there 
were also two others, 
malefactors, led with 
him to be put to 
death. 


(35)0 And’. * the 
people stood behold- 
ing. And the rulers 
also scoffed at him, 
saying, He saved 
others; let him save 
himself, if this is the 
Christ of God, his 
chosen. 
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superscription of his [alleged] crime,” implying that a super- 
scription stating the nature of the crime was usually super- 





Mk xv. 26—32 
(R.V.) contd. 
And he was reckoned 
with transgressors. | 


(29) And _ they 
that passed by railed 
on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, 
Ha! thou that de- 
stroyest the temple 
(or, sanctuary), and 
buildest it in three 
days, 

(30) save thyself, 
and come down/from 
the cross. 

(31) In like man- 
ner also ‘the chief 
priests mocking [him] 
among themselves 
with the scribes said, 
He saved others, 
himself he cannot 
save (ov, can he not 
save himself ?). 


(32). Let the 
Christ, the King of 
Israel, now come 
down from the cross, 
that we may see and 
believe. 

And they that 
were crucified with 
him reproached him. 


Mt. xxvii. 37—44 
(R.V.) contd. 


(39) And ° they 
that passed by railed 
on him, wagging their 
heads, 

(40) and saying, 
Thou that destroyest 
the temple (ov, sanc- 


‘tuary), and buildest 


it in three days, save 
thyself: if thou art 
the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. 

(41) In like man- 
ner also the chief 
priests mocking[him], 
with the scribes and 
elders, said, 

(42) He saved 
others: himself he 
cannot save (ov, can 
he not save himself ?). 
He is the King of 
Israel; let him now 
come down from the 
cross, and we will be- 
lieve on him. 

(43) He trusteth 
on God; let him de- 
liver him now, if he 
desireth him: for he 
said, I am the Son of 
God. 

(44) And the 
robbers also that 
were crucified with 
him cast upon him 
the same reproach. 


Lk. xxiii. 32, 35— 
40 (R.V.) contd. 
(36). And) othe 

soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, 
offering him vinegar, 

(37) and_ saying, 
If thou art the King 
of the Jews, save thy- 
self. 

(38) And there 
was also a _ super- 
scription over him, 
THIS IS THE KING 
OF THE JEWS. 

(39) And one of 
the malefactors which 
were hanged railed 


on him, saying, Art’, 
not thou the Christ? 


save thyself and us. 
(40) But the 
other... 


Jn xix. 18—22 (R.V.) (18) Where they crucified him, and with 


him two others, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst. 
Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross. 


(19) And 
And there was 


written, JESUS OF NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
(20) This title therefore read many of the Jews: for the place where 
Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city (ov, for the place of the city 
where Jesus was crucified was nigh at hand): and it was*written in 
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scribed on the cross of any crucified criminal, and that “‘the 
-superscription” in this case was “the King of the Jews}.” 
Obviously this is not strictly corréct; for no “crime” is here . 
“stated.’’ It is not even clearly implied, as would have been 
the case had the stiperscription been ‘‘Thief,’”’ or ‘‘ Murderer.”’ 
It is, strictly speaking, merely a ttle—‘‘ King of the Jews.” 

- Luke explains matters by rearrangement and perhaps by 
a “this,” implying contempt. He tells us, first, that ‘‘the 
soldiers also mocked him...saying, If thou art the King of the 
Jews, save thyself.’”’ Then he adds ‘‘And there was also a 
superscription over him, The King of the Jews! This [man] ! 
or, The King of the Jews [is] this [man|!” This is perhaps 
a compromise between (1) exclamation, and (2) ironical state- 
ment—repeating, without an “‘z/,’’ what the soldiers had just 
said with an “if.” “It was not”—Luke seems to say—‘‘ ‘the 
[official] superscription of the crime,’ as Mark says. ‘Crime’ 
should not have been mentioned here. It was mere mockery.” 

Matthew, on the other hand, while not mentioning the Marcan 
“superscription,”’ follows Mark in mentioning “his [alleged] 
crime,’ and expands Mark’s title into a statement apparently 
using ‘‘the” to mean “‘the [would-be],” or ‘‘the [pretended],”’ 
thus :—‘‘ This is (emph.) Jesus, the [pretended] King of the 
Jews?.”’ 


/ 





Hebrew, [and] in Latin, [and] in Greek. (21) The chief priests of the 
Jews therefore said to Pilate, Write not, The King of the Jews; but, 
that he said, I am King of the Jews. (22) Pilate answered, What 
I have written I have written. 


' 1 Mk xv. 26 Mt. xxvii. 37 Lk. xxiii. 38 
kal nv 1 emeypapy kal émréOnkay erdve jy b€ Kal émvypady 
THs airias avtod émt- Tihs Kepadns adtov THy ém’ ait@ O BASIAEYS 


yeypapypevn O BASI- airiay avtrod yeypay- TQN IOYAAION OY- 
AEYS TQNIOYAAION. pévyy OYTOS ESTIN TOS. 
IHSOYS O BASIAEYS 

9 TQN IOYAAION. 


Jn xix. 19 @pawev S€ Kai rirhov 6 TewGros kai eOnkev emi Tov 
oravpov: nv dé yeypaupévoy IHZOYS O NAZQPAIOZ O BASIAEYS TQN 
IOYAAION. ' : 

2 Comp. Evang. Petr. § 3 of d€ AaBdvres tov Kupsov...déyovtes 
Atxaias Kpive, Baowed Tod “Iopanh...Kai Gov... €repor.. .Kai Twes.. -dE- 
yovtes...Tov vidv Tod eod. (§ 4) Kal jveycov...Kai eoravpocay...kal re 
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John intervenes, in the first place against all the Synoptists, 
by defining—what they left undefined—the source of the 
-superscription. It was the extraordinary caprice of Pilate 
himself, he says, and of Pilate obstinately persistent against 
the remonstrances of the Jews. ; 

In the second place John intervenes, as to the ‘“‘crime” 
mentioned by Mark and Matthew. Here, so far as negation 
is concerned, he intervenes against them and in favour of 
Luke. In Luke, Pilate thrice says, in effect, that he finds in 
Jesus “nothing criminal”; in John, Pilate thrice says (using 
the Mark-Matthew word) ‘“‘no crime}.” 

In the third place John intervenes as to the Mark-Luke 
word, ‘‘superscription.”” Matthew paraphrases this by the 
phrase “written above his head.”” John substitutes a Greek 
word titlos, derived from the Latin titulus, “tle; and not 
alleged in the Thesaurus to have been used by any previous 
author2. Now titulus is sometimes, though rarely, applied to 
a statement, such as ‘‘He uttered treason,” ‘‘He claimed to be 
king,” and then it means a charge or accusation; but it is 
much more often used, like ‘‘title” in English, to mean the 
title of a book, or the title of a king, prince, or nobleman®. 





dSp0ecav rov oraipov éméypawav bri Odrds eotw 6 Baordeds Tod “Iopanr. 
This neglects the distinction between “the King of the Jews” and 
“the King of Israel.” It also leaves undefined (éréypapav “they 
[z.e. the men] superscribed’’) the writers of the superscription. For 
we cannot infer that éréypawav points back so far as of S€ AaBdvres. 
This indefiniteness pervades all the Synoptists—Mk. “theve was the 
superscription...superscribed,’”’ Mt. “they set up...written,” Lk. 
“there was also a superscription.”’ 

1 Jn xvili. 38,.xix. 4, 6, comp. Lk. xxiii. 4, 14, 22. See above, 
p. 561. 

2 See Steph. Thes. Oxf. Conc. gives rirhos Je. xxi. 4, Aq., Sm., Th., 
but only in two codd. “vitiose pro roixov.” Evang. Nic. A §10 has 
éxédevorev S€ 6 Wudaros...eis rirhov emeypapnva tH aitiay adtod...—kabas 
eimav ot lovdato-—éru Bacirev’s eoriv Tov “lovdaiwv. This seems to assert 
that the Jews said “He is king of the Jews.” But perhaps the 
writer follows Matthew as to the words of the atria “ He is [according 
to his assertion] king...,’’ and inserts, parenthetically, “this was 
what the Jews said against Him.” 

3 Lewis and Short give, as an instance of the placard of a crime 
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This word, without any statement of fact—and without any 
mention of “‘accusation”—John-uses to describe what Pilate 
himself wrote (“Now Pilate wrote a title”) and placed on the 
cross. And the “‘title” describes Jesus first as ‘‘the Nazoraean,”’ 
and then as “The King of the Jews.” 

Here some mention must be made of the term “‘ Nazoraean!.”’ 
This must not be assumed to be identical with “from Nazareth,” 
the phrase used by Philip in the beginning of the Fourth Gospel?. 
“From Nazareth,” if expressed in an adjective, might be 
“Nazarene,” or ‘‘Nazaraean,”’ or “Nazarite.’’ But it could 
not rightly be “Nazoraean.” For “Nazoraean’”’ John has 
prepared the way by representing it as an appellation twice 
accepted by Jesus Himself (“I am he”) when He asks the 
soldiers ‘Whom seek ye?” and they reply “ Jesus the Nazo- 
raean®.” “‘Nazoraean” in the New Testament is almost 
always used honorifically. It is the title given by Christians 
to their Leader, or repeated by their enemies in the sense 
“Jesus, [whom these heretics call] the Nazoraean.’”’ Matthew 
says that Jesus came to live “in Nazareth,” in order that the 
saying of ‘the prophets” might be fulfilled ‘‘ He shall be called 
a Nazoraean‘.”’ Jerome explains this in two ways. It might 





or charge, Suet. Domit.-§ 10 ‘‘ Patrem familias. ..canibus objecit, 
cum hoc titulo,” where the next words convey the charge “ Impie 
locutus parmularius.’’ There is also ib. Calig. § 32 “‘praecedente 
titulo qui causam poenae indicaret.’”’ Far more numerous however 
are the instances where “titulus” is used honorifically. If John 
had intended to convey merely the meaning “placard of accusation,’” 
he could have retained the Mark-Matthew airia (retained in Evang. 


Nic. A § to). 
1 See Beginning pp. 326—50, on “ Nazarene and Nazoraean.”’ 
Bins ta4 5. So nexville ss 7. 


4 Mt. ii. 23. Jerome begins his comment by remarking that 
Matthew—by saying “prophets” (pl.)—“ostendit se non verba de 
Scripturis sumpsisse, sed sensum.”” Then he adds “(1) Nazaraeus 
sanctus interpretatur. Sanctum autem Dominum futurum, omnis 
Scriptura commemorat. (2) Possumus et aliter dicere, quod etiam 
eisdem verbis juxta Hebraicam veritatem in Esaia (xi. 1) scriptum 
sit: Exiet virga de radice Jesse, et Nazaraeus de radice ejus 
conscendet.” Jerome never transliterates the Greek Na{wpaios 
correctly as “ Nazoraeus.” 
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mean “holy,” from Nazir, a Nazirite (miscalled Nazarite), that 
is, one consecrated to God. Origen takes this view of the word}. 
But Jerome also says it might mean “Branch,” “‘ Néézer,” 
fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy ‘‘A branch (nétzer) from his [Jesse’s] 
roots shall bear fruit.” John appears to take this view. Pilate 
adopts the appellation of Jesus given to Him officially by the 
soldiers who arrested Him. Doubtless Pilate does not trouble 
himself as to its meaning. Perhaps Pilate thought it meant 
the same thing as “Nazarene” or “from Nazareth.’ But it 
meant “‘a scion of the royal house of David,’’ whose advent 
was proclaimed by the Prophets. 

On the whole, John may be fairly said to intervene in 
favour of Mark and against Luke. ‘‘ Mark was right,’’ he seems 
to say, “in regarding the superscription as official; Luke was 
wrong in regarding it as mere mockery on the part of the 
executioners. It was mockery indeed, but it was Pilate’s 
mockery. The Jews declared that it was erroneous, and Pilate 
himself, in a sober mood, and not under the influence of some 
strange excitement, would not have written it. Yet he refused 
to alter it, saying, ‘What I have written I have written.’ Just 
as, before, when speaking to Jesus, he claimed to do what he 
liked, right or wrong (‘I have authority to crucify thee’), so 
now, when speaking to the Jews, he claims to write what he likes, 
true or false. ‘I have written’ is his only argument, as if he 
could make falsehood true. As it happened, he had written 
truth. But it was not of his own writing. The mysterious 
Wheel of Providence had lifted him into a place where he 
accomplished a divine purpose, but he had been only the fly 
upon the Wheel?.”’ 





1 See Origen on Mt. xxi. rr (Lomm. iv. 58) @eyou" odtds ear *Incovs 
5 mpogytns 6 dd Naaper rijs Tadvdaias* épodoyodvres tov mpopnrevévra 
6te 6 Na€wpaios KkrAnOnoerat, 6 Kuplas T@ Oe@ aet dvakeipevos. 

There is a v.r. Nafapaios here, as also in Origen Comm. Matth. x. 16 
quoting Mt. ii. 23. 

® Origen, on Mt. xxvii. 37, says “Since no other cause for His 
death could be found,...let this alone [say they] be held [to be one] 
(?haec sola habeatur)—‘He was King of the Jews.’ About which 
cause (de qua) He [?.e. Christ] spake [through David] saying [Ps. 
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§ 7. The mocking of Christ on the Cross 


The mocking that immediately follows the Crucifixion,— 
variously expressed by the Synoptists but identical in the words 
“Save thyself ’’—is omitted by John!. In Mark and Matthew, 
it contains the words “‘thou that destroyest, or, he that de- 
stroyeth, the temple.”’ John has explained at the beginning of 
his Gospel that Jesus did, in some sense, actually speak about 
the destruction of the Temple (‘‘destroy this temple”)?. Luke 
rejects the words here, as he does elsewhere when Mark describes 
the false charge?. John, who has intervened before, does not 
intervene again. . 

There are also Synoptic differences as ‘to the classes that 
utter these reproaches. The first class is, in Mark and Matthew, 





li. 6] ‘But I have been appointed king by Him [{i.e. by God] upon Zion 
His holy hill.’”” The Hebrew has “ Yet have I installed (sn3D3) my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion. “Install,” 7D), is used elsewhere only 
in Prov. viii. 23 “I [z.e. Wisdom] was installed from everlasting.” 

This Psalm is the only place in Scripture (Mandelk. 686) where 
“my king’’ is used, not by men to God, but by God addressing some 
one other than Himself. ‘My king”? means God’s ideal king, and 
the words would signify, according to Origen, “I have crowned my 
Son—sent down to mankind to be their King in my name—with 
the crown of the Cross.’’ The “begetting” of this King, predicted 
in Ps. ii. 7 (“This day have I begotten thee’’) might be said to be 
‘visibly manifested on earth at the time of Christ’s baptism, and the 
“installing,” or crowning, to have taken place in the Crucifixion 
followed by the Ascension. Some would say “in the Ascension 
alone.” But John habitually regards the Crucifixion itself as a 
“lifting up,” or preliminary Ascension. 

1 Mk xv. 29—32, Mt. xxvii. 39—43, Lk. xxill. 35—7. Comp. 
Ps. xxii. 7 where LXX has Iavres of Gewpodvrés pe efeuvxrypiody pe, 
édddnoay év yelkeow (Heb. shoot out the lip), éxivncav xehadyv. Lk. 
has ékpuernpitew corresponding to Mk-Mt. xweiv xepadyy. Comp. , 
Justin Mart. A pol. § 38 Sravpodévros yap avrov €Eéorpepoy ra xeiry Kal 
éxivovy ras Keadrds. Néyovres, ‘O vexpods aveyeipas [1.e. He that raised up 
Lazarus] pucdcO éavrév. Whereas the Psalm has cwodrw and puodcde 
with airéy “let God save him,’ the Gospels all have “save” with 
“himself” or “thyself.” John omits this. Matthew alone has added 
the Psalmist’s version (xxvii. 43 pucdcOo viv «i Oéder adrov). 

Gi frail sa goy 3 Mk xiv. 58, see above, p. 513 foll. 
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“the passers by”; but in Luke “‘the people” who “stand be- 
holding” and apparently acquiescing in the mockery of the 
rulers!. The second class is, in Mark and Matthew, “chief 
priests” and ‘‘scribes” (to which Matthew adds “elders ”’) ; 
but in Luke, ‘‘the rulers” (to which he adds “‘and also the 
soldiers’’). 

In Hebrew, “pass by” is easily confused, and is actually once 
confused by LXX, with “stand?.”” Further, in Hebrew, there 
is no one word for “‘soldier?.’’ Delitzsch represents it here by 
the Biblical phrase ‘‘men of the service, ov host.’’ But the 
Hebrew “‘service, or host,”’ is applied sometimes to the “‘service”’ 
of the Levites in the Temple; and the Aramaic equivalent is 
also similarly applied+. 

Luke may very well have been led, by a Hebrew or Aramaic 
expression of this kind to infer that the phrase referred to “the 
men on service,’ that is, the soldiers. Then, consistently, he 
would be led on to alter ‘‘ King of Isvael”—an expression that 
Gentiles would not use—into “ King of the Jews.’’ Further, he 
would be led to transfer to these military mockers the offering 
of ‘‘vinegar” (the drink of the soldiers on guard) placed by 





1 Lk. xxiii. 35 “And the people stood beholding; and (dt. but) the 
rulers also mocked (éEeuverjpifov S€ cai of apxovtes)”—in view of 
Ps. xxii. 7 (LXX) of Oewpodvrés pe eEeuuernpiody pe—probably implies 
that “the people’’ mocked (though passively) and “the rulers aiso”’ 
mocked (but actively). This is quite compatible with the fact that 
“the people” afterwards mourned Lk. xxiii. 48 GOewpjoavres ra 
yevomeva. 

2 Josh. viii, 33 “stood (sy) LXX maperopevovro, leg. as 72Y. 
Also, in Aramaic, 3 might be confused with oy “people,” followed 
by 1, the relative. 

° Srpatiéitys occurs in canon. LXX only in 2 S. xxiii. 8 (v.r.) 
Heb. “slain.” , 

4 “Host” =say (Gesen. 839a “of Levites in sacred places,”’ 
8 times in Numb.). The Palest. Syr. has 5ym (which is the regular 
Aram. equiv. of N2¥ (Brederek, p. 97)). In Heb. (Gesen. 298—9), 
Sym means “ strength, efficiency, wealth, army,”’ It is rendered 
“army” more than 50 times in A.V. Walton renders Jer. Targ. 
on Numb. iv. 23 ‘“‘omnem qui procedit ad bellum (xbn xdom) ut 
exequatur ministerium...,’’ where Onk. has the same Aramaic but 
Walton “ad ministrandum per turmas suas.” 
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Mark and Matthew at a later stage, and connected by them 
with “some” that were “‘standing [on guard] by” the Cross, 
but without any mention of mockery. 

John intervenes on this point of mockery, against Luke. 
He agrees with all the Synoptists that the vinegar was the drink 
of the soldiers on guard!; but he does not agree with Luke in 
connecting it with any act of definite mockery. Mark and 
Matthew leave us in doubt as to the motive that dictated the — 
offering and the words “Let us see whether Elias cometh.” 
John, omitting those words, gives us the impression that the 
_ offering was dictated by natural humanity. 


§ 8. “Crucified-with,” in Mark, Matthew, and John? 

Luke avoids the expression “crucified,” and “ crucified-with,”’ 
as applied to’ the robbers, or malefactors, who suffered death 
with Jesus; he substitutes in the first place “to be put to 
death’,” and afterwards “hanged*.”’ The word “crucify-with” 





is not alleged to occur earlier than the New Testament®. In the 
1 See p. 602, n. 2 and n. 5. 
6 Lk. xxiii. 32, 
2 Mk xv. 27, 320 Mt. xxvii. 38, 44 39—42 


(27) kal ovy air@ 
oraupovow dvo Anoras, 
éva ex OcEt@v Kal eva 
e€ evwvuporv avTod.... 

(32 6) Kai of ovve- 
oTavpopévor aly aiTa 
> , > / 
@velduCov avrov. 


(38) ore orav- 
povvra adv art@ dvo 
Anoral, eis €x deEtav Kat 
cis €€ EVOVUMOY.... 

(44) 168 adrd kai 
ot Anoral of cuvctavpe- 
Oévres auv ait@ avei- 
duCov avrov. 


(32) #yovro dé Kal 
ETEpoL Kakovpyot Ovo aby 
avT@ avaipeOnvat.... 

(39) «is d€ Trav 
Kpepacbévrav KaKkovp- 

> s Drying 
yov «Bracdpnpe avrov 
Ovxi od ef 6 xpioros; 
o@oov ceavrov Kal nas. 

(40) dmoxpiOeis de 
O E€TEpos ETITLYLa@Y avTa@ 
5 pa 
eon... (42)... punorOnri 

of ww > \ 
pov orav €dOns eis THY 
Baowelav cov. 


Jn xix. 18—32 (18) drov airov eoratpwoar, kal pet’ avtod dddous dvo 


5 hints x 
évrevdev Kai evrevOev, péoov de Tov “Ingody.... 


(32)...kal rod pev mperou 


xaréagav Ta oKEAN Kal TOU GAXoV TOU cuvaTavpobErTos avTa. 
8 Lk, xxiii. 32 “put to death,” avapéw, a word used in Lk. and 
Acts twenty-one times and only two or three times in rest of N.T. 


”? 
5) 


4 Lk. xxiii. 39 “hanged (xpepacOévrav),” t.e. crucified, comp. 
Gal. iii. 13, quoting Deut. xxi. 23 xpeuduevos emi Evdov, “that hangeth 
on a tree,”’ as referring to Christ, and Acts v. 30, x. 39. 

58 See Steph. Thes. on cvaravpsa. It is not in Goodspeed. 
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Gospels, it occurs only in non-Lucan descriptions of the Cruci- 
fixion!, Outside the Gospels, in the New Testament, it occurs 
twice :—in a Pauline description of our old humanity as having 
been “‘cructfied-with”’ Jesus, and in the saying “‘I am crucified- 
with Christ?.”” It is not surprising that Luke, who may have 
heard the Apostle dictating the letters in which these expressions 
occur, disliked using this novel word, stamped with a spiritual 
meaning, in a non-spiritual and literal sense—and this too about 
“malefactors.”” While altering this word, he made other 
alterations in the context’. He had apparently found a tradition 
that justified him in believing that only one of these two male- 
_ factors ‘“‘blasphemed” Christ, whereas Mark and Matthew say 
that both of them ‘“‘reproached” Him. Luke says that “‘the 
other” malefactor rebuked the first, and appealed to Jesus to 
“remember” him when He came into His Kingdom. This 
indicates something of the nature of a conversion on the cross, 
so that “‘the other’—but not both—might be said to have 
experienced ‘crucifixion with” Christ in the Pauline sense*. _ 

There is a great difference between this view and that of 
Mark and Matthew. Origen and Jerome attempt to reconcile 
the two by saying that at first both malefactors blasphemed, 
but after the advent of the darkness one of them repented; 
but Origen is clearly dissatisfied with this. 





1 ME xv. 32, Mt. xxvii. 44, Jn xix. 32. 

2 Rom. vi. 6, Gal. ii. 20. 

° Lk. xxiii. 32 fyovro d€ cai érepou kaxodpyx Sto implies that the 
two malefactors formed part of the procession to Golgotha. The 
other Gospels do not imply this. Luke inserts érepa to signify that, 
although these belonged to the same procession, they were ‘‘[of a] 
different [type]’’—veal malefactors (Lk. xxiii. 41 ‘‘we indeed justly’’). 
But a ELI reader might take the meaning to be “two other male- 
factors.’ John (xix. 18) usce ‘dddous dv0 “two others,” without 
inserting ‘“‘malefactors”’ or “robbers.” 

4 There is a strange combination of Mk See Lk. cis dé, and 
Jn’s crurifragium in Evang. Petr. § 4 eis 8€ tis ray Ree erEy a exeivov' 
oveidicey adtods héyor ‘Hyeis dia ra kaxd & eroujoaper ovTw oe 
ovros be cesriip yevdmevos TOV avOpdron TL noiknoev Das ; kal ayavakrn- 
gavres én avt@ exéevoay iva py) oKEAOKOTNON, Oras Bacarvi(dpevos drobdvor. 

® Jerome on Mt. xxvii. 44 says that the penitent believed “ after 
the earthquake (terra commota),”’ forgetting that the earthquake itself 
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We might suppose that a fourth historian of the Crucifixion, 
if he knew the facts, would either reconcile the two views as 
above, or support one against the other. Perhaps John did 
not feel that he knew enough about the facts to adopt either 
of these courses. ~At all events he takes a course of his own. 
For though retaining the Mark-Matthew word describing the two 
that were “‘crucified-together,” or “companions in crucifixion,” 
he mentions no “ blaspheming” or “reproach” from either or 


\ both of them. . He also avoids the terms ‘‘right” and “‘left,”’ 


which might seem to differentiate Christ’s companions (like the 
sheep and the goats in Matthew placed on the right and the 
left) as penitent and impenitent. Also; he does not describe 
the two either as “‘robbers”’ or as ‘‘ malefactors,’” but says merely 
that, when Jesus came to Golgotha, “they crucified him, and 
"with him two others, on this side and on that side, and, in the 
midst, Jesus.” 

“In the midst” is used both in the Old and in the New 
Testament ‘to represent the central Principle of Good, the 
Lord—as the source of righteousness, purity, and redemption, 
—and hence the Son of God as representing that Principle}. 





came after Christ's death. This is irreconcilable with the Lucan 
story, which makes the penitent believe before Christ's death. Origen 
does not fall quite into this error. But he suggests that the penitent 
may have been convinced (1) by “the miracles that he heard to have 
been done by Him” (? referring to Mk xv. 31 “He saved others 
{7.e. Lazarus]”’), (2) by the unwonted darkness, (3) he puts forward 
a suggestion, made earlier in his commentary on John, that the two 
malefactors in John were different from the two in the Synoptists. 

- Origen’s suggestion that the penitent had recently “heard”’ of Christ’s 
“miracles”? may be illustrated by Justin M. Apol. § 38 quoted above, 
P- 589, N. I, 6 vexpovs aveyeipas purdoOw éavror. 

1 See Joh. Voc. 1793—7 on “in the midst.’ To the instances 
there given add Exod. viii. 22 “to the end that thou mayest know 
that I am the Lord, in the midst of the earth.”’ Here Onk. has “that 
I, the Lord, do vule in the midst of the earth,’’ and LX X paraphrases 
“in the midst” as 6 xbpios, V.r. 6 Geds, meaning the central Principle 
or Ruler. On Jni. 26 “in the midst of you,” Origen (Comm. Joann. 
ii. 29) illustrates from the fact that “the heart” is “in the midst of 
the body,” so that it means “the Logos is among you, unrecognised” 
(see Son 3362 (i)—(v)). Origen’s illustration would apply to the 
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Here Jesus is described as “in the midst” of two “others,’”’ and 
later on it is said, almost ambiguously, ‘‘There came therefore 
the soldiers and of the first [man] they broke-in-pieces the legs 
and of the other that was crucified-with him!.” Here ‘with 
him” might mean ‘‘with the first [man].” But possibly— 
and, some will say, more probably—it means “‘ with Jesus?.”’ 
‘There is perhaps present in John’s mind a partnership, as 
well as a contrast, between Jesus and His two companions, 
“‘crucified-with” Him, yet not crucified in the same way. They 
are sinners, and their bones must needs be “‘ broken”’ like those 
of penitent David®. But Jesus is ‘the Sinless One, the Paschal 





stream of blood and water that flowed from Christ’s “side” and might 
be regarded as flowing from His “heart.”’ 
a Ta xix. 32," 7 

2 Chrys. briefly paraphrases this as tov wév GANov caréakav Ta oKEAN, 
rov dé Xpiorov ovk éru, omitting “the other that was crucified with him.” 
Nonnus also omits “that was crucified with him,” but devotes more 
than four lines to the different methods of “breaking’’ applied to 
the. “gentle (yeAuyiov)”’ “one and the “night-lurker (vv«7iAdxou).”” 
They perhaps regarded the clause as meaning “the second malefactor 
that was crucified along with the first malefactor’’—at the same time 
with Jesus. Westcott’s explanation is “The first. . .the other, starting 
perhaps from the two sides at which they had been stationed.”’ 
But why mention this detail? Perhaps because there would have 
been a sense of bathos in mentioning Jesus as the second of those 
crucified and then in passing to the third. What happened to 
Jesus forms a climax. Perhaps the Evangelist regarded this as a 
natural or even providential climax. 

3 Ps. li. 8 “that the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice.”’ 
The Midrash and Talmuds (so far as I have seen) make no comment 
of importance on passages where “the breaking of the bones” is — 
regarded as God’s chastisement by the penitents, David, Hezekiah 
(Is. xxxvili. 13) and Israel (Lam. iii. 4). On Ps. li. 8, Rashi simply 
adds “quando mihi iratus fuisti.’”’ On Is. xxxviii. 13, Rashi says 
““posui me ipsum. ..ut perferrem castigationes...et memet roboravi 
tanquam leo ut sustinerem,” making Hezekiah like the “lion.” 
And so Targ., “Rugiebam...sicut leo,...qui...confringit. . .sic con- 
fringuntur...omnia ossa mea.” This is extremely obscure.’ See 
Mechilt. on Exod. xii. 46 giving a technical meaning to “bone,”’ 
and comp. Jer. Targ. “a bone of him shall not be broken for the 
sake of eating that which is within it.’ Jewish tradition seems to 
throw no light on the Johannine passage. ( 
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Lamb, of which ‘‘not a bone is to be broken.” For Jesus, 
instead of the ‘‘breaking,” there follows a piercing of the side, 
and an outflow of blood_and water, a ‘“‘fountain for sin and 
uncleanness},” About such a fountain the Psalmist. would be 
supposed by Christians to have written ‘“‘ Wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow; make me to hear joy and gladness, that 
the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice?.”’ 

The impression left on us by the Johannine narrative is 
vague as to the conduct of the Synoptic “robbers” or “trans- 
gressors,’ but suggestive as to the sinful world which they 
‘represent. Whether one or both of them blasphemed and 
repented, we are not told. But whereas Luke, at this point, 
inserts words of Jesus peculiar to his Gospel, ‘‘To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise®,”’ and (a little earlier) according 
to some authorities, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do4,”’ John inserts no such words, but some- 
thing mystically corresponding to them in the vision of the 
blood and water that issue from the side of Jesus on the Cross. 
This concludes the scene, and makes the conclusion, not one 
of judgment, discriminating between those on the right and 
those on the left, but one of redemption flowing forth to all. 


§ 9. “My God,” in Mark and Matthew® 


The phrase “my God,” Eli, here quoted from the twenty- 
second Psalm, represents the possessive form of El, “‘strong 


‘ 





Pe piiectixens ae Lech. Xili. sh, 


3 Lk. xxill. 43. 
5 Mk xv. 33—7 
*(R.V.) 

(33) And when 
the sixth hour was 
come, there was dark- 
ness over the whole 
land (ov, earth) until 
the ninth hour. 

' (34) And at the 


ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud 
voice, Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani? 


which is, being inter- 
_preted, My God, my 


Besos 7 toll, 


S\N pro. aliaey ial 


Mt. xxvii. 45—50 
(R.V.) 
( Now from 
the sixth hour there 
was darkness over all 


the land (ov, earth) | 


until the ninth hour. 


(46) And about 
the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a_ loud 
voice, saying, Eli, 
Eli, lama _ sabach- 
thani? that is, My 
God, my God, why 


OS) 


(Mark xv. 33—7) 


Lk. xxiii. 44—5, 
(?) 30 (RV) 
(44) And it was 

now about the sixth 
hour, and a darkness 
came over the whole 
land (ov, earth) until 
the ninth hour, 


(45) The . sun[’s 
light] failing,... ; 


38—2 
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one.’ It occurs for the first time in the Song of Moses “ This 
is my God and I will praise him,’”’ where Jewish tradition explains 
“this” as though the little children of Israel saw, and pointed 
to, their divine Deliverer: ‘‘ From their mothers’ breasts even 
the children have given signs with their fingers unto the fathers 
and have said to them ‘This is our God; or, our Father...1.’” 
Elsewhere, with one exception, Eli occurs only in the Psalms, 


and in almost every case implies ““‘my own Strong-One, 


Bo OE; 


oy, 





Mk xv. 33—7 
(R.V.) contd. 


God, why hast thou 
forsaken (ov, why 
didst thou forsake) 
me? 

(35) And some of 
them that stood by, 
when they heard it, 
said, Behold, he 
calleth Elijah. 

(36) And one ran, 
and filling a sponge 
full of vinegar, put it 
on a reed, and gave 
him to drink, saying, 
Let be; let us see 
whether Elijah com- 
eth to take him down. 

(37) And Jesus 
uttered a loud voice, 
and gave up the 
ghost. 


Mt. xxvil. 45—50 
(R.V.) contd. 
hast thou forsaken 
(or, why didst thou 

forsake) me? 


(47) And some of 
them that stood 
there, when they 
heard it, said, This 
man calleth Elijah. 

(48) And straight- 
way one of them ran, 
and took a sponge, 
and filled it with 
vinegar, and put it on 
a reed, and gave him 
to drink. 

(49) And the rest 
said, Let be; lét us 
see whether Elijah 


cometh to save him. - 


[Many anc. auth. add 
And another took a 
spear and pierced his 
side, and there came 
out water and blood.] 

(50), And Jesus 
cried again jwith a 
loud voice, and yield- 
ed up his spirit. 


Lk. xxiii. 44 
(2?) 36 (R.V.) contd. 


Compare :— 

(36) And _ the 
soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, 
offering him vinegar. 


Jn xix. 28—30 (R.V.) (28) After this, Jesus, knowing that all 
things are now finished, that the scripture might be accomplished, 
saith, I thirst. (29) There was set there a vessel full of vinegar : 
so they put a sponge full of the vinegar upon hyssop, and brought it 
to his mouth. (30) When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, 
he said, It is finished: and he bowed his head, and gave up his‘spirit. 


1 Exod. xv.-2, see Targ. Jer. I “our God” and Jers di “oag 
Father.” : 
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own Champion, or, Protector.” There is a quasi- -contradiction- 
in the title ““My Protector” and the immediately following 
words “‘why hast thou forsaken me?” But the latter part of 
the Psalm implies that there is no real contradiction, for the 
Psalmist passes from prayer to thanksgiving: fave me from 
the lion’s mouth, yea, ...thou hast percred me,’’ and continues 
in the same tone to ve end?. 

Perhaps the difficulty of making Gentile readers understand 
the connection in the Jewish mind between the cry “Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” and the thought ‘“‘But thou hast not really 
forsaken me, yea, thou hast answered me,’ has caused Luke to 
omit the quotation. Perhaps also Luke felt that “my God,”’ if 
unexplained, would convey to Greeks the same notion as is 
conveyed in the bitter satire of Isaiah on the man who fashions 
a piece. of wood “‘and prayeth unto it and saith, Deliver me, 
for thou art my god’.” At all events Luke has omitted it, as 
well as’ all that follows, arising out of a confusion between 
“Eli” and “Elias.” As regards the latter—the Elias episode— 
* we need not expect John to intervene, since allusions to “‘ Elias” 
are recognised as exceptions to the Rule of Intervention*; but 
as regards the former, the phrase “my God,’’ here assigned to 
Jesus by Mark and Matthew, and the saying “‘why hast thou 
forsaken me?” we can plead no such exception, and have to ask 
whether there is any Johannine equivalent. 

Origen helps us to find one by connecting the words in the 

Song of Moses .‘‘This is my God” with the words of Jesus to 
Mary Magdalene after His resurrection. Jewish tradition about 
the former said that ‘“‘a maidservant on the shore of the Red 
Sea saw that which was not seen by Ezekiel or any of 
the prophets®”; and John tells us that Mary Magdalene was 
the first to see the risen Saviour, who said to her “‘Go unto my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 


\ 





1 Mandelk. p. 86 gives Ps. xviii. 3, xxii. 2, 11, Ixiii. 2, xviii. 25, 
Ixxxix. 27, cil. 25, cxviii. 28, cxl. 7 (Hebrew numbers), and Is. xliv. 17. 

2 Ps. xxii. 2I—31. Is, xliv. 27% 

4 See Beginning pp. 68—71. 

5 See Mechilta on Exod. xv. 2, quoting Rabbi eee 
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Father, and my God and your God.” When uttering the words, 
‘‘my God and your God,” Jesus is not to be regarded as letting 
Himself down (so to speak) to the level of His disciples as sons 
of Man, but rather as raising them up to His own level as Son 
of God?. 


§ 10. “Why hast thou forsaken me?” in Mark and 


Matthew? 


Luke omits this, but has, a little later, the words “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,” where Mark and 





ed hale. © ears 

2 Origen says (Hom. Genes. i. 13, Lomm. viii. 123—4) “ Apostoli 
se ad ejus [7.e. Christi] similitudinem reformarunt in tantum ut ipse 
de iis diceret (Jn xx. 17) ‘Vado...et ad Deum vesirum.’ Ipse vero 
jam petierat patrem pro discipulis suis, ut iis similitudo pristina’’— 
that is, the “pristine similitude” to the archetypal Man, made in 
the image of God—“redderetur, cum dixit (Jn xvii. 21—2) ‘Pater, 
da, ut sicut ego et tu unum sumus, ita et istt in nobis unum sint.’” 
In another passage (Hom. Exod. vi. 2) Origen connects the words in - 
John (“my God and your God”) with the words in Exodus “This 
is my God.” He sees nothing in this that is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Son. “Father” does not, “God” 
does—for those to whom God has been revealed—imply perfection. 
We are therefore taught to look forward to a time when we shall see 
that it is even better to be able to say from the heart, “my God” 
than to say “my Father.” See Son 3578 a—g, Light 3717 c—d. 


3 Mk xv. 34 Mt. xxvii. 46 Lk. xxiii. 45 
kal th évarn wpa mepi dé tHv evatny TOU nAlov  é€kAei- 
eBonoev 6 Incovs mavy wepav éBoncev 6 “Inaods  srovTos. 


BeyaAn “Edi hoi Aaya 
‘caBaxbavel ; 6 €or pe- 
Oepunvevopevov ‘O Geos 
pov [0 beds pov, eis ri 
eykatéhurés pe; 


dhovn peyartn éyor 
*Eda@l ehol Aeua caBay- 
Oavei; tour éoTw Cece 
poov Océ prov, Wa Ti pe 
eykareAures ; 


In Mk, D has nareu mder ana (apOave...cis Te @vidioas pe; Zag- 
davec is an attempt to-transliterate the Heb. aty “forsake.” Of 
this the Aram. is paw, transliterated in most MSS as caBaydaver, but 
in B by (aBadpOaves (not (aBaydaver). In D, dveidicas is explained by 
‘some (see Dalman Words p. 54, quoting Chase, The Syrvo-Latin Text 
of -the Gospels, 107) from a confusion of -Aty with. Ayr (¢Capdaver) 
meaning airidowat Or Oupodua. The LXX of Ps. xxii. r inserts 
mpooxes pou before iva ri éycarédurés pe; Ilpooéxo in LX X = (more than 
20 times) vp, and it looks as though the LXX has confused pay 
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Matthew (followed by Luke) say merely “‘uttered (or, cried 
with) a loud voice”; corresponding to these—the penultimate 
and the ultimate utterance of Jesus in the Synoptists—John 
has (x) “I thirst,” (2) “It is finished!” Can we say that in 
both these cases, or in either, John intervenes? Leaving the 








with 2p and inserted a rendering of the latter in the text. If so, 
it adds one more instance, and a very early one, of the confusion 
between Heb. and Aramaic in interpreting this passage. 

As regards the difference between nda and edo it must be noted 
that, although the Heb. “El” is, as a rule (Brederek p. 3 0), rendered 
by Onkelos into a longer form in Aram., yet in the Targ. on Ps. xxii. I 
the Heb. “El” is preserved. 

As to aveiducas, the objection to its origination from yt is that 
the latter means (Gesen. 277 a) “to storm against,” but noty“to 
reproach.”” Butit may have arisen from a paraphrase of “ forsake,” 
as meaning “ forsake [a babe,” “bring a babe into the world and desert 
it.”” Some, who did not like to admit that Jesus said “why hast 
thou forsaken?” found it easier to suppose that Jesus said—as 
Origen declares that He did in the person of Jeremiah (xv. 10)— 
“© mother, why didst thou bring me forth?” Origen (Lomm. xv. 
260 foll.) interprets this as uttered by the human nature of Christ. 
In Sir. xliii. 17, dve/dicev—Heb. 54n, which = ddivew (9 times)—is an 
error for (A) ddivnoev. So here, some may have regarded the cry as 
an appeal to the Mother, the Holy Spirit or Wisdom (Origen on Jerem, 
XV. 10 ds riva pe érexes;) meaning (Lomm. xv. 263) “I have come 
down, I came to the earth, I gave myself to corruption, I bore a human 
body, what hath been achieved for (ov, by) men that is worthy of 
those [sufferings]?”’? This interprets Jeremiah as saying, in effect, 
eis TL SOivnods pe; Origen, however, does not, in his context, expressly 
quote Mk xv. 34 or parall., but only mentions (Mk xiv. 34, Mt, 
XxVi. 38) mepituvros and (Jn xii. 27, xiii. 21) tetdpaxrar. Jerome 
follows Origen in his interpretation of Jerem. xy. To, and Origen 
says “Some one before my time” has. noted that the prophet’s 
words are addressed to “the Mother of prophets,” that is, “the 
Wisdom of God.” 

If ov(e)icas in D is a corruption of wdwnoas, whichis itself a 
paraphrase (“Why didst thou bring. me forth and desert me?”’) we 
have here a tradition—like others quoted by Origen and Jerome 
from The Gospel according to the Hebvews—in which Jesus regards 
the Holy Spirit as His Mother (Son 3430 a—2, referring to Origen 
Hom. Jevem. xv. 4 and Jerome on Mic. vii. 6). 

1 Mk xv. 37, Mt. xxvii. 50, Lk. xxiii. 46, Jn xix. 28, 30. 
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second till we come to it in its order, we shall deal here only 
with the first, the quotation from the twenty-second Psalm, 
“Why hast thou forsaken me?” 

It has been pointed out above that, if we regard the quotation 
as meaning that Jesus applied to Himself the Psalm as a whole, 
the meaning then would be felt by Jews to be very different from 
that of the initial passionate complaint with which the Psalm 
opens, but that it would be hard to convey this feeling to Greeks. 
Now, it must be added that Aquila renders the first verse of the 

‘Psalm “‘O my Strong One, my Strong One, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” and the Gospel of Peter gives the utterance of 
Jesus as ““O my Strength, O [my] Strength, thou hast abandoned 
me?2.’’ This leads us to reflect that if Jesus was regarded as having 
in mind, not merely the first verse of the Psalm but the substance 
of the Psalm as a whole, then some other passage in the same 
Psalm, to the same effect but rather clearer to Greek readers, 
describing the Psalmist as deserted by the “strength” or 
“power” of God, might be used by John to indicate a sense of 
temporary weakness and abandonment—a craving, or thirst, 
for a departing presence of God. Such a passage is found in 
the description of the last pang felt by the Sufferer before He 
descends to the grave: ‘‘ My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast brought 
me into the dust of death?.”’ 

Justin Martyr and Tertullian apply this verse to the silence 

of Christ before His judges*, Jerome applies it to the silence 
of the Apostles (recreants for the moment)—whom he pre- 
sumably regards here as being signified by Christ’s body5. 





1 Ps. xxii. r Aq. ioxupé pov, ioxupé pov. 

* Evang. Petr. § 5 kai 5 Képws dveBdnoe AEyov, “H Svvapis pov, 7 
Svvapis, karédeupds pe. 

° Ps. xxii. 15. The word for “strength” here (np, isxvs) is not 
the same as in verse 1 (58). Another word occurs in ib. 19 “O thou 
my succour (A.V. strength) (mds), haste thee to help me,” explained 
by Rashi as identical, in meaning, with np. 

4 See above, p. 550, and add Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 42 concerning 
Christ’s silence before Herod (Lk. xxiii. 8—9). : 

5 Jerome on Ps. xxii. 15. 
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or “thirst,” caysed by a sense of absence from the Father and 
of longing to be present with Him. The passionate and thirsting 
appeal for nearness and union accords with the passion of other 
passages in the Psalms where the too distant Helper is called 
“my God” by the Psalmist in the cry “‘O God, thou art my God 
-..my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee},’”’ and 
again, ‘As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God,” followed by the confession “O my 
God, my soul is cast down within me2.”” In view of these and 
other reiterations in what may be called the Psalm of Thirst, it 
is not unreasonable to believe that the Johannine ‘J thirst” 
might correspond to the Mark-Matthew tradition “‘Why hast 
_ thou forsaken me?” | 

John has before prepared the way for such an interpretation 
by representing Jesus as beginning His Gospel in Samaria by 
being ‘“‘wearied,”’ and by saying “Give me to drink?.” That 
was physical thirst. But the words serve as a preface to His 
doctrine about the spiritual or “living water,’ which He gave 
to others to drink. Now the time has come when, on the Cross, 
the Giver of “the living water” is Himself to feel life ebbing 
away, and the “water” “drying.up” and leaving Him unable 
to give it to others or to feel it in Himself. This the Gospel 
expresses by “J thirst.’’ The words that Jesus actually uttered 
were (doubtless) as Mark (followed by Matthew) has recorded 
them. But they were obscure for Greek readers, and Luke 
omitted them. All Christians, while thankful for the Marcan 
record, may nevertheless believe that John has helped us to 
apprehend what Jesus actually meant. Comprehend it we 
cannot. ‘‘Forsake” is only a metaphor. “Thirst” is only a 
metaphor. But the two together help us to apprehend more 
of the incomprehensible than we could have apprehended from 
either record taken by itself. 








TPs. Eat: 

2 Ps. xlii. 1, 6, 11, xliili. 4—5, comp. Mk xiv. 34 where Jesus 
apparently quotes from these Psalms. 

Es fiat hare oak 
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§ 11. “Elijah,” in Mark and Matthew 


“Elijah” is not mentioned at this point by Luke or John, 
and, as has been pointed out above, their silence is according 
to rule?, But although the parallel Luke does not mention 
Elijah, that is, Helias, as ‘‘forsaking,” it does mention “‘the 
sun,” that is, Helios, as “failing.” It may have occurred to 
Luke that heathen soldiers? would know nothing about Elijah, 
but would be familiar with the very similar Greek word for 
“sun’.” The sun-god (Syrians and Greeks would say) might 
naturally be appealed to in time of trouble*. It was just at 
this time that a darkness had come over the land, lasting for 
three hours. At the end of this period, if Jesus appealed to 
Heli, meaning ‘‘my God,” it would be very natural that Syrian 
soldiers should think it referred to Helios, the sun-god, addressed 
vocatively as Helie, or to some other god or angel called “‘ Heli” 
quite distinct from Him to whom Jesus actually appealed. 

If this was Luke’s /view, then, though Mark and Matthew 
may have been right in imputing to the soldiers on guard 
some misunderstanding, they were wrong (in his opinion) as 
to the kind of misunderstanding. This, and perhaps also some 
discrepancies between Mark and Matthew as to the subsequent 
action of those who offered vinegar®, and some difficulty in 





* See above, p. 597, referring to Beginning pp. 68—7o. 

* Though they are not called “soldiers” here (Mk xv. 35 mape- 
otnkotov, Mt. xxvii. 47 éxei éotnxorwy) they are so called in Mk xv. 16, 
Mt. xxvii. 27 (where Mt. adds Tov jyeudvos), and Mk and Mt. clearly 
mean here Pilate’s “‘[soldiers] on guard.” 

* Comp. Clem. Alex. Fragm. (I002—3) which comments on 
Ps. xix. 4, mentioning the sun, along with Mt. xxvii. 46. ‘It seems 
to say that Ps. xix. 4 év 76 do ero is equiv. to év T® Oeg, “as in 
the Gospel Eli, Eli, [is used] instead of “My God, my God.’” And 
comp. Levy i. 846 mentioning pyby, a Hebraized form of #d1os, 
from Exod. rv. sect. 15, Wii. p. 106, as being a power too strong for 
Antiochus but not too strong for Mattathias and his sons. 

* Ajax, before death, calls on the sun, Sophocl. Ajax 845—6, using 
the vocative due. This is also found in the Odyssey xii. 385 and in 
Eurip. Phoeniss. 3, ib. Epigr. 1. 1 and Fragm. 775, 1. 11. ; 

5 In Mk xv. 35 kcal tues rap mapeotnkorov, W. H. marg. and 
Swete have éornxérev. This, or ornkdrav, i.e. ornkovroy, “standing on 
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explaining whence the vinegar was obtained, led Luke to omit, 
almost all the Mark-Matthew account of that offering!, as 
well as the utterance that caused it—confining himself to the 
words ‘‘the sun failing.’ John takes a different course. He | 
gives the substance of the cry in the form “I thirst’’—intelligible 
literally, if not spiritually, to all the world—and he enlarges on 
the subsequent offering of vinegar as an act prepared for by 
prophecy in the past and by circumstances at the moment?. 


L 
§ 12. “Reed,” or “hyssop,” in Mark, Matthew and John* 


Against the Johannine substitution of ‘‘hyssop” for “‘reed”’ 
the obj ection has been raised that the stalk of the hyssop is not 





guard,” is, very probably, the true reading. No one except one of 
the soldiers would be allowed to touch the vinegar, i.e. the posca or 
sour wine that belonged to the soldiers, and to offer it to a sufferer 
on the cross. In Mt. xxvii. 47 tTwes Sé€ Tov eket éEoTnKdTwv, prob. 
exet has been added to make sense by some scribe who did not see 
the force of “stand” meaning “stand [in one’s appointed station].”’ 
‘Comp. the LXX peoad@ or pecoap “station,” in IS. xiv. I, 11, where 
the translators have iméoraois, cvornua, ordows, and rrARO0s. For orjxo 
thus used, see 2 Thess. ii. 15. Possibly in 1 Thess. iii. 8, Philipp. i. 27, 
and even in Mk xi. 25, there is a touch of military metaphor, the 
Christian, when praying, being regarded as a soldier at his *post,’? 

r “station.” See Proclam. p. 321 on orariwy in Hermas Sim. v. 1. 
1—2. No instance of orjxw occurs in literary Greek or in Good- 
speed. 

1 Luke does indeed mention, perhaps by transposition, (xxiii. 36) 
an offering of “vinegar” by soldiers that “mocked” Jesus, but in 
this (see above, p. 590 foll.) he appears to be in error. 

2 “By circumstances,’’ because soldiers, on guard for several 
-hours together, would naturally have some of their éfos at hand, 
and “by prophecy” because of Ps. Ixix. 21 “they gave me vinegar 
to drink.”’ ' 


: [Lk. om., but 
Mk xv. 364 Mt. xxvii. 48 Xxili. 36] . 
Spapav 8€ tis ye- © kal evbéws Spapav ets 6£0s mpoodépovres 


ploas ondoyyov d£ous e€ avtay kai aBdv aro. 
c 

mepuOels kahape@ emoticey omoyyor gwAnoas Te 
avrov. o€ous ‘Kal mepideis ka- 

} * Adu emoriCev avrou. 

4 a y > A a wy 

1 xix. 29 oxedos exeto BEous peaTdv* aFmbyyov ovy perTdv Tov sous 

tocan@ mepibévres mpoonveyKay avTod TO oTdpare. 
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long enough for the purpose that John assigns to it. Hence it 
has been conjectured that ‘‘hyssop” (ussop-os) is an error for 
‘hussos, the Greek term for the Roman “filum,” or javelin. 
This is at first sight attractive. But hussos does not occur 
anywhere in Biblical or early Christian Greek!. And, on re- 
flection, does it seem likely that such a writer as John, in 
describing the Saviour’s death, should introduce such a technical 
term as this, just before mentioning the “spear” with which 
His side was pierced—as though distinguishing between the 
two weapons? The Talmud distinguishes between different ’ 
kinds of hyssop and tells us that some kinds are collected “for 
food,” others “for wood?.”” It seems therefore quite possible 








c 


Nonnus mentions “reed,” xddauos twice, and “hyssop’”’ once— 
the latter only in the phrase “vinegar mingled with hyssop”’ :—_ 
; dynp dé tes of0s dxgtcas 
omoyyov vmoBpvxiav advtay BAdornua Garkacons 

mAnoas Spyvtaro.o trorod Kai duados aAuns 
idumdpov Kaddyou mapa velatov axpov épeicas 
@peyev vaoon@ kexepacpévoy d€0s dr€Opov, 
avridorov Bac Wie pedtorayéos vicperoio 

dptov Oeomeciow di népos doce reivov 
akpov deipouévov Kadauou kal omdyyov GAnrny. 

Philo thrice mentions “hyssop” as a kind of “extra,” in the food’ 
of the’ Therapeutae, (ii. 477) “They feed on nothing costly, but on 
inexpensive bread; and [its only] flavouring-adjunct (ov) [is] salt 
which the gourmets [among them] make additionally savoury with 
hyssop (dXes obs of a8podiaurdéraroe mapapriovew tocar), 1b. 483 daptos 
pev tpopy, tpoodnua d€ Gres ois cori dre Kal oowmos FOvoepa mapaprverat 
dua rovs tpupavras, ib. 484 dpros eCvpapevos pera mpocoWnpatos ddOv, ois 
UVoo@mos avapéwkrat. 

The Diatessaron combines Mt. with Jn, but omits “ hyssop,”’ 
thus: “One of them hasted and took a sponge, and filled it with. 
that vinegar, and fastened it on a reed, and brought it near his 
mouth to give him drink.” : 

In Jn, a omits “sponge,”’ having “ Pelvis posita erat aceto plena: 
hysopo civcumdantes optulerunt ori ejus”; others have “stick” or 
“pole” instead of “hyssop”; 6 “spongiam ergo plenam aceto 
perticae civcumponentes”’ (and simil. Corb.); Brix. has “implentes 
spongiam aceto ysopo circumponentes....’’ | 

* See voods in Steph. Tes. It does not occur in Goodspeed. 

* See Wetstein on Jn xix. 29 quoting Numb. xix. 18 (Jer. Targ.) 
“And let a man, a priest, who is clean, take three stalks of hyssop, 
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that the stalk of the latter might be, or at all events, might be 
supposed by John to be, employed for the purpose of raising 
a sponge to Christ’s lips. + 

Another reason for believing that John here mentioned 
hyssop, is, that we find it mentioned not only by Barnabas in 
connection with Christ’s Passion1, but also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which adds “water and scarlet wool and hyssop” to 
a Biblical sprinkling with blood?. In the Bible, hyssop is 





¥ 
bound together, and dip [them] in the water,’ and Para xi. 8—9, 
xii. 1 ‘ Praeceptum de hyssopo est de tribus caulibus, in quibus tres 
sunt culmi....Hyssopus brevis compensatur ope fili,” and Succa 13 a 
where mention is made of hyssop among the “calami’”’ and “surculi”’ 
used for constructing booths in the Feast of Tabernacles. The 
mention of a “hyssopus brevis” implies that another kind was 
“lJonga.’’ The small twigs might be used to make a sponge, a long 
stem might be used as a stick. Parva xi. 8 says “Hyssopus, qua 
conspersum est, legitima est ad leprosum purificandum, si collegerit 
eam in ligna; si collegerit eam in cibos, reproba est.”’ 

Confusion might arise, if the sponge was really a bunch of small 
hyssop-twigs used at the Passover for sprinkling, and if this was 
placed, or supposed to be placed, round the top of a long hyssop- 
stalk. mT 

Philo’s above quoted use of the expression “to flavour (apaprveuv) 
with hyssop (tcowmr@) "suggests that Nonnus (above quoted, toodra 
kexepaopévoy, “mingled with hyssop’’) read, after rov ofovs in Jn 
xix. 29, toodm@ mapaptdévros “flavoured with hyssop’’ instead of 
toodm@ mepiertes “putting vound hyssop.’’ Comp. Coloss. iv. 6 
“ flavoured (nprupéevos) with salt”; and Mk xv. 23 éopupyicpévor, 1.€. 
“myrrhized,” or “flavoured with myrrh,” parall. to Mt. xxvii. 34 
pera xoAns peprypévor, “along with gall, mingled [therewith].” 

1 Barnabas uses the Mk-Mt.-Jn word mepidciva in the same 
sentence with tcowmoy (neut.) thus § 8 repiriéva 7d eprov. . .¢l EvAov 
(ie waduy 6 TUTos 6 TOU GTaVpOU Kai TO épiov...) kal TO Voowmror, and twice 
mentions joceamoy in the context, but the uncertainty of the text 
makes his meaning doubtful except to this extent that he certainly 
connects “hyssop”’ with the Passion. Heb. “sponge,” 35D (from 
Gk omodyyos) means also (Levy ili. 564) a piece of wool used as a sponge. 

2 Heb. ix. 19 “When every commandment had been spoken by 
Moses...he took the blood of the calves and the goats, with water 
and scarlet wool and hyssop....’’ , This refers to Exod. xxiv. 8, which 
makes no mention of anything except “blood.” See above, p. 567, n. 3. 
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first mentioned in the phrase “‘a bunch of hyssop” used for 
sprinkling the blood of the Paschal lamb?. There Rashi says 
simply that “three stalks of the hyssop are called ‘a bunch?.’”’ 
But about the Levitical combination of “‘ cedar wood, and scarlet 
[lit. the scarlet worm] and hyssop”’ in the purification of leprosy 
Rashk says that it indicates that the sufferer is to descend from 
his pride and become “as a worm and as hyssop’.’’ Solomon’s 
wisdom that extended “from the cedar to the hyssop” included, 
according to Rashi, the knowledge that the cure of leprosy 
requires the lowest as well as the highest of trees*. On the 
purification of the leper the Prayers of the Jews says “‘If the 
leper does not humble himself like ‘hyssop’ and esteem himself 
as the ‘worm’ he will not be cleansed by the ‘hyssop’ and by 
the ‘scarlet wool,’ and unless ‘he pours out his heart like water’ 
(Ps. xxii. 14, Lam. ii. 19) he will not be cleansed by the 
sprinkling of water. ..5.” 

Such a passage as this is,instructive to Gentiles. -It shews 
that Jewish Christians might discern, in Christ’s acceptance of 
the offering conveyed to Him by the “‘hyssop,” a sign that He 
“humbled himself and became obedient unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross®.’” And a Jewish Christian poet might say 
that the Messiah, who was treated as a leper by His country- 
men’, sent forth from the Cross a purification of leprosy—-so 
that the “cedar” was contributed by His cross8, the ‘“water”’ 





“ce 


* Exod. xii. 21—2 “...and kill the passover. And ye shall 
take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the bason, 
and strike the lintel. ..with the blood....” 

2 25- Dresicaules (yndp) (see Levy iv. 308 shoot, stalk, stem, 
stump, trunk) vocantur 7)38 7.e. fasciculus.”’ 

8 Rashi on Lev. xiv. 4. 

4 Rashi on 1 K. iv. 33, “ nempe, quod leprosus mundandus esset 
per arborem maxime excelsam et per arborem maxime humilem.” 
Cedars (Ps. xxx. 10) along with mountains and stars (Gesen. 42 b) 
are said to be “of God (E/),” i.e. mighty. 

* Quoted by Breithaupt on Lev. xiv. 4 from “libro Precum Jud. 
dict. part. 3. p. 15 princ.”” On the “‘scarlet”’ see above, p. 567, n. 3. 

§ Philipp. ii. 8. » * See Proclam. p. 250. 

* Comp. Gal. iii. 13 “hanged ona tree (EdXov)”” as one of many 
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and the “blood” by His body, the “scarlet” by His chlamys; 
and the “‘hyssop,”’ though not entirely His, was yet in some 
sense His, since He accepted it from sinners in order to give it 
back to them in His atonement for their sins!. 


§ 13. Christ’s last utterance? 


According to all the Synoptists, Jesus uttered ‘‘a loud 
voice” just before His death. But Mark might be supposed 





instances of the Greek word that means “wood,” used also to mean 
“tree,”’ and used with allusion to the Cross. 

1 It has been noted that the first Biblical mention of “hyssop”’ 
is in Exod. xii. 22 “Ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in 
the blood [of the Paschal lamb] that is in the bason, and strike the 
lintel and the two side posts with the blood....’’ Since Jesus is 
called in the Fourth Gospel both “the Lamb of God”’ and “the Door,”’ 
we might have expected the early Fathers to find in the Johannine 
“hyssop”’ an allusion to this passage. But Ihave not met with an 
instance. Goodspeed gives Jocmoy only in connection with (Barn. § 8) 
the Red Heifer and (Clem. Rom. § 18) Ps. li. 7 “Purge me with 
hyssop,”” but not with any allusion to Exod. xii. 22. Rashi, on 
Ps. li. 7, refers to the cleansing of leprosy (7.e. with the blood of the 
Red Heifer)—but not to the striking of the door posts with’ the 
blood of the Paschal lamb. 


2 Mk xv. 37 ; Mt. xxvii. 50 Lk. xxiii. 46 

o 6€ “Inoovs adeis 6 d€ “Ingots mah, kat pavijoas povi 
ghovyy peyadrny e&- xpagas hovg peyady peyady 6 ‘Inoods elev 
TVEVCED. : apnkey To mvevpa. Tlarep, eis yetpds cov 


mapatidepar TO mvedpa 
pov’ touto Oe eimov 
‘ é&€émvevoev. 

Jn xix. 30 dre ovy €dAaBev ro b€0s [6] “Incots eimev Teréheota, Kal 
kAivas Ti kearny mapéd@Kxev TO Mvevpa. 

Here din: is used in Mk with devny but in Mt. with mvetpa. In 
LXX, dine occurs (1) about death in Gen. xxxv. 18 &v ro apieva 
(NS) adriv tv puxny “when she was causing-to-go-forth her soul,” 
and in Judg. ii. 21 “the nations that Joshua left and died (nvn),” 
LXX «ai apace (So Tromm., but text perhaps influenced by adeiva 
in context). But it occurs also (2) about utterance in Gen. xlv. 2 
“and he gave forth his voice in weeping (R.V. txt wept aloud)” apjxe 
pany pera kdavdyoo. The Heb. sey (Gesen. 679 b) often means 

“utter,” mostly with acc. “voice,’’ but sometimes with “in voice’”’ 
(Jerem. xii. 8, Ps. xlvi. 6, Ixviii. 33) so that Gk might vary between 
év dovy (or, dov9) and gdavnvy. A Greek, finding the phrase i ile 
uttered in a voice” might naturally be disposed to ask “uttered 
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(wrongly) to mean “Having uttered a loud voice [namely, 
Eli, Eli, as I have described above]”’; Matthew, by inserting 
“again,” guards against such a supposition: “‘Having again 
cried out with a loud voice” ; Luke supplies—almost identically 
with a passage from the Psalmst!—the words uttered in the cry: | 
“Having (lit.) voiced with a loud voice, Jesus said, Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

This quotation from the Psalms occurs in the Jewish Prayer 
Book at this day?. It is almost the last utterance of a pious 
Jew approaching his end. But it is not quite thelast. The last, 
is devoted to the glory of God*. And it would seem more in 
accordance with all the Gospels that Christ’s last utterance of 
all should refer, not to His own “‘spirit” but to the work that 
He came to do and had now done. Nevertheless Luke may 
very naturally have felt justified in inserting the quotation 
here. He has previously omitted the appeal “‘Eli, Eli” from 
Jesus on the Cross. If Luke knew that there was some utterance 
from the Cross, taken from a verse in one of the Psalms but 
supposed to express more than that one verse, and addressed 
to God, he might select this verse—in accordance with the 
tradition practised already perhaps by pious Jews and expressed 
in the Petrine Epistle: “Let them that suffer according to the 
will of God commit their souls in well-doing unto a faithful 
Creator‘.”’ 

John also—although he does not use the Lucan verb ‘‘com- 
mend”—does in effect describe Jesus, on the night before the 
Crucifixion, as repeatedly commending, committing, or entrust- 





what?” Moreover, in Hebrew, the phrases “one voice,” “loud 
voice,’”’ “great voice’? are sometimes (Gesen. 877 a) used adverbially 
for “with one voice,’ “in a loud voice’”’ etc. And these facts might 
raise doubts, as to the passage under consideration, whether the 
original contemplated merely “a loud voice” or some articulate 
words uttered “iz a loud voice.” 

1 Ps. xxx. 5 eis xeipas cov mapabnoopa TO mvedpd pov, Sym. ape- 
Oéunv mvevpd pov. Lk. prefixes Idrep. 

® Jewish Prayer Book ed. Singer p. 317. 

8 Ib. “The Lord reigneth. /.the Lord is one.” These words are 
to be said “when the end is approaching.” 

4 t Pet. iv. 19. Comp. Acts vii. 59. 
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ing, something to God. But it is not His own “‘spirit.”” It is 
the Church, which He has built up, ‘having accomplished the 
work”—so He, the Son, says to the Father—‘“ which thou hast 
given me to do}.’”’ The Church, in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
habitually describes as “that which thou gavest me” or “the 
men whom thou gavest me*.” The Father gave them as a 
trust, or committed them, to the Son; the Son, on the eve 
of the Crucifixion, commits them to the Father: ‘‘ While I was 
_ with them I kept them...but now I come to thee...I make 
request that thou shouldest keep them from the evil [one]®.”’ 

According to John, then, the words of Jesus about “‘com- 
mending” have, in effect, already been uttered, and he now 
records, as the last utterance of all, ‘“‘It is ended, or, finished.” 
If we ask “‘ What is finished?” John refers us to the preceding 
statement, that Jesus said this “knowing that all things are 
now finished4.”” By “‘all things” is meant all the work that 
was to be accomplished by the Logos in the flesh, the sowing 
of the seed of the Church. Such an utterance would accord 
with the tenor of the Johannine Gospel, but what relation has it, 
if any, to the tradition in Mark and Matthew? Or must we 
regard it as separate and independent? 

In Mark and Matthew, the words describing the Saviour’s 
death vary between “breathed-forth,’ and “emitted the 
breath (07, spirit)”; and “‘emit”’—that is, “cause to go forth” 
—is applied by Mark to the “voice.’”’ Now “emit” in Aramaic 
may mean “jfinish®.”” In Ezra, an Aramaic form of the Hebrew 
“go-forth”’ is used in the phrase “‘they finished the Temple,” 
where LXX has the word here used by John in “‘it is finished ®.”’ 





*) jnexvit. 4: 

2 Jn xvii. 6, and see Joh. Gr. 2740—4. 

3 Jn xvil. 12—15. 

4 The perf. reréXeoras means “are now, in effect, ended.” It is 
not true—except to the eye that can see the effect in the cause. 
But it expresses the truth better than the present or aorist or even 
the pluperfect would have expressed it. It might be called “a 
prophetic perfect.” 

5 See Levy Ch. ii. 476 on yw from Heb. xy». 

6 Ezr. vi. 15. Levy Ch. ib. quotes Targ. on 2 Chr. vill. 16 as 
using the same word about the finishing of the Temple. 
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Also the Hebrew phrase “‘the soul went forth,” or “the spirit 
went forth,” is used to mean “‘he expired}.”” Hence, “He cried 
out with a loud voice It is finished,” might be taken, by a 
translator into Greek, as meaning ‘‘He cried out with a loud 
voice and expired” —or vice versa. 

Another point to be noted is that Luke himself has recorded, 
as one of the later sayings of Jesus, ‘‘That which is concerning 
me hath an end’’—preceded by a sentence that uses the 
Johannine verb “‘be finished,” or, “find its end”: “This that | 
is written must find its end [i.e. fulfilment] in me [namely], And 
he was reckoned with transgressors?’ This has no parallel in 
Mark and Matthew. Luke may have here combined two 
traditions of Christ’s utterances about “the end,” doing his 
best to place them correctly, but leaving it open—and we may 
almost say suggestively open—to a later evangelist to place 
them in a different order and in a different context. 

Lastly, if there was an early Christian tradition that Jesus 
the Son of David toward the close of His life on earth uttered 
some saying indicating that “that which concerned Him” was: 
“ended,” it is hardly possible that it should not occur to some 
of the Evangelists to think of the conclusion of the Second 
Book of the Psalms, which is also the conclusion of David’s 
prophecy about the ideal King of righteousness, whom “all 
nations” were to serve, and whose name was to “endure for 
ever’.” Here the LXX, translating an ambiguous Hebrew 
word, has, in effect, ““The hymns (Heb. prayers) of David the 
“son of Jesse are finished [and exhausted]; but R. Meir, playing. 
on the Hebrew, said that “finished” meant totality or com- 
pletion*. Aquila has the exact Johannine word, “finished 
[and completed],’”’ and the other translators render similarly®. 





1 Gesen. 423. @ quoting Gen. xxxv. 18 (dguévae an error of act. 
for passive, or for efed@civ) and Ps. cxlvi. 4. See also Notes 2938—9 
on e&e\deiv, “depart,’”’ used for “die.” 

* Lk. xxii. 37 rédos €xer preceded by (2b.) Sei reAeoOjvau. 

3 Ps. lxxil. 11,17. The Psalm is entitled the Psalm of Solomon. 

4 Ps. Ixxil. 20 “are ended (1b>),” LXX e&édirov, R. Meir (Pesach. 
117 a) said that “all (b>) these” was to be read instead of “are ended.” 

5 See Origen (Lomm, xi. 366) who says that LX X does not express 
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In view of these facts we may reasonably conclude that the 
charge of being “non-historical” applies more forcibly to the 
Lucan tradition (‘I commefid my spirit”) than to the Johannine 
tradition (‘‘it is finished”). The former is the kind of saying 
that any pious evangelist might supply to fill a supposed gap 
in such an expression as “He uttered [...] crying in a loud 
voice.”’ But the latter may possibly be based—though this 
cannot be proved—on an original latent in Mark. 


§ 14. Christ's death* 


The word, literally “breathed-out,’”’ which Mark, followed 
by Luke, here uses to describe Christ’s death, does not occur in 
LXX. But it is very frequent in Aristotle, who uses it to 
describe “‘ex[s]piration”’ as opposed to ‘‘respiration’’—that is, 
“breathing out [into the air]”’ as opposed to “breathing in, or, 
back, into the lungs?.”’ Hence it is used absolutely, of final 
““ex(s|piration,’” or death, in literary Greek of all periods?. 
The noun used by Aristotle to denote “‘breath” is pneuma?, 
and Matthew here uses that word, with ‘dismissed,’ instead 
of Mark’s “‘breathed-out.’’ An educated Greek might naturally 
take ‘‘dismissed his pneuma’’ to mean “‘sent forth [finally] 
his breath,” or “expired.” But pneuma is hardly ever used in 
the New Testament except to mean “‘spirit” (or, very rarely, 
“‘wind®”’), Perhaps Luke felt that Greek readers might need 





the Heb., which is rendered by Aquila érekéoOnoav, by Symmachus 
érerehéoOnoay, and by “the fifth edition” dvexepadasOnoav. He adds 
that many things in the Psalm apply to Christ alone. 

1 Mk xv. 37 é&émvevoev (sim. Lk. xxiii. 46), Mt. xxvii. 50 adijxev 
ro mvedpa, JN Xix. 30 KAivas THY Kehadny mapédaKev TO TYEvpa. 

2 Comp. Aristot. De Vit. et Mort. § 2 év r@ avamvelv kai exrveiv €ort 
+o (jv. Bonitz’s Index gives many other antithetical instances. 

2 See Steph. Thes. quoting Soph. Ajax 1026, and Plutarch Mor. 
597 F rovs @\dovs domacdpevos Gpa ihews e&€rrvevoe. 

4 Tvedpa in Bonitz’s Index Avistot., meaning “breath,’’ occupies 
nearly two columns; meaning “wind,” about a third of a column; it 
never means “‘spirit.’”’ Tvo7j, “ breath,’’ occurs in Bonitz only twice, 
in the statement that “plants have [a kind of] breath,’ and in the 
poetical form myo, “Zeus is the breath [so to speak] of all things.’’ 

5 In Jn iii. 8 (Joh. Voc. 1655), mvevpa appears to mean “wind,’’ 
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to have it made clear to them here that pueuwma did not mean 
“breath”; at all events he does make it clear by adding that 
Jesus said, ‘“‘Father, into thy hands I commend my pueuma, 
i.e. spirit.” 

_It should be noted that Mark, and Mark alone, repeats 
“breathed-out” later on (“seeing that he breathed-out thus”) 
as though this in itself—perhaps because of the rapidity of the 
death, not usual in cases of crucifixion—were a sign to the 
centurion on guard that Jesus was ‘“‘God’s sont.”’ This will be 
discussed in its place, but meantime we are led to ask whether 
there were any ancient Jewish traditions about the death of the 
righteous, of such a nature as to illustrate the Marcan language. 

It will be found that in the Hebrew Scripture a word meaning 
“expire,”’ and sometimes rendered in our English Versions “ give 
up the ghost,” is used to describe the deaths of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob?. It is also applied to the death of Ishmael, and 
hence the Rabbis argued that Ishmael must have repented 
before he died, because ‘‘the word is not used except about the 
righteous*.” This is not quite accurate. But it is worthy of 
note that in these four instances Onkelos renders the Hebrew 
by an Aramaic word signifying “draw oneself forth,” although 
elsewhere he renders it by the word that in Hebrew and Aramaic 
alike means ‘“‘die4.”” Thus the Scripture says about living 





but, if so, it plays on the double meaning of the Greek, and this 
would be the only instance in N.T. “Breath” occurs in N.T. (A.V.) 
only once, Acts xvii. 25 mvon. But comp. Rev. xiii. 15 R.V. “to give 
breath (mvevpa) (A.V. life) unto the image.” 

1 Mk xv. 39 idov...dru otras e&émvevoev. The parall. Mt. and 
Lk. differ. See p. 616 foll. 

2 Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 29, xlix. 33, éxAelrew, see Pe Gia saneees 

3 Gen. xxv. 17, on which Rashi says “ Non dicitur nyy3, exspiratio, 
nisi de justis,”” but see below, p. 614. 

* See Brederek p. 21. Onkelos renders y}3 by mp in Gen. vi. Eq, 
vii. 21 etc., but by 73) ithpe. in Gen. xxv. 8, D7 RNG 20 Ke OB) 
Levy iii. 332 6 gives 73) ithpe. as “sterben, verscheiden””—quoting 
Pes. 50a and Baba Bathr. to b “he was sick and departed (79NN or 
3933"%) ’—and compares Heb. bn and Aram. Si. In Gen. xv. 2 
“T go (qn) ” Jer. Targ. supplies “from the world,” but Onk. does not. 
See Gesen. 234 @ quoting Ps. xxxix. 13 “before I go [my way] (35n) 
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things before the deluge, “‘ Everything that is in the earth shall 
expire,’ and about Abraham, “Abraham expired, and died in 
a good old age,...and was gathered to his people,” but Onkelos 
has “shall die” in the former passage and “‘drew-himself-forth”’ 
in the latter?. 

These facts suggest that the basis of Mark’s text was some 
Hebrew tradition about “‘expiring,’’ or “‘breathing forth,” 
corresponding to an Aramaic tradition about “‘dvawing-himself- 
forth,” or ‘departing,’ and that this was variously applied to 
the breathing forth of a “voice,” or the drawing forth of the 
“soul” or “spirit.”” But this is not at all certain. What is 
certain is that the earliest traditions about Christ’s death, both 
Semitic and Greek, would be carefully worded so as to avoid 
anything that suggested an involuntary “dying”—which both 
in Greek and Hebrew often means “being killed?.”” One 
' expression open to an evangelist would be that in which the 
death of Stephen, the first martyr, is described, “‘he fell asleep3.”’ 
This cannot be at once set aside on the ground that Jesus was 
not supposed to have fallen asleep, since it was believed that 
He “went and preached to the spirits that were in prison‘.”’ 
For the Epistle to the Corinthians recognises Christ Himself 





and amnomore.”’ Comp. Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24 “the Son of Man 
goeth [his way] (vraye), even as it is written,” parall. Lk. xxii. 22 
TopeveTat, see above, Pp. 407, Nl. 4. 

Er Gein Wily 7) KV Oe 

2 See Notes 2938—9, on the Gk “go forth,” 7.e. die, and add 
Philo’s comment on the LX X words éxdcirew and mpooridec Oa, “to 
be added,’ applied to -the three Patriarchs:—(i. 164) Abraham 
(Gen. xxv. 8) “having ‘utterly-left (ékh\irev)’ mortal things, is ‘added’ 
to the people of God (Heb. ‘to his people’).’’ Jacob (Gen. xlix. 33) 
“is ‘added’ to the better (r@ Bedriov.) because he has ‘utterly-left 
(e€éXime)’ the worse.” Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 29) “himself, too, ‘utterly- 
leaves (€xd«imre)’ So much of the bodily element as has been woven into 
the texture of the soul, and he is ‘added’.. .not, like the other two, 
to his ‘people’ but to his ‘vace (yéve)’...for ‘race’ is but one, the 
highest, but ‘people’ is the name of more than one (rdedver).” 

3 Acts vii. 60 éxouundn. Steph. Thes. describes this use (apart 
from poetic metaphor) as Christian. But it should have added LXX 
in the phrase (1 K. ii. 10 etc.) “slept (€xowun@n) with his fathers.” 

4 x Pet. iil. 19. 
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as “the firstfruits of them that have fallen-asleep!.” Yet it 
must be confessed that the phrase would not be quite free from 
objection in view of the Psalmist’s saying “‘He that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep?.” 

The Johannine method of meeting this objection has been 
explained in the Johannine Grammar®. John represents Jesus 
' not exactly as “sleeping” but as “laying his head to rest,” 
and he leaves us to ask the question, ‘‘ Where and where alone 
could the Son of God ‘lay his head to rest’?”” and to answer it 
from the beginning of his Gospel, ‘Only ‘in the bosom of the 
Father*’”—the home in heaven, whence the Son had come 
down to earth. This may be illustrated from a passage in the 
Talmud where some Rabbis object that it is inaccurate to say — 
that the word “expire” is used only about the righteous, for 
it is used also about the sinners before the Deluge®. The 
answer is, that “expire,’’ when used about the Patriarchs, zs 
supplemented by “ gathered,” that is, gathered ‘‘to one’s fathers®.” 








* 1 Cor. Xv. 20 Xpuoros eynyeprar x vexpav drapx? TOV Kekowunuevar. 

a°PS. (CE. 4: 

% Joh. Gr. 2644 (i) quoting Origen on Mt. xxvii. 50: “If we have 
understood the meaning of ‘bending the head’ (inclinare caput)... 
let us be urgent so to keep our own lives that in our departure we too. 
may be able...to deliver up our spirit even as Jesus, who bent the 
head and took His departure in the act of vesting it as it were on the lap 
of the Father who could cherish it and strengthen it in His bosom (sicut’ 
Jesus, qui inclinavit caput et quasi supra Patris gremium illud 
repausans exiit, qui poterat illud in sinu suo favere et confortare).”’ 
And he proceeds to repeat “ inclinasse caput super gremium Patris,”’ 
and “inclinare caput super gremium Dei.” See JDK.) 30: 

4 Ju i. 18-6 dv cic roy xdAwap TOO marpos. See Joh. Gr. 2308—9 
explaining «is as implying that the Son “is Mediator and Interpreter 
penetrating from earth into (cis) the deepest secrets of God in heaven, 
—where He IS....” We may add that eis, as used there, implies 


a prophecy of return “to” the bosom of God, fulfilled in the death on 
the Cross. 


S' Gen. vitae, vii. 21. 

® See Levy i. 314 on Aya, quoting Baba Bathra 166, “Every 
death about which the word y})) is used denotes the death of the 
righteous, but only then when DN (‘and was gathered’) is added 
in the context.” . 
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We have seen that Philo, after his fashion, calls attention to 
this supplementary clause}. 

Not content with this metaphor, John supplements the 
traditions of Matthew and Luke about Christ’s “spirit.” 
Matthew says that Jesus ‘“‘dismissed” it; Luke says that 
Jesus “commended” it to the Father. John says that Jesus 
“delivered it up.’’ Very much is expressed in this novel 
Johannine use of a word connected elsewhere in the Fourth 
Gospel almost entirely with the ‘delivering up” of Jesus by 
Judas?. John does not even say to whom the spirit was 
“delivered up.” He leads us back to the thought of the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord about whom the LXX repeatedly 
uses the Synoptic “deliver up” to indicate that the Sufferer was 
“delivered up by the Lord” for the transgressions of sinners’. 
John seems here to express the union of the Father with the 
Son in this “delivering up.” It was the act of the Son for the 
sake of mankind, but it was also the act of the Son to the 
Father, in accordance with the Father’s will, so that it might 
be said to be the joint act of the Father and the Son, their 
sacrifice for the salvation of a sinful world’. 





1 See above, p. 613, n- 2. 

2 In Jn vi. 64—xvili. 5 wapadidwps (8 times) refers to the act of 
Judas and in xvili. 30—xix. 16 to the action of the Jews and of 
Pilate. 

3 Is. lili. 6 Kuptos mapéd@xev airov rais duaptias nuev, 1b. 12 mapeddOn 
eis Oavarov 7 Wux1 avTov.. .dua Tas dvopias a’t@v mapeddOn: 

4 Comp. Rom. viii. 32 “He that spared not his own Son but 
delivered him up for us all,” Gal. ii. 20 “The Son of God, who... 
delivered himself up for me,” Eph: v. 2, 25 “delivered himself up.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BURIAL 


[Mark xv. 38—47] 


The ‘“‘rending”’ of “the veil” 


Tue Synoptic word for veil, catapetasma, occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament except in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 





1 Mk xv. 38—9 
(R.V.) 

(38) And the veil 
of the temple (or, 
sanctuary) was rent 
in twain from the top 
to the bottom. 


(39) And when 
the centurion, which 
stood by over against 
him, saw that he so 
gave up the ghost 
(many anc. auth. so 
cried out, and gave 
up the ghost), he said, 
Truly this man was 
the Son (or, a son) 
of God. 


Mt. xxvii. 51—4 
(R.V.) 

(51) And behold, 
the veil of the temple 
(ov, sanctuary) was 
rent in twain from 
the top to the bot- 
tom; and the earth 
did quake; and the 
rocks were rent; 

($2) And ‘the 
tombs were. opened ; 
and many bodies of 
the saints that had 
fallen asleep were 
raised ; 

(53) And coming 
forth outof the tombs 
after his resurrection 
they entered into the 


holy city and appear- 
ed unto many. 
(54) Now the 


centurion, and they 
that were with him 
watching Jesus, when 
they saw the earth- 
quake, and the things 
that were done, fear- 
ed exceedingly, say- 
ing, Truly this was 
the Son (ov, a son) 
of God. 


Lk. xxiil. 45 b—47 
(R.V.) 


(45) ...and_ the 
veil of the temple 
(or, sanctuary) was 
rent in the midst. 

(46) And when 
Jesus had cried with 
a loud voice, he said 
(or, And Jesus, cry- 
ing with a loud voice, 
said) Father, into thy 
hands I commend 
my spirit : and having 
said this, he gave up 
the ghost. 


(47) And when 
the centurion saw 
what was done, he 
glorified God, saying, 
Certainly this was a 
righteous man. 
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There: the context speaks of Christian hope as “an anchor of 
the soul, [a hope] both sure and stedfast and entering into that 
which is within the veil; whither as a forerunner Jesus entered 
for us, having become a high priest for ever after the order of 
_Melchizedek?.”’ This assumes that the reader knows what ‘‘the 
veil” meant. It is a word not used in literary Greek, but 
frequent in LXX, meaning the veil that divides the Holy of 
Holies from the Holy Place?. When it is first mentioned, 
Rashi says that the Hebrew denotes something that “separates 
king from people” ; its radical meaning is “‘ breaking,” and there 
it may indicate an abrupt “ breaking off?.”’ 





Mk xv. 38—9 
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In Mk, many authorities have “so cried and gave up the ghost,” 


adding some form of xpd€as. 


Diatess. omits Mk, giving merely Mt., 


which implies that the centurion was moved, not by Christ’s manner 
of death, but by the signs that accompanied it. Some interpreters 
of Mk (see Cramer on Mk p. 441) explain “seeing” as referring to 
the rapidity. of’ the death (rayéws dmomvetoavta iddvtes, odd brorpy- 
Oévr@v aitotd Tév dykvAdy cata TO eos), and so Origen (Lomm. v. 73 
on parall. Mt.). Lk. follows Mt. on this point, only condensing into 
a more indefinite 16 yevduevoy the definiteness of Mt. (rdv cewrpov cat 
Ta ywvopeva). 

1 Heb. vi. 19—20. 

2 Exod. xxvi. 31 etc. See xararéracpa in Steph. Thes. Clem. 
Alex. 665 calls it twice maparéracpa before giving’ it its LXX title, 
Kataméracpa. | 

3 Exod. xxvi. 31,n375. Rashi says that according to the Rabbis 
it means “rem quae separationem facit inter regem et populum (sive 
plebem).”” That appears to mean between God and Israel. In 
Biblical Heb. (Gesen. 827 b) 77 does not exist as a verb. But in 
N. Heb. it freq. means (Levy iv. 114—5) “break in pieces,” “crumble” 
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Referring to this veil, the Epistle to the Hebrews calls it 
“‘the second veil” (‘‘after the second veil the tabernacle that is 
called the Holy of Holies?”’). This implies, though it does not 
declare, that there was also a first or outer veil separating the 
Holy place, which was reserved for priests, from the court of 
the people of Israel. This first or outer veil is represented by 
a Hebrew word meaning (Rashi says) “‘ protection,” and often, 
though by no means always, distinguished by LXX from 
catapetasma?. 





etc. In Exod. i. 13—14 “vigour, lit. crushing service (775),’’ Sota 11 b 
explains 775 (“crushing [service]’’) as so called because it “crushes 
the body” (and so Rashi takes it, although R. Elieser explained it 
differently by a play on the word). Thus it happens that Semitic 
traditions about the “vez/’’ might be connected by verbal influences 
with traditions about “vending.” And, in view of Matthew’s 
addition about the “rending” of “rocks” and “tombs” in the 
neighbourhood, it is worth adding that the Greek repiywpos “neigh- 
bourhood” is Hebraized in a form (77}35) that might suggest 
a connection with the Heb. 775 (see Krauss p. 489). 

TLE be ise 

* In O.T. the “‘first’’ veil is called in A.V. a ‘‘ hanging,” in R.V. 
a “screen.” See Rashion Exod. xxvi. 36—7, and Gesen. 697 a on 7D 
as being a name given to each of three screens of the tabernacle: “a. at 
gate (yw) of court Exod. xxvii. 16 etc., b. at entrance (mn) of tent 
Exod. xxvi. 36—7 etc., e. JDDN nb, dividing off the Most Holy 
Place within the tent, Exod. xxxv. 12 etc.” In LXX, DID = xadvpna, 
emkdduppa, KaraxdAvpua 8 times (Tromm.) but also xataméracpua 6 times. 
It sometimes means a secular “covering.” 

These facts suffice to shew that there might be a difficulty some- 
times in distinguishing between the “first” veil and the “second.” 
Hlovrae Hebvaicae, on Matthew (xxvii. 51)—after giving a minute 
description of the “trouble (rdpaéis)”” said to have been caused to the 
Rabbis by the differences (as to the “veil’’ or “screen”’) between 
the Tabernacle and the two Temples—adds “you will wonder, 
therefore, that Matthew doth not Say katareracpara, veils, in the 
plural; or perhaps you will think that only one of these two veils 
was rent.’”’ He concludes that the Evangelists were “not solicitous 
in explaining particulars,” but “contented to have declared the 
thing itself.” When the priest “went out amazed to the people, 
and should tell them, The veil of the Temple is rent, it would easily 
be understood of a passage broken into the Holy of Holies by some 
astonishing and miraculous rending of the hangings.” 
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The Epistle proceeds to say that Christ, “through his own 
blood, entered in once for all into the holy [place], having 
obtained eternal redemption1,”’ and mentions the catapetasma 
for the third time, thus: “ Having therefore, brethren, boldness 
to enter into the holy [place] by the blood of Jesus, by the way 
which he dedicated for us, a new and living way, through the 
veil, that is to say, his flesh, and [having] a great priest over 
the house of God...%.” It will be observed that the writer, 
after once mentioning “the Holy of Holies” in full, mentions 
it thus no more. He appears to imply it when he says that 
Christ “entered in once for all into the holy [place]. This 
deserves attention. For an identification of the inner with 
the outer “holy place” might lead to an identification of the 
inner with the outer veil. 

The symbolism of the rending of the veil is capable of 
various interpretations. Philo, who tells us that ‘‘the catape- 
tasma and the so-called calumma’’ (that is, ‘‘the second or | 
inmost veil and the first or outermost”) were made of the same 
material, elsewhere speaks of them both metaphorically, as 
a type of the obstacle or impediment to the attainment of 
truth presented by mere human “‘opinion,”’ which is to be put 
aside by the perfect man*. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews seems to regard the flesh of Christ as being a veil, or 
hiding, of the truth, and yet also a cleansing and sacrificial 
avenue through which we are lifted up to the truth. Jerome 
says ‘‘The veil of the Temple was rent and all the holy things 





If the rending was regarded as miraculous it would naturally be 
. described as (Mk xv. 38) “from above (an’ ivoev).”’ This, if taken 
literally, might be supplemented by “to the bottom,” ws xdto. But 
a rent “from top to bottom’? might be on one side of the curtain, 
a detail that would spoil the poetic conception of a complete and 
absolute revealing. Hence “into two” is added. This means “into 
two equal parts.”” But it does not say so. Luke skilfully expresses 
the whole of this by péoos. 

1 Heb. ix.12. “The holy [place]”’ is, literally, “the holy things,” 
ra aya, and so in x. 19. 

2 Heb. x. 19—21. 

3 Philo ii. 148 ek S€ rév aitay 16 Te Karaméracpa kal TO heyopevoy 
KdAuppa KaTETKEUaceTo. 4 Philo i. 270. 
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of the Law, which were formerly covered, were brought forth 
to view and passed to the Gentiles.” This seems to be tinged 
with the Pauline metaphor about the breaking down of the 
“partition” between Jews and Gentiles?. Tertullian takes 
a somewhat similar view, as though the ‘‘cherubim escaped” 
from the Jewish Temple through the rent in the “veil”; but 
elsewhere, in a different metaphor, he mentions, after the 
“rending,’”’ a transference of the water of life to the Gentiles 
from the “leaky” vessels of the Jews*. The Sibylline Books 
connect the rending of the veil with the cancelling of all 
“Law” with its ‘‘ordinances*.” The Hieronymian commentary 





1 Jerome on Mt. xxvii. 51, ““Velum Templi scissum est, et omnia 
legis sacramenta, quae prius tegebantur, prodita sunt, atque ad 
gentium populum transierunt.” 

2 Eph. il. 13 foll. “But now in Christ Jesus ye that once were 
far off are made nigh in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who made both one, and brake down the middle wall of partition, 
having abolished in his flesh the enmity, the law of commandments 
in ordinances (Séypacw)....”’ On the literal ‘wall of partition ’”’ 
between the Court of the Gentiles and that of the Jews see Wetstein 
on Mt. xxvii. 51 quoting Philo and Josephus. 

3 Tertull. Adv. Marc. (on Lk. xxiii. 45), alluding to Ezek. xi. 22—3, 
and adding (Is. i. 8) that they “left the daughter of Zion as a cottage 
ina vineyard...” ; ib. Adv. Jud. § 13, after quoting Mt. xxvii. 51—2z, 
. goes on to allude to “broken cisterns—that is, synagogues for the 
[use of the] dispersions of the Gentiles—in which the Holy Spirit 
does not now abide.” 

Some confusion might arise as follows. The above-mentioned 
(p. 618, n. 2) word M378, “curtain” (Gesen. 8276 “that which 
habitually shuts off’’) is connected with N. Heb. 775 “break in pieces,”’ 
and is quite distinct, in Old Hebrew, from p15 (Gesen. 830 a) Heb. - 
“tear apart,” “separate,” “take to pieces.’’ In Aram., pxb mostly 
means (Levy Ch. ii. 298—9) “separate [by rescue],” “redeem,’’ but 
it is used in Onkelos Numb. i. 51, x. 17 (and comp. Levy iv. 137 6) 
about “taking to pieces’’ the Tabernacle and its contents (or Numb. 
iv. 5 the veil) in the wilderness, before proceeding on a new journey 
(where Heb. has “take down,” a form of 4). By the death of 
Jesus the old Tabernacle might seem to be “taken to pieces” in a 
special and more complete sense, not that it might proceed on a new 
journey, but that it might be replaced by a new Tabernacle. 

* Ovac. Sibyl. viii. 296—309 mentions confusedly (r) “prickings 
with a reed (viEovor kaddue),” then (2) an explanation of Kddapoe as 
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on Mark says, more simply, “The veil of the Temple is rent, 
that is, heaven is opened.” 

Clement of Alexandria enlarges on the symbolical signifi- 
cance of the “‘covering” and the “veil” in the Tabernacle, 
but makes no mention anywhere of the “‘rending” in the 
Gospels?.. Origen, in his commentary on Matthew, recognises 
the difficulty of interpreting the details?. There, and elsewhere, 
he seems to take them as denoting in effect a “double sacrifice,’’ 
apparently meaning the Incarnation and the Crucifixion’. He 





- “reeds shaken with the wind,” then (3) a loosing of all Law that was 
given ‘in ordinances of men (ddypacw dvOpomev),” then (4) aspreading 
out of the Saviour’s hands and a measuring of the whole world, 
then (5) gall and vinegar, and then (6) the rending of the veil and 
darkness for three hours after noon—with this moral that it was no 
longer right to serve the Temple and the obscure Law, “now that 
the eternal Creator (av6évrov) had come down on earth.”’ 

1 This would naturally suggest the thought of Jesus as ascending 
through the “opened heaven.’”’ But that would be contrary to the 
belief that Jesus at once descended into Sheol, or Hades, to the 
spirits in prison. The above-quoted Ovac. Sibyll. viii. 296—309 is 
followed at once by “And He will come to Hades bringing a message 
of hope to all.” 

2 Clem. Alex. 665 foll. 

3 Origen on Mt. xxvii. 51 (Lomm. v. 66). Jesus Himself is 
described as being the “veil,’’ but Origen refers for details of “the 
things within the veil” to what he has written elsewhere: “Quamdiu 
quidem Jesus non susceperat pro hominibus mortem, ipse exspectatio 
gentium constitutus, velum templi interiora templi velabat; oportet 
enim ea velari donec ille qui solus ea poterat revelare, manifesta 
faceret ea videre volentibus, ut per mortem Christi Jesu destruentis 
credentium mortem, qui liberati fuerint a morte, possint adspicere 
quae sunt intra velum. Quae autem fuerint illa, non est temporis 
hujus exponere, quoniam multam et difficilem interpretationem 
sunt habentia.” 

4 Origen Comm. Rom. vi. 7 (Lomm. vii. 34—5) “Nondum enim 
introierat in sancta non manufacta Christus, nec accesserat ad 
velamen interius, quod ad Hebraeos scribens Apostolus carnem 
Christi esse interpretatur: Ubi vero ‘Verbum caro factum est, et 
habitavit in nobis,’ a praesentia ejus Jerusalem terrena cum templo 
et altari, atque omnibus, quae ibi gerebantur, eversa est.’’ Elsewhere 
Origen recognises dissent from Paul’s interpretation of the veil: 
Comm. Exod. ix. 1 (Lomm. ix. 108—9) “Qui ergo velamen interioris 
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accepts the rending of the veil literally, and also Matthew’s 
parallel account of the “‘rending” of the “rocks” and the 
resurrection of ‘‘many bodies” of saints; but he allegorizes 
both in spiritual senses?. 

Jerome adds, in his commentary on Matthew, that ‘“‘in 
a [Hebrew] Gospel of which he has made frequent mention?,” 
instead of ‘‘the veil of the temple,” there is “the lintel of the 
temple.” Now in versions of’ the Testaments of the Patriarchs 
there is mention of a “‘rending,’”’ not always of the veil, but 
of the ‘‘clothing” or “covering” of the Temple*. The Syriac 
for ‘‘the veil,” catapetasma, both in the Old and in the 
New Testament, is “‘the supPerficies, covering, or front, of the 
gate.” The Syriac word for “surface,’’ aph, means in Hebrew 
“nose” or “face,” and the Diatessaron has “‘the face of the door 
of the temple (or, the door of the temple) was rent.”’ Possibly the 
writer of the Hebrew Gospel may have interpreted this ‘‘ front” 


ce ”? 





tabernaculi carnem Christi interpretatus est, sancta autem ipsum 
coelum, vel coelos, Dominum vero Christum pontificem, eumque 
dicit introiisse ‘semel in sancta, aeterna redemptione inventa’: ex 
his paucis sermonibus, si quis intelligere novit Pauli sensum, pleat 
advertere, quantum nobis intelligentiae pelagus patefecerit. Sed 
qui satis amant literam legis Mosis, spiritum vero ejus refugiunt, 
suspectum habent Apostolum Paulum interpretationes hujus- 
cemodi proferentem.” 

Origen uses the term “double sacrifice” in Comm. Lev. i. 3 
(Lomm. ix. 178—9) “Vis autem scire quia duplex hostia in eo fuit, 
conveniens terrestribus, et apta coelestibus? Apostolus ad Hebraeos 
scribens dicit ‘per velamen, id est, carnem suam.’ Et iterum interius 
velamen interpretatur coelum, quod penetravit Jesus, ut adsistat 
nunc vultui Dei pro nobis, semper, inquit, vivens ad interpellandum 
pro his. Si ergo dwo intelliguntur velamina, quae velut pontifex 
ingressus est Jesus, consequenter et sacrificium duplex intelligendum 
est, per quod et terrestria salvaverit et coelestia.”’ 

1 Origen (Lomm. v. 68—4) allegorizes “the earth”’ as “‘all flesh,”’ 
and ‘‘the rocks’’ as “the mystery of the prophets,’”’ and speaks of 
“the veil’? as ‘“‘velamen quod positum fuerat super cor eorum’”’ 
(alluding to 2 Cor. iti, 13—16 ‘“‘a@ veil (xddvppa) upon their heart,”’ 
i.e. on the heart of the Jews). 

2 See Son 3430 a, comp. 3601 A. 

8 Test. XII. Patr. Levi § 10 xararéracpa, v.t. dupa, Benj. § 9 
am opa. 
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or “face’”’ as meaning the “‘lintel.’’ But, if he did this, would 
he not have in mind the first Biblical mention of ‘‘lintel”— 
the only one in the Law+—where the Israelite is instructed to 
“strike the lintel1,”’ on the evening of the Passover, with the 
blood of the Paschal lamb? 

At all events Christians, who believed Christ’s body to be 
the Temple of God enfolding His presence in the veil of the 
flesh, might naturally say that in the moment when He died, 
the Lamb of the Passover was slain, and the old Temple was 
“loosed” or destroyed on earth in order to give place to a new 
Temple in heaven. This they might say even before the 
actual destruction of the Temple. Much more might they say 
it afterwards. Jews also, after that destruction, might say 
concerning the Lord’s permission that His Temple should be 
destroyed, ‘‘He hath rent asunder His purple [veil]2”’; but 
Christians would say it with emphasis on the purification that 
had gone forth to the world as a result of the “‘rending.” 

Poetic descriptions of this ‘‘rending” of the “veil” might 
result in accounts of a literal ‘“‘rending’’—such as the parallel 
Matthew alone contains—of the rocks and tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood’. The parallel Matthew also inserts, in the best 
Greek MSS, just before €hrist’s death, an account of a piercing 
(literally, “‘pricking’”’) of His side and an issue of water and 
blood’. This tradition, about “pricking” the side, is also 





1 Exod. xii. 22—3 “lintel (A\pwn).”’ 

2 See Lam. ii. 17 “he hath accomplished (yya, lit. broken, cut 
off) his word” explained by Midr. ad loc. and very freq. “he hath 
rent asunder his Purple ($1)50)5),’’ a Hebraized form of ropdipa. 
Since the “veil” of the Holy of Holies was woven of “purple,” and 
since, as Rashi says, it “separated King from people’ (Jehovah 
from Israel), it is used here in a double sense. It happens also that 
775 (Gesen. 830) means “split,” and that 7895 means (Levy. iv. 
I3I—2) “to be convulsed with death-spasms.” These ‘verbal 
similarities would favour the repetition of this widely-spread 
' Midrashic tradition of the “rending of the purple.” 

3 Sée above, p. 617, n. 3 ad fin. 

4 Mt. xxvii. 49 dAdos dé AaBov Adyynv evvEev avrov thy, whevpay, Kal 
eéndOev iOap cai aiva, placed by W. H. in double brackets. 
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found in the genuine text of John?. It is almost certainly 
an interpolation in Matthew. But we must not assume that 
the inserters borrowed it from John. For the very rare word 
“‘prick”’ is also used in descriptions of the Passion in the Acts 
of John, and the Gospel of Peter*—and this in stich a way as to 
suggest that it is not borrowed from the Fourth Gospel, but 
from some such source as that which in the Epistle of Barnabas 
has originated expressions about the “piercing” of the scape- 
goat’. Matthew’s narrative at this point suggests the influence 
of poetry, describing a convulsion of nature on earth, corre-’ 
sponding to a darkening of the sun in heaven that made day 
like night, and somewhat resembling the portents predicted in 
a version of the Ezra Apocalypse: “‘Blood shall trickle forth 
from wood, and the stone utter its voice...and one whom the 
many do not know will make his voice heard by night; and all 
shall hear his voice ; and the earth over wide regions shall open#.”’ 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel, we may infer from the facts 
alleged above that the Johannine piercing of the Saviour’s body 
may correspond, not only as a chronological but also as a spiritual 
parallel, to the Synoptic rending of the veil. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews has taught us that the Synoptic “veil” is the Johannine 
“body.” Both are “rent,” or “piefced.” Are we then to 
regard both as mere poetic descriptions of the letting loose of 
the purifying fountain of Redemption in Jesus? 

Possibly we are. And this view is confirmed by the 
emphasis that John lays on the truth of what he himself 
witnessed in the stream of water and blood, as though to other 
bystanders it might not have been revealed as it was to him. 
But there is more to be said for the literal truth of the Johannine 
than for that of the Synoptic narrative. The “rending”’ of 
the “veil,” if we think of it as the “‘rending” of “the purple,” 





1 Jn X1x. 34 GAN cis tév oTpariwroy oyxn adrod ry meupav evvukev, 
kai €&ndOev edOds aipva cai ddap. 

2 Pavadosis 1262, quoting Act. Joann. § 12 Aoyyats vioooona Kal 
KaAdpows, Evang. Petr. § 3 Kakadu évuccoy aitov, and add Orvac. Sibyil. 
Vill. 296 viGovor Kaddpo. 

3 Barn. vii. 8 “pierce it (karaxevtnoare),”’ see Pp. 569, n. 2. 

* Ezr. Apoc. v. 5—8 (ed. Box). 
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savours of Jewish poetry. The crurifragium or ‘breaking of 
the legs” does not. The latter—a prosaic and painful detail— 
explains several facts in a prosaic and historical way; and, in 
Christ’s case, it is possible to accept the statement that the 
piercing was substituted for it, literally, without accepting 
literally and materially-the exit of blood and water concerning 
which John adds: ‘‘And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 
and his witness is true; and He [.e. the Lord] knoweth that he 
[t.e. the writer] saith true, that ye also may believe?.”’ 
Metaphors in abundance have been mentioned in this 
discussion, but not yet the metaphor of Christ regarded as 
the water-bearing Rock: “They drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them; and the rock was Christ.” This may 
bear on the Johannine tradition about blood and water. Con- 
cerning this rock the Psalms and Isaiah say thrice that, after 
the Lord “‘smote” or “opened,” or “clave” it, the waters 
“gushed out®.”’ Gesenius gives only these three passages as 
using the word “‘gush” in this sense*. Sometimes the word is 
used of an issue of blood, and hence Jewish poetic tradition about 
Moses bringing water from the rock, both in the Jerusalem 
Targum and also (repeatedly) in the Midrash, says that when 
Moses struck the rock, there came out first drops of blood and 
afterwards a stream of water®. Some trace of this tradition may 
perhaps be found in the tradition in Luke—whether it be non- 
Lucan, or a later Lucan insertion, or 4 part of the original Luke— 
about the “‘sweat that became as it were great drops of blood 
falling down upon the ground®.” Jerome, commenting on 
Isaiah (“‘clave the rock’) not only quotes Paul, as saying that 
the Rock was Christ but also adds that “‘its ‘side,’ wounded 





1 Jn xix. 35. See Joh. Gr. 2383—4, 2731. 

2g COGN aon. 

3 Ps. Ixxviii. 20, cv. 41, Is. xlvili, 21. 

4 Gesen. 2646 ay. But it is freq. in the phrase ‘‘ flowing with 
milk and honey.” ; : 

5 Numb. xx. 11, Jer. Targ., see also Tehiii. ii. 15 on Ps. Ixxviii. 20, 
ii. 126 on Ps. cv. 41, Exod. vy. (on Exod. iii. 9) Wu. p. 47, comp. 
Numb. y. on Numb. xx. II. 

6 Lk. xxii. 44. 
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by the spear, flowed with water and blood, dedicating to us 
baptism and martyrdom?.” 

Our conclusion must necessarily be very doubtful. For 
even historical facts may be expressed in such poetic and 
metaphorical language as to give the impression, wrongly, 
that there is nothing but metaphor at the bottom. But we 
may reasonably say that the Johannine account of the piercing 
of Christ’s side is more likely to be true (so far as concerns the 
mere “piercing” apart from the vision of the outflow) than the 
rending of the veil described by the Synoptists, and far more 
likely than the rending of the rocks and the earthquake described 
by Matthew as being “‘seen”’ by the centurion, but not described 
by Mark and Luke—though they mention the centurion and also 
tell us what he ‘‘saw.”’ The rejection of the miracles in Matthew, 
however, does not prevent a believer in Christ from accepting 
the belief that in the moment of Christ’s death there was 
a great movement in the spiritual world, and a great fountain 
opened for the cleansing of the souls of mankind. 


§-2.. “From afar*” 


The Synoptists here all use the words “‘from afar” and “be- 
holding,” but differently. Luke, besides adding “‘ acquaintances,” 





1 See Westcott on Jn xix, 34 (Patristic Explanation) giving, from 
very early writers, instances of a play on the Johannine rAevpa, side, 
and the first Biblical mention of mwdevpa, Gen. ll. 21—2, i.e. rib, 
personified as Eve—very unprofitable except as shewing to what 
lengths unbridled imagination could lead poetic commentators. 


2 Mk xv. 40—4I1 
(R.V.) 

(40) And there 
were also women be- 
holding from afar: 
- among whom [were] 
both Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the 
mother of James the 
less (Jit. little) and of 
Joses, and Salome ; 

(41) Who, when 
he ‘was in Galilee, 
followed him, and 
ministered unto him ; 
and many other 


Mt. xxvil. 55—6 
(R.V.) 

(55) And many 
women were there 
beholding from afar, 
whith had followed 
Jesus from Galilee, 
ministering unto 
him: 

(56) Among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, 
and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee. 
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(R.V.) 

(48) And all the 
multitudes that came 
together to this sight, 
when they beheld the 
things that were 
done, returned’ smit- 
ing their breasts. | 

(49) And all his 
acquaintance, and the 
women that followed 


with him from 
Galilee, stood afar 
off, seeing these 
things. 
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ce 


who are “‘standing1,’ also previously mentions “multitudes” 
(not ‘“‘women’’) that came to “behold” the spectacle but went 
away in sorrow®. The Lycan word, gnéstos, masculine, meaning 
‘ acquaintance,” is very rare in the Greek Bible, but the Psalmist 
uses it in “Thou hast put far from me mine acquaintance,” and 
“T have become a fear'to mine acquaintance’.”” Apart from one 
Johannine passage, gndstos occurs in the New Testament only 
in Luke’s description of Joseph and Mary seeking the child 
Jesus among their “‘kinsfolk and acquaintance*.”’ 

Another passage in’ the Psalms more closely resembles 
Luke®. It mentions “standing” as well as “afar off,” literally 
“‘ from afar,’ and enumerates three classes of friends: ‘“‘My 
lovers and my friends stand opposite to my ‘wound®, and 





Mk xv. 40—41 
(R.V.) contd. 
women which came 
up with him’ unto 

Jerusalem. 


Jn xix. 25 (R.V.) But there were standing by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the [wife] of Clopas, and 


Mary Magdalene. 

1 Mk xv. 40—4I 

* Hoar 8€ kal yuvaikes 
amd paxpobev Oewpovoat, 
ev ais kal Maptap 7 May- 
dadnv7 Kai Mapia 7 “la- 
K@Bov Tov puKpov kal 
‘Ieohros pare kal Za- 
A@pn, at ore iy €v TH Ta- 
Arata Tikoh ovOovy avr 
kal dunkdvovy avrg, kal 
a@dAat mohXat ai ovvava- 
Baca avr@ eis “lepo- 
cwodvupa. 


Mt. xxvii. 55—-6 

*Hoav O€ ékxei yv- 
vaikes moNXal ard pa- 
Kpobev Oewpoveat, airives 
TKohovOnoay TO “Inoov 
aro Ths Tadaaias Sua- 
Kovovoat avT@: év ais hv 
Mapia (marg. Mapra) 
7] Maydadnvy kal Mapia 
7 tov ‘lakéBov kal 
Ioonh (marg. “Ilwo7) 
paTnp Kal 1 pyTnp TOY 
viov ZeBedaiov. 


Lk. xxiii. 48—9 

kal mavres ot our 
Mapayevopevor dxRoe emt 
TY Oewpiay TavTnY, bew- 
pyoarres Ta yevopeva, 
TUMTOVTES TA arn vmeé- 
orpepov. iornkewmay de 
mdvres ol yroarol avT@ 
dro paxpober, kal (marg. 
+ ai) yovaikes | ai ovva- 
KoAovbovoat arg aro 
ts Tadvdaias, opaaar 
rauta. 


On Mk xv. 40 8€ cai, Mt. xxvii. 55 dé éxei, see Corrections 506 a. 
Add Eccles. iii. 17 cal, v.r. éxei, and see Schlatter on Jn ii. 1. 


2 Gewpeiv, 


or recoil, in ‘“‘beholders.” 


‘“‘women.”’ 


“behold,” in LXX Ps. xxii. 7, xxxi. 11 suggests hostility, 
Lk. does not follow Mk in applying it to 
He applies it here to dyAoi and previously (xxiii. 35) to 


the Aads—the dyAou as temporarily, the Aads (probably) as persistently, 


unsympathetic. 


3 Ps. Ixxxviii. 8, comp. 18, xxxi. II, yy@ords. 
4 Jn xviii. 15 yywords rd dpxtepei, 1b. 16 6 ywwords Tod dpxLepéws, 


Lk. ii. 44 trois suyyevedow Kal Trois yy@orois. 


6 See Field: 
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my kinsmen stood from afar'.” The word here rendered 
“Rinsmen” means literally ‘‘those-near.” Rashi interprets it 
in a bad sense—‘ those who pretend to be near to me?.”” Sym- 
machus renders “‘stand,” in the first of the two clauses, by 
“withstood.” This rather confirms Rashi’s unfavourable view, 
since the two clauses are probably parallel in meaning. Jerome 
interprets the first clause as referring to the Jews (‘stood 
against me”) but adds “It may also be taken as referring to 
the disciples®.”” 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we find it saying, just before 
the mention of Christ’s death, ‘‘Now there were standing by 





(1230) plagae meae (p33) stant (ymoy),”? LXX of Piro pov kat ot mAnoiov — 


pou e& évavtias “pov tyywoav kai eotnoav, Sym. ot Piroe kai ot éTatpol pou 
ékevavtias ev tH mAnyhi pov avtéotncav. The LXX has confused the 
noun yi) “wound” with the verb yj) ‘‘touch,” “reach,” “strike,” 
which = ¢yyi¢@ (six times). 

Those Christians who followed the Hebrew text might see, in 

my wound,” a prediction of the wound in Christ’s side recorded by 
John alone. 

1 See Field: “Et propinqui mei ('2)7p1) e longinquo (pn) 
consistunt (\7Dy),” LXX kai. of éyyora pov paxpddev (Sym. paxpar) 
éornoav. Field renders the perf. \4ny “have stood” by “consistunt,”” 
but the imperf. 17D» by “stant.” 

Levy iv. 369—70 gives many instances of 117), “a near relation,” 
and also of the use of the word to express an antithesis between 
“near” and “far.”’ 

2 Rashi’s comment on “propinqui’’ is “qui seipsos simulant esse 
mihi propinquos.” 

3 Jerome on Ps. xxxviii. 11 “Amici dicuntur Judaei propter 
Abraham. Proximi, eo quod ab eorum generatione assumpserit 


carnem, qui appropiaverunt ei, ut comprehenderetur. Amici mei 


et noti mei contra me steterunt. Potest et de discipulis accipi: qui 
in passione metu territi, a Domino recesserunt: in tantum ut etiam 
eum Petrus denegaret. Vel steterunt, causantes contra eum. ‘Ef 
qui juxta me evant de longe steterunt.’ Apostoli vel reliqui conan 
de quibus ait Evangelista Cum autem apprehendissent eum, ‘stabant 
omnes noti ejus a longe.’”’ 

Here “amici” is based on LXX gata. “Propter Abraham” has 
in view Rom. ix. 3—7 “my kinsmen after the flesh. . .seed of Abraham.” 
“Causantes contra eum” refers to Lk. xxili. 10. ‘“Evangelista”’ 


refers to Lk. xxiii. 49 but stops short at “noti ejus a longe’”’ and does. 


not add “et mulieres.”’ 
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the cross of Jesus his mother and the sister of his mother, 
Mary that [belonged] to Clopas and Mary Magdalene}!.”” This 
has to be considered along with the Marcan tradition “There 
were also women from afar beholding,”’ and with the parallel 
Luke “Now there were standing all his acquaintance (masc.) 
from afar, and the women. . .seeing (fem.) these things.” Why 
does not Luke write as clearly as Mark, and say clearly “There 
were standing from afar all his acquaintance and the women”’? 
Why does he leave 4 loophole for supposing that there is a 
pause after ‘from afar,’’ and a repetition of the verb without 
the adverb, so that the feminine “seeing” applies to the women 
alone (“and the women...[were also standing] seeing these 
things”)? The Lucan sentence, in itself, as well as because of 
its departure from Mark’s clear statement, leaves us under the 
impression that Luke is hampered by the Psalmist’s Messianic 
description of “‘kinsmen standing from afar,” which he limits 
to men. At all events Jerome’s comment on the Psalm and 
his quotations from Luke indicate that he saw in Luke no sign 
that the “from afar” applied to women, though he saw a re- 
condite application to Christ’s nation (based on Rom. ix. 3 
“‘for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh”’)?. 





7 igi 25. 

2 The use of iornxew (al. ciotnxev) deserves attention. Luke 
thrice uses it in the context—and nowhere else in his Gospel— 
(1) about the chief priests and scribes (xxiii, 10) “accusing’’ Jesus, 
(2) about the people (2b. 35) “beholding”’ the Crucifixion, (3) about 
Christ’s friends (2b. 49) who “stood from afar.” 

Mark never uses iorjxew. Matthew uses it twice, (1), of the 
multitude (xiii. 2) “standing on the beach’’ listening to Christ’s 
teaching, (2) of Christ’s mother and brethren (xii. 46) “standing 
(Mk 111. 3I ornkovres) outside,’ z.e. outside the circle of the disciples. 
This second passage contains the words (xii. 49) “And stretching 
out his hand...he said, Behold, my mother, and my brethren.” 

John, who uses toryxew several times with different shades of 
meaning, applies it (1) to the Lord’s mother and the other women 
(xix. 25) standing near Christ’s Cross, when He said “Woman, see, 
thy son!” (2) to Mary Magdalene (xx. 11) “standing by the tomb 
outside’’—“ outside,’”? not in an unbelieving self-exclusion, but in 
affectionate despair. Perhaps John recognised that the Synoptic 
account of the mother and brethren of Jesus “standing outside”’ the 
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Luke leaves unnamed all the women mentioned by Mark 
and Matthew, describing them simply as “ jointly-following him 
from Galilee.’ He has recently described “daughters of 
Jerusalem” as “‘ following” Him to the Cross?. That “follow- 
ing” is perhaps contrasted (in his Gospel) with the “joint- 
following” from Galilee? The phrase “from afar” in Hebrew, 
and sometimes in LXX, may mean “from of old,” as well as 
“from a distance®.” Synoptic variations rather favour the 
view that some interpreted ‘‘ women from afar” as meaning that 
they had come all the way from Galilee, or that they had been 
with Jesus “from the beginning of the Gospel in Galilee ” _so that 
perhaps they ought not to have been described as “‘ beholding 
from afar#.” 





circle of the disciples—apparently because they (Jn vii. 5) “ did not 
believe on him’’—needed to be supplemented by an account of the 
mother of Jesus “standing” near the Cross, with her adopted son, 
the beloved disciple. 

1 Lk. xxiii. 27—8 jeorovder dé ait@ modd mAHOos Tod aod Kai 
yuvark@v...Ouyarepes *JepovoaAnp.«.- 

2 Comp. Lk. xxiii. 55 karaxodovOjcaca S€ ai yuvaixes airwes 7oav 
cvvednrvéviat €k Tis TaduAaias airé. This suggests that Lk. xxiii. 49 
cuvaxodovbodoa airé is a condensation of (1) “coming up with him,” 
(2) “following him,” so that it means “those who had been con- 
tinuously (pres. part.) accompanying Him and ministering to Him 
as His attendants during the whole of the protracted journey from 
Galilee and the North to Jerusalem.” 

8 Gesen. 935 b gives Is. xxii. 11, xxv. I, 2 K. xix. 25 = Is. xxxvil. 
26, 2S. Vil. 19) =11 Chr, xwiln 57, Comp alsom crema -xad13 eine 
txt “of old,” R.V. marg. ‘‘from afar,” Is. xlix. 1 “from far,” da 
xpdovov moddod, Is, xxx. 27 “from far,” LXX d:a ypovov, Q mg. paxpoder. 

4 Mark mentions (1) “women from afar beholding,”’ (2) select 
names, (3) how they “used to follow (7Kodovdovv)”’ Jesus, and “used 
to minister (diyxovovy)’’ to Him “when he was in Galilee,”’ (4) “other 
women, many, that had come up with him to Jerusalem.”’ Matthew 
alters Mark’s order, and the tenses, and the sense: “Women, many, 
from afar beholding, who [had] followed (jxodovénoav) Jesus from 
Galilee ministering (Scaxovodca) to him {during the journey].’”’ Then 
he adds the select names (substituting for the Marcan “Salome” the 
phrase “the mother of the sons of Zebedee’’). Luke substitutes a 
tradition mainly new but retains Mark’s conclusion, ending with the 
statement that the women were “seeing these things.”’ 
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John appears to intervene partly for Luke as well as partly 
against him. The women that Luke leaves unnamed—as Luke 
also does later on in mentioning those who beheld the burial, 
deferring their names till their announcement of the Resurrection 
to the apostles—John names, though not apparently in complete 
agreement with Mark and Matthew. On the other hand, the 
loophole that Luke left for supposing that the women were not 
standing far off, John accepts and widens into the statement 
that they were “standing by the side of the cross.” But the 
question of Johannine Intervention is unimportant in this case 
as compared with the question of Johannine accuracy. 

Of this there is much doubt. According to John, the Lord’s 
mother was not only standing by the Cross but also addressed 
by Him, as the future mother of the beloved disciple: ‘‘ Woman; 
see, thy son.” It is difficult to believe that such an event, if 
historical, could have been omitted by the earlier Evangelists. 
On the other hand it is difficult, if not impossible (at all events 
for the present writer), to believe that John invented the story. 

But there are reasons for thinking that John was misled by 
very ancient tradition*. (1) John’s list of the women present, 
while not agreeing with the Mark-Matthew lists, leaves the 
reader in doubt whether the number of women is four or*three; 





It is probable that the early Church was influenced, in its inter- 
pretation of these and later passages about women “beholding”’ 
events concerning the death and resurrection of Jesus, by Is. xxvii. 11 
“mulieres venientes accendent (MIND) eas (AMIN), LXX yovaikes 
epxouevar amd Oéas Seire. Here, after yur. epy., Aq. has deriGovew 
adrnv, Sym. cat dnrovca aitny, Theod. dndotca: airy. Origen on Mt. 
xxvii. 55—6 quotes LXX about “mulieres quae aedificantur.. 

a spectaculo (aro déas) Verbi ’’—after quoting it as ‘‘ad specteulam 7 
(? conf. with Lk. ‘xxiii. 48 émi tiv Oewpiavy ravrny)—and allegorizes 
Galilee. Jerome, on Is. xxvii. 11, connects the Hebrew text with Lk, 
xxiii. 28 (“daughters of Jerusalem’’) but the LX X with Mt. xxviii. 9 
(“juxta LXX de Maria dicitur Magdalene...”’). He concludes thus: 
“These are pious expressions, but how they harmonize with the rest 
and how they fit in with the times of consummation of the world, it 
is difficult to explain.” 

1, Jn xix. 25. 

2 For these reasons see Proclam. pp. laa on “Salome in 
Mark,”’ oe pp. 120—24 on “Sons of peace.’ 
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(2) this ambiguity is best explained as the result, not of careless- 
ness, and still less of an intention to mystify readers, but of 
a desire to reproduce ancient tradition, which was itself 
ambiguous; (3) taking Mark’s tradition as,the most ancient, 
we find in Mark (and in Mark alone) the name Salome; (4) this 
name, in Old and New Hebrew, might be confused severally 
with “my peace” and with “belonging to my mother” ; (5) Salome 
is generally accepted as being the mother of John the son of 
Zebedee; (6) hence John, the beloved disciple, being “the son 
of Salome,’ might be called, with a play on Salome’s name, 
“the son belonging to my mother”; (7) a gloss of this kind might 
naturally be added to the list of women in Mark’s tradition— 
“This meant (07, he said this!) the son belonging to my mother” ; 
(8) this would lead to the statement that ‘“‘ Jesus said, [behold] 
the son belonging to my mother,” and that He said it to the 
women beholding His crucifixion. 

Even if Jesus did not actually say to His mother from the 
Cross “‘See, thy son,” we are justified in believing it to be 
probable that “‘the disciple from that hour took her to his own 
home2”; for, if that had not been the fact, the statement would 
have been manifestly open to contradiction in Christian circles. 
And this, if a fact, falls in with the view—in itself a probable 
one—that in the Galilaean Church there were plays on the 
name Salome, which Mark alone has preserved?. 





. 1 On “said,” 7.e. meant, see Son 3204, 3371 e, and Notes 2837 (iii) a, 
2874 f. 

Sa ex xen 2775 

8 Mk iii. 34 and Mt. xii. 49 (Lk. viii. 21 differs) have preserved 
a tradition that Jesus said once to a multitude, concerning His 
disciples—“ looking round” or “stretching forth his hand’’—“ See, 
my mother and my brethren.” Early Christian traditions about 
Jesus‘on the Cross might naturally repeat a saying of this kind in 
connection with the Crucifixion when He “stretched out His hand 
and measured all things.” 

See Ovac. Sibyll. 1. 372 "AXN drav éxmerdon xeipas Kai TavTa peTpHon, 
rep. 2b. vili. 302 exmerdoe Se xépas Kal xdopov Gravra petpnoa. What 
is thé precise meaning, and what is the origin, of this “ measuring”’? 
Does it mean reducing to order? Comp. Is. xl. 11—12, where the 
picture of the shepherd “ gathering the lambs in his arm”’ is followed 
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John, alone of the Evangelists, never mentions Mary the 
mother of Jesus by the name-of ‘Mary,’ but repeatedly calls 
her “his mother,” or “‘the.mother,” or else, in the first mentions 
of her, “the mother of Jesus}. This rather favours the view 
that he might insert in his Gospel traditions based on the 
similarity between “Salome” and ‘belonging to my mother” — 
and this more especially in connection with the name of the 
apostle John, whom also he never mentions by name, but often 


by periphrasis. 
§ 3. Joseph of Arimathaea 


Mark tells us that, “simce it was the Preparation,” Joseph 
_ came to Pilate; and he alone adds that ‘‘the Preparation” was 





by the question “ Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand?” Merpeiy occurs only five times in canon. LXX and once in 
Wisdom. / 

The extension of the arms on the Cross might be regarded as 
preparatory to “embracing,” and Origen regards it thus when he 
contrasts the extension of hands by Jesus with the elevation of 
hands by Moses (on Exod. xvii. 11) “Moses quidem elevat manus, 
non extendit; Jesus autem, qui universum orbem terrae exaltatus 
in cruce complexurus evat brachiis suis, dicit (Is. lxv. 2) ‘Extendi 
manus meas...’.” 

1 Jn ii. 1, 3 “the mother of Jesus,” ii. 5, 12 “his mother’; vi. 42 
“whose father and mothery we know,” may be contrasted with Mk vi. 3 
“the carpenter the son of Mary.” 


2 Mk xv. 42—7 
(R.V.) . 

(42) And when 
even was now come, 
because it was the 
Preparation, that is, 
the day before the 
sabbath, 

(43) There came 


Joseph of Arima- 
thaea, a councillor of 
honourable estate, 


who also himself was 
looking for the king- 
dom of God; and he 
boldly went in unto 
Pilate, and asked for 
the body of Jesus. 
(44) And Pilate 


Mt. xxvii. 57—61 
(R.V.) 
(57) And when 


even was come, there 
came a rich man 


from Arimathaea, 
named Joseph, who 
also himself was 


Jesus’ disciple: 


(58) This man 
went to Pilate, and 
asked for the body of 
Jesus. Then Pilate 
commanded it to be 


Lk. xxiii. 50—56 
(R.V.) 


(50) And behold, 
aman named Joseph, 
who was a councillor, 
a good man and a 
righteous 

(51) (He had not 
consented to their 
counsel and deed), [a 
man] of Arimathaea, 
a city of the Jews, 
who was looking for 
the kingdom of God: , 

(52) This man 
went to Pilate, and 
asked for the body of 
Jesus. 
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in other words ‘‘the day before the sabbath,” or, as he calls it 





Mk xv. 42—7 
(R.V.) conid. 
marvelled if he were 
already dead: and 
calling unto him the 


centurion, he asked - 


him whether he had 
been any while dead 
(many anc. auth. were 
already dead). 

(45) And when he 
learned it of the 
centurion, he granted 
the corpse to Joseph. 

(40)e= suid the 
bought a linen cloth, 
and taking him‘down, 
wound him in the 
linen cloth, and laid 
him in a tomb which 
had been hewn out of 
arock; and he rolled 
a stone against the 
door of the tomb. 


(47) And Mary 
Magdalene and Mary 
the [mother] of Joses 
beheld where he was 
laid. 


Mt. xxvii. 57—61 
(R.V.) contd. 


given up. 


(59) And Joseph 
took the body, and 
wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth, 


(60) And laid it in 
his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn 
out in the rock: and 
he rolled a_ great 
stone to the door of 
the tomb, and de- 
parted. 

(61) And Mary 
Magdalene was there, 
and the other Mary, 
sitting over against 
the sepulchre. 


Lk. xxiii. 50—56 
(R.V.) contd. 


(53) And he took 
it down, and wrapped 
it in a linen cloth, 
and laid him in a 
tomb that was hewn 
in stone, where never 
man had yet lain. 

(54) And it was 
the day of the Pre- 
paration, and _ the 
sabbath drew on (it. 
began to dawn). 

(55) And ~ the 
women, which had 
come with him out 
of Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the 
tomb, and how his 
body was laid. 

(56) And they re- 
turned, and prepared 
spices and ointments. 
And on the sabbath 


they xested according 
to the command- 
ment. 


Jn xix. 38—42 (R.V.) (38) And after these things Joseph of 


Arimathaea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the 
Jews, asked of Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: 
and Pilate gave [him] leave. He came therefore, and took away 
his body. (39) And there came also Nicodemus, he who at the first 
came to him by night, bringing a mixture (some anc. auth. a roll) 
of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound [weight]. (40) So they 
took the body of Jesus, and bound it in linen cloths with the spices, 
as the custom of the Jews is to bury. (41) Now in the place where 
he was crucified there was a garden; and in the garden a new tomb 
wherein was never man yet laid. (42) There then because of the 
_ Jews’ Preparation (for the tomb was nigh at hand) they laid Jesus. 
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in one word, “the prosabbath1.”” Matthew, apparently not under- 
standing that the approach of the Preparation was the cause of 


4 — wes es st 





1 Mk xv. 42 Kal non ovias yevouevns, €mel HY mapacKeun, 6 éoTuy 
mpocaBBarov. Mark alone uses the term rpocd@Barov. Levy ili. 691 6 
shews that in Heb. “eve (any) of the sabbath” was a freq. phrase and 


_ that in Aramaic Nnamy “the eve” was used by itself to mean “the eve 


of the sabbath,” i.e. 3—6 P.M. on Friday. Upocd8Berov occurs only 
once in LXX as representing Heb.| and there as v.r., Ps. xcii. tit. 
“canticum carminis (Field) in die sabbati,’ LXX and Sym. eis riv 
nMépav Tod caBBdrov (N rod rpocaBBarov). The Heb. is “for the day 
(oy%5) (Targ. xp by) of the sabbath.” This might be taken as 
meaning not “in die” but “in diem,” a song on the Friday evening 
for the coming Saturday. This might be called a song on (or, of) 
the prosabbath [for the coming sabbath] “canticum carminis pro- 
‘sabbati.”” But & has eis riv neépav tov mpooaBBdrov, substituting 
“prosabbath” for “sabbath.” This is instructive as indicating a 
source of much possible confusion. 

The LXX has mpocaBBarov in Ps. xciii. tit. (with v.r. caBBdrov) no 
Heb., and in Judith viii. 6 “save the eves of the sabbaths (mpocaBBdrav) 
and the sabbaths, and the eves of the new moons [v.r. adds and the 
new moons], and the feasts...,’’ but Syr. and Vulg. have merely 
“sabbaths and new moons and feasts.” In Mk xv. 42, SS has merely 
“ And it was on the sabbath”; k “Serum autem cum factum esset cene 
pure sabbati.”’ Josephus gives a decree of Augustus releasing the 
Jews from answering as legal sureties (Ant. xvi. 6. 2) “on the- 
Sabbath, or the Preparation before it, from the ninth hour (j rh mpd 
avTns mapacKevyn amo wpas evarns). This indicates that the whole of 
the twenty-four hours preceding the Sabbath (or other Feast) might 
be called “ Preparation,’ and that the immunity extended to only 


a part of it. 


IpocaSBarov does not occur in Goodspeed, not even in the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp where (Lightf. p. 594) “the writers betray an eager- 
ness to find parallels” between Polycarp’s martyrdom and Christ’s 
Passion. But “Preparation” and “Great Sabbath”’ occur as follows. 
The soldiers are described as going forth to arrest Polycarp (Mart. § 7) 
“on the Preparation about supper-time (rh wapackevy rept deimvou Spav),” 
where Lightf. by a slip omits the italicised words in his translation. 
Then Polycarp prays (ib.) “for two hours,” and (§ 8) they set Polycarp 
on an ass and brought him to the city “‘it being [by this time] great 
sabbath (évros caBBarov peyddov).”” (Lightf. “it being a high sabbath.’’) 
Toward the conclusion it is said “The blessed Polycarp was martyred 
...on a great sabbath at the eighth hour.” 

Nonnus paraphrases Jn xix. 14 “Now it was the Preparation of 
the passover”’ by “Exrn & jv evérovar mpoaaRBaros {2 -ov) érpexev nos, and 
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Joseph’s immediate action, delays the mention of ® Preparation”’ 
till after the entombment?. So does Luke®. Matthew and 
Luke, besides omitting the Marcan prosabbath, give no expla- 
nation of the term Preparation. John thrice mentions, the 
“Preparation” at considerable intervals and explains its 
importance and its influence on the sequel, resulting in a 
hasty and temporary entombment?. 

"Mark is the only Synoptist that describes Joseph as having 
“dared,” or “boldly made up his mind,” when going to Pilate. 





Jn xix. 42 FP iecatee of the hie Prepandien by Orr: rap’ Eppes 
gudraccopérns Spopov Spns Teirova vixra pépovoa mpordBBaros © erpeXeVv OS. 
This illustrates the Johannine intervention for Mark, since Nonnus 
uses Mark’s unique word to shew that John, though not using the 
word, is, in effect, explaining it. 

1 Mt. xxvii. 62 17 S€ éemavpuov, iris éoriv pera THY mapackeuny. 
This is a strange expression. He means “on the sabbath,’’ but he 
does not mention odBBarov till xxviii. I éWée S€ caBSdrav, TH emt- 
hockoven eis piav caBBarwy. That, too, is curiously expressed. 

? Lk. xxiii. 54 «al jyépa fv rapackeuns, Kat odBBarov éréhocker. 
’Emipooxew does not occur in N.T. except here about the advent, 
in Mt., of pia caBBdrwv, but in Lk., of cdB8arov. Evang. Petr. § 2 
represents Herod as saying to Pilate ¢mei cal od88arov éemupacker 
(rep. ib. § 9). In LXX, émupdonew occurs (1) and éeripavoxew (3), 
all in Job. It is a poetical word. In N.T., émipatoxw occurs once 
in a Christian song quoted in Eph. v. 14 “ Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine upon (¢aipavoer) thee.” 
Neither word occurs in Goodspeed. 

3- Jn xix. 14 qv dé rapackevy Tod mdoya, ib. 31 ...ewel mapacKeuy HY, 
iva pa). . .€v TH TaBBdta@, Hy yap peydAy }) Hepa exetvov Tod caBBarov. This 
tells us that (1) the Preparation, or Eve, was the Eve of the Passover ; 
(2) it was also the Eve of the Sabbath. There were therefore special 
reasons for the speedy entombment. Comp. xix. 42 exe? ovv dia thy 
mapackevny Toy *lovdaiov...€Onxav tov “Incodv, Where “of the Jews” 
means, in effect, “owing to this Jewish custom which I have at some 
length tried to explain.” In Acts of John § 12 ére (MSS) rwapovBara 
éxpenacén has been explained by Hilgenfeld as “on the Preparation.” 
This would agree with the Aramaic NnayMy quoted above, p..635, n. I. 

4 Mk xv. 43—5 Mt. xxvil. 57—8 Lk, xxiii. ae 


Ody "loon (marg. Olas de yevoperns Kat idov avip dvopare 
+6) amo “Aptpadaias Hr Oev avOpemos m)ov- Toon Boveuris Umdp- 
evoXn ov Bovdeurns, 6 os glos amo ‘Apiadaias, yar, avyp ayabos Kal 
kal avros nv Tpoadex0- Tovvoua “lwand, os Kai Sikavos,—ovros ovK nv 
pevos THY Bacielav TOU avToseuadnrevOn(Marg. ouveataredemevos TH 
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This might mean that he was afraid of Pilate. But it is much 
more probable that he was afraid of incurring the enmity of 
the Jews. John suggests this by saying that he was “a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, but in secrét, through fear of the Jews.” 

Mark. alone calls Joseph “respectable”—a term used in 
early papyri to mean the “‘respectables’’ or “‘notables” of a 
townt. He adds “councillor” but does not say whether this 
refers to the town council of Arimathaea or to the Sanhedrin?. 
Luke indicates the latter by adding “‘he had not voted in favour 
of their counsel and action,” 7.e. that of the Sanhedrin in 
condemning Jesus. Luke also follows Mark in saying that 
Joseph was “looking for the kingdom of God.’ For all this, 
Matthew substitutes (1) “rich,” (2) ““he had become a disciple 
of Jesus.” These variations could be reasonably explained by 
the hypothesis of a Hebrew original meaning ‘‘ A man of worth,” 





Mk xv. 43—5 Mt. xxvii. 57—8 Lk, xxili. 50—52 
contd. contd. contd. 
Geod, rohunoas cionOev ewadnrevoer) TO “Ingov: BovAy kal TH mpaket 
mpos Tov TleuWarov kat ovros mporeABav i 5 Ilei- avr@y,—dmo ‘Apysaaias 
qrioaro TO capa TOU Aat@ 7THaaTO TO oopa TOAE@S TOV "lovdaior, 0 os 
"Ingov. o be Tearos 0b “Inoov. rore 6 Hew- mpocedéxero thy Bao 
eGavpacev ef nOn TEOvn- datos éexéAcvoev dmodo- eiay Tov Geov, ovTos 


Kev, Kal mpooKaheca- Onjvat. mpooeOay T® Iledar@ 
pevos TOV kevtupiova yToaro TO o@pa Tov 
ennp@Tnaev avrov ei 7On “Ingo. 


(marg. maa) am ¢Oavey: 
kal “yous amo TOU kev~ 
Tupiovos edapycaro TO 
mrrapa TO “loon. 


Jn xix. 38 Mera d€ radra jpwrncev roy Tewarov lwonp amd “Apipabatas, 
dv pabnris [rod] "Inood cexpuppévos dé dua Tov HdBov Tav "Iovdaiwy, iva apn 
TO GGpa TOD Inood’ Kal éwérpewev 6 Iedaros. 

In Mk, SS has “ And he dared and went in unto Pilate,” & “ausus 
est et introivit ad pilatum.” 

1 Wetst. on Mk quotes Phrynichus and Suidas as condemning 
the popular use of edcynpev for “in good position,” “well-to-do.” 
See Corrections 519, and add Berl. Urkund. 376 (2nd or, 3rd cent.) 
(a rescript) “to the vespectables”’ of a village (comp. 381 where the 
writers call themselves edoynpoves). 

2 Acta Pil. (A) xi. 3 “Iloonp Bovdeurns dro’A. médews Urapxov favours 
the view that he was an official of Arimathaea, but Luke indicates 
that he was a member of the Sanhedrin. 
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or perhaps “A son of worth.” The phrase is opposed to 
‘“‘a man of Belial.’”’ But the Hebrew for “worth” often means 
“‘riches2.”’ Matthew may have taken it thus, and all the more 
readily because of Isaiah’s prophecy “they made his grave... 
with the rich in his death*.” , 

Mark alone tells us that when Joseph asked for the body, 
Pilate “‘marvelled if he were already dead.” This, taken by 
itself, might lead unbelievers to say, in derision, that the 
marvel would be justifiable, and that Jesus did not die on the 
Cross. Anticipating this criticism, some evangelists might omit 
the Marcan tradition. Matthew and Luke at all events do omit 
it. But according to John, such a derisive objection may be 
met by facts passed over in Mark’s narrative. Before receiving 
Joseph’s request, Pilate had given orders for the crurifragium, 
i.e. in effect, the killing of the crucified. The sudden death of 
Jesus anticipated the crurifragium in a surprising manner, but 
the soldiers assured themselves of the reality of the death by 
piercing His side. Joseph, coming straight from the Cross, and 
informing Pilate of the unexpectedly rapid death, might well 
cause surprise, and even unbelief, until Joseph’s account was 
confirmed by the centurion. Mark might have expressed the 
facts fully thus, ‘‘ Pilate marvelled that Jesus had already died 
[and then found from the centurion that the death had been ascertained 
without the crurifragium which he had ordered].’’ But he did not 
express them thus because he had omitted all mention of the 
crurtfragium. John supplies what Mark omitted. 

John also says that Joseph was seconded by Nicodemus— 
seconded, but at some interval. Joseph supplied the courageous 

3 2 





1 See Gesen. 298—g9 on 5m = “ ability,” but “often involving 
moral worth.” It also means “wealth.” In Exod! xviii. 21 “men 
of ability, such as fear God, men of truth, hating unjust gain’”— 
where Rashi says “vich men, who have no need to practise hypocrisy 
and pervert judgment’’—are called briefly afterwards (XVili. 25) 
“men of ability,” and these are to be chosen as rulers and judges. 
In 1 K. i. 42, “thou art a man of worth (9n),” the Targ. has “thou 
art a man fearing (:n7) sins,” and in ib. i. 52 “If he is like a son (12) 
of worth (5n),” the Targ. has “like a man fearing (Sn) sims.” 

* Tromm. gives 9m as mdodros ten times. ; 

eg iiheey ; 
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initiative in petitioning Pilate, and in “taking away”’ the body 
from the Cross. Nicodemus came afterwards (“but there came 
also Nicodemus”’) and brought embalming spices in profusion}, 
“‘a hundred pounds in weight.” The Evangelist not improbably 
desires us to contrast this with Mary’s single ‘‘ pound” of oint- 
ment—more precious than the hundred pounds?. Here it is 
added that Nicodemus was ‘“‘he that came to Jesus by night at 
the first.” He was a just man. He had said to the Sanhedrin 
‘Doth our Law judge the accused [/it. the man] except it first 
hear from himself and know what he doeth??” But he was 
deficient in courage, and here he serves as a foil to Joseph, 
whose “boldness”—mentioned by Mark—had not been appre- 
ciated by Matthew and Luke‘. 


§ 4. The entombing® 


Matthew and Luke differ conspicuously from Mark in 
rejecting the word “‘bound-fast” or “‘fettered,” and substituting 





1 Why does Mark (xv. 46 dyopacas) say that Joseph “bought’’ 
linen? Possibly the original meant “procured” or “took” npb. 
See Nehem. x. 31 ayopapev (np), and Nehem. v. 2 A.V. ‘‘take up,”’ 
R.V. “get” (“let us get (LXX Dnpyopueda) corn that we may eat 
and live’’). It is noteworthy that in Mk xvi. I nydpacav, the word is 
used again by Mark alone to describe the “buying” of spices after 
the sabbath. 

2 Jn xii. 3, xix. 39 are the only N.T. instances of Xirpa. 

3 Jn vii. 51—2. “The man” means “the man [brought up from 
time to time for judgment].”’ 

4 The Synoptists have given us no previous indication that any 
Jew (Mk) “of honourable estate,” or (Mt.) “rich,” would regard 
Jesus with favour—unless we may accept, as honestly and sincerely 
uttered, the words assigned by Mark alone to a scribe, who said to 
Jesus (xii. 32) “Teacher, thou hast well said.”’ John, on the other 
hand, has prepared the way for it by the first words of Nicodemus, 
(iii. 2) “Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God.” 
But this is private, and Nicodemus in public (2b. vii. 50—51) adopts 
a judicial and less favourable tone. 

5 Mk xv. 46—7 . Mt. xxvil. 59—O61 Lk. xxiii. 53, 55 


kal ayopacas owdova kat AaBov TO copa kat kabehov éveTv- 
kadehav avTov évethnoey 6 loond evervAtkev avto = ArEev avro owdont, kal 
TH owdove kal eOnkev [év] oivdove kabapa, kal &Onkev adrov ev jpenpare 
avrov év punpate 6 Av  eOnxev adrd ev T@ Kawg@ akevt@ ov oUK ny ovbeLs 
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“ enfolded,” to describe Joseph’s entombing of Christ’s body}. 
The latter word probably seemed more suitable to the kindness 
of the act. But on the other hand the former better suggests 
those fetters of the grave which were to be broken in the 


Resurrection. 


Accordingly John, though not adopting Mark’s 


unusual word, restores the sense of imprisonment by using the 
word “‘bind” habitually applied to prisoners?. 





Mk xv. 46—7 
contd. 
AeAaropunpévoy ex rérpas, 
kal mpooekvAucev ALGov 
em thy Ovpay Tov pyy- 
peiov. “H dé Mapia 7 
MaydaAnvn kat Mapia 7 
*Ieontos eOewpouy mov 

réOeira. 


Mt. xxvii. 59—61 
contd. 
avrov pynei@ 0 €AaTo- 
pnoev ev TH TéTpa, Kal 
mpookvArtoas \idov peyav 
™ O@vpa Tov pynpeiov 
anmndOev. "Hy 6€ éxet 
Mapiap 7 Maydadnvi Kat 
7) G\An Mapia KaOnjpevat 


Lk. xxiil. 53, 55 
contd. 
ovm@ Kelpevos. . Kara- 
KodovOncaca S€ ai yu- 
vaikes, aires Hoav cuveE- 
AnAvOviac €k THs Tare- 
halas avt@, eGeacavro 
TO pynpetov Kal ws €réOn 
TO O@pa avrov. 


dmrévavts Tou Tapov. 

Jn xix. 38 b— 42 jrOev ody Kai Hyev rd dpa adrot. FrOev Se Kal 
Nixddnpos, 0 eAOav mpds adrov vuKros Td TpaToV, hépwy Edvyya (Marg. plypa) 
ouvpryns Kai addons ws Aitpus éxatdv. ~daBov oty To Tapa Tod "Inood kal 
ednoav avto dOoviois peta THY dpwydrav, Kabas ebos éativ rois “Iovdaiots 
evraguagew. iv b€ ev TS TOM@ drov eaTavpebn KHTOS, Kal év T@ KUO pyynpeiov 
Kawvov, ev @ ovdémw ovdeis Hv reOetpévos: éxet ody did Thy mapacKeviyy TOV 
*"Jovdaiar, bri éyyds Hv TO vnpeiov, €6nkay Tov "Incodr. 

'’Evrudoow “enfold” means (Aristoph. Nub. 987, Piut. 692) 
“wrap oneself up” comfortably in a cloak, blanket etc. *EveiXéw 
is used (Artemidor. i. 13) of “swathing” babes, the emblem of help- 
lessness, of entanglement in debt (Plut. Mor. 8308) 6 dma éeveidnOeis 
péver xpewotns dia mavrds, of Caesar (ib. Vit. 739 D) “hunted to 
death like a wild beast, entangled [and held-fast] in the hands of all 
[the] conspirators (éveieiro rais rdvt@v yepoiv).”” Applied to things 
it might mean (Philo ii. 622) . binding fast without “violence”; 
but applied to persons (not babes) it would mostly imply violence 
or coercion. It is incorrectly printed éveiAnupévns in Philo ii. 622, 
and in some MSS of Polyc. Philipp. § 1 rovs evenuévous. . . Serpors. 

John uses the Mt.-Lk. word later on (xx. 7 évreruArypévor), but 
in quite a different sense, of the empty napkin “rolled up’”’ (see 
below, p. 670 foll.). : 

* See above p. 541, n. 1, on the Marcan djoavtes om. bywek 
Does John wish to suggest here that when the Word came to the 
world (Jni. 11) “His own” not only “did not receive,” but attempted 
to “bind”” Him—friends after His death as well as enemies during 
His life? About this he might feel (2 Tim. ii. IO) adda 6 Adyos Tod 


Geod od dSéderar. 
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Mark and Matthew, in describing Joseph’s ‘“‘tomb”’ as “‘ hewn,” 
use a phrase that occurs in the Bible elsewhere only in Isaiah’s 
description of the “‘tomb” that has been “‘hewn’’ for himself 
by a rich upstart who is threatened with God’s wrath!. Luke 
avoids this by substituting a word that means “‘chiselled”’ or 
“cut-out-of-stone,’” which occurs in LXX only once as the 
Greek rendering of Pisgah (“cleft”’)?. 

To readers of the LXX the Lucan term might suggest the 
thought of the mountain on which Moses died. But this would 
not be quite appropriate. John, and John alone, tells us that 
the tomb was in “‘a garden,” near the place of crucifixion. 
About this the Gospel of Peter says that Joseph, “having re- 
ceived the Lord, washed and bound Him fast in linen and 
brought Him into dis own grave, called Joseph’s Garden,” 
This seems probable in itself. But Matthew alone implies that 
the grave was Joseph’s. Why does John, instead of confirming 
Matthew, take pains to tell us a detached fact, that the tomb 
was in “a garden ””—omitting all statements about the “ hewing”’ 
or ‘cutting’ and the ownership of the tomb#? 

Seeking an answer to this question we are led to reflect (as 
often) that the end of the Fourth Gospel, like the beginning, 
implies a Hexaemeron, a New Genesis®. We are therefore (as 
Origen says concerning the entombment) in a region of sym- 
bolism®. And at this stage we have reached the events that 





1 Ts. xxii. 16 éeAardunoas ceavt@ dde pynyctov. The word daropeiy 
* occurs nowhere else in prophecy except Is. li. 1. 

2 Deut. iv. 49 “the slopes (marg. springs) of Pisgah,” LX X ’Aondo6 
tv hakeuTny. 

3 Evang. Petr. § 6 daBav dé rov Kupsoy édovce kai cidnoe owddve Kal 

eionyayev eis idtov rapov, Kadovpevov Knmov ‘Iwonp. This suggests the 
" question, Why did no evangelist add dove? If it were not so 
natural an addition, one might suggest that the writer had in view 
variants of eveAnoe, including «dovce, etkvoe, and evAnoe, and that he 
has conflated two of them. 

4 John also, like Luke, omits the rolling of the stone to the 
entrance of the grave, but (again like Luke) assumes it, and mentions 
the stone later on. 

5 See Proclam. p. 15, Son 3583 (ix) b, (xii)d, comp. Joh. Gr. 2624, 
2047. ° 

6 It does not follow that we are consequently in a 


‘ 


‘region”’ of 
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correspond, antithetically, to the fall of Adam and his expulsion 
from Paradise under sentence of death. Paradise is, in Hebrew, 
“garden.” The Johannine word for “garden” occurs in Aquila 
for the first time when we read that ‘‘The Lord God planted a 
gardeneastward inEden and there he put the man he had formed'.” 
That referred to the first Adam. Now, in this new “garden,” 
the Lord God is ‘‘putting”’ the second and sinless Adam, like 
“a grain of wheat,’ to spring up from death into a new life 
that shall redeem the first Adam from death and sin?. 





non-fact, but it does follow that the writer would select and empha- 
size what were (or what appeared to him to be) facts that suited 
symbolism. Take, for example, John’s mention here of a “garden.” 
(1) A “garden”’ may have been the actual place of the tomb. (2) “A 
garden (gan) of fertility (semane),’’ Gansemane, may have been one 
of the many forms of what we call “Gethsemane” (of which the prefix 
is very variously given in MSS and Versions, see above, p. 448); 
and this may be illustrated by Jerome’s (and the Talmudists’) 
explanation of the Gen- in Gennesaret which Jerome renders (as if 
it were gan-) “garden of rulers”’ (see Onomastica and Levy i. 349 4). 
(3) In either of these two cases a symbolistic writer would be likely 
to emphasize the tradition about a “garden.”’ He would of course do 
so if he knew it to be true; but he would also prefer it to other 
traditions, if he thought it to be fairly probable. 

* Gen. li. 8 (Aq.) kai epirevoer Kipios 6 Oeds Kiprov ev “Ede (TY 33) 
amo apxndev (DIPID).... LXX has mapddecov cv "Eden xara dvarodds, 
kal €Oero exet Tov GvOpwrov by émAacev. 

* Origen (Cels. li. 69, Lomm. xviii. 233 foll.) says about the events 
of the entombment ‘Each of them may be shewn (dzodeixvura) to be 
also a symbol of something—at least in the judgment of those who read 
the Scripture with understanding.’ Then he paraphrases Rom. vi. 4 
“We were buried with Him through baptism and have also risen with 
Him,’’ to shew that the tomb in which we have been thus buried 
must be “xew’’—so as to contain “so to speak, a new dead man”— 
not constructed out of many stones but hewn out of one rock. Also 
on Ps. i. 3 ‘‘He shall be like a tree,’’ he says that, according to one 
interpretation, “It is the soul of the Saviour...transplanted to the 
paradise where also the Gospel (Lk. xxiii. 43) says that He was after 
the Passion, relating that He said to the penitent robber, ‘To-day 
shalt thou be with me in God’s paradise’.”” Against these words of 
Christ, he says (Comm. Joann. xxxii. 19, Lomm. ii, 481) objections 
have been raised which he tries to meet. Perhaps there were early 
plays on the paradise of Joseph and that of Eden. 
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It should be noted that sunougs John follows Matthew in 
saying that the tomb was “‘new,”’ as well as Luke in saying that 
no one had ever yet been placed in it, he does not follow Matthew 
in saying that it belonged to Joseph. On the contrary, after 
mentioning the tomb as being “‘in a garden,”’ John implies that 
it was under control of “the gardener,” to whom Mary appeals 
saying “If thou hast conveyed him away, tell me where thou 
hast put him?.”” John has previously told us that the body was 
placed in this tomb, not because it was Joseph’s—which would 
have been a perfectly sufficient reason—but “‘on account of the 
Preparation of the Jews, because the tomb was near.” This 
suggests that (1) the tomb did mot belong to Joseph, but that 
Joseph had used it temporarily under pressure of extreme need ; 
(2) that the tomb either belonged to the owner of the garden, 
or was one of a number of tombs, severally owned, in ‘the 
garden,” for which tombs an official called ‘‘the gardener” was 
responsible; (3) that Mary feared lest the gardener might have 
resented the liberty taken by Joseph and met have removed 
the body. 

Some supposition of this kind is far more probable than the 
one supported by Matthew alone, namely, that the grave 
belonged to Joseph, and that it was sealed by the chief priests 
and guarded by Roman soldiers. If Joseph had made use of 
some new tomb, not his own, in an emergency, and intending 
to use it only for a few hours, it would become intelligible that 
he should remove the body as soon as possible—under cover of 





Ephrem says (p. 267) that Jesus left the burial clothes in the 

tomb “ut homo (dt. Adam) in paradisum sine veste intraret sicut 
illic erat antequam peccaverat.” Then (p. 268) he enlarges on our 
receiving life from Christ as we received death from Adam: “For 
we fed on His body instead of the fruit of that tree, and His Table 
has become to us a garden of Delight (z.e. Eden).” 
Cramer, on Lk. xiii. 19 efs xnrov éavrov, prints as from Irenaeus 
a statement that the Lord Jesus is here referred to as dying and as 
rising up to life like a seed. But he uses aypds instead of xjmos in 
his comment, and makes no allusion to the garden of Joseph. Perhaps 
those early Christians who depended on LXX alone would not see in 
kjmos any allusion to the mapddeioos in Genesis. 

1 Jn xx. 15. 
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night so as to escape the notice of the rulers of the Jews—. 
without a precise regard for legal restrictions that forbade such 
action on thé sabbath. 

Great difficulties attend this and every explanation of the 
opened tomb. There appears to be in all the Gospels at this 
point, but especially in’: Mark and John, a mixture of the 
symbolical with the literal which throws doubt on all inferences 
as to exact details. But at all events no one can deny that the 
obvious interpretation of John’s words is, that the tomb was 
not Joseph’s, and was not intended by Joseph to be the Lord’s 
final resting-place!, but was used by Joseph in an emergency. 
And that John used these words deliberately becomes all the 
more probable in view of the fact that Joseph’s ownership of 
the tomb was asserted by Matthew against the silence—implying 
contradiction—preserved by Mark and Luke. 





1 Comp. Westcott (on Jn xix. 42): “it is implied that the 
sepulchre in which the Lord was laid was not chosen as His final 
resting-place.’”’ Cramer prints commentaries (of Chrysostom, Severus, 
and Ammonius) that agree in applying the word oixovopeioOa, “ provi- 
dentially arranged,” to the interment in this “new” tomb. Chrys. 
SayS Oixovopetra: O€ cis Kawvov avrov TeGeivar pynpeior ev @ ovdeis eréOn, iva 
Kai THs dvaotdcews cadns 7 amddeéis yévnra, Kal @ote Tos pabnrds 
duynOnvar per’ evKodias mapayevéoOa, Kai Oeatas Tov cupBdvray yevécbat 
kat maptupas, mAnoiov OvTas Tov Tdémov Kat THs Tapas. 

What Chrys. means by cadys is explained by Ammonius, who 
says that if Jesus had shared a tomb “with others,’’ unbelievers 
would have said that some “other,’’ not Jesus, had arisen. Ammonius 
also plays on the word caydy as referring to the xaworopuia of God’s 
purpose to destroy “corruption,” and to ‘‘ the strangeness (éévov) of 
the shooting-up [of the seed] from death into life (ris ex Oavdrov cis 
Conv dvadpoyns).’’ See Steph. Thes. avadpoy7, and comp. Jn xii. 24. 

The Diatessaron omits Matthew’s statement that the tomb was 
Joseph’s. It has ‘And there was in the place. ..a garden, and in that 
garden a new tomb...and they left Jesus there because the sabbath 
had come in, and because the tomb was near.”” Then it proceeds, 
in the plural, “And they pushed a great stone...,’”’ where Matthew 
has the singular, mpocxvNioas agreeing with ‘loond. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHRIST'S RESURRECTION 


Se Te. 


{Mark xv. 47—xvi. 8] 


the sabbath} 


What the women did before, and immediately after, 


_ THE announcement of Christ’s resurrection to the women 
near the tomb is preceded by a statement (I) in Mark and Luke 





1 Mk xv. 47— 
xvi. 4 (R.V.) 
__ (47) And Mary 
Magdalene and Mary 
the [mother] of Joses 
beheld where he was 
laid. 


(rt) And when the 
sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the [mother] of 
James, and Salome, 
bought spices, that, 
they might come and 
anoint him. 

(2) And very early 
on the first day of the 
week, they come to 
the tomb when the 
sun was risen. 


(2nd they: 
were saying among 
themselves, Who 


shall roll us away the 
stone from the door 
of the tomb? 

(4) And looking 
up, they see that the 
stone is rolled back: 
for it was exceeding 
great. 


Mt. xxvil. 61, xxviii. 
I—2 (R.V.) 

(61) And Mary 
Magdalene was there, 
and the other Mary, 
sitting over against 
the sepulchre.... 


(1) Now late on 
the sabbath day, as 
it began to dawn to- 
ward the first [day] 
of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary to see 
the sepulchre:... 


(2) And behold, 
there was a great 
earthquake; for an 
angel of the Lord 
descended from 
heaven, and 
and rolled away the 
stone, and sat upon 
it. 
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came » 


Lk. xxii. 55— 

xxiv. 2 (R.V.) 

(55) And the 
women, which had 
come with him out 
of Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the 
tomb, and how his 
body was laid. 


(56) And _ they 
returned, and pre- 
pared spices and 
ointments. 


And on the sab- 
bath they rested ac- 
cording to the com- 
mandment, 
eh ye Bat Hon ethe: 
first day of the week, 
at early dawn, they 
came unto the tomb, 
bringing the spices 
which they had pre- 
pared. 


(2) anid aethey, 
found the stone roll- 
ed away from the 
tomb. 
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that they ‘‘ were beholding where he was (t.) put,”’ or, “beheld 
the tomb and how his body. was (t.) put,” but (2) in Matthew 
by a statement that they were “‘sitting opposite the grave.”’ 
Luke adds that the women “‘returned” and “prepared spices” 
and “‘rested on the sabbath?.” In the following verses we 
find the women (Mark) “buying spices when the sabbath was 
past,” and “‘coming to the tomb very early on-the first day of 
the week” ; (Matthew) “coming late of the sabbath” (whatever 
that may mean) to “behold the grave”; (Luke) ‘coming at 
early dawn on the first day of the week and bringing the spices 
they had prepared?.” 





Jn xx. 1 (R.V.) Now on the first [day] of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene early, while it was yet dark, unto the tomb, and seeth 
the stone taken away from the tomb. 


1 Mk xv. 47 Mt. xxvii. 61 Lk. xxiii. 55—6 
“H 6€ Mapia 7 May- "Hy O€ éxei Mapidp Karaxodovéjnoaca be 
dadnvy kal Mapia 4 1 MaydaAnvy kal} addy ai yvvaikes, aitwwes Hoa 


> a“ > , a 
Iwonros eOedpovy mov 
réOewrat. 


® Mk xvi. 1—2 


Kat dayevopevov rod 


gaBBarov [7] Mapia 7, 


© 


MaydaAnv) Kai Mapia 7 
[rot] *Iax@Bov kai Sa- 
AGuN Hyopacav dpdmara 
a > a > / 
iva eAOovoa adeivvoow 
avrov. kal iav mpal 
[74] pa ray caBBarov 
a A 
EPXOVTAL ETL TO LYN WELoY 
avareidavros (marg. 
> , lol € ia 
avaré\Xovros) Tod Alov. 


Mapia xaOnpevar dre- 
vavTt Tov Tadov. 


Mt. xxviii. 1 
"Owe 8€ caBBdrar, 
TH emipaokovan eis play 
caBBarewr, 7AOev Mapia 
(marg. Mapvap) 7 May- 
SaAnv7 kai 7 GAAn Mapia 
Oewphoa tov ragor. 


cuveAnrAvOvia ex Ths 
”~ , 
TadtAaias ava, €deacav- 
TO TO pynpetoy Kal ws 
eré6n TO Gama avrod, 
c ? ‘ c , 
vmootpeyaca dé nrot- 
Bacay apépara kai pupa. 
Kat ro péev od@Barov 
novxacay Kata THY év- 
ToAnD, 
Lk. xxiv. 1 
Tn O€ mia tev caB- 
, m” 6 6é ta 
Barer opOpov Babéws emi 
‘ - ’ 
TO pyppa 9d bar hépovora 
c , 
@ nroipacay dpwpara. 


The Diatessaron has “(Lk.) And they returned and (Mk) bought 
(Lk.) ointment and perfume and (Lk.) prepared [it] that (Mk) they 


might come and anoint him. And (Lk.) 


on the day which was the 


sabbath day they desisted according to the command.” Then, after 
inserting Mt. xxvii. 62 b—66, it proceeds “And (Mt. xxviii. 1) in 
the evening of the sabbath, which is the morning of the first [day] 
(We d€ caBBdrav, 7) emipwrKovan Eis piay caBBarwr) and (Lk. xxiv. I) in 
the dawning (3pépov Babéws) while (Jn xx. 1) the darkness yet remained 
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Several questions suggest themselves. Why does Mark 
think it necessary to insert that they ‘‘bought” spices? Being 
inserted by Mark, why is it omitted by Matthew and Luke? 
Matthew’s “‘sitting’ and Luke’s ‘“‘resting”—may they be 
regarded as interpretations of one and the same original? 
If so, which is correct? If “sitting” is to be accepted literally, 
as well as “‘resting,’’ what is the reason for inserting the former? 
That the women ‘‘rested on the sabbath” in spite of their 
grief is a statement of interest. But that they ‘‘sat’’ at the 
grave, instead of standing, seems a superfluous detail—unless 
it can be shewn that it may refer to some Jewish custom not 
recognised by Mark and Luke. 

That there was likely to be such a custom is only remotely 
suggested by a single passage in the Bible, which describes 
the friends of Job as sitting down with him upon the ground}. 
But that there was actually such a custom among Jews is 
indicated by Jewish tradition about ‘‘seven sittings for the 
dead?.” It is also favoured by the Gospel of Peter, which 
represents the women as craving, if possible, to “‘ sit by the side” 





(ckorias étv ovons)....’’ This appears to interpret dye caBBdarwv as 
referring to a time that might be called Saturday night after midnight 
or Sunday morning before daylight. 

In Lk. xxiv. 1 D omits dpdpara (as also do a, b, e ete.) and sub- 
stitutes kav tes ovv avras, SS has “‘and there had come with them 
other women.’ Early papyri mention dpouara (Berl. Urkund. 362, 
vii. 12) adding «ai @\\a; see ib. i. 7, i. 21, apparently meaning “spices 
et cetera” to denote a mixture (comp. Oxyr. Pap. 1211 édeov (i.e. 
éhaov)...7av papa xyapis AiBavov). 

Job ii. 13 “sat down with him (1NN) on (lit. to) the ground 
seven days...,’’ mapexdficay (the only instance of mapakabifey in 
LXX) (A rapexdOnvro) aire érra jyépas (LXX omits “on the ground’’). 
Hapaxabjo6a in LXX elsewhere occurs only in Esth. i. 14 “sitting 
by the king,’”’ where the context gives the word different associations. 
THapaxabéCoua, non-occurrent in LXX, occurs in N.T. only in Lk. x. 39 
“ sitting by the feet of Jesus.”’ 

_ 2 See Hor. Heb. (on Mt. ix. 23) on the “ bestowing of (ny5%103) kind- 
nesses (DY1DN)” on the dead, quoting Jer. Bevach. on Jobii. 13. Hor. 
Heb. also (on Jn xi. 19) quotes Baba Bathra 100'b “The seven standings 
and sittings for the dead must not be diminished” and Moed Katon, 
cap. 4 “Those that comfort ought ¢o sit nowhere but upon the floor.” 
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of the Lord and perform His obsequies, or else at least to per- 
form the semblance of them at the door of His tomb!. On the 
supposition that the original (like Matthew) described the women 
as “sitting” and purposing to “sit” for a period of some 
duration “over against” the dead, we can understand that 
Mark misunderstood this ‘sitting over against the dead”’ as 
meaning “were taking up a position where they could ‘behold 
where the body was put,’”’ and that Luke adopted this Marcan 
interpretation, slightly modified. 

But again, the Hebrew “sit” also means “‘sit quiet,” 
“abide,” .‘‘remain at home,” and is occasionally rendered 
“rest2.” The original might therefore mean that they “re- 
mained quiet in their homes” during the day that commenced 
with sunset, that is, during the sabbath. This second inter- 
pretation Luke may have combined with the first and amplified 
and emphasized it by adding “‘ according to the commandment.” 
It is an ingenious and painstaking interpretation worthy of a 
Greek historian who aimed at separating prosaic truth from 


” 





1 Evang. Petry. § 12 "OpOpou Sé tis Kuptaxns Mapray 4 Maydadnyn, 
paOnrpia Tod Kupiov ([qris] PoBovpeyn Sia rovs “Iovdalous, érerdy epdeyorto 
dro THs Opyhs, ovK emoingey emi TS pvnpare Tov Kupiov a eidOecay rroveiv ai 
yuvaikes emt trois amoOmjaxovor Kal Tois adyamr@pévors avtais) AaBovoa wed 
éaurns ras pitas nAGe emt TO pynueiov Omov Av TeOeis. Kal ehoBovvTo pr 
Woow avras oi lovdaiot, kat Eheyov Ei Kal yy ev exeivn TH Hepa H eoTavpwOn 
edurnOnev Kavoa Kal KoWacOa, kal voy emt TOD pynpaTtos avTod TromT@pev 
ravra. tis S€ dmoxudioe: hiv Kal tov Nidov Tov Trebévra emt ™s Ovpas Tov 
prnuetov, iva cioeAOovoa mapakabeoGapev avT@ kal TOMo@pev TA Oerdoueva ; 

In Mt. xi. 16, Lk. vii. 32 “children sitting in the market-place” and 
“piping”’ or “mourning ’’—7.e. playing at a wedding or funeral—the 
word “sitting” seems, at first, inappropriate to a funeral, though it 
might suit a wedding feast; but if “s¢ttimg’’ was a recognised part 
of the obsequies for the dead, it is even more applicable to a funeral 
than to a wedding. 

> “Sit,” aw’, = Luke’s word, jevyd¢w in Exod. xxiv. 14, and in 
2 K. iv. 13 (v.r. Field, ‘“”AdAos’’). But another possible explanation 
is that “odour of vestfulness (min)3),’”’ or “vestfulness” by itself, 
meaning “ perfume (eddia),’’ has been confused with n}) “rest.’”’ See 
Ezr. vi. 10 (mpoodéportes) ed@dias (MIN), Walton “odores quietis,”’ 
1 Esdr. vi. 31 omovdai. In Dan. ii. 46 the same word is rendered 
(LXX) orovdas, (Theod.) edwdias. 
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what seemed (to him) poetic metaphor. But in this instance 
Matthew appears to have preserved the historical truth}. 

The context*indicates that the women came on a kind of 
pilgrimage to the tomb, perhaps still hoping against hope that 
He was not finally taken from them, and in any case intending 
to pay Him a loving homage. This might be expressed generally 
by the Hebrew “perform service of kindness,’’ quoted above?. 
It is true that Matthew says that they came to behold (thedrein) 
the grave—a strange expression to use after he has just told 
us that they had been previously “sitting over against the 
grave’’—(which seems to imply that they had already “beheld” 
it); but the apparent inconsistency may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that, in Greek, thedros, “beholder,” was used of a 
sacred messenger sent as an ambassador to consult an oracle 
and offer a sacrifice. In canonical LXX, the verb thedrein is 
rare, and mostly used of “‘beholding” visions (in Daniel) *. 
Matthew differs altogether from the other Evangelists in his 
rare use of therein. He never uses it elsewhere except above 
(“women beholding from afar’”’)5. And it does not make sense 
~ here, unless it is used to mean something much more than 
“behold,” something that implies an offering of devotion. 
This offering of devotion might be described in Hebrew or 
Aramaic as ‘“‘an odour of sweetness.’ But the word for “‘sweet- 
ness”’ literally means “‘vestfulness.”’ And this, falling in with 
the fact that the day of ‘‘resting,”’ the sabbath, was actually 
at hand, might encourage Luke in his view that the tradition 
‘implied that “They rested on the sabbath.” 

We pass to the Marcan statement that the women “bought 
spices.” “Bought” is omitted by Luke. “S#izes” is omitted 





2 


\ Lk. xxlil. 56 wtmoorpépacat, “ returning,’ might be a further 
Lucan conflation since (Clue 9) “Heb. ‘sit’ is identical in some of its 
forms with ‘veturn,’”’ and the two are freq. confused in LXX. 

2ySce PwO47iy inc 

3 See Steph. Thes. dewpos. 

4 Ocepeiv does not occur without v.r. in canon. LXX outside Ps. 
(on which see p. 627, n. 2), Prov., Eccles. and Daniel. 

5 Mt. xxvii. 55 dd paxpddev Oewpodou, identical with Mk xv. 4o. 
@cwpeiv occurs Mk (7), Lk. (7),.Jn (24). 
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by several versions of Luke. Mark’s word for “spice,’”’ aroma, 
when derived from Greek, and used as in the best Greek authors, 
means ‘‘the products of the ploughed field,’ 7.e. corn?. In 
LXX, it means “‘sfice” in Chronicles, but not in the earlier 
historical books, where other words are substituted’. Mark’s 
word for ‘‘buy ”’—almost always when used in the Pentateuch, 
and once when used in Isaiah—is applied merely to the buying of 
corn or food’. The Hebrew often supplies “corn” as the object. 
But where it does not (e.g. ‘‘they came to buy [corn]”’) Onkelos 
supplies “‘corn”’ or an equivalent?®. 

But practically the same Hebrew word means also “‘hope”’ 
or ‘‘wait.’”’ It is used of “hoping,” or “ waiting,” on the Lord, 
or for His salvation. And where the Hebrew has another word 
for ‘“hope” the Targums often substitute this one®. Hence 





z ne above, p. 646, n. 2 ad fin. 

“Apeua, from dpdw “ plough,’’ meaning ‘‘ the result of ploughing,” 
“corn” etc., is used in Aristoph. Pax 1158, Soph. Fragm. 77, and 
also misspelt as dyowa in Aelian (see Lobeck’s Phrynichus p. 227 
quoting Suidas: “’Ap@para ov ra Oupidpara of arriKol, GAAG Ta Eo Trappeva, 
ubi male scribitur dpopara’’). 

When meaning “aroma,” dpeya is said (L.S.) to be perhaps 
derived from some eastern origin. I have been unable to find in 
Wetstein any note about dpepa. 

3 "Appa (Heb. alw. 0Y’2, “balsam’’) occurs in 1 Chr., 2 Chr., and 
Esth., 8 times, but not from Genesis to 2 K. fin. except in 2 K. xx. 13 
(where Sym. has 7dvcparu). Elsewhere pw =fducpa (7), @vpiaua (3) etc. 

* Gen. xli. 57, xlid. 5 etc., Deut. ii. 6, Is, lv. 1. Lev. xxvii. 10, 
“sanctified,” ayopdcas, is in BabAF dytaoas—a word used in Exod. xx. 
8 about keeping the sabbath holy, a point mentioned only by Luke 
here (xxiii. 56). 

* Gen. xli. 57 Heb. 73%, Onk. 2 + NWayp i.e. “produce of the 
earth,”’ ““corn-food”’ (see Brederek p. 118, “stets mit folgendem ny, 
wo auch nicht schon im Text 72¥’””). See Gesen. 991 b shewing that 
the verbiaws ie to corn,’ is sure ae used with the noun 72 
“corn’’—so that “they came to corn ‘corn”’ means to “buy ese 
of corn’’—but sometimes without the noun. 

"Ayopd¢w represents other Heb. verbs besides 72, but onign six or 
seven times altogether. 

6 Gesen. 960 a, 72, “ wait, hope (Aramaism ; cf. Aram. 73D, think, 
Pa. hope).” The Heb. is used of, “waiting on, or for (5s), God” in 
Ps. civ. 27, cxlv. 15, and for (5) God’ s salvation in Ps. cxix. 166. In 
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a statement that the women “waited patiently for the Lord” 
in the evening after His death, being first misinterpreted as 
meaning that they “bought for the Lord,” or that they “bought 
corn-food (arémata) for the Lord,’ might suggest the reflection: 
“The word means ‘buy corn-food (ardmata)’: how can this 
make sense?” Then it might be explained as meaning ‘‘ They 
bought spices for the Lord.” 

But why does not Matthew insert this: or something like it? » . 
Perhaps he does, latently. For we have seen above that the 
parallel Matthew says (very strangely and inconsistently) that 
the women “‘came to behold the tomb.” Now the Hebrew word 
that we have been discussing as meaning “‘ hope” and as confus- 
able with the Marcan “‘buy,’’ means also “‘behold,’’ or “inspect,” 
in a passage describing Nehemiah as“‘ inspecting” the ruined walls 
of Jerusalem}. It is, therefore reasonable to suspect a common 
_ Semitic original for Mark’s tradition about “‘buying spices” and 
Matthew’s about “beholding.” And this original would be, in 
itself, a very natural one: ‘‘Very early in the morning, the 
women came to the tomb, wazting for the Lord.” 

If this was the original it would explain several divergences 
in the Gospels. Matthew and John would be perceived to be 
justified in omitting the purchase of spices. John would be 
recognised as introducing the costly embalment by Joseph and 
Nicodemus, according to ‘“‘the custom of the Jews,” as an anti- 
thesis to the offering, intended but not effected by the women, 
and to the tears actually offered by Mary Magdalene?. Luke 
would be recognised as justifiably introducing the “qutet- 
waiting?” of the women during the sabbath, as a preparation 





Gen. xlix. 18 “I have hoped or waited (n\p) for (5) thy salvation” 
Onk. has 73D, and so has Targ. freq. for “hoping in God,” Levy Ch. 
diy P2010, ee is, x1. ar.Uhis 5h etc: 

1 Nehem. ii. 13, 15 (Gesen. p. 960 a) 12%. The ambiguity of the 
word is illustrated by LX X which takes it as 72, cvyTpiBor, “ break,” 
and so does Rashi. Field quotes Jerome’s interpretation as ‘“con- 
siderabam,” and al. exempl. as xaravoéy and xarevdouv. ; 

2 Jn xix. 40, xx. 11. On the former see Joh. Voc. 1866 (iii) quoting 
énoav and Chrysostom’s comment, that the “abundance of myrrh ”’ 
would have the effect of ‘‘ binding fast,’’ like “the soldering of lead.”’ 

3 Lk. xxiii. 56 yovxacay. This word in literary Greek would 
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for the early morning visit to the tomb—during which interval 
their souls were exclaiming ‘‘I wait for the Lord, my soul doth 
wait, and in his word do I hope; my soul [looketh] for the 
Lord, [more than] watchmen for the morning}.’”” Luke does 
indeed accept the ‘‘spices” literally (adding “ ointments” which 
-makes the meaning obvious). But by referring to them as the 
things “made ready” or “prepared,” he suggests that “pre- 
paration of the heart” which the Scriptures mention more 
than once?, and which they also imply in the words “Let my 
prayer be made ready as incense before thee?.”’ 


§ 2. What the names of the women were 


At this stage it will be convenient to consider the variations 
in the names of the women (1) present at Christ’s death; 
(2) beholding the place where He was entombed ; (3) visiting 
the tomb; and (4) returning from the tomb. 


(rt) Present at Christ’s death 


Mk xv. 4o Mt. xxvii. 56 Lk. xxii. 49 
(1) Mary the (1) .Mary the No names. 
Magdalene Magdalene 
(2) and Mary (2) and Mary (Ziz.) 


(4iz.) the of Janaes 
the less and of Joses 
mother 

(3) and Salome. 


the of James and of 
Joseph (07, of Jose) 
mother 

(3) and the mo- 
ther of the sons of 
Zebedee. 





mostly imply being at ease. 


But in LXX it represents many Hebrew 
words; and the LXX jjov,os, which occurs only once (Is. lxvi. 2) 


, 


= Heb. “contrite in spirit” (comp. Acts xxi. 14) “we ceased, saying 
The will of the Lord be done.” 


1. Ps, xxx. 5—6. 


2 See 1 S. vii. 3 éroysdoare ras capdias tpav, Ps. x. 17 rhv €rouaciav 
THs Kapdias avréy, The same Hebr. (j}13) occurs in 1 Chr. xxix. 18 
“make-veady (carevdvvor) their hearts unto thee.” Comp. Sir. ii. 17 
of PoBovpevor Kvprov érousdoovar Kapdias adrav. 

® Ps. cxli. 2 carevOvvOyre (1D) 4 ™pooevxn pov os Oupiapa évamidyv cov. 
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Luke, in the place of names, says (xxiii. 49) “Now there 


were standing. 


with him followed [him from Galilee.” 


..from afar, and women those that had together 
Mark (xv. 41) after the 


names, and Matthew (xxvii. 55) before the names, have similar 
clauses about “following in, or from, Galilee.” 

John has (xix. 25) ““Now there were standing by the cross 
of Jesus his mother and the sister of his mother, Mary (lit.) the 
[ | of Klopas and Mary the Magdalene?.”’ 


(2) Beholding Christ’s entombment 


Mk xv. 47 

(1) Mary 
Magdalene 

(2) and Mary (4z.) 

the [ ] of Joses. 


the 


Mt. xxvii. 61 

(1) Mary 
Magdalene 

(2) and the other 
Mary. 


the 


Lk. xxii: 55 


No names. 


Luke, in the place of names, repeats his mention of ‘“women” 


and “following” and ‘“‘ Galilee,”’ 


but in a slightly different form 


(xxiii. 55) ‘““And, having followed him to the end, the women 
that had come together with him from Galilee. . 
John has nothing corresponding to these passages?. 





1° Mk xv. 40—41 

"Hoa ge kal yuvaikes 
aro paxpobev Oewpovoat, 
ev ais kat Mapyap 7 May- 
dadyrn Kal Mapia 7 
*Tax@ Rov TOU pxpov Kal 
*Iwonros BNTNP. kal Sa- 
AGpn, at ore Hv ev TH 
TadtAaia kohovBour 
avT@ Kal dunkovovy avT@, 
kai GAXat ToAAal ai ouv- 
avaBacat avT@ «is "lepo- 
ooAvpa. 


Mt. xxvii. 55—6 

*Hoav O€ éxet yuvaikes 
moAAal azo pakpdber 
Gewpovoat, airives 7Ko~ 
Aovdnaav T@® "Inoov amo 
Ts Tadvaias dvako- 
vodoat avT@: év ais nv 
Mapia (marg. Mapray) 
7 Maydadnyn kal Mapia 
7 Tov laxk@Bov kal "loop 
(marg. "Iwon) enTnp kal 
7 pnTnp Tov viov ZeBe- 
aiov. 


Lk. xxiii. 49 . 
iotnkercav Sé mavtes 
of yyworol avr@ amo pa- 
Kpoev, Kal (marg. + ai) 
yuvaikes ai ouvakohou- 
Govoa aro amo THs 
TaAvAaias, 6 épdcat Tavra. 


Jn xix. 25 iorjxevoay S€ rapa ro oTavp@ Tod *Inood 4 pntnp avrod kal 7 


added} THs untpos avrov, Mapia 7 Tod Kora kal Mapia 7 Maydadnv7. 


2 Mk xv. 47 

‘H de Mapia 7 May- 
dadnvn kai Mapia 7 
"Iwanros €Oedpouv mov 
réGevrat. 


Mt. xxvii. 61 

?Hy O€ éxet Mapiap n 
Maydadnv7) kal 7 addy 
Mapia caOnjevar amé- 
vavtt Tov Tapov. 
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Karaxodovdjracat de 
ai ‘yuvaikes, airives hoav 
ovveAnrvdviar €k THs 
Tadchaias avTo, €ed- 
wavro TO pampetoy | kal 
ws eréOn TO TOpa avTov. 
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(3) Preparing to visit, or visiting, Christ’s tomb 


Mk xvi. 1 Mt. xxviii. 1 Lk. xxiv. 1 
(1) Mary the (1) Mary the No names. 
Magdalene Magdalene 
(2) and Mary (4z.) (2) and the other 
the [ ] of James. Mary. 


(3) and Salome. 


Mark here gives the names of the women as (xvi. 1) preparing 
to come, and then says (xvi. 2) “they come.” 

Matthew gives the names of the women as “‘coming,” 
without any mention of preparing; and he repeats the same 
names as those which he connected with beholding the entomb- 
ment, where he described them as “sitting over against the 
grave.” 

Luke, in the place of names, has simply (xxiv. 1) “‘they came,” 
indicating, by ‘“‘they,”’ the women (xxiii. 55) “that had come 
together with him from Galilee.’ But later on, when he 
describes the return of the women from the tomb and their 
report to the apostles, he gives names thus (xxiv. Io) “Now 
they were the Magdalene Mary, and Joanna, and Mary the 
[ | of James; and the rest with them said these things to 
the apostles}.” : 

John has simply (xx. 1) ‘Mary the Magdalene,” as visiting 
the tomb; but he describes her as saying—when she runs back 
from the open tomb—(xx. 2) ‘‘We know not wheré they have 
laid him?.”” This suggests that Mary had companions with her 
—a view favoured by the Gospel of Peter: “‘ Mary the Magdalene 





1 Mk xvi. I—2 
(t) [n] Mapia 7 


Maydadnv7) kal Mapia 7 
[rou] “laxkdBou Kat Sa- 
AGLN Hyopacay apopara 
iva €APovoa adeipoow 
avrov. 


(2) 


\ , \ 
kat Aiav pol 


[77] poa tov caSBaror 


epxovrau.... 


2 Jn xx. I—2 Mapia 7 Maydadnvy epxera. 


Npwevov €k TOU pvnpeiou. 
~ »+ > tZ 
mov €Onxav avrov. 


Mt. xxviii. I 
Owe S€ caBBaror, 
TH emipwokovon els piav 
caBBatav, 7A\Gev Mapia 
(marg. Maprap) 7) May- 
Sadnv7 kal 7 GAN Mapia 
Oewpnoa Tov tapov. 


Tpéxet ovv Kal épxerat.. 
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Lk. xxiv. 5, 10 

(1) tp 8€ wa rév 
caBBarav dpOpou Babéws 
éml TO pvhnua HAOar. . 

(10) joav dé 7 May- 
dadnv) Mapia kai “Iwdva 
kal Mapia 7 “lax@Bov- 
kal ai Noural oly avrais 
éheyov mpos Tovs aro- 
oro\ous tadra. 
--kal BAémee Tov ALOov 


-Kal Aéyer. . .0UK olOamev 


(Mark xv. 47—xvi. 4) 
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...taking her friends with her came to the tomb where He was 
laid!.” 
Reviewing these texts, we notice, as the two most prominent 
facts, Ist, that Mark alone mentions the name Salome, and, 
that John’s list of-the women standing by the Cross leaves 
us in doubt whether they are to be regarded as three or four 
in number. Origen has no extant comment on John’s list. 
Nonnus regards them as three?. Chrysostom is silent on the 
subject. Jerome in a long discussion of the subject affords no 
real light on this point?. The Diatessaron’s only mention of 





1 Evang. Petr. § 12 Mapiap 7 Maydadnvy...daBodtoa ped éavtns ras 
hidas iAGe ert TO pvnpetov brrov Hy TéOeis. 

2 Jn xix. 25 is thus paraphrased by Nonnus :— 

eyyvOe S€ aravpoto auvndudes Hoay éraipor 

kat Mapin, Xpioroio Oenroxos: ois apa Kelvn 
auyyovos hy Mapin kai opedvupos: fv dé Kal adr7 
Maydadwwn Mapin didr0ddxpvos. 

Here the second Mary is called both ciyyovos and 6pavupos to the 
first, i.e. to the Lord’s mother. And this points to a possibility 
that when two epithets were applied to one Mary, one of the epithets 
might be regarded as a name indicating a second person. It has 
been suggested (Pvoclam. pp. 117—20) that Sadepn originally meant 
“belonging to ‘His [z.e. the Lord’s] mother.’”’ ‘‘ The Mary that 
belonged to His mother,’’ if the italicised words were transliterated 
from Hebrew to Greek, might be rendered [1)] Mapia 7 cai Sadopn, “the 
Mary that is also called Salome.’’ But this might easily be confused 
with ‘“‘Mary and Salome ’’—two persons. -In the Greek texts, the 
article with Mapia varies remarkably in its order and in its use or 
non-use. 

3 Jerome says (Epist. Contr. Helvid. § 16, Eng. Transl. p. 341) 
“At this stage I do not wish to argue for or against the supposition 
that Mary the wife of Clopas and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses were different women, provided it is clearly understood that 
Mary the mother of James and Joses was not the same person as 
the Lord’s mother.” 

But previously he says (§ 15) “The only conclusion is that the 
Mary who is described as the mother of James the’less was the wife 
of Alphaeus and sister of Mary the Lord’s mother, the one who is 
called by John the Evangelist ‘Mary of Clopas,’ whether after her 
father, or kindred, or for some other reason.’’ Elsewhere he says 
(Epist. xlvi. 13) “Will the day never come when we shall together 
enter the Saviour’s cave, and together weep in the sepulchre:of the 
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Salome includes her among the women that came with Jesus 
from Galilee thus: ‘One of them was Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the little and Joses, and the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee, and Salome.” 

. Jerome, in his controversy with Helvidius, ventures to say: 
“Tt is customary in Scripture for the same individual to bear 
different names?.’”’ There are at all events many instances of 
it. And, on the supposition that some of the lists of the 
witnesses of the Passion or Resurrection included a sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, we have to remember that the Hebrew 
word for “‘aunt,”’ which occurs thrice, is twice rendered in LX X 
“kinswoman,”’ and once “‘the daughter of a father’s brother?.”’ 
These facts increase the difficulty of reaching the historical 
original beneath the above-mentioned variations. But we 
may reasonably accept the following inferences as highly 
probable. Mark’s “Salome” was regarded by all the later 
Evangelists either as an error, or as a name liable to objection 
and inviting alteration’. Luke accepted Matthew’s “ Mary 








Lord with His sister and with His mother?” This appears to say 
the Lord’s “‘sister’’ where Nonnus says ovyyovos. . . Mapin. 

1 Jerome, Contr. Helvid. § 15. 

2 See Gesen. 1876 referring to A715 “aunt” in Exod. vi. 20, 
R.V. “father’s sister,’? LX X “daughter of the brother of his father,’’ 
i.e. cousin, but “‘”AdAos’”’ has eiay adrod. In Lev. xviii. 14 (where it 
means “father’s brother’s wife”) and xx. 20 (Gesen. “father’s sister,”’ 
R.V. “uncle’s wife”) LXX has cvyyevjs which represents (Oxf. Conc.) 
317 and 714. The word 7)7 means in Cant. “beloved [one],’’ but 
elsewhere “uncle.” In Cant. v. I, -vi. 2 WJ, ddeAgcs is prob. a Gk 
error for ddekgidds. In Cant. vi. 2 there is v.r. ddeAgudds. The facts 
suggest a possible origin of the phrase “the beloved disciple.” 

* On “‘Salome’ in Mark,’ see Proclam. pp. 117 foll., which 
suggests that “Salome” may have been a Hebrew phrase meaning 
“belonging to the Mother,” i.e. to the mother of the Lord, and 
added to one of the Maries as a distinguishing epithet. This sugges- 
tion is based on the hypothesis that sa/- in sal-ome might correspond 
to the Hebrew shel meaning “belonging to.’’ On the use of shel- in 
Scriptural poetry, see Beginning p. 428, and note that in Gen. xlix. ro 
(R.V. txt) “until Shiloh come,” no ancient authorities are said: to 
accept “Shiloh” as a place-name. The LXX, Theod., Onkelos, and 
the Midrash, all take it as shel-o, i.e. “ belonging to him,’’ and so does 
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the mother of James” and rejected the Marcan additions 
(“and of Joses,” and “the less”). Luke also substituted—in 
the place of Mark’s ‘‘Salome,” and Matthew’s “mother of the 
sons of Zebedee” —‘ Joanna and the rest with them” (not 
indeed in the parallel to Mark and Matthew but elsewhere)!. 
By “the rest with them’ he means those women whom he 
has twice recently described as coming “from Galilee”; and 
he now takes us back mentally to his first mention of them: 
' “And with him the twelve, and certain women that had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary that [was] called 
Magdalene, from whom seven devils had gone out, and 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 
many others, who ministered unto them of their substance?.”’ 





Rashi as regards the literal interpretation, though he gives another 
as “mystical” (> wv “munus ei,” Ps. Ixxvi. 11). Evidence bearing 
on the use of shel- in Heb. poetry assumes increased importance in 
its bearing on “Salome” in Mark if we believe, as above, that the 
original of the Marcan “bought spices’? was a poetic statement that 
the women “waited-patiently for the Lord.” 

Derenbourg p. 102 gives many various spellings of the name 
Salome, innby, prnby, nyoby, prsdv, and, in two words, yyy Sw. 
‘In Cant. vi. r3 Heb. mobdwa, “Shulammite,” LXX has Sovpaveiris, 
NA SovAauiris, but the Midrash ad loc. and Gen. v. (on Gen. xxvii. 28) 
take the name as Israel regarded as a personification of peace. On 
“sons of peace”’ in the Gospels see Proclam. p. 120 foll. It would be, 
in Heb., “Sons of Salom.’’ In Delitzsch, the Heb. for “my peace” 
in Jn xiv. 27 “ My peace I give unto you” is wiby, “saléme.” 

1 Lk. xxiv. 8—1o “And they...returned...Now they were Mary 
_ Magdalene and Joanna, and...’ is parall. to Mk xvi. 8 “And they 
went out...,” Mt. xxviii. 8 “And they departed...,’’ where no 
names are mentioned. 

2 Lk. viii. 2—3, briefly referred to by Origen Cels. i. 65 when 
defending Jesus against the charge of “going about and collecting 
contributions to support him in a disgraceful way”: éy yap rois 
ebayyeRious yuvaikés Tues TeOeparevpévar amd Ta dcOeveray aitdy, év ais Av 
Kai Swodvva, mapeixoy Trois paOnrais ék Tov UrapxsvT@v adtais tpopds. He 
omits the name of Joanna, perhaps for brevity; but the omission of 
“Mary Magdalene” and “evil spirits’’ can hardly be explained by the 
desire of brevity alone. Origen, later on, refers twice (Cels. il. 55, 59) 
to the phrase “frantic, or, hysterical, woman (yuvn mapowrrpos) ” applied 
by Celsus to Mary Magdalene. Against such an opponent, and in 
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It will be observed that Mark also, in his first list of the women 
present at Christ’s death, speaks of “ many others, those that had 
come up with him to Jerusalem” (where the parallel Luke omits 
‘‘many others,”’ and the parallel Matthew omits “‘others”)?. 
John, who never mentions exorcism or “evil spirits,” 
could hardly fail to recognise that Luke gave to the opponents 
of Christianity a ground for attack in describing the first two 
reporters of Christ’s resurrection as women that had been 
“healed of evil spirits.” We have seen that Celsus scoffed at 
the evidence of Christ’s resurrection as proceeding from “a 
hysterical woman”. Long before Celsus, other educated Greeks 
probably did the same thing. Luke himself seems to have 
perceived the weak point; for though he records the evidence 
of these once-afflicted women, he says at once, and repeats 
afterwards, that the apostles did not receive that evidence, 
and were afterwards convinced by evidence directly addressed 
to themselves’. This attitude is like that of Paul, who does 
not mention, among the manifestations of Christ after death, 





the brief space allowed by the context, it would have been futile 
to use such arguments as Paul (1 Cor. i. 18 foll., ii. 14, comp. iii. 19) 
.uses about insight given to those whom the world calls “fools” 
or “mad.” Origen contents himself with saying that there were 
other witnesses. 

Yet against a Stoic opponent Origen might have derived an~ 
argument from a modification of the teaching of Plato (Timaeus 71—2 
on which see Archer-Hind’s note, Phaedr. 244) who connects one kind 
of divine inspiration with “madness.” Distinguishing “prophetic” 
from “mantic (wavrixy)” utterance, Plato derives the latter from 
paivew “to be mad.” He says that the priestesses at Delphi have 
benefited Greece “by their madness (yaveioa),’’ and that thus the 
right kind of madness has delivered men from countless evils. 

Clement of Alexandria (92) contrasts the frenzied Maenads with 
“the fair daughters of God, the fair lambs celebrating the sacred 
orgies of the word, raising a sober choral song.” And Origen, if he 
had argued fully against Celsus, would perhaps have met the charge 
implied in “hysterical’”’ by arguments resembling those in the — 
Pauline Epistles, and perhaps by others shewing how sickness of _ 
mind (as well as of body) is sometimes seen to be an avenue to 
spiritual health. 

1 Mk xv. 41, Mt. xxvii. 55—6, Lk. xxiii. "49. 

2 See above, p. 657, n. 2. * Lk. xxiv. 11, 31—43. 
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a single instance in which He “was seen by,” or ‘‘appeared to,” 
a woman}. 

Any expectation that we might have felt that John would 
take a similar course, is” curiously disappointed. John’s first 
course is to set down a list of women present at the death, 
differing from all the Synoptic lists. It contains the name of 
the Lord’s mother, and is in itself so ambiguously worded that 
we do not known whether it implies three or four women. His 
next course is to describe a visit to the tomb that is nominally 
made by Mary Magdalene alone, but really by Mary and com- 
panions; and this visit is followed immediately by another of 
Mary’s, in which she is really left alone, and in the course of 
which Mary sees the Saviour and receives from Him a message 
to the disciples. The impression left on us by these narratives 
is that John, while strictly adhering to some ancient traditions 
of which he cannot confidently state the exact meaning—and 
which he leaves in their original obscurity—adds others that 
are new, and that are based on his interpretation of the old. 

Possibly John may be less correct than Luke on important 
points of fact. Where Luke heard, or read, “‘ Joanna,’ John 
may have heard, or read, ‘“‘ Joannes,’”’ the son of Zebedee. This, 
and other circumstances, may have led him to an erroneous 
inference, that the beloved disciple was present with the women 
—a tradition not found in any other Gospel. And yet his 
narrative of the first manifestation of the risen Saviour, and of 
the preparation for it through bitter disappointment and tears, 
makes a stronger appeal to human nature than does the story 
of Emmaus, and is less likely to have sprung out of accretions 
or inventions or Scriptural inferences’. 





tt Cor. xv. 5—8. 

2 « Scriptural inferences.” Comp. Lk. xxiv. 25—7 “O...slow to 
believe—after all (émi maowv) that the prophets have spoken!...And he 
interpreted to them in ail the scriptures the things concerning himself.” 
D omits “to believe.” SS has “ From all the things that the prophets 
have spoken, was not the Messiah about to endure....?”’ 
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§ 3. “When the sun was risen,” in Mark} 


The Diatessaron omits these words; and Codex D substitutes 
“when the sun was msing.”’ Even with this amendment they 
are incompatible with Mark’s own context, “very early,”’ which 
would mean “before sunrise.”” It is not surprising that Matthew 
and Luke alter them. Some have explained the difficulty by 
supposing that Mark compresses into one two visits; of which 
the first was “‘very early,’ but the second, “‘when the sun was 
risen?.”’ Apart from questions as to the original from’ which 
the Three Gospels may have derived their traditions—diverging 
owing to divergent interpretation—we have to ask “‘Does the 








7 


1 Mk xvi. 2 Mt. xxviii. Ia Lk. xxiv, Ea 


kal Nav mpal [rp] ove dé caBBadror, ™ O€ pia TeV 
Aybate: y 5 ze , » 
pia tov oaBBatwv ép- TH emipwoKovan «is caBBdrav dpOpov Ba- 
Xovrar emi TO pynpetov lav ocaBBdrov... Oéws... : 


avareiNavTos (marg. 
avaréh\ovtos) Tov HALov. 


e Jn xx. 1 TH S€ mud rdv caBBarov...mpwi cKxorias eri ovens... 

* See Swete on Mk xvi. 2 “It is better [than the reading of D 
adopted by Augustine] to regard Mc.’s note as a compressed state- 
ment of two facts; the two women started just before daybreak 
and arrived at‘ sunrise.” But would the starting and the arrival 
take all the interval indicated between “very early” (Lk. “deep 
dawn”) and “the sun having arisen”? Cramer (on Mk) prints a 
long explanation ending: “But I am not unaware that [two] different 
visions are alleged (by those who profess to harmonize the apparent 
discrepancy) to have been seen, and that the [pair of] women in 
Matthew is one and the [pair of} women in Mark another— Mary 
Magdalene following all [the women] to the end (macas e£axodovdovans) 
..-and beholding the [two] different visions.” 

Perhaps the best explanation of, Mk dvareiAavtos Too nAiov is that 
the original meant “when the sun of righteousness (Mal. iv. 2) had 
avisen.”” Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 2 “The Lord vose-like-the-sun (m7?) 
(emépuvev) unto them [i.e. Israel],”” and Eph. v. 14 “Christ shall shine 
upon thee (emiavioe)” a rare word that is etymologically connected 
with erupwoxew (also rare, but used in Mt. xxviii. 1, Lk. xxiii. 54). 
Owing to the fact that the Jewish day begins at sunset, confusion 
might arise between words of this kind, when used literally and also 
metaphorically. Mark’s original may have meant that although it 
was literally still early when the women arrived at the tomb, “the 


sun of righteousness,” the Dayspring, the Lord Jesus, “had already 
arisen.’ 
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Fourth Gospel intervene, and, if so, with what tendency?” 
John does intervene—using the Marcan word “early,” but 
defining it as “while [the] darkness still lasted (at. was).” 
This phrase he applies to a first visit of Mary Magdalene to the 
tomb, accompanied by companions—who are not indeed 
mentioned in the narrative, but inferred from the drama 
(“we know not where they have laid him”). Then he says 
that Mary ran to fetch other disciples whom she accompanied 
back to the tomb. Thus she pays it a second visit, which 
may very well have been at, or after, sunrise. 
Luke, who never uses, in any part of his Gospel, the word 
“early ’—possibly because it was indefinite and ambiguous— 
. substitutes “‘in deep dawn.” This phrase is used by Philo in 
his paraphrase of the narrative of the passage of the Red Sea, 
where the children of Israel cross on dry land toward the end 
of the night, and the Scripture says that the Lord looked forth 
upon the Egyptians “im the morning watch®” before over- 
whelming them in the sea “‘when the ee Ee 4 





tJ niec 2. 

2 Exod. xiv. 24 “the watch of (naDwN) the morning.” On this 
Rashi says that the night “divisa est in custodias quibus canunt 
angeli ministratorii, caterva post catervam, juxta tres partes.”’ 
See Bevach. 3 6 on the question whether there were three watches 
or four. Philo ti. 109 says that the children of Israel passed “through 
a dry road about deep dawn (Babdv épOpov),”’ a phrase used in Plato 
{and Aristoph. Vesp. 216). Steph. Thes. (ép8pos) quotes Phrynichus 
on the incorrect use of the word by iater Greeks, who confused ép8pos 
with cos “early morning,’”’ whereas it meant an earlier hour when 
a lamp was still needed. Mechilt., on Excd. xiv. 24, after giving 
many instances where “the prayers of the righteous are heard in 
the morning’’—as though the songs of the ‘“‘angeli ministratorii,”’ 
just before daybreak, conveyed to heaven in a special way (Rev. 
vill. 3) “‘the prayers of all the saints’’—concludes with “Another 
explanation, “And it came to pass in the watch of the -morning— 
this meant ‘At the shining forth of the sun (das war beim Aufstrahlen 
der Sonne).’” This takes the phrase literally, as Mark appears to 
take it in his ea text. 

3 Exod. xiv. 27 “when the morning appeared,” Jit. “toward the 
appearance of (m2) the morning” (Walton “ad respiciendum 
mane’’) is Ae in LXX pos jyépay, Vulg. “primo diluculo.”’ 
Hor. Heb. on Mk xvi. 2, explaining Ps. xxii. tt. “the Hind of the 
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Origen connects Matthew’s account of the visit of the women 
with a promise in Exodus “In the morning ye shall see the 
glory of the Lord},” and it seems natural that Luke, in selecting 
his substitute for the two Marcan phrases—one of which was 
certainly vague while the other seemed inaccurate—would be 
influenced by the Philonian account of the Deliverance of 
Israel “in deep dawn”—a beautiful expression suggestive of 
the light of joy shortly to come after the darkness of sorrow. 

Why did not John accept this expression? Why does he, 
alone of the Evangelists, introduce the ill-omened term “ dark- 
ness”? We may be sure he does not introduce it without good 
reason, or without something more than a literal meaning, as 


when he writes “and it was night” immediately after saying . 


that Judas ‘‘went out straightway?.” He probably has in 
view that kind of darkness which he mentions in his Prologue 
“The light shineth in darkness and the darkness overcame it 
not’.” He is now bringing his readers face to face with an 
SoReal contradiction of his own statement. The Ligne of the 





Morning,’’ mentions four pee a the dawn which ‘ “tiga nat 
improperly suit the four phrases of the evangelists.’””’ He quotes 
from J. Berach. fol. 2. 3 a story of two Rabbis who ‘‘saw the hind 
of the morning, that its light spread (sic) the sky,’’ and one of them 
said “Such shall be the redemption of Israel.’’ Tehill. on ‘“‘ The Hind 
of the Morning” refers to Hab. iii. 19 (which see) and works the 
comment fancifully round to the Deliverance at the Red Sea. 

1 See Origen on Exod. xvi. 6—7 (Lomm. ix. 84—5) where he says 
that “evening” and “morning” in Exod. correspond to Mt. xxviii. 1 
“vespeve sabbati quae lucescit in prima sabbati.’’ Then he answers 
the question “Quomodo mane gloria ejus visa est?’’ by saying that 
it referred to a coming of “other women’’:—“Cum venissent aliae 
mulieves prima sabbati valde mane.”’ 

ch |peve-clily Zyoy 

® Jn i. 5 9 oxoria aitd od KxaréhaBev. In Jn vi. 17 ckoria #dn 
éyeyover, it may be urged that the word is literally used. So it is. 
But it is also used allusively. The disciples, separated from Christ, 
are regarded as being in spiritual darkness. Authorities, weiehey 
enough (Dx) to convince Tischendorf, read caréXaBev dé adrods 7) oKoria. 


Doubtless it is wrong, textually. But the corrupters were right in © 
Supposing that John means that “darkness” had, for a time, “over- 


come” the disciples. On the double meaning of xaréaBev see Joh. 
Voc. 1735 e—g: 
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World appeared to be extinguished and the “darkness” seemed 
to have “overcome” it, both in the tomb, and in the hearts of 
the disciples. John also has in view, as we shall see hereafter, 
the earliest Biblical mention of ‘‘darkness,” “The earth was 
waste and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep!.”’ 
This was in the first Genesis. And the apparent and temporary 
triumph of chaos and disorder seemed repeated in the second 
Genesis, when the Saviour’s body lay bound in funeral bandages 
and His head was hidden—covered with a face-cloth that had 
not yet been “‘wrapped up” and gathered “‘into one place?.”’ 


§ 4. Mark’s peculiar tradition about ‘the stone” 


The three Synoptists agree in a tradition that connects 
“rolling-away” with “the stone” at the entrance of the tomb; 
but Mark puts it interrogatively (‘‘who shall voll-away?’’) 
whereas Matthew (“an angel volled-away’’) and Luke (‘they 
found the stone volled-away”) put it affirmatively; when Mark 
comes to his affirmative he words it differently: “And having- 
looked-up (ov, having-regained-their-sight), they behold the 
stone (lit.) volled-upward, for it was very great®.”’ John has a 
different word (“‘seeth the stone taken-away from the tomb*”’). 





Genial 2: 
2 Jn xx. 7, on which see below, p. 670 foll. 


3 Mk xvi. 3—4 
\ ” \ 
kat €Aeyor mpos 

c , ‘ > , 
éautas Tis amokvAicet 
< ~~ A , > fos 
nuiv tov Aidov ex THs 
Ovpas Tov pynpetov; Kal 
avaBhéacar Oewpotow 
Ort dvakexvAtorat & Vi- 


Mt. xxviii. 2 
Meet ‘ \ > ¢ 
kal dod weropos €ye- 
of 

vero péyas: dyyedos yap 
Kupiov xataBdas €& ov- 
pavov kat mpooedOav 
> , \ / \ 
amekvAuce TOV AiBov Kal 

> lol 

exdOnro emdve avrov. 


Lk. xxiv. 2 
eipov dé rov Aldov 
GTOKEKVALO EVO aTro TOU 
peynpetov. 


Gos, nv yap péyas opddpa. 

For textual variations in Mark, see below, p. 667. 

4 Jn xx. 17T7 d€ pa trav caBBarwv Mapia 7 Maydadnvy-epxerar mpwt 
oxotias ére ovons eis TO pynpetov, Kai Bdéres Tov AiBov npuévov eK Tod 
pvnpetov. It may be urged that nppyévov might mean “taken up.” 
It might, if the grave had been of the nature of a pit. But note the 
use of atpew in Jn xi. 39 dpare roy AiGov, following jv dé omnhavov, Kai 
Nidos éméxerro én’ a’7e. The context there indicates that the stone 
(see Westcott) was “laid against,” not “on,” the opening of the 
cave, being, as Nonnus says, “an imitation of a door.” The same 
thing—namely, that the tomb was a cave and not a pit—is indicated 
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Going back to Hebrew traditions about the ‘‘rolling” of 
“stones,” we find that in only one of these—the rolling-away 
of a stone from a well—does LXX use the word “‘voll-away}.”’ | 
In another, the rolling is hostile. In another, the stone 
appears to be a rudimentary altar. There is also the “rolling- 
away” of “the reproach of Egypt,’ at a place said to be hence 
called “ Gilgal4.”’ This last seems applicable by Christians to 
the rolling-away of “the stumbling-block of the cross” 
(regarded as ‘“‘a stone of stumbling’’). But it is rendered by 
LXX “taking-away,” and this might hinder its application 
for Christian writers conversant with Greek and knowing 
comparatively little of Hebrew. 

It is perhaps for this reason that Origen illustrates the 
“taking-away” of the gravestone at the raising of Lazarus, 
not by reference to “Gilgal,” but from Jacob’s “‘rvolling-away 
the stone’”’ from the well in Genesis. And he makes a distinction. 
The “taking-away” is permanent, he says: “‘It was necessary 
that the stone from the tomb should be altogether taken-away 
and not rolled again [into its place]”: but ‘‘in the case of the 
well, the stone is not utterly taken-away but only rolled-away®.”’ 





here in all the Gospels but one; twice by Mark (xvi. 5, 8) eteeAOotoa 
cis TO pvnuetov and e€ehfovoa, once by Luke (xxiv. 3, 9) ceive Oodoa, 
vroorpéyara, but not at all by Matthew (xxviii. 8) dreAdotoa. It is 
most clearly recognised in detail by John. 

1 Gen. xxix, 3, 8, 10 dmoxuio. The Heb. for “rolling” a stone is 
563. A different word, Jas, is used in Is. ix. 18 “voll [upward] in 
thick clouds of smoke,’’ applied to the vanishing of the wicked 
(LXX confused). 

* Josh. x. 18 “Roll great stones unto the mouth of the cave, and 
set men by it to keep them [7.e. the hostile kings],”” LXX xvdicare. 

8 1S. xiv. 33 “Roll a great stone unto me,” LXX xvAleare. 

4 Josh. v. 9 “This day have I rolled-away (553) the reproach of 
Egypt from off you. Wherefore the name of that place was called 
Gilgal (5253) . ...’ Here LXX has ddeidov, “I took away,’ so that 
the word does not lend itself to Christian applications of the term 
“rolling.”” Early Christian writers have abundantly used the con- 
text, so far as it refers to circumcision with knives of “stone,”’ but 
not as to the “rolling,’’ see below. 

® Origen Comm. Joann. xxviii. 2 after quoting Jn xi. 39 dpare 
tov Xiov and Gen. xxix. 2—10 dmekiduce, proceeds Ei d€ dvvaca 
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Immediately after these words, where we might expect some 
reference to the ‘‘volling-away”’ of the stone at the Lord’s tomb, 
there is a great gap in Origen’s commentary. Nor has he left 
any comment on the tradition of Mark “‘they behold the stone 
rolled-upward.” 

Passing to the Greek word for “‘volling-up”’ we find that it is 
non-occurrent in LXX and very rare in Greek of any kind; but 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Lucian use it either about 
Sisyphus “volling-up a stone” toward a hill-top, or in allusion 
to that myth. Also Dionysius Areopagita, speaking of the 
Hebrew Gilgal, says ‘‘ Now this in Hebrew signifies vollings-up 
and revelations?.’’ We cannot suppose that Mark, having used, 
the easy and natural word “‘voll-away,’ now uses a different and, 
much rarer and much more difficult word, “‘voll-up,”’ without 
good reason. Every Greek reader familiar with the story of 
Sisyphus would take the phrase to mean “voll the stone upwards.” 
_ There is no clear instance of the word meaning “‘roll back®.”’ 





emloTHoal, TL Onmore emt pev TOU OmnNAalov ov KEKUALOTAL 6 eTLKEipEVOS AITO 
* )iOos, ddrAa aipera’ emi dé rod ppéaros od mavTehOs alperat, adda pdvov 
amokuNlera. -’Expny mavrn pev apOnvar Tov amd Tov pynpeiov AiOov, Kai py 
madw KudwoOnvar: tov On él Tov dpéaros dmoxuAcOnva pdovoy* mpoeipntat 
yap 6tuame.... Here follows what the editors call “lacuna ingens.”’ 

1 *Avaxuvdio. See Corrections 527c referring to Lucian (vol. ii. 925, 
De Luct. 8) and Dion. Hal. (De Comp. Verb., Reiske, vol. v. p. 139) 
and apparently Plut. Mor. 304 (unless we are to read caraxvdicartes). 

2 Steph. Thes. (avaxvAtopds) quotes Dionys. Areop. De coel. hievarch. 
Xv. 9 TeA TAX: Toit bé Kad” ‘EBpaida dvaxudiopods Kal dvaxadiwers 
onpaives. 

3 See Evang. Petr. § 9 6 dé AlOos exeivos 6 BeBAnpévos eri tH Ovpa ad’ 
éavrod kudiobels erexwpnoe mapa pépos. The editors suggest iméxapnoe. 
The stone seems here personified (a¢’ <avrod). Perhaps éreyapnoe is 
used, as with a personal subject, to mean “made a concession,’ 
“yielded.” apa pépos is rendered by the editors “to one side.” 

The context § 10 also personifies the Cross. It “follows” Jesus 
and two ascending ‘“‘men (dvSpas)”’ that bear Him upward above the 
heavens, and it replies “Yea,” ee the question “Hast thou preached 
to them that sleep [in death] ?’ 

See below, p. 669, n. 1, for a personification of the Well in Numbers 
(xxi. 17) “Spring up, O well’ and for traditions about the “rolling”’ 
of the stone, or rock, that contained the “well,” which “followed.” 
Israel in the wilderness. 
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Mark’s use of the word suggests a combination of two 
metaphors (1) the rolling away of a barrier that prevents free 
passage, (2) the rolling wp and vanishing of clouds that prevent 
free vision. The latter recalls Isaiah’s description of the 
wicked as being “rolled [upward] in thick clouds of smokel,” 
and the worldliness of the worldly-minded might be likened to 
such “clouds.” The two metaphors together indicate a hostile 
influence that hinders the soul of man on earth from looking up 
to, and mounting up to, the things in the heaven of heavens. 

In Luke, later on, describing the two disciples journeying 
to Emmaus, we find that, until their hearts were prepared to 
receive the vision of the risen Saviour, not even the presence 
of His bodily form, nor even a prolonged conversation with 
Him, enabled them to discern Him, until ‘‘He took the loaf, 
and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. And their eyes 
were opened and they knew him?.”’ 

This view—that is to say, the assumption of the need of _ 
preparation—accords with Matthew’s account of the “keepers” ~ 
at the grave of Jesus. The Gospel of Peter, it is true, describes 
‘the keepers as seeing, not only two descending figures—de- 
scending and entering the tomb—but also a third, borne on 
their shoulders when they issue from the tomb and ascend to 
heaven®. But Matthew differs. Matthew represents an angel 
as descending and rolling away the stone and inviting the women 
to enter the tomb, and the keepers as being “terrified by the 
fear of him.” But “him” means “the angel*.”” In Matthew, 
the keepers do not see Jesus. Matthew’s whole narrative about 
the “‘keepers” is probably non-historical, but it is less untrue 
to fact than the narrative in the Gospel of Peter. An ancient 
Version of Mark contains a long substitute for, or parallel to, 
the “looking up,” in which “angels” are described as “‘ descend- 
ing from heaven,” and others “rising in brightness,” and then 





1 See above, p. 664, n. I, 

2 Lk. xxiv. 30—31. 

® See Evang. Petr. § 10 rpeis av Spas, 
kal oravpov adkoovbodvra adrois. 

4 Mt. xxviii. 2 foll. dyyedos yap Kupiov. ..dmext\uoe.. ov S€ %) cidéa 
avrov....dmd b€ rod PdBou adrod Ever Onoav of rnpodvres.... 


\ \ id A o ¢ ~ 
KQ@l TOUS dvo TOV €va vmopbovvras, 
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“there was light!.” This at all events confirms the view that 
the original on which our Mark was based implied a vision. 

In Mark’s tradition “And having looked up, they behold 
that the stone is rolled-upwards, for it was very great,” it is 
difficult to believe that “for” could imply “‘they could not 
help ‘beholding’ the fact, because of its size.’” Codex D sub- 
stitutes “And they come and find the stone rolled-away,” 
omitting “‘for it was very great.” SS has “ And they were saying 
in themselves ‘Now who hath rolled [away] for us the stone of 
the tomb? Because it was great exceedingly,” and similarly the 
Gospel of Peter “They were saying. .'.‘But who will roll away 
for us also the stone...? For the stone was great, and we 
fear...’*.” In Mark’s previous description of the “rolling-on” 
of the “stone” by Joseph, at the entrance of the tomb, the 
‘text of the parallel Luke omits “rolling,” but D has ‘He 
placed on the tomb a stone that scarce twenty [men] could 
roll?”—which sounds like Homeric poetry. Both Hebrew and 
Aramaic might connect ‘“‘a great stone” with “‘volling” in 
a technical phrase liable to be misunderstood by Greeks. 
In Ezra the only two mentions of “rolling” are in the 
phrase “‘stones of rolling’. In neither instance does the 





1 Mk xvi. 4 (txt) kai dvaBdépara...péyas cpddpa. Codex k 

“Subito autem ad horam tertiam tenebrae diei factae sunt per totum 
orbem terrae et descenderunt de caelis angeli et surgent (? surgentes) 
in claritate uiui di simul ascenderunt cum eo et continuo lux facta 
est. Tunc illae accesserunt ad monimentum et uident reuolutum 
lapidem fuit enim magnus nimis.”’ : 
- Perhaps ‘‘ad horam tertiam” might be intended to mean “‘[up] 
to the third hour,’’ z.e. for as much as three hours, the duration of 
the darkness mentioned in Mk xv. 33. “Rising (surgentes)’’ and 
“ascending (ascenderunt cum eo)” may be a version of thé tradition 
in Evang. Petr. § 10 quoted above. “Lux facta est” agrees with 
Evang. Petr. § 6 rore Wis €haprpe. 

2 Diatess. also transposes. See Burkitt, vol. ii. pp. 241—2. 

8 Lk. xxiii. 53 (D) cae Oevros avrov emeOnxe To pynpero NevHov ov poyss 
ekoon exvdvov, ad ‘‘et posito eo inposuit in monumento lapidem quem ~ 
uix uiginti mouebant.’’ Mdéys does not occur in canon. LXX. Itis 
most frequent in epic poetry. 

4 Ezr. v. 8, vi. 4 (Gesen. 1086 0) bby jax “‘stones of rolling, too 
heavy for carrying.” In Ezr. v. 8, LXX has “elect (ékAexroi) stones x 
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LXX render the word literally. This idiom reveals proba-— 
bilities of plays on the word “stone” in Christian traditions, 
such as we find suggested in the Petrine Epistle’, and 
accumulated in the commentary of Ephrem Syrus on the © 
stone that closed the Lord’s sepulchre?. Even before Christ’s © 








(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 6) and Rashi explains it as “marble,” as also does” 
Walton, Vulg. “impolito.”” The parall. 1 Esdr. vi. 9 has “ polished, ~ 
costly (fvorév wodvredGv) stones.” In Ezr. vi. 4 LXX omits it, © 
having simply \iOwvo. (but A + xparaoi) parall. to 1 Esdr. vi. 24 \vdivev 
EvoTov. 

1 1 Pet. ii. 2—3 “As newborn babes, long ye for the spiritual — 
milk. ..if ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious, unto whom coming, 
a living stone,” is followed by 1b. 6 “ corner-stone, elect, precious,” thus 
rapidly introducing a new metaphor. To Jews “elect stone’”’ might 
suggest Ezra’s “stone of volling.’”’ The rapid transition from the 
metaphor of a rocky fountain for drinking to a vast stone for building — 
becomes explicable on the hypothesis that Peter was familiar with 
Jewish poetic traditions about the “following” Fountain which 
might perhaps be called (Gen. xlix. 24) “the Stone of Israel.” 
“Stone” (jAN) usually \idos, but here rendered (Oxf. Conc.) by LXX ~ 
katicyveas, is quite different in Hebrew from either of the two words 
(yop, Numb. xx. 8 foll., W¥, Exod. xvii. 6) meaning the water-giving 
“rock,” but the LXX renders both yop and \¥ by zérpa, which 
might be interchanged with mérpos and confused with dios. In Is. 
viii. 14 “for (a) a stone (jAaN) of collision and for (b) a rock (yy) of | 
stumbling,”? LX X (quoted in Rom. ix. 33, 1 Pet. ii. 8) has (a) Aides, 
(b) rérpa. Rashi says “8 est {38, 7.e. lapis,” identifying the two 
Hebrew words. 

Rashi, on Gen. xlix. 24 }3N, says that “according to the Kabbala — 
it means 2N and j3,” 7.e. “father and son.” In Ps. cxviii. 22 “the 
stone that the builders rejected,” the Targum has “the child (sry),” 
see Son 3594 c. ¥ 

Comp. Orac. Sibyll. viii. 313 on the “immortal fountain” revealed — 
by the risen Saviour :— 










IIpéros avacrdcews KAnTois apxiv vrodeci~as, 

’"AOavarov mnyyis amodoveduevor [ ? -o1s] Vdarecor 

Tas mporepoy kakias. 

® Ephrem, in his comment on the stone at the Lord’s sepulchre, — 

alludes successively to three “stones” of O.T. in the following: — 
“Lapis positus est ad ostium sepulchri, lapis ad lapidem, ut lapis — 
custodiret (Ps. cxvill. 22) lapidem, quem rejecerunt aedificantes. © 
Lapis, qui manibus apprehendebatur, appositum (sic) est, ut . 
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birth it is probable that traditions about ‘‘the rolling stone of 
Miriam (i.e. of Mary)” were current in Jewish poetry and were 
in Paul’s mind when he wrote that Israel “drank from a spiritual 
rock that followed them: and the rock was Christl.” — 

John, by substituting “‘taken-away” for ‘“‘rolled-upward” 
or “‘rolled-away,’’ puts aside Synoptic variations as to the 
“rolling” of “the stone.’ But he curiously introduces another 
kind of “rolling” altogether, in connection, not with the stone 
outside the grave, but with the “napkin” about Christ’s head, 
inside the grave, which he describes as “rolled up’’ or “wrapped 
up,’ in a place by itself. This is important enough to deserve 
separate consideration. 





includeret illum lapidem, qui (Dan. li. 45) sine manu excisus est. 
Lapis, super quem angelus sedit, appositus est, ut illum lapidem 
includeret, quem (Gen. xxviii. 11) Jacob sub capite suo posuit....’’ 

Gen. vy. (on Gen. xxix. 3) gives several interpretations of the 
“stone”? at Jacob’s well, mostly good, e.g. the Sanhedrin, the 
Shechinah, the Merit of the Patriarchs, but one bad, the Evil 
Impulse. 

1 ¢ Cor. x. 4 @mwvov yap éx mvevparixns axodovOovons mérpas* 1) métpa 
dé Hy 6 Xpuords. It is hardly possible to believe that Paul could have 
inserted ‘following’ so abruptly unless he was aware of some 
tradition like that in Onkelos (Numb. xxi. 17 foll.) about the well 
that was as it were personified in the appeal “Spring up, O well” :— 
(Indices to Diatessavica p. li) “In the wilderness was 1t [7.e. the 
Well] given to them (Heb. Mattanah); and from [the time] that it was 
given to them (Heb. from Mattanah) it descended along with them 
to the rivers (Heb. to Nahaliel).’”’ The LXX avoids the personification 
_ by rendering by “spring up,” as if it were Sy, “upon,” emi trod ppéaros. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Paul insisted on the Jewish poetical 
version as literally true. But he uses it in order to insist that the 
“ following rock”’ is a spiritual one. The emphasis is on “spiritual,”’ 
as if he wrote “‘A following rock,’ if you like to use the language of 
our Jewish songs, but in any case, a spiritual rock.” 

Wetstein (on 1 Cor. x. 4), besides many other passages describing 
Miriam’s well as walking or moving, quotes Numb. v. (on Numb. i. 1, 
Wii. p. 3) in which it is described as “rolling” :—“Quomodo com- 
paratus fuit illi puteus? Fuit sicut petra, sicut alveus apum et 
globosus: et volutavit se, et ivit cum ipsis in itineribus ipsorum.” 
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-§ 5. “Rolled up in a place by itself,” im John* 

The Greek, more literally rendered, means “Apart, rolled | 
up [and cast] into one place®.’’ It implies, 1st, separation, 
and, rolling up into a compact form, 3rd, relegation (‘‘to one | 
place”) capable of implying a kind of imprisonment or con- : 
straint. The only instance in Scripture of the rolling up of a_ 
covering into a compact form occurs where Elijah “took his 
mantle and wrapped it together and smote the waters” of 
Jordan, so that they were “divided,” and the prophet “went — 
over on dry ground®.” This action of Elijah is connected in 
Jewish Midrash with the act of God who “‘bound the waters | 
in his garment”; and the cleaving of the waters of the Jordan 
by Elijah is mentioned along with the cleaving of the waters 
‘of the Red Sea by Moses*. And these actions point back to the 
original cleaving of the waters in the Creation, where God says, 
“Let the waters...be gathered together unto one place and let 
the dry land appear®.” The waters are regarded in Jewish 








1 Jn xx. 7 kai Gewpet ra dddma Keipeva, kal rd covddpioy 6 Fv emt ras 
a > * > \ a 36 , 7 > \ ‘ > z > 
Kepadns avTov, ov peTa TOV OOoviwy KElwevoyv, GAA yawpis evTeTuALypévon eis 


Ee 


éva TOoTov. 

2 “Into one place’’ occurs, in O.T., about (Gen. i. 9) the gathering 
of the waters (LXX ‘‘into one congregation’’), Eccles. iii. 20, vi. 6 
the dead (‘‘all go to one place’’). Origen (on Gen. i. 9) regards the 
waters as a covering that we are to “cast off from us.”’ 

* 2 K. il. 8 “wrapped it together (ciAycev).”’ Eiteiy occurs only 
four times altogether in LXX (Oxf. Conc.), and thrice with vw.r. 
Mk xv. 46 <veidnoey is represented in Evang. Petr. § 6 by eiAnce. 

4 See Numb. r. (Wi. pp. 292—3) quoting Prov. xxx. 4 “who 
bindeth the waters in (3) his (dt. a) garment’’ ris auvéotpevper vdop 
év inatig; Theod. évédqoev. The answer is (1) God (Job xxvi. 8), — 
(2) Elijah (2 K. ii. 8), (3) Moses (Exod. xv. 8 “The floods stood 
upright as a heap... ”’) and sim. Prov. r. (on Prov. xxx. 4), etc. | 

® Gen. i. 9. R. Eliezer represents God as saying (Mechilt. on — 
Exod. xiv. 15, Wii. p. 93) “If I made the sea dry land for the first : 
man, who was but one (Gen. i. 9), should I not make dry land for the 
people of the holy ones...?” Comp. Pirké de R. Eliezer (ed. 
Friedlander, p. 330) “On the day when He said (Gen. i. 9) Let the 
waters..., on that very day were the waters [i.e. of the Red Sea] 
congealed, and they were made into twelve valleys, corresponding 
to the twelve tribes....” 
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tradition as rebellious, desiring to “turn again and cover the 
earth’.”” Rashi says that the “one place” into.which they are 
“gathered” is ‘the ocean?.”” This was believed to encircle 
the world, and Josephus implies the encircling when he describes 
the Creation®. Norinus here attaches to the Johannine soudarion, 
or face-cloth, an epithet meaning “‘rolled into itself” which he 
elsewhere attaches to “Ocean?#.”’ . 

It may be added that*the same passage in Proverbs that 
asks “Who hath bound the waters in a garment?” asks also 
“Who hath ascended up into the heaven and descended?” 
This all early Christians would naturally apply (as Jerome 
does) to the death and resurrection of Christ. Elijah did not 
“bind” the waters “‘into” a garment. But the same Hebrew 
preposition that means “in,” or “into,” is also regularly used 
to mean “with” or “by means of.’ Playing on this double 
meaning, Jews might say that Elijah, by means of his garment— 
like Moses by means of his rod—bound or constrained the 
waters of the Jordan to part asunder and make a path for him, 
that he might go onward to the place where he was to ascend 
to heaven. 

Similarly Christians might regard Jesus as ‘“‘ wrapping 
up”’ into a compact form the covering that had been placed 
on His face, that He might smite therewith the waters of 
Death and constrain them to let Him pass across to preach 
‘the Gospel to the spirits imprisoned in Sheol. We must not 
be surprised if here in the Fourth Gospel, as often in the 
Prophets, there is a mixture of metaphors that are not quite 
consistent. The face-cloth is regarded in two aspects, first, 
and directly, as the discarded “covering,’’ the “waters” of 





1 Ps. civ. 9, comp. Rev. xxi. 1 “and the sea is no more,” as an 
illustration of Jewish thought in general about the sea, as a disorderly 
element. 

2 Rashi on Gen. i. 9 “.congregavit illas [7.e. aquas] in Oceano.” 

8 Joseph. Ant. i. 1. I tornoe tiv yay dvaxéas mepi avryy THY @adaccar, 
comp. Clem. Alex. 784. 

4 See Steph. Thes. quoting nearly 30 instances of avroéAiKros in 
Nonnus and none from any earlier author. The first is from Dion. 


i. 495 orépos avroéhuxrov...’Qkeavoy.... 
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death and darkness, gathered “‘into one place’’; but secondly, 
and indirectly, as the garment of Elijah that is rolled into 
a rod of power and constrains the waters “into one place.”’ 

This view of the rolling away of the face-cloth “into one 
place’’—as being equivalent to ‘‘ rolling up out of the way,” or 
‘‘ destroying ’’—may be illustrated by Isaiah’s prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of “the veil that is spread over all 
nations,” which is connected with a swallowing up of death :— 
“He will destroy (4. swallow up) in this mountain the face 
of the covering that is cast over all peoples, and the veil that 
ts spread over all nations; he hath swallowed up death for 
ever, and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces; and the reproach of his people shall he take away 
from off all the earth.” When the face-cloth, or ‘‘napkin,” 
was placed on the face of Christ, Death seemed to have triumphed 
visibly and materially over the Prince of Life, casting “‘a veil 
over all nations,’’ while thus “covering” the countenance of 
their Saviour. Death, it might be said, had “swallowed up” 
life for ever, bringing “‘tears”’ for all faces, and riveting on man- 
kind the “reproach” of having fallen from their Creator’s image 
into the likeness of Satan. But by the Resurrection, all this 
was reversed. Death, the swallower, was itself ‘swallowed 
up.” And as, by the hand of the first Jesus, God “‘rolled away 
the reproach of Egypt” for the first Israel in Gilgal?, so, by the 
second Jesus, God typically volled away from the second Israel 
the reproach of being bondsmen to Egyptian darkness and sin— 
rolling away the covering or veil from the Saviour’s face and 
casting it aside, “apart, into one place.’’ Then, after no long 
interval, the Saviour typically fulfilled the second part of 
Isaiah’s prophecy when He ‘“‘wiped away tears” from the face 
of sorrowing humanity personified in Mary Magdalene, 





1 Is. xxv. 7—8, comp. 2 Cor. iii. 15, 1 Cor. xv. 54. . 

* Josh. v. 9 “And the Lord said unto Joshua, This day have 
I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you. Wherefore the 
name of that place was called Gilgal, unto this day.” : 

3 Jn xx, II—I7. 
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§ 6. 


young-man,” or 


“A young man,” in Mark 
The Hebrew for the Marcan “ 


“vouth,” 


most frequently corresponding to the Greek in the Old Testa- 
ment, and given here by Delitzsch, is almost always in the 





1 Mk xvi. 5—8 
(R.V.) 

(5) And entering 
into the tomb, they 
saw a young man 
sitting on the right 
side, arrayed in a 
white robe; and they 
were amazed. 


(6) And he saith 
unto them, Be not 
amazed: ye seek 
Jesus, the Nazarene, 
which hath been 
crucified: he is risen ; 
he is not here: be- 
hold, the place where 
they laid him! 


(7) But go, tell 
his disciples and 
Peter, He goeth be- 
fore you into Galilee: 
there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto 
you. 


(8) And they went 
out, and fled from 
the tomb; for trem- 
bling and astonish- 
ment had come upon 
them: and they said 
nothing to any one; 


AS Be 


Mt. xxviii. 2—10 
(ReVE) 

(2) ...an angel of 
the Lord...came... 
and: Sateen 

(3) His appear- 
ance was as light- 
ning, and his raiment 
white as snow: 

(4) And for fear 
of him the watchers 
did quake, and be- 
came as dead men. 


(5) And the angel 
answered and_ said 
unto the women, 
Fear not ye: for I 
know that ye seek 
Jesus, which hath 
been crucified. 

(C)menlear iss mot 
here; for he is risen, 
even as he _ said. 
Come, see the place 
where the Lord (many 
anc. auth. where he) 
lay. 


(7) And go quick- 
ly, and tell his dis- 
ciples,. He is risen 
from the dead; and 
lo, he goeth before 
you into Galilee; 
there shall ye see 
him: lo, I have told 

ou. 

(8) And they de- 
parted quickly from 
the tomb with fear 
and great joy, and 
ran to bring his dis- 
ciples word. 

(9) And behold, 
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Lk. xxiv. 3—1I 
(R.V.) 


(3) And they 
entered in, and found 
not the body of the 
Lord Jesus (some anc. 
auth. omit of the 
Lord Jesus). 

(4) And it came 
to pass, while they 
were perplexed there- 
about, behold, two 
men stood by them 
in dazzling apparel: 

(5) And as they 
were affrighted, and 
bowed down their 
faces to the earth, 
they said unto them, 
Why seek ye the 
living (dt. him that 
liveth) among the 
dead ? 

(6) He is not here, 
but is risen (some anc. 
auth. 
risen) : remember | 
how he spake unto 
you when he was yet 
in Galilee, 

(7) Saying that 
the Son of man must 
be delivered up into 
the hands of sinful 
men, and be cruci- 
fied, and the third 
day rise again. . 

(8) And they: re- 
membered his words,’ 

(9) And returned, 
from the tomb (some’ 
anc. auth. om. from 
the tomb), and told 
all these things to 
the eleven, and to sok 
the rest. 
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plural, or used generically as in “youth and greybeard?.” 





Mt xvi. 5—8 
(R.V.) contd. 
for they were afraid. 


Mt. xxviii. 2—10 
(R.V.) contd. 
Jesus met them, say- 
ing, All hail. And 
they came and took 
hold of his feet, and 
worshipped him. 
(10) Then saith 
Jesus unto them, 
Fear not: go tell my 
brethren that they 
depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they 
see me. 


Lk. xxiv. 3—1II 
(R.V.) contd. 


(10) Now they 
were Mary Magda- 
lene, and Joanna, 
and Mary the 
[mother] of James: 
and the other women 
with them told these 
things unto the a- 
postles. 

(rr) And these 
words appeared in 
their sight as idle 
talk; and they dis- 
believed them. 


Jn xx. 11—13, 17—18 (R.V.) (11) But Mary was standing without 


at the tomb weeping: so, as she wept, she stooped and looked into 
the tomb; (12) and she beholdeth two angels in white sitting, one 
at the head, and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
(13) And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith 
unto them, Because.... (17) Jesus saith to her, Touch me not (or, 
Take not hold on me); for I am not yet ascended unto the Father: 
but go unto my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and my God and your God. (18) Mary Magdalene 
cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen the Lord; and [how 
that] he had said these things unto her. 


Mk xvi. 5 


\ > = 

kal ceived Oovoat 
(marg. €Adovcat) eis TO 
prmpetov eidov veaviockov 
KaOnpevov ev Tois Sektois 
mepiBeBAnpevoy oroAny 
Aevany, kal €&e€OapBnOn- 
oap. 


Mt. xxvill. 2—4 
‘ = \ A 
kai ido oeropos 
F 
eyévero péyas: ayyehos 
A , X > 
yap Kupiov xataBas €& 
z 
ovpavov Kal mpocedGav 
> , x re \ 
amekvAuoe TOV Aibov Kat 
‘ a 
exaOnto émave avrov. 
* \ c ’ ’ > a ¢ 
nv Se 7 €id€a avTov ws 
> \ AY x ca 
adotpary Kat -To evdupa 
slo 
avTov evKoY ws yar. 
> A A cal ie > tol 
aro dé trod PoBov avrov 
eceioOnoay ot Tnpovrtes 
kai eyevnOnoay ws vexpoi. 


Lk. xxiv. 3—5 a 

ciceAOovoa dé ovx 
evpov To gama [rou 
kupiov “Inood]]. Kat eyé- 
vero év 7 amropeta Gat 
avtas mepl rovTouv kal 
idovd avdpes Svo éméorn- 
gav avtais ev éaOqre 
dotpantrovon. éupoBav 
O€ yevopéevay avtay Kat 
kAlvovc@y Ta mpdcwmra 
eis THY viv... 


’ \ rl A > 
Jn XX, II—I2 Mapia d€ iorjker mpds TO pynueig Ew Kralovea. os ovy 
be) ‘ a“ Lang 2 - 
exdatey mapexvipev eis TO pynfciov, kal Oewpet Svo ayyéhous év AevKois KabeCo- 
o. ‘ col -~ o \ cal y Lol - 
feevous, Eva mpos TH Kepady Kal Eva mpos Tois wooly, mov eKxeLTO TO O@pa TOU 


‘Inoov. 


1 Neavicxos in LXX = )n2 (37), Wy) (25), and other words less 
frequently. Heb. 1)m2 (Gesen. 1046) means “choice” and hence 


“young man (choice, in the prime of manhood).”’ 


It is never used 


to represent “man” when Heb. mentions “man”’ to describe an angel. 
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This, and its eee fe all the other eee suggest 
that it may be an error. If it is, we naturally look, in such a 
writer as Mark, to see whether it may be an error of conflation, 
v.e, caused by the repetition of some phrase in the context}, 
Now Mark’s context has ‘“‘arrayed in a white robe,” parallel 
to Matthew’s “‘his raiment white as snow,’ and John’s “two 
angels (lit.) om white(s)* sitting,” and it happens that the Hebrew 
for ““young-man”’ is almost identical with the Aramaic for ‘“‘in 
white,’ and the Hebrew for “‘young-men”’ with the Aramaic for 
“in whites.” : 

This is not all. The R.V. margin of Matthew refers to 
Daniel’s description of the Ancient of Days: “His raiment was 
white as snow.” “Snow” does not occur in the New Testament 
except here and in Revelation “his hair white as wool, white as 





1 On conflation, as a characteristic of Mark, see Clue 128 foll., 
145 foll. ; 

2 “White garments,’ Aeveai, are regarded as a bad sign (except 
for “priests” and “slaves of Greeks’’) in dreams by Artemid. ii. 3. 
Aevka d€ ipdria ois iepevou i oe cuppeper kal dovdAos “EAAjvav, Tots de 
dddous Tapaxas onpaiver did TO Tovs ev dxA@ AGREE OTS RE kat SPOUSES 
avOporous Aevkad éxew ipdria. Kemporéxvats d€ dpyiay kal Cus kal d0@ ay 
moAdutehéorepa 7 Ta iuatia, Toro’T@ mAciova. Ov yap mpos epy@ dvTes oi 
avOpero, Kai pdadiota of ras Bavavoous Téxvas éepyatopevor, AevKois iparious 
xpavra. Aovdrors dé ‘Papaiov povors dyabor Trois ed mpacaovar, Tois dé addous 
movnpov. “Edéyxeryap Tous kakos mpdooorras, did Te TO THY aUTHY TOls SeamdTaALs 
@s emi TO mAEioTov éxew eoOjTa emi ToIT@ TO dveip@ ov yivovrar edevOepor, 
eomep of Tov EdAjvav. *Avdpi d€ vorodvte hevka Exew iparia Oavaroy mpoa- 
yopever dia TO TOs amobavovtas ev NevKois expéper Oat. 

Luke uses the phrase by itself about the “two men ”’ in Acts 1. Io 
év éoOnoeot Aeveais, although here he avoids it. He qualifies it in 
the Transfiguration (ix. 29) Nevkds eSaorpdrrov. 

8 “White [robe]” in Biblical Aramaic (Dan. vii. 9. See above, 
p. 14) is (Gesen. 1092 6) 11n, and “in a white [robe]”’ might be 11n2, 
which (see above, p. 674, n. 1) in Heb. = “young man.” The pl. ona 
might mean “in white(s),”’ €v Neveois. (Comp. Bacon’s Essays it. 18 
“Blacks {i.e. black garments] and obsequies.”) Gesen. 3014 also 
gives yn and n “white stuff” in Esth. i..6, viii. 15, Is. xix. 9. 

4 Dan. vii. 9 “His raiment like snow white (>)n)”’ Theod. ro évdupa 
airod doei xvov Aevkdv. But LXX has prob. taken 71n as 7'n “there 
was [to him]”’ i.e. “he had” (see Oxf. Conc. for éyeuv = 1°), and hence 
it has éxav mepiBorny aoei xedva, and omits AevKdv. ‘ 
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snow,’ Hee from ea It can ae i “doubled that 
Matthew wrote with allusion to Daniel. But in Daniel the 
word for “white” is that very same Aramaic word which we 
have been just now considering. The LXX omits or mis- 
renders it, but Theodotion renders it correctly. It may be 
added that in ancient visions or manifestations of angels, like 
those to Abraham, to Lot, and to Manoah and his wife, the 
angels are described by the writer as “men,” or spoken of by 
the beholder as ‘‘men,” but never as “young-men?.”’ These 
facts greatly increase the probability that Mark has here made 
a mistake, as to “ young-man,” avoided by the later Evangelists 
in different ways*. But as to the garments of the visionary 
figures, John agrees with Mark and Matthew, as aie Luke, 
in describing them as “‘ white.”’ 

John also agrees with Mark and Matthew, against Luke, 
in describing the angel or angels as “‘sitting.’’ This posture 
is rarely assigned to angels in Scripture*. It has been suggested 





i Rev.ds 14. 

2 Gen. xviii. 2 “three men,’ addressed by Abraham (2b. 3) as 
“My lord,” or “O Lord,” xviii. 16 “the men looked toward Sodom,” 
xix. 1 ‘and the two angels came to Sodom,” 2b. 10, 12 “the men,” 
ib. 15 “the angels,’ afterwards sometimes. regarded as one, when 
speaking to Lot, and when addressed by Lot, 7b. 17—22 ‘“‘ When they 
had brought them forth, fe said Escape....And Lot said unto them, 
Oh, not so, my Jord (or, O Lord)...And he [i.e. the angel] said unto 
him, See, J have accepted thee...Haste thee...for J cannot do 
anything till thou be come thither.”’ 

3 Evang. Petr. speaks of “a certain young man” thus § 13 «ai 
amedOovoa cipov tov tdhoy jvewypévov Kal mpocedOovoa Tapéxuwav €Kel, 
kal 6p@ow exet Ta veavioxov KabeCopuevoyv pér@ Tod Tahov, wpaiov Kai mept- 
BeBAnpévov orodAnv Aawmporarny. 

This avoids \eveov and retains veavioxos in a kind of apologetic 
phrase “a young man, if he might be so called, or, after a strange 
fashion.”’ See below (p. 681, n. 2) quoting Evang. Petr. §§ 9—10 
dvdpas.. .veavioxo.. . .dvdpas. 

The Acts of Pilate § 13, in its various forms, does not mention the 
Marcan “young man.” It mostly follows Matthew. 

4 See Judg. vi. 11 “And the angel of the Lord came ard sat 
under: the oak,’’ on which there is a comment in Evod. r. (on Exod. 
xvi. 4, Wii. p. 189) saying that the Lord of hosts does His will with 
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that, in John, the two angels “‘sitting in white” are regarded 
as cherubim. But in Scripture the cherubim appear to be 
regarded not as sitting but as flying messengers of mercy 
from the Almighty who “sits on (or, between) them}, 
Chrysostom is perhaps right in saying that “the manner of | 
their sitting,” as well as their sympathetic’ words to Mary, 
invite her to question them?. Origen sees “‘a kind of tropology”’ 


‘in all the parallel passages*. Luke’s description of ‘two men 





the angels: “If He will, He maketh them to sit (Judg. vi. 11) and 
sometimes He maketh them stand (Is. vi, 2 and Zech. iii. 7) and some- 
times they appear in the forms of women (Zech. v. 9), sometimes in 
the forms of men (Gen. xviii. 2) and sometimes He maketh them 
winds (Ps. civ. 4) and sometimes.a fire (ib.).” 

“Sitting” is the attitude of Jesus when expounding Scripture 
(see Hor. Heb. on Mt. xiii. 2 quoting Sof. ix. 15) expressly mentioned 
in Lk. iv. 20 “closed the book...and sat down.” 

1 Gesen. 5006 gives 1173, “cherub,” as (1) the living chariot of 
the Theophanic God Ps. xviil. 10, 2 S. xxii. rr “and he rode upon 
(Sy 3575")) a cherub,” (2) the guards of Eden, (3) the throne of the 
Lord of hosts in the phrase “sitting [on] the cherubim,’’ 1 S. iv, 4 etc. 
It suggests (ib. 501 a) that another form of the cherubim is indicated 
in Is. vi. 2—6 the ‘‘seraphim.’’ They are nowhere represented as 
sitting. 

Levy ii. 3946, who says that 1:73 seems to be a transposition of 
the letters in 2355, particip. pass. of “ride,’’ quotes Suc. 5 b “What 
does 3} mean? R. Abahu said ‘like (3) a youth (37)’”’ (see context). 
The derivation from “child’’ is perhaps assumed in Baba Bathr. 99 a 
“Onkelos the proselyte saith the cherubim ave like children going from 
theiy master,” 1.e. with their faces turned partly toward their master 
and partly toward the way wherein they were to go (see Hor. Heb. 
on Jn xx. 12). 

2 Chrys. on Jn xx. 11 comments on the fact that the two angels 
(in John) say nothing to Mary about “rising again,” but she is 
“sently impelled (jpeua mpohiBatera)” toward the truth by the 
peaceful, bright, and sympathetic aspect of the angels and by 
“the manifestation that they knew what had happened.” Through 
all these things “as through a door that is being opened she was led 
by degrees to the conception of resurrection (did d¢ tovT@y dmavrev 
domep Ovpas dvovyopévns Kara pu pov eis Tov mepl dvagTdceas iyeTo déyov).”’ 

8 Origen Cels. v. 56. He seems to assume that the one “angel 
of the Lord”’ mentioned by Matthew is the same as the ‘‘ young man” 
mentioned by Mark, but leaves us doubtful as to the identity of the 
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'standing-above,”’ or close to, the women somewhat resembles 
the vision in Genesis of ‘three men” who appeared to Abraham 
and (LXX) “‘stood above him}?.” 

As to this last vision it is noteworthy that, though “three 
men” are mentioned, they are addressed by Abraham as one?, 
and this may have a bearing on the passages that describe the 
“two men” in Luke, or “two angels” in John, as speaking to 
the women. It would be contrary to Hebrew Scripture and 
Jewish tradition to insist that the two divine speakers must 
be regarded as uttering the same words simultaneously— _ 
especially in Luke where the utterance is of considerable length. 
“The angel of the Lord” may be regarded as speaking through 
them both®. 





’ 


“two men’”’ in Lk. with the ‘‘two angels’’ in Jn: Oi pev yap avaypa- 
abavres va, rov drroxvdlcavra Tov AiOov dd ToD wynuelov TovTdy hacw etvat- 
of d€ rovs dvo, Tos emtotavras év eoOnTt dotpamtovan Tals yevomevats emt 
pnpetov yuvac€ly, ) rovs OewpynOevras evOov év evxots KabeCouévovs. “Exactov 
b€ rovtav viv mapaderxvivat Svvarov, Kal yeyevnuevor, Kal Sn@riKoy Tivos Eivat 
TpoToAoyias Tis wept TAY mpopatvouev@r Tois THY avaoTacW TOV Adyou Hewpetv 
Tapeonkevacpevois, ov THS Mapovons eoTi mpaypareias, GAka paANov Tév Tov 
evayyeAiov e&nyntikav. 

“A kind of tropology, namely, that which (rjs, so MS, not 
rots) concerns the preliminary manifestations” (Clark “a figurative 
meaning existing in these phenomena’) seems to mean that the 
various aspects of the angels, e.g. triumphant over the stone, youthful, 
brightly shining, sitting, standing-above etc., represent spiritual con- 
ceptions of resurrectional power, preparatory to the vision of the 
risen Saviour Himself. Origen does not say (Mt.) rév droxvXicavra. . 
cai (Mk) xa@qyevov ev rois de&ois, which would identify the angel in 
Matthew with the angel (or ‘“‘ young-man’’) in Mark; yet he seems to 
assume their identity. On the other hand, the repeated article with 
“or” (rods émoravras...i) rods OewpnOévras) May mean that he assumes 
one pair of angels (or ‘‘men’’) in Luke and another in John. 

1 Gen. xviii. 2 (LXX) iorixewav erdve adrod, R.V. ‘stood over 
against him.” Lk. xxiv. 4 éréornoay adrais. 

2 See above, p. 676, n. 2. 

® See Targ. Jer. I on the “three men” in Gen. xviii. 2 foll. (and sim. 
Jer. Il) “It is not possible for a ministering angel to be sent for more 
than one purpose at a time ;—one, then, had come to make known to 
him that Sarah should bear a man-child; one had come to deliver 
Lot; and one to overthrow Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

Later on (Gen. xviii. 10) Jer. I has “And ONE of them said, 
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Why does Matthew describe the angel in the phrase usually 
applied in the Old Testament to God Himself manifested 
in a temporary vision or action on earth, “the angel of the 
Lord?”? It is perhaps intended to rectify Mark’s error as to 
the “young man” by shewing that this “angel” was of the 
highest order and the very representative of the Supreme. 
_ With this there accords the mention of ‘‘his raiment as white 
as snow’’—a characteristic confined in the Old Testament to 
the Ancient of Days, and in the New Testament to Christ as 
seen in the Transfiguration”. 

A word is due to Matthew’s insertion at this point ‘And 
for fear of him [7.2. the angel] the watchers did quake.” Matthew 
has said before, about the soldiers guarding the Cross, “And 
sitting down they watched him there,” and again, “But the 
centurion and those with him watching Jesus.” These uses 
of the word are all peculiar to Matthew, and they suggest that 
they may be all connected with a very difficult, if not incredible 
statement, peculiar to Matthew, that Pilate, at the request of 
the Jews, gave them a “guard” or “watch” (koustédia) to guard 
Christ’s tomb through the night®. The word for “guard” or 
“watch” here used by Delitzsch in all these passages—which is 
indeed the regular Hebrew word for military “guard” or 
“watch”—is used in .the above-quoted Psalm of Watching, 





Returning I will return...,”’ Jer. Il “And He said, Returning I will 
return.’’ Rashisays that the plural is used in narrative (“they ate,”’ 
“they said’’) but the singular “in annunciation, e.g. “He said, I will 
return,” : 

Jer. I introduces the “three men” as “three angels in the re- 
semblance of. men,’ which illustrates the Lucan “two men” as 
parallel to the Johannine “two angels.” 

1 Mt. xxvili. 2 ayyedos Kupiov, A.V. ‘‘the angel (R.V. an angel) of 
the Lord.’’ Possibly R.V.is wrong. See Judg. ii. 1, vi. 11, 22 etc. 
where A.V. “an angel of the Lord,’ LXX dyyedos Kupiov, is altered by ° 
R.V. into “the.” In Mt. xxvii. 2, SS has “the angel of the Lord,” 
although in Mt. i. 20, ii. 13, 19, ithas “an.” In Gen. xvi. 7 foll. LXX 
begins with dyyedos Kupiov but has 6 ayy. Kup. afterwards. But the 
meaning is ‘‘the angel of the Lord”’ from the first. 

2 See above, p. 14. 8 Mt. xxviii. 4. 

4 Mt. xxvii. 36, 54. 5 Mt. xxvii. 65. 
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the De Profundis, as follows: ‘‘My soul [looketh] for the Lord, 
more than [those] watching for (or, till) the morning, [yea, more 
than] [those] watching for (or, till) the morning?.” 

The LXX (“from the morning watch till night”) has missed 
the meaning and led early Christian writers astray. But 
Aquila renders it correctly by the word regularly used in Greek 
to mean military “guarding.” This Psalm has been found 
above to explain Mark’s ‘‘bought spices” for the Lord, as 
meaning “‘waited” for the Lord?. We may now use it again 
to explain Matthew’s story about the “watch” or “guard.” 
It appears to be no fiction, but misinterpretation, which 
amplified into an expanded tale—as Jewish Targums often do 
amplify—some simple poetic statement, such as “‘The women 
waited for the Lord more than those watching for (or, ttl) the 
morning, yea, more than those watching for (or till) the morning?.”’ 
Early Christians, applying these words, after the manner of 
Justin Martyr, as Messianic prediction, exactly and literally to 
_ the women waiting for the Lord at His tomb on the morning of 
His resurrection, would naturally ask ‘“‘But how about “those 
watching for (o7, till) the morning’? Were there any persons 
definitely appointed to watch? If so, who appointed them? 
And why? And what did they see?” Then they would 
answer their own questions by supplying details. Those, 
watching for (or, till) the morning were placed there by the 
Jews. They were terrified and “became as dead men,” but 
they saw no Saviour. Only the women saw Him‘. 





1 Ps. cxxx. 6, Field has ‘“‘plus quam vigiles [expectant] tempus 
matutinum, vigilantes usque ad tempus matutinum.’’ But the Heb. 
prep. S is the same in both clauses, i.e. “to” or ‘for,’ LXX dws 
purakns mpwias péype vuxros, Aq. ard hudaccdvty tiv mpwiav.... Heb. 
oy “watch” = dv\doow more than 350 times, and tnpém (Matthew’s 
word) 10 times. See above, p. 661, n. 2, on the first Biblical mention 
of “morning watch,’’ which Rashi connects with ministering angels. 

2 See above, pp. 649—52. 3 Comp. Ps. cxxx. 6. 

4 There is some difference in the Gospels, at this point, as to fearing 
in consequence of the angelic visions. Mark and Luke attribute 
amazement or fear to the women. Matthew describes the “ keepers” 
as ‘‘shaken with fear,’’ while the angel says to the women em- 
phatically “Do not ye (ipeis) fear.” John mentions no fear in anyone. 
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It heat be added that Luke, although he omits the mention 
of “white” apparel in connection with the “two men” that 
“stand-close-to (or, above)” the women in his Gospel, inserts 
it in the Acts in connection with “two men” that “stand-by ” 
the apostles when Jesus is taken from their sight4. And the 
Gospel of Peter describes “two men” as descending and 
“standing-close-to (or, above)” the tomb, and entering in, and 
then “three men issuing, and the two supporting the One, and 
a Cross following?,”’ 

This, like Matthew’s narrative of the guards keeping the 
tomb, is not to be dismissed as mere fiction. The ‘“‘stone” is 
regarded as an enemy and the Messiah as triumphing over it. 
The Jews and the Gentiles combine to imprison Him. The 
Lord sends down His angels to fulfil His promise to His Anointed : 
“He shall give his angels charge over thee,...they shall bear 
_ thee up in their hands...lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone’,”’ 


SF: in Mark* 


Mark’s use of this word has been discussed in a previous 
volume, and it has been maintained that the original name was 


“The Nazarene,” 





PEeNCtS i. TO. 

2 Evang. Petry. § 9 Kat eidov dvorybévtas Tovs ovpavovs Kai dvo avdpas 
katehOovras €xetOe, Todd éyyos €xovras, kal éemiocravtas TH Tap@: o S€ Aidos 
exeivos 6 BeBAnpévos emi TH Odpa ad’ Eavtod kudtobels emexSpnoE Tapa pépos: 
kal 0 Tahos jvolyn, Kal auorepor of veaviokor ciajAOov.... § 10 opdow 
e€ehOovras amd tov tahov tpeis avdpas, Kai rovs Ovo Tov Eva vropbobrras, Kal 
o@ravpoy adkodovOodvvra avrots. 

Note that the writer calls the angels, dvdpes,... veaviokot,.. .dvdpes. 

Evang. Petr. §§ 6—8 relates that the stone is rolled to the grave 
not by Joseph but by the elders and scribes along with the soldiers. 

3 Ps. xci. 11—12, comp. Mt. iv. 6, Lk. iv. ro—11. The fact that 
these words are quoted by Satan does not prove that. all Christians 
would regard them as untrue or (like Jerome) as inapplicable to the 
Messiah, See p. 726. 


4 Mk xvi. 6 


0 O€ Aéyer adrais 
M7 éxGapBe toe: "Inoody 
(nreire Tov Na¢apnvov 
TOV eoraupapevoy n- 
yépOn, ovK éotw ade: 


Mt. xxviii. Su) 

amokpieis O€ 6 ay- 
yeos eimev rais yuvargiv 
My poBetorde v dpeis, ot0a 
yap ore “Incodv roy 
€oravpmpevoy (nreire: 
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“ Nazoraean,’ meaning the Nétzer, i.e. shoot, or sprout, the 
shoot from the root of. Jesse, predicted by Isaiah, where the 
LXX calls it a “flower” thus, “A flower from the root. shall 
ascend (but Heb. lit. bear fruit)1.”” The Targum paraphrases 
‘a shoot out of his roots” as “Messiah from his (Jesse’s| son’s 
sons.” But Isaiah also uses the term in a bad sense, speaking 
of “a nétzer of abomination®.”” And Sanhedrin contains an 
anti-Christian story about a heretic named Nétzer, who 
pleaded for his life, saying that he was the (good) “‘nétzer” in 
the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, but received the reply that he 
was the (bad) “nétzer” in the fourteenth chapter—‘“an 
abominable nétzer” (LX X nekros, ‘‘corpse”’)?. Other traditions 
indicate that Jews spoke of Christianity in a bad sense as “the 
kingdom of Ben Nétzer*.”” Though late, they point back to an 
earlier period when the Jews would read Nétzey into the term 
‘““Nazoraean’”’—some for good and some for ill, and some in 
a state of suspense, as perhaps when Paul heard the words 
“Tam Jesus, the Nétzer, whom thou art persecuting?.”’ 





Mk xvi. 6 Mt. xxviii. 5—6 Lk. xxiv. 5—6a 
contd. contd. contd. 
ide 6 romos dmov €Onkay ovK oTw de, Hyépbn Tov vexpaov; [ovK eoTw 
aurop. yap kaOds eimev’ Sette ade, adda HyepOn.]] 
Were tov tomov Sov : 
EKELTO. 


Comp. Evang. Petr. § 13 doris en avrais Ti #AOare; riva Cyteire; wy 
Tov oravpwbévra éxeivov; avéorn kai dwpAOev: ei S€ pr) TioTEVETE, Tapakv\are 
kai Were Tov Tomov evOa Exeito, oT OvK eaTW* avéaTn yap kal amndOev exe Oey 
ameoraAn. 

1 See Beginning pp. 309—50 “Nazarene and Nazoraean,”’ and 
Pp. 325 quoting Is. xi. I. : 

2 Is. xiv. 19 “cast_forth from thy sepulchre like an abominable 
nétzer (83), LXX ws vexpos ¢BdSekvypévos. Rashi says that the Rabbis 
regarded this as referring to Nebuchadnezzar, whose body was taken 
out of his grave and destroyed lest he should come to life again. 
Aq. renders \¥3 by iyop, Sym. éxrpepa. 

3 See Beginning pp. 318, 327 quoting Sanhedr. 43 a. : 

4 See Levy i. 240 a on ‘“‘ Ben Nezar,” and Hor. Heb. i. 337—8 on 
“ Ben Nezey’’—quoting several traditions, including Gen. 7. (on Gen. 


Xxxli, 11, Wi. p. 374) which refers to Esau, and to the horn in 
Dan. vii. 8. 


5 Acts xxii. 8. 
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“Nétzer,” when ‘‘Nazoraean” became identified with 
“Nazarene” (in the sense of “a man from Nazara”’), would 
naturally be omitted by later Evangelists. And Mark himself 
might feel that it required some addition to explain its double 
meaning. To Christians it implied ‘shooting up” or “‘ascend- 
ing” to life and life-giving action. To Jews it had begun to 
imply death, and disgraceful death. Such a death would be 
that by “hanging on a tree,” or crucifying. Mark (followed 
by Matthew) inserts here ‘“‘the crucified’; but the Syriac for 
this word is one that in Aramaic means not only “crucified” 
but also “lifted up!.” Luke, placing after “living’”’ the word 
used by Isaiah (LX X nekros, “corpse’’) to express the ‘“‘nétzer of 
abomination,” perhaps conceals an original contrast between 
the dead nétzer of abomination and the living Nétzer of 
Righteousness :—‘‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 

Perhaps the original was shorter than the text now extant 
in any of the Synoptists. Angels in Hebrew Scripture do not 
as arule make long speeches. In an empty tomb angelic gesture 
might express what had befallen its tenant. 


§ 8. “He is not here?” 


The Synoptists all agree as to the words “He 1s not here,” 
but they differ as:to the order in which they place “He ts 
visen.” Also Luke omits the invitation of the women by the 
angels to come and see the place where Jesus lay. Going back 
to Biblical instances of the phrase “‘he ts not,” meaning “he has 
disappeared,” we find that the renderings of it in the Targums 
and LXX shew considerable variations. The first relates to 
Enoch concerning whom the Scripture says “He was not, for 
God took him’.” But the LXX has “He was not found,” as . 





1 Mk xvi. 6 (SS and Pesh.) 4p, on which see Levy Ch. i. 229 a, 
and also Joh. Gr. 2642 on ‘lifted up’’=‘‘ crucified.” 

2 In Mark, the negative “He is not here’’ might seem an anti- 
climax coming after “He is risen.” Matthew and Luke put the 
negative first, and Luke prefixes a reproach for seeking the living 
with the dead. For the Greek text see above, p. 681, Nn. 4. 

3 Gen. v. 24 “and he was not (\98))” Kai ody qipioxero. On 
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elsewhere!. The Epistle to the Hebrews quotes it as 
found” and Philo comments on it?. Perhaps Luke alludes to 
it in his contextual use of the word to describe what the women 
did, and did not, “find’.” The Jerusalem Targum on Genesis 
has “He was not with the inhabitants of the earth, for he was 
withdrawn and he ascended,’’ where ‘“‘ascended,”’ in conjunction 


with ‘“‘he was not,’ suggests a resemblance to the above-quoted ~ 


tradition of the Gospel of Peter “He is not, for He hath arisen 
and departed thither [Jit. there] whence He was sent*.”’ 

The next ‘point to note is that the word rendered “ here’ 
(“he is not here”) as used in LXX, sometimes corresponds to 
a Hebrew word meaning “hither,” but with similar consonants 
to those of the Hebrew “behold®.” The Semitic “He is not. 
Behold!” might therefore be rendered in Greek by some as 
(1) “He is not here.’’ This would be very natural for those who 
did not understand the Hebrew absolute use of “He 7s not.” 
Others might render it literally (2) “He is not. Behold!”” Mark 
and Matthew appear to have combined these two renderings, 


? 





this use of }" see Gesen. 34 a. Gen. ii. 5 (‘‘there was not a man to 
till the ground ’’) somewhat differs. 

1 Ps. xxxvii. ro “et adhuc paululum et nom [es] (})s}) impius, 
et advertes super locum ejus et om [est] ipse (13)8)),”” LXX cat od py 
bmdpén...kat ov py evpns: also Gen. xxxvii. 29, “Joseph was not (js) 
in the pit,” ody épa (al. exempl. cdpe) ror "I. €v TO AdkK. 

2 Heb. xi. 5, see Philo iis 3—4, ii. 411, and Quaest. Gen. ad loc. 
where he mentions Enoch with Moses and Elijah as “ascending.” 

3 Lk, xxiv. 2, 3, 23, 24 has four instances of “finding” or “not 
finding’ in connection with the tomb of Jesus. Evpicxw does not 
occur in parall. Mk-Mt. 

4 Evang. Petr. §13 quoted on p. 682. In tere rov romov evOa exeiro, 
dre ovk €otw, the comma before ér: might well be cancelled: “behold 
the place. ..[how] that he is not [there].’’ Perhaps the writer desires 
to avoid the absolute use of ov« éorw to mean “he has vanished.” 

5 When de in LXX means “hither” it regularly corresponds 
to 73M, See Gesen. 243—4 on 737 meaning “behold!” or “hither” 
according to pointing. The'first instance of d¢ in LXX (Gen. xv. 14) 
eEedevoovra de is a Gk addition for emphasis. In Judg. xvi. 13 
“hitherto (13 TY)” = LXX idov, but A as viv. In 1 S. xx. 21—2 
man, “behold,” occurs thrice and 139, “hither,” once, but LXX 
(Swete’s text) has idov once and 6de thrice. 
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retaining ‘‘here,”’ and adding “‘See!”’ or “Come, see!!”’ Luke ap- 
pears to have adopted the first alone, but possibly contains some 
allusion to the second in his mention of ‘‘not finding’’ the body?. 

Passing to John, we find assigned to the angels no announce- 
ment of any kind and no invitation, nothing but ‘Woman, why 
weepest thour” It is natural to assume that this can have no 
connection with “‘he 1s not here,’ and to explain it by saying 
that John rejected the Synoptic tradition because of its: ill- 
omened nature. “He is not,” in Scripture, is mostly used of 
the lost, or destroyed, meaning “‘ He is perished’’; and even 
when applied to Enoch, it was not explained by all the Jews in 
an entirely good sense*. It might therefore seem better to 
substitute another tradition if others were current. And there 
is a possibility that “weeping” might be confused with “here” in 
some such phrase as ““Why weep?” or ““Why come here?” In 
Zechariah, the Hebrew “should I weep” is represented by LXX 





1 The Heb. pan “‘behold!’’ might imply ‘“‘come hither.’”’ The 
Greek 6Se« would not, without a verb of motion as in Mt. viii. 29. 
Steph. Thes. viii. 1990 quotes Aristoph. Nub. 690 as if ade dedpo meant 
“Hither! This way!’’ but erroneously. ‘Qd¢« might, however, be taken 
thus by some in a context where “‘come”’ was indicated by gesture 

Ae Sce Pp. O84, 1-3: 

3 See Gen. xlii. 13, 36, Ps. xxxvii. 10, Is. xvii. 14, Jerem. xxxi. 15 
etc. On Gen. v. 24 “he [i.e. Enoch] was not,’ Rashi says “He was 

righteous but of a vacillating mind, so that he turned toward evil. 
Therefore God hastened to take him away before his time; and 
hence...‘he was not’—that is to say, in this world, so as to fulfil 
his years.” The LXX paraphrases “he was not” as “he was not 
found,” which resembles Ps. xxxvii. 36 “lo, he was not: yea, I sought 
him but he was not found.” But this Psalm refers to the cutting off 
of the wicked by God. Philo ii. 4 explains LXX “he was not found,’’ 
about Enoch, as denoting either (1) the casting aside of every vestige 
of the former sinful life, or else (2) that Enoch’s new character was 
“‘of a mysterious nature (ducciperoy pice).”’ Comp. Philo ii. 411, 
where Enoch’s career is referred to as “the struggles of repentance 
(rods THs peravolas dyavas),’’ and Origen (Comm. Rom. v. 1, Lomm. vi. 
330) ‘““mortem...abjecit per poenitentiam.’’ Onkelos says of Enoch 
“He was not, for the Lord did not cause him to die,’’ Jer. Targ. “ He 
was not with the sojourners of the earth; for he was withdrawn, and 
he ascended to the firmament by the Word before the Lord, and his 
name was called Metatron, the Great Scribe.” 
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“‘hath-come-in here.” The error of the LXX is explained by 
a similarity between the letters constituting the two phrases in 
Hebrew; and it should be added that the Aramaic Targum 
has practically the same word as the Hebrew for “weep,” So 
that in Aramaic as well as in Hebrew a form of “‘weep” might 
be confused with “‘here.’”’ Mark may have wrongly interpreted 
‘weep,’ or John may have wrongly interpreted “here.” 

There would still remain the apparent discrepancy of the 
negation in the Synoptic “He is not” from the Johannine 
interrogative ““Why weepest thou?” The latter, however, 
though it does not contain a direct negative, may be said to 
imply one, since ““Why weepest thou?” in this context, might 
easily imply “‘ There ts no [just cause for] weeping.” It is true 
that the Johannine angels do not add a word to shew that 
their question does mean this and does not mean “‘What is 
the cause of thy weeping?” But, as Chrysostom says, the 
attitude of the angels implies a peaceful knowledge that all is 
well. Taken in their setting, the words in John may recall 
the words in Milton’s Samson Agonistes “‘ Nothing is here for 
tears.”” John might regard the grave of Jesus as the scene not 
of His defeat, but of a victory achieved by dying. It would be 
a contrast to the sad Hebrew story of the birth of Ichabod, in 





1 Zech. vil. 3 “should-I-weep (N33NN)” civehnrvOev Sde, Targ. 
*24Nn. LXX, as often, (1) does not render the interrogative mn by 
a Gk particle, (2) takes 18 as from N13, <ioépxona, (3) takes 73 as 
“heve.”’ In Heb, (Gesen. 462 a) n3 mostly means “thus” and rarely 
“here.” But Heb. m8, “here,” is regularly rendered by Aram. n>, 
or Nan, “here”; and (Levy Ch.~i..97a@) Aram, ND3 = Heby 733; 
“weep.” Ini K, xix. 9, 13 “What doest thou here?” the Targ. has 
ND J? MD? In Heb. “What do ye (fem.) here?” there would not be 
the same juxtaposition of 5, but still the Semitic idiom “what (Jit.) 
[is there] to thee heve?”’ indicates possibilities of confusion between 
“herve” and “weep” in passing from Hebrew, or Aramaic, or from 
both, into Greek. 

Some short and obscure Semitic idiom seems best adapted to 
explain the Synoptic variations and especially the rebuke contained 
in Lk. “Why seek ye the living among the dead?”’ which may be an 
emphatic paraphrase of “heve’’ meaning “What do ye here, in this . 
most unfit place?” 

* Milton, S. A.1.1721 “ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail.” 
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giving birth to whom his dying mother said “Where is [our 
vanished] glory?” and called him “‘Where-glory!?” So here 
the angels may be supposed to mean “Where is weeping?” 
Some may be even tempted to think that John has preserved 
the original, which has been misinterpreted by Mark; but even 
those who cannot think this may find in the facts alleged above 
just reason for concluding that John has not invented his 
tradition?. 


§ 9. “See [thou], [here is] the place,’ in Mark® 


“ Place,’ in Hebrew, has often very sacred associations and 
may mean the Place, or House, of God, or even in later Hebrew, 





{ 


Bip eg Mae 

2 See Ephrem on the reasons for hastening Christ’s resurrection 
lest “the sons of the right hand” should be brought to despair 
(p. 267) “Quam ob causam praeveniendo mentes eorum confortavit, 
ne conturbarentur, quoniam, ut aiunt, nec filii dextrae continuo 
sperabant eum ex sepulcro exiturum esse.” 

“Son of the right hand,’ Benjamin, is contrasted with “Son of 
my sorrow,” Benoni, the name given to the babe by the dying 
Rachel. Comp. Jn xvi. 21, where the thoughts of sorrow and joy 
are illustrated by the metaphor of a woman in travail, and applied 
to Christ’s death and resurrection. 

3 Mk xvi. 6 ide, 6 rémos drov €Onxav airév, Mt. xxviii. 6 dere, idere 
Tov TOmov Omov exetro, Codex 1D; in Mk, has evdete exes Tomov avtov omov 
eOnxay auto, SS, and k, “ecce locus illius ubi fuit positus,”’ Corb. 
“videte, ecce locum ejus ubi positus erat.” 

The corrupt “his place” resembles Clem. Rom. § 5 Iérpov és... 
émopevOn eis Tov derhouevov Témov THs OdEns.. Taos. . eis TOV GyLov TOToV 
éropevOn... (on which and other early uses of réwos in connection 
with a martyr’s death, see Lightf.). It would be appropriate where 
it meant “‘his [due] place,’’ 7.e. heaven, but quite inappropriate here. 

In Mk, ide may be used as ecce, without necessarily presupposing 
“thou,” but, being ambiguous, it might be corrected in Mt. to idere. 
Evang. Petr. § 13 has riva (nreire; py Tov oTavpobévra éxeivoy; avéarn 
kal dnndOev’ ef S€ pi) muorevere, Tapakvare Kal Were tov Tomov evOa 
Zcevro, Ore ok €oTw: avéoTn yap Kal amndOev exet 60ev dmeotdAn. This 
implies—contrary to usual Christian tradition—that Jesus had 
already ascended to the Father in heaven. And so Aphr. Hom. 20 
“He is risen and gone away to Him that sent Him.” But, if so, 
what time is to be assigned to the descent into Sheol and the 
preaching to the spirits there? 
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God Himself (since God may be_regarded as His own PLACE)?. 
It is a noun md-koum, derived from the Hebrew khoum meaning 
“arise” or “stand,’’ and means literally standing-place?. The 
word koum is used in the context “He 7s msen*.”” But the 
parallel Matthew, in SS, instead of the usual Aramaic word 
corresponding to the sacred place mda-koum, has a word (supposed 
by some to be derived from Greek) meaning “‘veceptacle+.” 

Matthew may perhaps mean “ You must not regard it as 
Christ’s ‘grave.’ It was merely a temporary receptacle of His 
body where He lay® for a short time till He descended into Sheol, 
and then, returning on the morning of the third day, manifested 
Himself to the women. Mark implied this temporariness when 
he wrote, ‘See, the place where they put Him.’ But it would 
be more seemly to say ‘put His body’ or else ‘He lay.’”” This 
would be in accordance with the usage of Matthew elsewhere; 
he only once uses “put” concerning the burial, and then about 
“the body,” where the parallel Mark has “‘him®.” 

Luke sets aside discrimination of this kind by a paraphrase 
of his own, not mentioning “place,” but implying that the 
women are searching for their Lord in the wrong place. He 
seems to mean “The Lord Jesus is the Living One, and ye are 
seeking Him in the home of the dead.” Previously Luke has 
followed Mark in saying that Joseph “put him?” in a grave, 
and Matthew in saying that the women beheld “how his body 





1 See Son on “ Place” 3101 a, 3378 a, 3587, 3589a. On Gen. xxviii. 
11 “the Place,” Gen. r. asks “Why is God called ‘ Place’ ?”’ 

2 Gesen. 879 b. 

8 So Delitzsch and SS, op (from op) for jyép6n, and Delitzsch 
DIpd for rézros. 

* Mt. xxviii. 6 (SS) Nn514 for which Levy Ca. i. 164 6 (but not 
Krauss) suggests a Greek origin, doxetov. In Mk, SS has the reco 
Aram. (nN (for Heb. ppp). 

®* Mt. xxviii. 6 éxevro, Del. 23¥. This = Heb. sleep, occasionally 
used of “sleeping in death” (Gesen. 1012). Del. also has the causative 
in Mk. xvi. 6 “caused to sleep,”’ but SS has, in both, a form of DID 
the equivalent of ri@nuc, opie ; 

° Mt. xxvii. 60 €Onxev airé is parall. to Mk xy. 46, Lk. xxiii. 53, 
€Onxev avrév, but riOynue does not recur in Mt. as parall. to Mk xv. 47, 
Xvi. 6. LK exih. 53, 
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was (l1t.) put}.” But now in recording the message of the 
angels he discards the distinctions between ‘“‘being put” or 
“buried,” or “lying [in the grave]”’ in order to emphasize the 
thought of a rebuke for seeking Jesus where He ought not to 
be sought. , 

John follows. and emphasizes, after a fashion, Mark’s 
peculiar tradition about “putting” Jesus, but not apparently 
Mark’s and Matthew’s tradition about “place.” The emphasis 
on “‘putting” verges, perhaps, on irony. It is the act of Joseph 
and Nicodemus, who are described as ‘putting Jesus”—in 
haste, and only as a temporary expedient, but, as it seemed, 
firmly bound under the restraint of the grave-clothes*. After- 
wards “‘putting” is repeatedly mentioned by Mary Magdalene 
in expressing her alarm lest Jesus had been “‘ put” somewhere 
by enemies®. . 
As regards “place,” we might perhaps have expected that 
John would have expanded the Marcan tradition by a contrast 
between Christ’s unreal “place” in the grave and His real 
“place” in heaven. But this he could not do consistently 
“with the words that he assigns to Jesus in the context: “I am 
not yet ascended unto the Father*.”’ He not only abstains 
from using the word “place” where it might have been expected 
(‘two angels. . . [7m the place] where the body of Jesus had lain®’’) 





1 Lk. xxiii. 55. 

2 Jn xix. 42 “There then, because of the Jews’ Preparation... 
they put Jesus.”” On the restraint implied by the grave-clothes, 
see Chrys. ad loc. i 

3 Jn xx. 2 “They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, and 
we know not where they have put him,” 7b. 13 “I know not where 
they have put him,” 7b. 15 “tell me where thou hast put him,”” The 
repetition appears to be intended to emphasize Mary’s assumption 
that her Master was irrevocably dead and helpless. 

c= | [itl og ype 

5 Comp. Mk xvi. 6 ide, 6 rém0s drov €Onxav airdévy with Mt, xxviii. 6 
iere Tov TOTO Grou éxecto, JX XX. 12 Orrov EketTo TO GHpa Tov "Incod, and 
it will be perceived that a mystic might take Mk (but not Mt.) as 
meaning secondarily and mystically (beneath the primary and 
literal meaning) “Look [up]! [There is] the Place where THEY have 
put him’”—THEY meaning “the angels’”’ (who, according to Evang, 
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but also uses it unexpectedly and with an appearance of super- 
fluousness (lit. “apart wrapped up into one place”). If he did 
this deliberately, not omitting the Marcan word “place,” but 
transposing it, for mystical reasons, to what seemed to him a 
more appropriate context, then it would be an instance of 
Johannine Intervention. But even when ample allowance is 
made for general Johannine allusiveness, this particular allusion 
must be admitted to be doubtful even by those who feel assured 
that some mystical meaning is latent. 

The possibilities of early variation in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek tradition are very great in this special narrative. Great 
also would be the influence of motive, arising out of early dis- 
cussion as to the precise nature of the announcement of the 
Resurrection. Lastly, views as to the precise duration of the 
Descent into Sheol might complicate comments, and might 
modify, in the first place, inferences from the texts of the 
Gospels, and subsequently the texts themselves. It is im- 
possible to say with confidence why the Fourth Gospel did not 
corroborate the Three at least so far as their common tradition 
“He is not here, he is risen.” 

In the preceding section, we arrivedat the conclusion that “he 
is not here” might correspond to the Johannine “‘why weepest 
thou?” but as to “he is risen” we can only say that John for 
some reason prefers to express it dramatically by introducing 
no angel, but the risen Saviour Himself, as announcing His own 
resurrection, risen, and visible, and standing before Mary’s eyes 
—yet unrecognised. Perhaps he meant to suggest to his 





Pet., are seen bearing Jesus upward). The women are at present 
ignorant of this. But Mary Magdalene might be regarded as un- 


consciously expressing the real truth when she says (Jn KOC 2 ee 


“THEY (see p. 95) have taken up (jpav) the Lord out of the tomb.” 

But the ground for this is taken away by Jn when Jesus says 
“T am not yet ascended,’ and then, indefinitely, “I ascend ’’— 
followed by nothing definite, and leaving it doubtful whether the 
Saviour passed to Sheol, or to Paradise (Lk. xxiii. 43), or to both, 
before the Ascension, 

Jn xx. 12 adopts ékerro with Mt., but inserts 76 gua. This makes 
all the difference—not “where Jesus had lain,’’ but only “where the 
body of Jesus had lain.” ° 
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readers that it was after all a small thing for the Lord to have 
“arisen,’’ in the body, unless He had also “arisen” with a 
spiritual presence that breathed itself into the hearts of His 
friends. 


§ 10. “‘And to Peter,’ in Mark} 


There are several passages in the Synoptists where “‘ Peter” 

r “Simon” in one Gospel is parallel to, or added to, “‘those 
with him,” or “the disciples,” or “‘the multitude,” in sucha way 
as to suggest that the name might be confused with one of these 
phrases*. “‘Peter,’’ here in Mark, appears to have been either 
actually a conflation of “disciples,” or else to have been regarded 
as such by Matthew and Luke, both of whom omit it. They 
could hardly have omitted the Marcan saying without some 
substantial reason, for it is explicable as a brief. combination 
of indirect rebuke and encouragement to the penitent apostle, 
“Tell my disciples—and Peter, too, in case he should not venture, 
after his denial, to call himself my disciple*.”” It is possible 





AV VT 7 


> ‘ € / a” 
a\ha Umayere elmare 


Mt. xxvill. 7 


Kal Taxd mopevOeira 


Lk. xxiv. 6 b—7 
punoOnte ws eAdAn- 


TOUS Hadnrais avrov kal 
TO Tléerpp ote Ipoayer 
pas cis THY TadtAaiav: 
eKel avrov oWeo Ge, kabas 


eirare TOUS panrats av- 
Tow OTL "Hyép6n a amo TOY 
veKpav, kal idov mpoayet 
vpas eis thy Tadsdaiay, 


gey vply ere ay ev TH 
Tadwdaia, \éywu tov vidv 
Tov avOpdmov ori Sei 
mapadoOnvar eis xelpas 


exei avtov OWeode: eos 


elie vpir. 
z 
elroy vplv. 


avOperav apyaprodov 
kal oravp@Onvar Kal TH 
Tpitn nuepa dvacrhvat. 

Jn xx. 17 My pov Gnrov, ovrw yap dvaBeBnka mpos Tov watépa’ Topevou 
dé mpos Tovs adeAHous pov Kal eiwé adTois AvaBaivw mpos Tov maTépa pou kal 
marépa vue kal Gedy pov Kal Gedy par. 

2 See Notes ‘2999 (xvii) g—h, quoting the parallels to Mk i. 36, 
Xvi. 7, Jn xviii. 10, xx. 3 ([Lk. xxiv. 12]), Mk App. Brois wepi rov Herpor, 
and Ign. Smyrn. § 3 ire mpds rots mepi Hérpov jAdev. Some com- 
bination of “Simon” with “and those with him” may explain | 
Mk i. 29 “Simon... Andrew... James... John,’’ Mt. viii. 14 “ Peter,” 
Lk. iv. 38 “Simon.”’ In late Heb. \nyw, “those with him,” might be 
confused with pny, “Simon.” 

3 See Cramer, p. 446, on Mk xvi. 7, To dé kar’ e€aiperov 


> Cn f > ~ ei > € a > re iA. € vy 
ElLTEW ONMALVEL AVTALS @S OVX apyvyats avTroocato, a 7) BeTavota 


“Kal T@ 
Ilérp@”’ 
mddw adroy mpooeAddBero, kal Tois Amoarédos émoincey evapiOpsov. Pseudo- 
Jerome says “Et Petvo, Qui se indignum judicat discipulatu, dum 
ter negavit Magistrum. Peccata praeterita non nocent quando non 
placent.’’ Prof. Swete quotes Theophylact to the same effect. 
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that the words in Mark, being detached from their context, 
may have been misunderstood by a very few as meaning that 
the women were to “tell [the news to] His disciples and [tell] 
Peter that he is to go before you to Galilee” —a version of the 
tradition that Peter took the initiative in going to the sea of 
Galilee, such as we find in the Fourth Gospel and in the Gospel of 
Peter!. Such misunderstanding, throwing doubt on the mean- 
ing of the Marcan tradition, might explain Matthew’s and 
Luke’s silence. In any case this is an instance where John 
may be expected to intervene in order to shew that there was, | 
as indicated in Mark’s brief tradition, something exceptional in 
Christ’s utterances to Peter after His resurrection, distinguishing 
Peter from the other Apostles. And the intention to intervene 
would be all the more manifest if it contained clearly and fully 
that combination of rebuke and encouragement which the com- 
mentators quoted below have pointed out in the Marcan phrase. 

John does thus intervene, in a tradition that distinguishes 
Peter from all the other Apostles, combining gentle rebuke 
with the highest encouragement, namely, the promise that the 
disciple who once denied his Master shall henceforth follow Him 
to the end, as a shepherd of His flock during life, and as a par- 
taker of His cross in death?. 





1} Jn xxi. I—3 introduces, after “the sea of Tiberias,”’ a mention of 
“Simon Peter”’ as the first of a group of disciples, taking the initiative 
“T go a-fishing.’”’ Evang. Petry. §§ 13—14 appends to the Marcan 
conclusion (Mk xvi. 8 éuyov...€poBodvro yap) an account of general 
dispersion and departure “homewards”’ (ékaoros eis.rdv oikov adrod), — 
and then a mention of Simon, Andrew, and Levi, as departing to 
“the sea’’—presumably intending the “home” to be Galilee, and 
the “sea” to be the sea of Galilee: Tore ai yuvaixes PoBnbcioa epuyov. 
*Hy b€ reAevraia npépa Tav aQupav, kai modAoi tives €ENpyovto VmoaTpéeporres 
eis Tovs olkovs avtay, THs éoptis mavoauérns. rpeis dé of SHdexa paOnrar 
Tov Kupiou ékhatouey kal eAvTovpeOa- Kai Exagtos AuTovpevos Sia TO TUUBav 
amm\dayn eis Tov oikov adtod. eye S€ Livy Teérpos kai ’Avdpéas 6 adeddos 
pov AaBdvres nudy Ta Kiva amydOauer eis THY Oddacoay’ Kal Hv ody Huiy Aevels 
6 Tov AXdaiov ov [oO] Kupuos.... 

a Jn xxi. 15—22. 
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§ II. “Goeth before you ito Galilee,’ in Mark and 
‘Matthew 


Mark is here referring, through an angel, to the promise 
uttered by Jesus “‘After I am raised up I will go before you 
into Galilee,” a promise contained in Matthew’s parallel to that 
passage but omitted there by Luke?. By adding, here, “as he 
said,”’ Mark shews that he is referring to that past promise: 
“He goeth before you...there shall ye see him—as he said 
unto you.’ Matthew, instead of ‘‘as he said,” has “behold, I 
have said.’ Perhaps Matthew thought that Mark was not 
quite accurate in saying that Jesus had promised anything 
about “‘seeing” (‘‘ye shall see him’’) but only about “rising” 
from the dead. In any case, Matthew inserts ‘“‘as he satd”’ in 
the preceding verse where the parallel Mark does not insert it 
(“He is r1sen, as he said’’), referring (doubtless) to the frequent 
predictions of Jesus that He would be “‘vaised on the third day.” 
These predictions were all uttered in Galilee. 

Matthew is probably in error. His addition “‘ Behold, I have 
said it unto you” is superfluous, while Mark’s “as he said unto 
you’ is appropriate. But Matthew’s error helps us to under- 
stand the parallel in Luke who amplifies Matthew’s suggestion. 
Luke seems to have reasoned thus: ‘In the first place, Mark 
was in error before, when he represented Jesus as saying ‘I will 
go before you into Galtlee,’ and he is in error now in referring 
to those words as a previous promise. Matthew is right in 
supposing that ‘as he said’ refers, not to going before, but to the 
saying ‘he is raised up.’ Now this saying was uttered by Jesus 
in Galilee. In the second place, the word that Mark uses in 
the sense of ‘going before’ is not correctly used’. It happens 


‘ 





1 Mk xvi. 7, Mt. xxviii. 7. 

2 Mk xiv. 28, Mt. xxvi. 32, Lk. xxii. 32 foll. om. 

3 IIpodyw might be said to be “not correctly used,’”’ according to 
Luke’s view, and the usage of Gk literature. Steph. Thes. calls 
attention to pody (vi. 1616) in Mk-Mt. with accus., = “ precede,”’ 
and says the dat. is more usual, but gives no instance of it. Luke 
uses mpodye twa to mean “bring forth” in Acts xii. 6 (W.H. marg.), 
xvi. 30, xvii. 5, xxv. 26, but. mpodyw absol. only in Lk. xviii. 39 
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that a word (ddbar) that means ‘speak’ in Hebrew, means 
‘cause to go’ or ‘guide’ in Aramaic’. Here it means ‘ speak,’ 
but Mark has taken it as meaning ‘guide.’ Thirdly, Mark has 
taken the word that means ‘remember’ or ‘call to mind’ as if it 
meant ‘make mention of,’ ‘remind others®,’ hence inferring 
wrongly that the women were to go and vemind the disciples 
of Christ’s words, whereas the women were only told to 
‘yemember’ them. I shall therefore repeat here the Lord’s 
prediction of ‘rising again,’ as it was uttered ‘in Galilee,’ and 
then render the words of the angel, not ‘Make mention of the 
fact that he goeth before you into Galilee, but ‘Remember the 
saying that he spake unto you in Galilee.’”’ 

But, against this interpretation of Mark’s hypothetical 
original here. it must be noted that Luke makes no attempt 
at an earli-r stage, by paraphrase or otherwise, to explain the 
Marcan promise of Jesus ‘‘I will go before you into Galilee” 
so as to shew how Mark went wrong there. Moreover Luke 
may have been impelled by a desire for consistency to alter 
“‘eoeth before you into Galilee.” For Luke does not relate 
any self-manifestation of the risen Saviour in Galilee*. He 








of mpodyovtes parall. to Mk x. 48 roAXoi, Mt. xx. 31 6 dydos. See note 
above, p. 439, n. 5, on Ign. Rom. §9 xara wodw pe mponyor (not in 
Steph nies). 

1 In Heb, 129 = “speak,” but in. Aramy) -guide=. drives sete. 
Heb. “cause to go” hif. of 76m (used of Jehovah “leading” Israel in 
the wilderness) = Onk. 72 in Lev. xxvi. 13, Deut. viii. 2, 15, xxix. 5. 

2 Heb. 13! may sometimes mean (Gesen. 270 a) “remember, with 
implied mention of, Jerem. xx. 9, xxiii. 36.’’ Also, in Gk, pvnpovetoa = 
“memoro,”’ as well as “memini.”’ 

8 Luke consistently regards Galilee as the scene of the beginning 
of the rudimentary Gospel preached before the gift of the Spirit. 
Tt is in (i. 26) “a city of Galilee” that the mother of Jesus receives 
the Annunciation, and (ii. 4) “from Galilee” that Joseph goes up 
with her to Bethlehem. Luke does not quote (as Mt. iv. 15 does) 
Is. ix. 1 “Galilee of the nations’’—possibly because it contains the 
ambiguous “beyond Jordan,” a phrase that he (Beginning pp. 44, 
109, Joh. Voc. 1813 b) never uses. But he alone records that Jesus 
taught (xxiii. 5) “beginning from Galilee.” Also in the Acts, the 
apostles, witnessing the Ascension, are called (Acts i. 11) ‘“‘men of 
Galilee,” and when they receive the Spirit, and speak with tongues, 
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may therefore be biassed. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Mark is here more correct than Luke. But Jesus may have 
spoken, not exactly of “Galilee,” but of “home,” or of “the 
Father's house.’ Tf so, His words would imply that “rising 
again” (apart from any mention of place) which Luke’s version 
mentions. This has been maintained above; and previous 
volumes of this series have illustrated the Marcan “going 
before” from the Johannine “ going to prepare a place’ for the 
disciples}. 

Another and much more weighty reason for, preferring Mark 
to Luke in this passage is, that Mark seems to point back to the 
old Hebrew belief in a ‘‘meeting-place,”’ or ‘“‘ appointed meeting,”’ 
between Jehovah and Israel, which could not but be in the mind 
of every pious and spiritually minded Jew in the’ first century. 
It was “above the mercy-seat” and is thus described in the 
precept given to Moses for its construction: ‘‘And thou shalt 
put the mercy-seat above upon the ark; and in the ark thou 
shalt put the testimony that I shall give thee. And there I will 
meet with thee and I will commune with thee from above the 
mercy-seat...of all things that I will give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel.”’ 

The Hebrew here is quite different from that which means 


ordinary and casual ‘“‘meeting*.” It implies an appointed 





it is said (Acts ii. 7) “Are not all these that speak Galilaeans?”’ 
But they are to preach the Gospel after receiving the Spirit (Lk. 
xxiv. 47) “beginning from Jerusalem.”’ 

John not only places the final manifestation of the risen Saviour 
near Tiberias so as to suggest Galilee, but also contrives to connect 
it in word with “Galilee”’ by telling us that one of the seven witnesses 
of it was (xxi. 2) “Nathanael of Cana in Galilee,’ thereby calling us 
back to the first mention of that place (ii. ): “There was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee....This beginning of his signs did Jesus 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his glory, and his disciples believed 
on him.” 

There is a great difference between these two aspects. Luke 
regards Galilee as representing a rudimentary stage of the Gospel; 
John regards it as the home of the Gospel in its infancy to which 
Jesus returns for its final development. 

1 See pp. 438—40 (on Mk xiv. 28), and Son 3347 a—c, 3347 (x)., 

2 Exod. xxv. 21-—2, 7), R.V.,.as A.V. “meet with thee.” 'RaV.. 
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meeting; and the notion of appointing, or designating, is so 
important an element in the word that it is used previously 
in the Pentateuch, and frequently in ‘later Hebrew, for 
“espousing!.”” When Jesus pronounced the doom of the old 
“meeting-place” of Israel, converted by its rulers, as He said, 
into “a den of robbers?,”” He was bound, if we may so speak, 
to make a new one. According to John, He did promise to do 
something of the kind, “Destroy this temple and in three days 
I will raise it up*.’”” According to Mark and Matthew, false 
witnesses gave a false version of: such a promise*. But Luke 
wholly omits it. The omission is of a piece with his omission 
of the tradition about Christ “going before’’ His disciples to 
what He called the Home, identified by Mark with “ Galilee.” 
We cannot trust Luke to record traditions about the “meeting” 
of the Lord and the disciples where they verge on mysticism 
and poetry. 

There were other reasons why Luke might fail to understand 
the Scriptural doctrine of the “meeting” of the Lord with 
Israel and Christ’s application of it to the Church. The LXX, 
both in the passage where the meeting is first described, and 
afterwards where it is referred to, misunderstands it as ‘‘ know- 
ing®.” But “knowing,” as Paul says, sometimes needs to be 





always renders. it “meet with,” in Exod. xxix. 42, 43, xxx. 6, 36, 
Numb. xvii. 4, and so does A.V. except in Exod. xxix. 42. The 
word recurs in Nehem. vi. 2, 10 “let us meet together.’’ The Heb., 
1p’, differs from the ordinary Heb. “meet” mp (used by Balaam in 
Numb. xxiii. 3 “if the Lord will come to meet me”). Prob. R.V. 
uses “meet with” to denote “meet by appointment” which it some- 
times means in Shakespeare; but even there “meet with” is rare and 
may mean, as in modern English, “ fall in with” (e.g. Taming of Sh. 
iv. 3. 6 “elsewhere they meet with charity ’’). 

' See Levy ii. 250 b, quoting Exod. xxi. 8—9. 

2 Mk xi. 17, Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46, comp. Mk xiii. 2, Mt. xxiv. 2, 
ikg soda Op 27 Mikero: 


4 Mk xiv. 56—9, Mt. xxvi. 60-—61, Lk. om. On this, see above, 
Pp. 513 foll. 

° Exod. xxv. 22 yroo@joopai oo, and simil. in Exod. xxix. 42, 
xxx.’ 6, 36, Numb. xvii. 4. The LXX has confused IY with yt 
“know.” Similarly (Son 3414 (ili) a—d) the LXX has regularly 
confused the noun yi, “ meeting,” with a form of 7p so as to render 
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distinguished from “loving” as “puffing up” is to be dis- 
tinguished from “‘building up!.”” The Hebrew “meeting,’’ as 
interpreted by a prophet (and we may say, still more confidently, 
by a Messiah) would imply a union, or possession, such as Paul 
implies when he speaks of our being ‘in Christ” or Christ “in 
us*.”” Jerome says “‘It pleases the Lord ¢o sit in your mind as 
Fe once sat on the mercy-seat and the cherubim®.” Jewish 
traditions about the place of meeting recognise, some of them, 
the danger of limiting the divine Presence by restrictions of 
place. Others deal with the fact that it is Moses, and not 
Israel, nor even Aaron, with whom the Lord converses. But 
they could hardly be expected to enlarge (and they do not, as 
far as I know, enlarge) on the doctrine that the heart of the 
believer may be regarded as the “meeting-place,” and that it 
will please the Lord, if we will but admit Him, to “sit in our 
minds as He once sat on the mercy-seat and the cherubim‘.”’ 
John does thus enlarge, after his manner, in a short drama 
in which Jesus prepares the disciples, on the night before the 
Crucifixion, to conceive of the new “‘mercy-seat”’ and the new 
“place of meeting®.’”’ The scene opens with negation, which 
however is closely followed by affirmation. All the disciples 
are warned ‘‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come.’ This seems to 
them poorly compensated for by the precept ‘‘Even as I have 
loved you, so also that ye love one another.” Peter expostulates 
and is silenced. Then there is mention of Christ’s “preparing 
a place,’ and Jesus says “‘Whither I go, ye know the way.” 
Thomas replies ‘“We know not whither thou goest,” and is told 
that Jesus Himself is “the way.’ Philip, longing for something 
definite and substantial, and hearing Jesus mention the Father, 
says “Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us”; but he is told 
that in seeing Jesus he has “seen the F ather.”’ Finally “‘ Judas, 





“the tabernacle of meeting’’ as if it meant “the tabernacle of tests- 
mony.” See Numb. iii. 7, iv. 25, Aq. and Sym. cuvrayn. 

Pepi Goren villee ts 2 Gal. ii. 20, iii..28 etc. 

3 Jerome Epist. xxii. 24. 

4 See Siphri (on Numb. vii. 89), Sanhedr. 7 a, Succa 4b—5 a, 
Pesikt. Wii. p. 3, Numb. rv. Wii. pp. 389, 391. 

2 s|prekeatur 23 XIV) 23. 
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not Iscariot,” apparently goaded to something like impatience 
by this doctrine, which seems to turn upside down ordinary 
notions of “‘ seeing,’’ exclaims, ‘‘Lord, what is come to pass that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” 
And now at last comes the great positive doctrine that the 
manifestation will consist in the spiritual presence of the Father 
and the Son in the heart of the loving and obedient disciple: 
“Tf a man love me he will keep my word; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” 

There is perhaps not a word in this dramatic scene that was 
ever uttered by Jesus or by any of His disciples*, but there is 
also not a word in it that is not spiritually true for us in the 
present, and historically enlightening as to the past—as reveal- 
ing the actual thoughts entertained by pious Jews and the 
earliest Jewish Christians in the first century concerning the - 
“meeting-place”’ of Israel and the Lord. 





1 Comp. Rev. iii. 20. 

2 A friend asks “If Jesus did not utter the substance of these 
words, what man is there, or has there been, that could have in- 
vented them?” I should reply “the man to whom they were revealed,” 
—the man so imbued with the personality of the incarnate Word 
that he defined his Gospel as being (1 Jni. 1 foll.) “That which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard...have seen with our 
eyes... beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the Word of life. 
And the life was manifested, and we have seen...the life which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto us. That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us; yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.’’ The man who wrote thus was not a 
man to “invent,” but he was:one in whom the letter would be 
swallowed up by the spirit. It is true that he makes an initial and 
a final appeal to “that which we have heard” and “seen.’’ But he 
makes us feel that the “hearing” and the “seeing’’ cannot be com- 
municated by a phonograph and a photograph. They are God’s 
gift (Prov. xx. 12) “ The hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord hath 
made even both of them.” : 
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S:n2.- Lor they feared,” in Mark1 


That there is some corruption in the phrase ‘‘for they 
feared” is indicated by the fact that “trembling and astonish- 
ment” have already been mentioned by Mark; so that, even 
if it could be proved that the Gospel originally continued after 
the phrase in a conclusion that has perished, there would still 
be this objection that “‘for they feared” is superfluous, or even 
inconsistent. The context requires rather “for they were 
beside themselves with joy.” At all events the parallel Luke 
omits “fear.” Matthew, who retains it, adds “joy,” and says 
that the women, so far from being prevented by fear from telling 
the good news, “ran to carry away word of it” to the disciples. 
_ Luke says that they actually “carried away word of it.’ 

The difficulty of the two clauses about fearing is indicated 
by SS, which omits the first: ““And when they heard they came 
forth, and they went away and to no one aught said they, 
because they had been afraid.” Codex k apparently regards the 
angel as representing Christ Himself: ‘‘But go ye and say to 





1 Mk xvi. 8 Mt. xxviii. 8 Lk. xxiv. 9 

kat e&eAPovoa ev- kat dmeAOovoa Taxv kal vmootpévacat 
yov do Tov pynpelov, dro Tod pynpelov peta [dard rod pynpetov] dmjy- 
eixev. yap avtas Tpopos ddBouKal xapas peyadns yetav Tatta mavta Tots 
kal ékotacis> kal ovdevi edpapov amayyeihat Tols evdexa Kal maow Tois 
ovdev eirav, ehoBodvro  pabnrais avrov. Aourrots. 
yap. 

Jn xx. 18 epyerar Maprap 7 Maydadnvn ayyéAXovea Tots padnrais re 
‘E@paka Tov Kipiov Kal Tadra efmev avtyn, D, @, cal ad cimev aitn éeunvucer 
(D+ atrois): SS “and the things that he revealed to her she said 
to them.’’ According to Jn xx. 17, what was “revealed” was 
avaBaivew mpds Tov marépa pov.... According to Mk xvi. 7, Mt. xxviii. 7, 
it was mpodyet tpas els THY TadwAaiav. 

(1) “Ayyé\A@, in N.T., occurs only as above (Jn xx. 18). (2) ’Amay- 
yé\kw is used about “reporting” the resurrection of Christ in [Mk 
Xvi. 10, 13], Mt. xxviii. 8, 10, Lk. xxiv. 9, but only as follows in Jn, 
Xvi. 25 Tepi Tov warpos dmayyeAo tpiv. For the sake of distinction, 
they are translated above (1) “carry word,” (2) ‘carry away word,” 
or ‘“‘ report.”’ 

Cramer prints a scholium on Mk which distinguishes the Marcan 
women, who came “after the sun had risen,’ from the other women 
(of whom there were “many”) and applies the word amayyé\Aw to 
the Marcan women. 
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the disciples and to Peter, I go before you into Galilee. There 
shall ye see me as I said unto you. But they, when they went 
forth from the tomb, fled”; then it combines the two fear- 
clauses thus: ‘‘ For tremor and terror (tremor et pauor) possessed 
them on account of fear (timorem).’’ The Diatessaron, com- 
bining Mark, Matthew, and Luke, omits the words of Matthew 
“to carry away word to his disciples,’ perhaps because the com- 
piler felt that they were incompatible with the Marcan clause: 
“(Lk. xxiv. 8) And they remembered his sayings, (Mt. xxvii. 8 a) 
And they departed in haste from the tomb with joy and great 
fear (sic), and hastened and went [to ¢ell his disciples], (Mk xvi. 
8 6) And perplexity and fear encompassed them; and they told 
no man anything, for they were afraid.” But it inserts the 
missing words later on: ‘‘And while the first women were going 
in the way to inform his disciples.” 

There are indications here, as above, that Luke is, so to 
speak, re-arranging Mark’s context. For example, whereas 
Mark says that “amazement” possessed the women, Luke, later 





1 Diatess. liii. 7—8. ; 

® Diatess. liii. 32. The Vat. MS omits “women” and “to inform 
his disciples.” Evang. Pety.§ 13 mentions no command to report to 
the disciples. After iere...67u ov« eoriv: avéorn yap Kal amndGev exei 
60ev admectadn, it proceeds rére ai yuvaikes poBnbetoa epuyov. 

Cramer’s scholium on Mark, above referred to, recognises, in the 
women mentioned here by Mark (xvi. 8), a spiritual inferiority: 
“For there were ‘many [women]’ (Mk xv. 41) that came up with Him 
from Galilee. But these that came (according to Mark (xvi. 2)) 
‘after the sun had risen’ were also (so to speak) somewhat imperfect 
(kal aredkéorepsv mos diéxewro). Hence they do not make their visit 
by night (vicrwp, comp. Jn xx. I cxorias ére ovens) but early [in the 
morning]; and further, having heard [the command] to ‘carry-away- c 
word to the disciples and Peter,’ they ‘fled’ and ‘said nothing to any 
one, for they feared.’’’ The following words, though obscure, indicate 
that they have an inferior vision “proportioned to the weakness of 
their mind.”’ Mova yap drehOovom, Kai ddnOei der mescOeioa ds perd 
dvarohiy nAiov emioTiva, ov Tov Sornpa OedcacOa Katakwivra, } Tov 
"Ayyedov rov eLactparrovtu, ovre tos Svo tols €ow Tod pynpetou, ore Tods ~ 
Sto rovs mapa TO Aoved dvdpas. Wordy b€ twa veavioxoy cidov mepyBeBdn- 
Mévov oroAqy Nev avaddyes TH THs Siavolas altov cpixpdrynte THY drraciay 
iovoa. 
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on, represents the two travellers to Emmaus as saying about 
- these same women, “they amazed us}.”” Again Mark’s emphatic 
phrase ‘‘ nothing to nobody” reminds us that the emphatic “no 
or “not any,” is Sometimes expressed in Hebrew by “not... all,” 
as in ‘‘no flesh shall be justified?,” and we find in the parallel 
Luke a twofold mention of ‘‘all’”’: “They brought word of all 
these things to the eleven and all the rest.’’ This suggests that 
Luke regarded Mark as erroneously inserting a “not” in some 
Hebrew original such as “‘they reported [nof] all the matter to 
all of them,’”’ which Mark took to mean “not anything to any 
one.’ An omission, or insertion, of the negative, in translating 
from Hebrew, might arise from confusing it with the prefix that 
denotes the infinitive?. And here we note that Matthew has 
the infinitive “they ran ¢o report.’’ The parallel Luke has 
“they reported.” But if the “to” were read as the negative 
the result would be “‘they did zot report.’”’ Instances of such 
confusion are frequent in the Old Testament. 

Still more important is the fact that this brief Marcan phrase, 
combining (1) “for” (i.e. ““because”) and (2) “they feared,” 
combines two conspicuous possibilities of error for translators 
from Hebrew. For (1) the same Hebrew word that means 





1 Mk xvi. 8 ékoraois, Lk. xxiv. 22 é&éotncav jas. Comp. Mk iii. 
21 ékéatn “he is beside himself” applied by the parall. Mt. xii. 23 to 
the “amazed”? multitude (Lk. xi. 14 “the multitudes marvelled”’) on 
which see Proclam. pp. 424—5. Luke uses the word transitively of 
Simon Magus (Acts viii. 9—11) where the meaning is half-way between 
R.V, “amazed” and A.V. “bewitched.’’ It would be easy to confuse 
(1) “They ran to tell the disciples and amazement possessed them [the 
women]”’ with (2) “They ran and told the disciples and amazement 
possessed them [the disciples],” in spite of the distinction of gender. 

2 Gal. ii. 16, where W.H. refer to Ps. cxlii. 2. “In “not any,” 
meaning ‘‘none,” “any” is regularly represented by Heb. bo, alli 
(Gesen, 482 a). 

3 See Corrections 530 quoting Jerem. xviii. 18 (Heb.) “and let us 

not give heed to any ( (59, all) of his words”’ cai [Q marg. ins. ov«] 
dxovadpeba mdvtas Tovs éyous avrov. “No(t),” xd, 1b, or by, is mers 
with “to,” 5, or vice versa (Corr. 529 a—b) in Prov. xii. 28 ‘ ” eis, 
is: evs 7.) LOK (9),” od, Prov. xxvii. 19, Ezek. xiii. 5, 1 ae <i lO} 
comp. Judg. i. 18, 2 S. xiv. 32, Zech. xill. 4, Dan. x. 9. 
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*‘for” or “because” may also mean the conjunctive “that}.” 
(2) The Hebrew “feared” is easily confused with “saw’’—some 
forms of the two verbs being identical—and is actually several 
times confused with it by LXX*. Hence Delitzsch’s Hebrew 
renderings of the Marcan “‘for they feared”’ and of a later 
Lucan “that they had seen” (“that they had...seen a vision of 
angels”’) differ from one another by no more than a single yod?. 

These facts point to two conclusions. One is fairly probable, 
namely, that Mark’s Gospel in the original Hebrew terminated 
with a statement that the women “saw” the Lord and not with 
a statement that they ‘‘ were afraid.” ~The second is highly 
probable, and almost certain, namely, that Luke wrote with 
allusion to.Mark and with the desire to correct what he deemed 
to be Mark’s misapprehension. 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we can hardly say that it 
intervenes for or against Mark, but it does intervene against 
traditions connecting the manifestations of the Resurrection 
with “fear’’ or “amazement.’’ Neither word occurs in John, 
either here or later on, whereas Luke, later on, says that the 





* For ‘3 meaning (1) “because,” (2) “that” (sometimes being 
equivalent to inverted commas) see Gesen. 471—4 and Corrections 
459 (v). Comp. Jn xx. 18 (lit.) “carrying-word to the disciples that 
(6m, Delitzsch °3) I have seen the Lord.” Strictly speaking we 
might call this ambiguous (“because I have seen”). This ambiguity 
would exist only in Hebrew, not in Aramaic. The Aramaic preiix 

7 (“that” conjunctive) used here by SS and Palest. Syr. is not 
BM cece, 

2 See Corrections 533: “In some forms the two are identical, 
é.g. S17’) means either ‘he feared’ or ‘he will see.’” Instances of 
confusion are (7h. 533 a) Judg. xiv. 11 (codex A), 2 S. xiv. 1 52. Chin 
XXVl1. 5, Job xxxvii. 24, Prov. xxix. 16, Eccles. xii. 5, Is. xvic 12. 
Jerem. xvii. 8, Ezek. i. 18, xviii. 14, Mic. vi. 9 etc. 

It will be observed that Luke (xxiv. 23) mentions “a vision 
(drraciav) of angels” as seen by the women, where Delitzsch has — 
AN. This word, in O.T., = drracia (6 in Theod.), spapa (9) and 
is derived from AN) “‘see.”” But this is very similar to SW from 
xy “fear,” which in LXX = opaua, “vision,” thrice, although it 
also = 0Pos (5) and other words implying fear. 

° Mk xvi. 8 (Delitzsch) 1x7) 1D, Lk. xxiv. 23 (Delitzsch) x7 °5. 
The dropping of » before } in Mk would identify it with Lk. 
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disciples ‘“‘were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they 
had seen a spirit!.’”’ Distress, and sorrow, and passionate grief 
for the supposed removal of the Lord’s body are implied in the 
Johannine account of Mary Magdalene’s visits to the tomb, and 
of her return from her first visit, and subsequently in her solitary 
weeping—but no fear. The angels address her and she is 
neither terrified nor amazed but gives them a deliberate answer?. 
‘Jesus addresses her and still she is not afraid*., The only 
instance in the Fourth Gospel in which the disciples are described 
as “afraid” is one in which the parallel Gospels, Mark and 
Matthew, say that they supposed Jesus to be a ‘‘ phantasm”’ or 
“phantom.” There John says “They behold Jesus walking... 
and they were afraid*.” But in the Johannine account of the 
self-manifestations of Jesus after His resurrection there is no 
trace of fear in the disciples®. 





tJ es pees CY 2 ayeexe. 030 

3 Jn xx. 15. She replies “supposing him to be the gardener.” 

4 Jn vi. 19, comp. Mk vi. 49—50, Mt. xiv. 26. 

5 The nearest approach to it is in Jn xxi. 12 ovdeis erodApa..., 
concerning which see Law pp. 435—6 giving @hrysostom’s explana- 
tion as approximately correct, They wished to ask Him, not really 
“Who art thou?” but something about His altered form, and this 
they did not venture to do. And see ib. p. 437 “Visibly, it was a 
different Jesus. Yet it differed in being, so to speak, more truly 
Jesus than before, a Jesus or Saviour independent of mere external 
or logical proofs, a Jesus not seen in the same way as in old days, 
but seen in the heart and received into the soul.” 
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§ 1. The general character of the Mark-Appendix* 


In this chapter it will be assumed that the last eleven verses 
of Mark, as printed in the Greek on which our Authorised 
Version is based, were not a part of his Gospel but were of the 
nature of an Appendix®. The whole of Mark, from the second 
verse (‘‘in Isaiah”) onwards, shews signs of a roughness that 
would have been removed by any moderately careful author 
if he had been able to revise it?. And the evidence from the 
end points to the same conclusion. The writer was probably 
cut off from his writing before he could complete it and go back 
to the beginning to revise it. 





s Mark-Appendix xvi. 9—14 (R.V.) 

(9) Now when he was risen early on the first day of the week, 
he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from whom he had cast out 
seven devils (/zt. demons). 

(10) She went and told them that had been with him, as they 
mourned and wept. 

(x1) And they, when they heard that he was alive, and had been 
seen of her, disbelieved. 

(12) And after these things he was manifested in another form 
unto two of them, as they walked, on their way into the country. 

(13) And they went away and told it unto the rest: neither 
believed they them. : 

(14) And afterward he was manifested tinto the eleven themselves 
as they sat at meat; and he upbraided them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they believed not them which had seen 
him after he was risen. 

2 See W. H. Notes on Select Readings pp. 28—51. 

3 Mki. 2. See Introd. p. 34. 
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There is no evidence that the Appendix was known to any 
Christian writer before 150 A.D.1 We have therefore no external 
evidence leading us ‘fo suppose that it was known to John. 
But there is internal evidence indicating that parts of it would 
probably be known to him ag being clauses in some early 
Christian catechisms, teaching the facts on which Christians 
were to base their belief in some of the clauses of the earliest 
creeds: “‘The third day He rose/from the dead (or, rose 
again according to the Scriptures); He ascended into heaven; 
He sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 
Luke recognises the use of such catechisms. A preface to his 
Gospel says that it was written in order that Theophilus might 
recognise the safe assurance with which he might rest on the 
catechistic “words (logot)?,” knowing that they were based on 
“facts” as they were “traditionally delivered by those who 
were from the beginning eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word (logos).”’ A preface to his Acts mentions the Ascension, 
and previous manifestations of the risen Saviour, as being 
proved to be “living” by many “proofs,” after “his passion®.’”* 

Paul outlines a part of such a creed, as being traditionally 
“received” by himself from others, and traditionally “ delivered’”’ 
by himself to the Corinthians: ‘‘I delivered unto you...how 
that Christ died for our sins. ..and that he was buried, and that 
he hath been raised on the third day...and that he appeared 
to Cephas; then to the twelve; then he appeared to...*.” 
He proceeds to enumerate other instances in which Christ 
“appeared,” the last being the manifestation of Jesus to him- 
self. He makes no mention of Christ’s appearing to women. 
The explanation of this appears to be that the evidence of women 
to a fact of this kind would weigh for little with audiences 
disposed to ‘‘mock”’ at assertions of resurrection®. 


rs 





1 W. H. Notes on S. R. p. 39. 

2 Lk.454 we emeyygs mept av KaTnxnOns Adyav THy arpdadear. 

3 Acts i. 3 ols Kal mapéotnoev éavtoyv (vra pera TO mabeiv avrov ev 
moAdois Tekpnplots. 

4 1 Cor. xv. I—8. On “hath been raised,’ i.e. was raised and 
remains for ever raised, see similar instances in Joh. Gr. 2440 foll. 

5 See Introd. pp. 106, 123—4, and comp. Acts xvii. 3I—2, where 
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The question arises whether this Mark-Appendix shews signs 
of including some ancient traditions—also found in the Synop- 
tists—that may have induced John to intervene for, or against, 
them. If it shewed no such signs, it would have no place in a 
work on The Fourfold Gospel; but a glance at the text shews 
that some of it resembles Lucan traditions, and even Lucan 
expression’. For example, it follows Luke in connecting Mary 
Magdalene with “‘seven devils.” Luke does this appropriately 
in his first mention of Mary; the Mark-Appendix less appro- 
priately after she has been mentioned by Mark repeatedly and 
when she is now being mentioned for the last time. It also 
describes—as Luke alone does—a manifestation of Jesus to 
two of the disciples journeying into the country, in which 
Jesus ‘‘was manifested in another form®.”’ It lays great stress, 





Paul’s Discourse on the Areopagus abruptly terminates thus, ““ Where- 
of he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead.’ Now when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked.” 

1 Mk xvi. 9—14 ’Avaoras 5€ mpl tpatn caBSdrov epdvn mpartov 
Mapia 77 Maydadnvy, map’ fs exBeBryxer Emra Samdvia, (10) exeivn mopev- 
Ocioa dmnyyeikevy Tois pet adrod yevomévors mevOovor Kai Kdalovow* 
(II) Kdkeivor dxovoavres dtu Ch Kai COedOn ba adtiis jriernoav. (12) Mera 
de ravra dvow &€ adirdv mepirarovow éepavepabn év érépa poppy mopevopévors 
eis @ypdv* (13) Kdkeivor drehOdvtes amnyyeav Tots NorTrois’ ode exelvors 
émiorevaav. (14) “Yorepov [d€] avaxeipévors adtois trois evdexa epavepabn, 
kai wveidicev THY amiotiay a’tov Kai oKAnpoKapdiay dre Tots Oearapévots 
avrov eynyeppévoy [ex vexpav]| ovK eriorevoay. 

2 Lk. viii. 2 Mapia » xadovpéevn Maydadnvn, ad’ fs Saydvia émra 
e€eAndvOet. The Appendix connects the healing of Mary more definitely 
with the act of Jesus. 

8 Mk xvi. 12 ev érépa poppy. Note, in the Transfiguration, 
Lk. ix. 29 ¢yévero...1d eidos rod mpoc@mov aditod érepov, parall. 
Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvil. 2 perewoppody. In the present passage, no trans- 
figuration appears to be implied, and yet the meaning is different 
from that in Lk. xxiv. 16 “their eyes weve holden that they should 
not recognise him.’ The Appendix indicates that Jesus really had 
“a different form.” This seems to deny that the “form” was 
dependent on the mind or spiritual “eyes” of the beholders, 
or that their material ‘eyes’? were “holden” by a supernatural 
power. 
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as Luke alone does, on the faithlessness or unbelief of the 
disciples and on the reproaches with which Jesus rebuked it}. 

On the other hand, it differs from Luke in making no mention | 
of Christ’s inviting the disciples to “‘handle” Him, in order to 
convince themselves that He is not a phantom or phantasm, nor 
of His eating in their presence?. And this is the more remark- 
able because the Appendix says that Jesus ‘‘was manifested to 
the Eleven as they were seated at table®.’”” On the whole, it may 
be said that the Mark-Appendix, so far as concerns the narrative 
of Christ’s resurrection, resembles Luke, but with the omission ° 
of just those two points of evidence—“ touching” on the part of 
the disciples, and “‘eating” on the part of Jesus—on which Luke 
might be expected to lay stress as “ proofs4.”’ 


§ 2. The Mark-Appendix, Luke, and John 


Passing to the Fourth Gospel we find that it differs from the 
Appendix by omitting, or almost omitting, the points on which 
the Appendix agrees with Luke. The one point in which John 
verbally agrees with both is the use of the word “ unbelieving” 
or “‘faithless.”” But the context shews that there is no real 
agreement of thought. In Luke and the Appendix. all the 
disciples are said to have been at first “unbelieving”; in John 
it is only Thomas that is unbelieving. To him Jesus says, 
“Be not unbelieving but believing®.”” The rest are nowhere 
said by John to. have disbelieved®. 





1 °Am.oreiy occurs in the Gospels nowhere but Mk xvi. 11, 16, 
Lk. xxiv. 11, 41, and comp. Mk xvi. 14 oveidicey tiv amiotiavy aire 
k. okAnpoxapdiay With Lk. xxiv. 25 °Q avonto «x. Bpadeis 7H Kapdia.... 
In the Appendix, the disciples are described as disbelieving the 
evidence of the two travellers as well as that of the women. In 
Luke, the disbelief extends only to the latter. 

2 Lk. xxiv. 37, 39—43. See Law p. 431 foll. 3 Mk xvi..14. 

4 Acts i. 3 “ Proofs (rexynpios).’’ The word is not used elsewhere 
in canon. Gk Test. Itis a favourite word with Thucydides. Comp. 
Introd. p. 115 quoting Thuc. i. 20—1 mavri €&Hs rexunpio and adding 
“Both éé9s and rexpnpioy represent ‘the lines on which Luke writes.” 

SY Dxx. 2A—— 7. 

6 Previous non-belief must be regarded as implied in Jn xx. 8 
“and he saw and believed,’ but that is different from “unbelief,’’ 
or “disbelief,” amvotia. 
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As to the distinction between a subjective inability to see 
the real Jesus (Luke, “their eyes were holden”) and an objective 
difference between Jesus as He had been and Jesus as He now 
was (Appendix, ‘‘in another form’’) John holds a middle course. 
Whereas the Appendix and Luke attempt to explain, John 
gives no explanations but simply states facts. He says that 
Mary ‘‘supposed”’ Jesus to be “the gardener”’ till Jesus called 
her by name?. On the same evening, the disciples “rejoiced 
when they saw the Lord?”—without any fear that He was a 
phantom or phantasm, and without any doubt as to His person- 
ality. Later on, by the sea of Tiberias®, in the early morning, 





Lie, 5. 20 {tl RK G20: 

3 The Johannine (xxi. 1) mention of “Tiberias’”” may possibly 
have an unsuspected connection with the Lucan (xxiv. 13) mention 
of ““Emmaus”’ for the following reasons. 

(1) No one has been able to explain what place Luke had in 
view. Luke says it was “sixty furlongs from Jerusalem.” Yet 
(Plummer on Lk. xxiv. 13) “all Christian writers from Eusebius to 
the twelfth century’ identify it with Nicopolis, which was 176 
furlongs from Jerusalem. Some MSS substitute “160” for “60” 
in Lk., thus suggesting an identification of the place with Nicopolis, 
but (Plummer 7b.) “it is absurd to suppose that these two [i.e. the 
travellers to Emmaus] walked about 20 miles out, took their evening 
meal, walked 20 miles back, and arrived in time to find the disciples 
still gathered together and conversing.’’ 

(2) Niese’s Index to Josephus gives "Appaods v.r. *"Eppaods 
(a2) “opp. et toparchia Judaeae,”’ i.e. the place afterwards called 
Nicopolis, (b) “vicus 30 stadia distans Hierosolymis,’’ (c) “vide 
"Appadois.” Of these, (a) is excluded as being too far off: (b) is 
possible (the MSS vary between 30 and 60 stadia), Bell. vii. 6. 6 X@piov 
ewer eis Karoixnow 0 Kadeira pev “Appaods, améxer 5€ Trav ‘lepocod\tpov 
atadious Tpudkovta (v.7. €éyxovra); (Cc) Appaods (u.”. "Aupaods) is “ calidae 
prope Tiberiadem,”’ 7.e. “hot [baths] near Tiberias,” Ant. xviii. 2. ae 
Bell. iv. 1. 3, where both passages explain that the name means 
Oeppa “hot [baths].”’ 

(3) Levy ii. 69—7o0 says that the name of “several places that 
had hot baths” was xnion, and refers to DINDN (2.é. Emmaus) 
which (7b. i. 92 b) he explains as derived from xnpn by a weakening 
of the “ch” (so that Chamtha became Amtha or Ammaous). Krauss. 
(p. 58), who agrees with Levy as to the “ Hellenization” of “ Emmaus” 
from “Chamtha,”’ mentions only two places as being thus distinctively 
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when Jesus accosted the disciples, His voice did not arrest 
them ; they “ knew not that it was Jesus.’ After the draught of 
fishes, “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It is the 
Lord,’ and Peter swam toward Him, Yet even when Master 
and disciples were all together on the shore and on the point 
of taking a morning meal together, it is said “No one of the 
disciples was bold enough to question him closely ‘Who art 
thou? ’—knowing [as they all did] that it was the Lord1.”” The 
impression left upon us by these facts is that Jesus was not - 
“known” on this occasion by His voice nor by the nail-prints © 
on His hands. He was in some way altered or, as the Mark- 
Appendix says, ‘‘in another form.” The voice, too, would seem 
to have been altered. Yet the disciples ‘‘knew that it was the 
Mord.7 

As to the Lucan “‘eating,” omitted in the Appendix, John 
treats it at considerable length in a way of his own. Jesus is 
described by Luke as eating food provided by the disciples, 
but by John as providing the disciples with food. In Luke, 
the eating is a proof that Jesus is not a bodiless spirit; in 
John it is apparently regarded as the symbol of Christ’s spiritual 





named—as we should say in English—“Bath” in Talmuds and 
Midrash, namely (1) Nicopolis, (2) a place near Tiberias. Of both 
he gives instances as spelt DINDN, 7.e. Emmaus. 

The conclusion appears to be that Emmaus, or Ammaus, might 
be the name of any place where there were hot baths, and that there 
was a manifestation of Jesus near a place of that name. ' Luke be- 
lieved that it was near Jerusalem; he also knew that a settlement 
of Roman veterans had been made at a place called Ammaus less 
than a hundred furlongs from Jerusalem. This, then, Luke mentioned, 
specifying the distance in order to exclude the well-known Nicopolis. 
John, believing that it was in Galilee, found no place so likely as the 
well-known hot baths near Tiberias. } 

Hor. Heb.i. 94, 314 quotes Joseph. Bell. vii. 6. 6 as “ sixty furlongs,”’ 
and blames Beza for quoting it as “thirty furlongs.”’ But Niese gives 
it as txt, thivty (mare. “sini )<. Siaty, in Greek MSS of 
Josephus, is explicable as an attempt to conform Josephus to Luke. 
Neubauer pp. to1—2 rejects the view that Emmaus could mean 
the baths near Tiberias, but his discussion is inadequate as he makes 
no reference to Joseph. Beil. vii. 6. 6. 

SWS) fralioo-c Vans. 
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body, the living bread—a viaticum by which the disciples are 
to be strengthened so that they may go on foe way to preach 
the Gospel. 

The Lucan “handling” is not mentioned verbally in the 
Johannine Gospel, but it is mentioned in the Johannine Epistle 
thus: “‘ That which was from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that which we 
beheld and our hands handled, concerning the Word of life, 
and the life was manifested, and we have seen, and bear 
‘witness...1.’’ In Scripture, as also in Greek literature, the 
word mostly implies handling in the dark, or in blindness, that 
which one cannot see®. Paul uses it of mankind, in a rudi- 
mentary stage of revelation, “groping” after God’. In thé 
Epistle to the Hebrews the terrors of the fire of Sinai, accom- 
-panying the giving of the Law, and blackness and darkness 
and tempest, are contrasted with “‘Mount Zion,” and the fire 
is called “ palpable ”’—literally, ‘‘[capable of] being handled” — 
suggesting an antithesis between the palpable dispensation of 
the Law and the impalpable dispensation of the Spirit. But 
in the Johannine Epistle the connection is not quite clear 
between ‘“‘our hands handled” and “‘concerning the word of 
life.”’ 

Perhaps the writer, in his thoughts about the Logos, reverts 
to Greek thought about “handling” or “feeling one’s way” 
as applied to the use of words (logot). Plato says that most 
people give the name of “cause” to that which is not strictly 
cause, “‘feeling-their-way as it were in the dark5”’: and Plutarch 
goes further in the application of the metaphor when he says 
“We make our thoughts known to one another, as it were with | 





1 y Jni. r—2. 

* In the Pentateuch it occurs only in Gen. xxvii. 12—22 (thrice), 
Deut. xxviii. 29 (twice). Polyb. viii. 18. 4 Wydadav émivovay is used 
of a “wily Cretan’”’ who “feels his way about every proposal.’’ Clem. 
Rom. § 62 ravra rorov eWwnrtapjoaper is bora exceptional, “handle 
[a topic].”” In Zech. ix. 13 ‘I will make,” yyragricw, LX X confuses 
Diy with win and forces the Greek word to mean “handle [as 
a sword].”’ 8 Acts xvii. 27. 

* Heb. xii. 18 Wnraghapévo. 

5 Plato Phaed. 99 B Wy\adavres of roddol & @OTED EV OKOTO. 
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a light in darkness, by means of voice,’’ and describes “‘the facts 
themselves,’’ or ‘‘the very facts,” as being “‘felt-after and dis- 
closed by word (logos),’’ so that the mind of the superior seeker 
after truth “leads the gifted soul by touching-on the thing 
conceived”’; the mind of Socrates was “‘delicate of touch?.”’ 
Such reflections would lead a Platonically minded Christian to 
regard himself and his fellow believers as “‘feeling the way,” 
through the incarnation of the Word as Jesus the divine Logos, 
toward the divine Nous, Mind, or ala Son that is to say, to 
God Himself. 

“But this “feeling the way” would become an nannede 
metaphor when the Thought, the Word, and the Spirit—that 
is to say, the Father, the Son, and the Paraclete—had come . 
into the heart of the believer and taken possession of it as a 
home. And there was a danger lest the word should be used 
literally, as in the LXX, and applied to the ‘touching,’ or 
“handling,” of the body of the incarnate Word, with non- 
spiritual, and eyen mischievous, consequences. For example, 
in the Acts of John, after saying that Jesus appeared to him in 
different forms at different times, the writer continues: ‘He 
had also another marvellous peculiarity. When I sat at meat 
He was wont to take me to His bosom...and sometimes His 
breast felt-when-I-handledt soft and tender, but sometimes 
hard as if like rock®.”” This legend leads us to reflect that, in 
the Bible, the only instance of “‘feeling-by-handling” a person, 
is where Isaac ‘‘feels” Jacob and is deceived into the belief 
that he is Esau’. And the Bible uses the word generally! in 
a bad sense as in the Deuteronomic curse “ Thou shalt feel-thy- 
way at noonday as the blind feeléth-his-way in darkness and 
thou shalt not prosper in thy ways*.”’ 





1 Plutarch Mor. 589 B rds dAAHAwY vonces olov bmd oKdT@ dia Hovis 
Wnapavres yvwpifopev, Mor. 509 C aira ra mpdypara...imd Tod oyou 
Wnrapndévra Kai dvaxahupOévra, Mor. 588 D—E dya tiv edipva oxy, 
émibiyydvev TH vonbévtr, “delicate of touch (evadns).” 

2 Acts of John §2 moré pév pou ela kai dradd Ta oTHOyn avrovd 
éetnraparo, more S€ oxdypd, dorep mérpats Gpora. 

8 Gen. xxvii. 12—22. 

4 Deut. xxviii. 29, comp. Job v. 14, xii. 25, Is. lix. Io. 
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This being the case it is rather surprising to find Luke using 
this very word in an appeal of the risen Saviour to the disciples : 
“See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye behold me 
having.’ We are not told whether they did thus “handle” 
Him. Luke perhaps adds ‘‘ He shewed them his hands and his 
feet?,” but not ‘“‘and they handled them.’”’ On the contrary, 
he proceeds “And while they still disbelieved for joy, and 
wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here anything to 
eat?”’—so that Christ’s ‘‘eating,”’ not their “‘handling,’’ seems 
to have been the cause of their final conviction that Jesus 
Himself was risen from the dead. 

John does not deny that there was some basis for a adios 
of this kind. But the form in which he presents it? limits the 
story to one of the Apostles—who however (he alone tells us) 
had a surname that might lead some to mistake one person for 
two4. This disciple had not spoken of “handling,” but of 
much more: ‘Except I shall see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
put my hand into his side.’’ In effect, Jesus replied, “‘ Do this, 
but. remember, Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.” It is not said that Thomas ‘“‘felé’’ and 
“‘belveved.”’ On the contrary, Jesus says, “ Because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed.’’ Thus John, like Luke, leaves us in 
doubt whether any disciple “‘felé” the risen Saviour. But John 
differs from Luke by making it clear that Jesus did not Himself 
offer the test of “handling” to all the disciples as a means for 





x 


1 Lk. xxiv. 30. 

2 W.H. enclose this (Lk. 3 xxiv. 40) in double brackets, and it is 
omitted by SS. 3 Jn xx. 24—9. 

4 Comp, Jn: xi. 16 Qwpas 6 Aeydpevos Aidvpos. In Jn xiv. 22 
“Judas not Iscariot,’ SS has “Thomas,’’ Curet. “Judas Thomas.” 
Epiphan. Ancor, § 62 p. 65D says-édeixvve Trois mepi Tov Owopav Ta dara 
ajrod.... Matthew says (xxviii. 17) “And having seen him they wor- 
shipped, but some (oi dé) doubted.’’ In the next verse Matthew adds 
that Jesus “drew near (rpocedAOov) and spake unto them,” and it 
eppens to be implied that they then believed. Comp. 1 K, xix. 5, 7 

“an angel touched (p33) him (13),” but Targ. has “dvew near (rp) to 
him (7°3)” (Walton “accessit ad eum”). See Notes 2999 (i)—(iv).. 
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convincing them of His reality. On the contrary, in the Fourth 
Gospel, when ‘“‘he shewed them his hands and his side,”’ the 
disciples ‘‘rejoiced on seeing the Lord*.”’ 

Reviewing the Johannine accounts of the self-manifestations 
of the risen Saviour we appear justified in concluding that, 
although John does not deny the possibility that one of them 
included manifestation by “touch,” he regards that kind of 
evidence as of a lower kind than the rest. He teaches us that 
the disciples attained belief in different ways. The beloved 
disciple was convinced by the mere sight of the open grave, 
the leisurely arranged grave-clothes, and (apparently) the 
suddenly recurring memory of Christ’s past teaching, and of 
its accordance with Scripture; Mary Magdalene was convinced, 
not by material sight—for she thought she saw the gardener— 
but by hearing herself called by name; the disciples by “ seeing” ; 
Thomas by seeing and hearing and by’a special rebuke inviting 
him to apply his own test of touching. 

In all these narratives we perceive that there was no mani- 
festation of the Saviour except to those prepared to receive it. 
Pilate (we are led to believe), standing in the place of Thomas, 
would not have heard or seen that which Thomas heard and 
saw. And for future generations of Christians the Johannine 
Gospel pronounces a blessing in store for those who would 
believe all that Thomas believed without that evidence by 
which Thomas was convinced. For them the evidence would 
not be that of the senses alone, nor that of the judicial mind 
alone judicially weighing evidence. It would be collective. It 
would include the evidence of the Cosmos, or World, and that 
of the Logos, or Word, and that of the Spirit revealing the 
Thought that breathed the World into existence. It might 
be said to include “feeling.” But, if so, that “feeling” must be 
distinguished from “feeling one’s way in the dark.” It would 
be rather a feeling that the World, the real ideal World, was all 
at one, like a Family, and that we were intended to be at home 
init. And perhaps it might also be illustrated by the metaphor 





1 Jn xx. 20. 
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of a clasped hand}, which often conveys much meaning from one 
friend to another, when both are—like Socrates in Plutarch’s 
words—‘“‘ delicate of touch?.” 

The remarkable tradition peculiar to Matthew that the 
women, when Jesus “met” them, ‘came and took hold of his 
feet,” differs widely from most of the traditions about the 
Resurrection in the Fourfold Gospel. It is discussed in a 
previous. volume of Diatessarica?. 


§ 3. The Mark-Appendix on Christ's last words* 


The Mark-Appendix, Matthew, and Luke agree in connecting 
Christ’s last words with a mention of a future preaching of the 





1 Comp. Origen Cels. vii. 34 “And even if ‘the word of the Lord’ 
is said to have been ‘in the hand of the prophet Jeremiah’ (Jerem. i. 1) 
er some other, or the Law ‘in the hand of Moses’...no one is such a 
simpleton as not to take in the fact that ‘hands’ of a kind (xeipas twas) 
are so called metaphorically—about which also John says “And our 
hands handled concerning the word of life.’”’ : 

2 Evagis, see above, p. 711. 

3 On Mt. xxviii. 9 “Jesus met them...and they came and took 
hold of his feet,’ see Notes 2999 (i)—(iv). 

The Diatessaron has “(Jn xx. 18) And then came Mary Magdalene, 
and announced to the disciples that she had seen our Lord, and that 
he had said that unto her. And (Mt. xxviii. 8b6-—g) while the first 
women were going in the way to inform his disciples, Jesus met 
them...and they came and took hold of his feet...”. “The first” 
may possibly be an explanatory addition to distinguish this party 
of women, who were allowed to touch Christ’s feet, from Mary 
Magdalene, who (according to Jerome and others) was not allowed 
to touch Jesus owing to her want of faith. But it may have been 
supported by a misreading of rpoweNodem, taken as a corruption of 
mpoehOovoa. TpoedGetv in N.T. occurs ro times, and in 6 of these 
instances has v.r. mpocedOciv. IIpoeAOovoa might be interpreted as 
“coming beforehand,’’ that is “those who came first [to the tomb].”’ 
It might also be a corruption of rpw?, written mpo., and éddotca. 

‘ Mark-Appendix xvi. 15—18 (R.V.) 

(15) And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach'the gospel to the whole creation. 

(16) He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that disbelieveth shall be condemned. 

(17) And these signs shall follow them that believe: in my name 
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Gospel to ‘‘all the world” or “all the nations”; but in Luke 
Jesus says “It is written’ that it “should be preached ”—not 
“Go, preach,” or ‘‘Go, make disciples””—and Jesus adds ‘‘ Tarry 
_ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power from on high.” 
John represents Jesus as saying to the disciples, on the first 
evening when He appeared to them, “As the Father hath sent | 
me, so send I you,” and then “ Receive the Holy Spirit ; whose 
soever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, whose soever 


sins ye retain they are retained?.”’ 


follows. 


Yet no definite “sending” 


A subsequent sending, however, is implied in the 





shall they cast out devils (lit. demons) ; 
(some anc. auth. 9m. new) tongues ; 


they shall speak with new 


(18) They shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall in no wise hurt them; they shall lay hands on the 


sick, and they shall recover. 
Mt. xxviii. 16—20 (R.V.) 


(16) But the eleven disciples 
went into Galilee, unto the moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed 
them. 

(17) And when they saw him, 
they worshipped [him]: but 
some doubted.. 

(18) And Jesus came to them 
and spake unto them, saying, 
All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. 

(19) Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost: 

(20) Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, I am 
with you alway (iit. all the days), 
even unto the end of the world 
(ov, the consummation of the 
age). 

te inal 2.o-<5 7518 


aa lity vbro<cmeey, AN Kis 


“retaining” 
doctrine that the Holy Spirit will (Jn xvi. 8) 
respect of sin”’ as well as “of righteousness and judgment.” 
Mk xvi. 16 “he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” 


Lk. xxiv. 46—9 (R.V.) 

(46) And he said unto them, 
Thus it is written, that the Christ 
should suffer, and rise again from 
the dead the third day; 

(47) And that repentance and 
(some anc. auth. unto) remission 
of sins should be preached in 
his name unto all the nations, 
beginning from Jerusalem (or, 
nations. Beginning from Jeru- 
salem, etc.). 

(48) Ye are witnesses of these 
things. 

(49) And behold, I send forth 
the promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city, 
until ye be clothed with power 
from ‘on high. 


accords with the Johannine 
“convict the world in 
Comp. 
- Matthew 


and Luke have no parallel to this in Christ’s post-resurrectional 


utterances. 
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precept to Peter ‘Feed my sheep1.” This does not give to 
the Apostle exclusively the duty of shepherd. It assures him 
that he, though he had denied discipleship, is now a disciple 
again and a shepherd, like the rest, under the Chief Shepherd ; 
and the assurance is conveyed by Jesus after a meal in which 
He has fed seven of His disciples—one of them Nathanael, not 
an apostle—on a fish and a loaf?. 

There is, as it were, a domestic character in the Fourth 
Gospel at this stage—as compared with a cosmopolitan character 
in the Three—that appears to be intentional. The Mark- 
Appendix compresses into one farewell scene (I) a command of 
Jesus to the Eleven to go forth to all the world preaching and 
baptizing, (2) a promise of salvation for believers and of con- 
firmatory “‘signs,’’ followed by (3) a statement—made however 
by the Evangelist, not by Jesus Himself—that He ascended 
‘into the heaven, having ended His instructions, and that they 
went forth preaching everywhere with the aid of the Lord and 
of the signs that duly followed?. 

Matthew does not describe Jesus as making mention of any 
ascension or departure. But he says about certain women 
“They came near* and took hold of his feet and worshipped 
him. Then saith Jesus unto them, Fear not; go, carry away 
word to my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there shall 
they see me*.”” This seems to imply “J depart for the present.” 
And it resembles the Johannine utterance of Jesus to Mary: 
Magdalene, ‘“‘Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father; but go unto my brethren and say to them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father”—where “Touch me not” has 
been reasonably explained as ‘‘ Do not detain me” by clinging to 





1 Jn xxi. 15—17. 

2 See Son 3422 7 on Jn xxi. 9. 

® Mk xvi. 15—20. The promise, however, mentions (Mk xvi. 16) 
“condemning”’ as well as “saving.” Karakxpive, applied to the con- 
demnation of the sinful, occurs, in the Gospels, only here in Mk and 
in Mt. xii. 41—2, parall. to Lk. xi, 31—2. 

* Mt. xxviii. 9 on which see above, p. 631. Hor. Heb. and 
Wetstein ad loc. identify this with the action of Mary Magdalene. 

© Mit. xexvill, a0; , 
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‘my feet!. Thus the utterance in Matthew may be identified with 
a form of the onein John. This is also suggested by their agree- 
ment as to the command to carry word to Christ’s “brethren.” 
If they are to be identified, we may suppose that in Matthew, 
as well as in John, an ascension is assumed as following this 
utterance. Matthew does not mention the fact of a past 
ascension to “heaven” when he describes Jesus as coming to 
the disciples for the last time. It may, however, be implied 
in the words “All authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth?. The final utterance of Jesus, in Matthew, is 
a command followed by a promise: “‘Make disciples of ali the 
nations..., and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world (or, literally, all the days, unto the consummation 
of the aeon)*.” i 

Luke, in the Acts, if not in the Gospel, lays great stress on 
the Ascension, though he nowhere describes Jesus as mentioning 
it. He disconnects it altogether from any manifestations to 
women. These he twice mentions in his Gospel as being deemed 
by the disciples inadequate or disappointing (‘‘idle talk,” “him 
they saw not*”’). He systematically accumulates evidences of 
Christ’s resurrection and exaltation, first, that of prophecy,. 
-when Jesus, unrecognised, interpreted it to the two travellers 
to Emmaus; secondly, His visible presence, manifested to ‘the 
two, and to the Eleven; thirdly, an offer to the Eleven to handle 
Him; fourthly (perhaps) the “shewing” of “his hands and his 
feet’’; kastly, His eating in the presence of the Eleven’. 





1 Jn xx. 17, which Hor, Heb. explains as meaning “Do not 
touch and detain me.”’ 

2 Mt. xxviii. 18 “all authority...in heaven” appears to imply 
that Jesus is seated in a seat of supreme “authority,”’ such as Mark 
implies in the words (xvi. 19) “sat down at the right hand of Géd.” 

8 This must be distinguished from “unto the ends of the earth.” 
It does not denote Christ’s presence (Mk xvi. 20) “everywhere 
(ravraxov)”? codperating with the preaching of the Gospel, It 
suggests the end of an aeon of the codperation of the Son reigning 
from heaven, and the beginning of a new aeon of the codperation of 
the Son reigning on OB ia other words, His “kingdom” on 
earth. 2k XIV SEL, 24) 

5 Lk. xxiv. 27, 31, 36—9, [40], 43. Lk. xxiv. 34 is perhaps 
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Most of these proofs are connected with words of Jesus and 
not related as mere fact. Then comes an “ opening” of the 
“minds” of the Eleven to the Scriptures+, and an implied 
precept to preach the Gospel, as Christ’s “witnesses” to all 
the nations, as soon as they should receive the Holy Spirit 
(described as “‘the promise of my Father?”’). What comes last 
is rendered uncertain by the uncertainty of Luke’s text. Jesus 
certainly “‘blesses”’ the disciples and is “‘separated”’ from them ; 
and according to most authorities He is also “lifted up” or 
“lifted up to heaven?.”” But the full account of the Ascension— 
regarded as final—is reserved for the Acts, where it is described 
as occurring at a considerable interval after the events narrated 
in the conclusion of the Gospel*. Even there it is not mentioned 
by Jesus. 

The final Lucan words of Jesus before the Ascension are 
recorded in the Acts as being an answer to “the apostles whom 
he had chosen,”” who asked Him, saying “Lord, dost thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” The answer begins 
“Tt is not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father 
hath set within his own authority”; it passes into a promise, 
“Ve shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon 





uttered by the two travellers, in which case it refers to the appearance 
at Emmaus, see Notes 2999 (xvii) e—f, and Son 3347 (x) a. 

«1? Lk. xxiv. 45. Jb. 27—45 contains a threefold mention of “the 
scriptures” in connection with Christ’s “interpreting” or “opening”’ 
them or “opening the mind [of the disciples] that they might under- 
stand” them. This is ail the more remarkable as “scripture” does 
not occur elsewhere in Lk. except iv. 21 “To-day is fulfilled this 
scvipture....’’ John is the only other Evangelist who in post- 
resurrectional narrative connects knowledge of the “scripture” with 
belief in Christ’s resurrection (Jn xx. 8—g) “And he [i.e. the other 
disciple] saw and believed. For as yet they knew not the scripture 
that he must rise from the dead.”’ 

> Lk. xxiv. 47—9. With “ye are witnesses” comp. Is. xliii. 10, 12 
“ye ave my witnesses.’’ Itrecursin Actsi. 8 “ye shall be my witnesses.” 

3 See below, p. 729 foll. 

4 On the meaning of Acts i. 3 &v -yuepav TeaoapdKovra, See 
Notes 2892 a—c maintaining that Origen regarded the phrase as 
implying “days of interval,’’ not “days of duration,’ so that it does 
not mean “ for the space of forty days.’’ 
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you”; it concludes with a command implied in a prediction 
“And ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria, and‘unto the uttermost part of the earth?.” 
_ Not one of the Three Synoptic Gospels attributes to Jesus any 
; promise of a return from heaven to earth. Nor does the Acts, 
except as a promise made by two angels (called ‘‘two men in 
white apparel’): “This Jesus, he that was received up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as yé beheld 
him going into heaven?.” But when was this to be? In the 
course of a few months, or years, or centuries? This “‘time,”’ 
or “‘season,’” was “not for” the disciples “‘to know.” . But 
apparently it might be at any time after the apostles had been 
Christ’s “witnesses unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

All these scenes in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts are, 
so to speak, cosmopolitan. They concern “all the nations”’ or 
“the whole world,” and they leave us asking—about “‘times” 
or “‘seasons’”’—‘“‘When will the Gospel have been preached by 
the apostles to the whole world, so that the day of the Lord may 
be no longer delayed, and Jesus may come down again from 
heaven—as He ascended to heaven when He was ‘received’ 
by a cloud ‘out of the sight’ of the disciples?’’ John does not 
leave us asking this question. He seems to encourage us to 
treat the “time” or “‘season” of the ‘‘coming” as almost a 
matter of indifference. He allows his Gospel, toward its con- 
clusion, to shrink, as it were, into something of a private and: 
personal kind ‘with no definite farewell. And there seems to 
be a studious indefiniteness in “If I will that he tarry while 
’ I am coming, what is that to thee? Follow thou me®.” 

As for the universality of the Gospel—expressed in the 
Synoptists by “‘all the world” and “‘the whole creation,” or 
‘“‘all the nations’”’—John expresses it previously by a peculiar 
phrase ‘‘all that the Father hath given me,” or “‘all that thou 
hast given me,” frequently used throughout his Gospel and 
especially in the Last Discourse. On the rare occasions when 





1 Acts i. 7—8. 2 Acts i. IO—IT. 
8 Jn xxi. 22. On és épyoua, “while I am coming,” see Law, 
Pp. 525-. 4 Joh. Gr. 2740—4, 
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John uses the word “nation” it is always in the singular and 
always applied to the Jews!?. 

Passing to the Ascension, we find that an “‘ascending to 
heaven”’ of the Son of Man is mentioned by Jesus at an early — 
stage in the Fourth Gospel, along with a-‘‘descending from 
heaven” ; and there both “ascent” and “descent” are spoken 
of as in the past, and are regarded as spiritual, not local, acts?. 
Later on, in the body of the Gospel, and especially in the Last 
Prayer, ascension is implied in the doctrine that the Son is 
“going” to the Father. Something more than a mere spiritual 
ascent seems contemplated in the words “Touch me not, for 
I am not yet ascended unto the Father®.”” The words seem to 
imply that after He had “‘ascended” He could be “‘touched.”’ 
If so, John would seem to place an ascension of some special 
kind before the appearance to Thomas when He offered Himself . 
to be touched. But this is doubtful. John, like Luke, regards 
some kind of ascension as resulting in the gift of the Spirit; 
but he does not, like Luke, give us any description of it. He 
appears to subordinate any visible ascension of Christ on a 
cloud to an invisible ascension and exaltation of Christ in the 
hearts of His disciples. 

Baptizing is mentioned both by the Mark-Appendix and 
Matthew, either as a condition for salvation, or as a part of 
the work of the Apostles. Luke makes no mention of it here, 
‘but inserts in the Acts an early mention of a baptism with 
the Holy Spirit as having been predicted by Jesus4, and then 
a mention (by Peter) of baptism as a condition. for admission 





1 Jn xi, 48—52, xviii. 35 (Son 3423 i, 3442). 

2 Jn ui. 13 “No one hath ascended into heaven (ovdels dvaBéBnxev 
eis Tov ovpavdv) save he that descended from heaven (ei p) 6 ek rod 
ovpavov KaraBads), namely, the Son of Man....’’ See Son 3386—90, on 
“*The Son of Man’ ascending and descending,’ and ib. Index 
“ Ascending,” “ Ascension.” W.H. stop short at “the Son of Man,” 
but SS adds “that is from heaven,” and Curet. “that was in heaven,” 
and R.V. inserts in txt “which is in heaven.” 

8 Jn xx.17. It adds “but go unto my brethren and say to them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father....”’ 

* Acts i. 5. 
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to the: Church. \* John makes no mention of baptism here, ° 
but tells us (quite early in the Gospel) that Jesus, or rather 
His disciples, baptized along with the Baptist and the Baptist’s 
disciples, that is,-before the Holy Spirit was given®. The 
_Mark-Appendix does not define the nature of the baptism; 
Matthew defines it as “into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit”; Peter, in the Acts, says 
“in the name of Jesus Christ?.”’ é 

Neither the Mark-Appendix nor Matthew makes any mention 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, nor of any promise of it. 
Luke represents Jesus.as saying ‘‘I send forth the promise of 
my Father upon you, but tarry ye in the city until ye be 
clothed with power from on high”—presumably referring to 
the promise that he has previously recorded, “‘I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom,” where the parallel Mark has “‘the Holy 
Spirit” and Matthew “‘the Spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you*.” John gives us much more fully this promise of the 
Paraclete, Christ’s other Self, but places it, not after the Resur- 
rection but in Christ’s Last Discourse®. John also, as has been 
said above, places the words “‘ Receive the Holy Spirit” at the 
first appearance of the risen Saviour to the disciples. 

Though the Mark-Appendix makes no mention of ‘‘the Spirit” 





1 Acts ii, 38—41. Peter’s proclamation is not “Believe ye and 
be baptized” (in accordance with Mk xvi. 16 “he that believeth and 
is baptized ’’) but “ Repent ye and let each one of you be baptized.” 
But in Biblical Hebrew A.V. “vepent” may be expressed (Begininng 
pp. 56—9) by aw “veturn” or “turn,’’ i.e.toGod; and in New Hebrew 
the noun “vetuyn”’ awn (Levy iv. 675.6) is regularly used for “ve- 
pentance’’ (though in Biblical Hebrew it means (Gesen. 1000 8) (1) a 
local or temporal “return,” or (2) “an answer”’). In O.T. (R.V. and 
A.V.) the noun ‘‘repentance’’ does not occur except about God’s 
repentance in Hos. xiii, 14 “vepentance (Qn) regret) shall be hid from 
mine (God’s) eyes.” 

In preaching the gospel, Peter might say “Turn ye unto the 
Lord,’”’ meaning “Turn ye unto God, the Father in heaven, through 
His Son, Jesus Christ,’’ and this might be expressed in Greek by 
“Repent,” but in fact it might differ very little from “Believe.” 

Beall. 22, 17, We, 3 Acts ii. 38. 

4 Lk. xxi. 15, parall. Mk xiii. 11, Mt. x. 20. 

5 Jn xiv. I6—xvi. 15. 
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it says that believers ‘‘shall speak with tongues,” thus exhibiting 
another agreement with Luke (in the Acts), who describes 
“speaking with other tongues” as a result of the Pentecostal 
outpouring!. The writer—like Paul in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians?—assumes that “tongues,” used for “‘ other tongues,” 
is a technical term intelligible to the reader. The prominence 
given to it is remarkable. Paul deprecates the abuse of this 
gift and the excess of the admiration with which it was 
regarded. Yet here it has a conspicuous place among the | 
“sions” that are to ‘‘follow those who have believed.” 


§ fe The Mark-Appendix and the Lucan Discourse 
to the Seventy 


“e 


The first place in the Marcan ‘“‘signs” is given to “‘casting 
out devils,’ and the following context mentions “‘serpents.” 
This recalls Christ’s warning to the Seventy when they say to 
' Him “Even the devils are subject to us in thy name.” He 
replies ‘I have given you authority to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions and upon all the power of the enemy, and nothing shall 
in any wise hurt you. Howbeit in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven®.’”’ What relation, if any, have the italicised © 
words to those in Mark, “they shall take up serpents,’ and 
“af they drink any deadly thing it shall in no wise harm them*”’? 
And was there probably any connection in Luke’s mind between 
this peculiar promise, “‘nothing shall in any wise hurt you,” and 
another—also peculiar to his Gospel and paradoxically following 
““Some of you shall they put to death” —namely, ‘“‘ Assuredly not 
a haw of your head shall perish®” ? 


ce 





1 Acts li. 4—1rI. 2 r Cor. xii. 10O—xiv. 39. 

8 Lk, x. 17—20 “hurt,” ddiuéo. Similarly used in Rev. vi. 6, 
vii. 3, ix. 4, comp. Is. x. 20. It is used also (Steph. Thes.) of the 
harmful action of frost, or be pheaa = food, etc. Comp. Hor. Odes 
iii. I. 32 “hiemes ¢niguas.” 

4 “Harm,” Bdarra, see below, D. Faas 

5 Lk. xxi. 16—18 kal davatwoovow &€& tpov,...Kai Opié ex THs Kearijs 
ipav ov py droAnra. This is in the Discourse on the Last Days, soon 
after the promise of “a mouth and wisdom,’ which is parall. to 
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An answer is suggested by the Marcan word “harm.” It 
occurs only six times in .XX—five of these uncanonical—and 
never as representing a Hebrew word. But in one of these 
instances, thoughthe word is Marcan, the meaning of the con- 
text is Lucan. It is uttered bya martyr, threatened with 
torture if he will not apostatize: “For try us now, O tyrant, 
and even though thou wilt put to death our vital frames (lit. 
souls) because of our piety, think not to harm us by thy tor- 
turing!.” This same word is repeatedly used by Marcus 
Antoninus, who maintains that a man is not “harmed” inwardly 
or outwardly by anything but moral evil?. Going further back 
to Epictetus, we find the doctrine of “‘not harming” reiterated 
in his Lectures. And one of the earliest instances of it —as well 
as the last sentence of his Encheiridion—lets us into the secret of 
its origin, taking us further back still. It is a quotation from 





Mk xiii. 11 “the holy Spirit,”’ Mt. x. 20 “the Spirit of your Father” ; 
but the words “not a hair...shall pervish’’ have no parall. in Mk-Mt. 

1 4 Macc. ix. 7. This reproduces the Lucan @avaréw, “put to 
death,” with the Marcan Bddmro, “harm.” Tleipa¢e yap odv, rupavve: 
kal ras Hav Woyds ei Oavaracers did THY evoéBevar, pur) Voulons Huas BAamrew - 
Bacavifav. 

BAdwre recurs in Tob. (1), Wisd. (2), 2 Macc. (1), and asa LXX 
error in Prov. xxv. 20. 

2 Marc. Ant. iv. 7—8 “Take away the notion [of harm] and you 
take away the [cry] ‘I am harmed.’ Take away ‘I am harmed,’ and 
you take away the harm. That which does not make a man worse 
than he was does not make his life worse, nor does it harm [him], 
either outwardly or inwardly.” It is a dogma with Marcus that 
what does not “harm” the society does not “harm” the individual : 
v. 22°O rp rode ovdk €ote BAaBepdv, ovde Tov mokitny BAamre. “Esl maons 
rhs Tov BeBrapba pavracias TovToy émaye Tov Kavova* Ei 7 modus v0 TovToU 
pt) Brdrrera, ovdé eyo BéBNappa, vii. 22 “consider above all things 
that so-and-so has not [really] havmed you; for he has not made 
your spirit (ro 7yepovrxdy oov) worse than it was before,” x. 33 “that 
which does not harm Law, does not harm either city or citizen,” 
i.e. either the City of the World, humanity, or any individual in it.. 

8 Epictet. i. 29. 13—18, after laying down, as ““God’s best and 
most righteous law,” Td kpeiocov dei weprywéOw Tov xeipovos, SOEs ON 
to say that this is not broken in the case of Socrates. In his “body,” 
it is true, he drank “the hemlock.’ But had he nothing in return? 
Where was the possession of the Good in his soul (rod jv 7) ovcia a’te 
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the Apologia of Socrates: ‘‘But as for me, Anytus and Melitus 
are able to kill me, but harm me they cannot*.” 

These facts indicate that in the Mark-Appendix we have a 
Gentile or Western form of a Jewish tradition like that in Luke 
‘not a hair of your head shall perish.”” It was probably based 
on the story of the Three Martyrs in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. 
These were prepared, like the martyr in Maccabees above 
mentioned, to have their bodies destroyed in case God did not 
preserve them (‘But if not”)?. In the case of the Three “the 
fire had. no power over their bodies, nor was the hair of their 
head singed’’; but they, and the Maccabaean martyrs, and the 
martyrs of Christ, kept the ‘‘7f mot”’ steadily before their minds 
—as Peter also kept it in his Epistle, ‘‘ And who is he that shall 
do you evil (R.V. harm you) if ye are zealous for that which is 
good? But if ye should indeed suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
blessed [are ye]*.”’ A Jewish Christian poet might declare 
about a martyr, consumed in Nero’s flames, that ‘‘not a hair of 





tod adyaOov;)? ...And what says he [himself]? 7Eué & "Avuros xal 
_MéAnros dmoxteivar pev Svvavra, BAayar &’ ov. The doctrine is also 
found in 7b. i. 22. 13—15, and 28. 10, and comp. ii. 2. 15, ili. 23. 21, 
Ench. § 53. 

Why does Plutarch never quote Anytus—mentioning his false 
charge only casually (Mor. 499 F)—while Marcus Antoninus never 
mentions him? Perhaps because the quotation ewe & “Avuros had 
become a little too hackneyed for literary circles. 

1 Plato Apol. 30 c. 

2 Dan. iii. 18. The Midrash on Cant. vil. 8 (Wii. pp. 174—5) says 
that the three Martyrs appeared before Ezekiel (xx. 1) and heard 
that God would reject their prayer. Nevertheless they determined 
to put their trust in God, When they had left Ezekiel, God appeared 
to the prophet and said “ Thinkest thou I will deny them my support? 
Nay, it shall not fail them. But say nothing to them about me, 
Let them act on their own good purpose....Their reward will be all 
the greater.” 

3 1 Pet, iii. 13 “do you evil,” caxd@. In LXX, this word repre- 
sents several Hebrew words’ meaning “evil entreat,’ “smite,” 
“oppress”? etc, Once it means (Is. 1. 9) “Who shall condemn (yw5 
hif.) me?” i.e. make-me-out-to-be-evil. But Paul’ (Rom. viii. 33) 
quotes it as xaraxpive. In literary Gk cakém@ means “make bad, 
z.e. useless for its purpose,” but also “afflict with evil.” 
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his head perished” ; but the Greeks in the Western Churches, 
familiar with the language handed down from the martyr 
Socrates, would prefer to say that he was “not hurt.” 

This language the Mark-Appendix also adopts. And it is 
not improbable that in borrowing it from the far-famed saying 
of the martyr Socrates, the writer borrowed at the same time 
the phrase in’ the context “If they shall drink any deadly 
draught, 7.e. poison.’”’ For the ‘“‘hemlock” of Socrates was as 
famous as his saying about not being ‘“‘harmed,’’ and we have 
seen that in one passage where Epictetus quotes the latter he 
also mentions the former!. The “drinking” of “ poison” by 
Socrates would be familiar to many Christians in Rome during 
the first century, slaves, like Epictetus, but worthy members of 
the Roman Church, for which Church the Marcan Gospel was 
perhaps primarily written. This may explain why Mark gives 
So conspicuous a place to immunity not from fire, or sword, or 
hanging, but from an evil so seldom mentioned as “ poison?.”’ 

There remains the Marcan saying “They shall take up 
serpents’’—difficult because it seems to represent the disciples 
as imitating snake-charmers. Why should they “take up 
serpents”? The only narrative in the New Testament that 
even superficially resembles this describes Paul, not as “taking 
up,” but as “shaking off,’ a serpent that had casually fastened 
on his hand’. Luke indeed mentions a promise to the Seventy 
about “‘serpents and scorpions,’ but they were to be “trampled 


yd) 


on,’ not “taken up*.”’ Concerning the prophecy of Isaiah: 





1 See Epict. i. 29. 13—18. 

2 Euseb. iii. 39.9 mentions a story of Papias about Justus called 
Barsabas (Acts i. 23) as dyAnrnpiov dappakov ewrudvros Kal yndev andes... 
imopeivavtos. The word éeurivw seems seldom or never used (Steph. 
‘Thes.) of swallowing by mistake. No instance of this comparatively 
easy death is connected by early tradition with any Christian martyr. 
It seems probable that the story of Papias is based on a form of the 
Marcan tradition, and not the Marcan tradition on the story of 
Papias. Plutarch Mor. 509D uses eumive with xovewy about the 
deliberate swallowing a draught of hemlock, but not with any 
reference to Socrates. 

3 Acts xxvill. I—6. Ske ko; 
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‘The sucking-child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the adder’s den,” Jerome 
say$ ‘‘The infant, who is (x Cor. xiv. 20) ‘a babe (parvulus) in 
malice,’ will put his hand on the hole of the asp (perhaps 
alluding loosely to Mk xvi. 18) and he chases devils from the 
human bodies that they beset (perhaps referring to Mk xvi. 17),” 
but ‘‘ the weaned child’’,does more; he penetrates to the recesses 
of Satan, “Whence also to the [Seventy] Apostles power was 
given (Lk. x. 19) that they should ‘tread upon serpents and 
scorpions and upon all the power of the enemy?.’”’ According 
to this view, both the promise in Luke and that in Mark come 
from one and the same Prophecy—that of Isaiah, about the 
dominion of the Little Child. 

Tertullian, on the other hand, quotes the ninety-first Psalm 
(“upon the lion (LX X asp) and adder shalt thou tread,”’) as well 
as the Prophecy of Isaiah, as being applicable to the Lucan 
record of Christ’s promise of healing powers to His disciples?. 
Both the Psalm and the Prophecy could hardly fail to influence 
the doctrine of Jesus. But the Psalm is, in part, quoted by 
Satan to Jesus in the Temptation, and consequently liable to 
objection’. The Prophecy seems-to take us back most closely 
- to Christ’s fundamental doctrine of the New Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of the Little One. And of that doctrine, poetically 
expressed, there appears to be an ancient vestige in this Pseudo- 
Marcan tradition of a promise that Christ’s disciples “shall 
take up serpents.” 





1 Jerome on Is. xi. 8—g. 

2 Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 24 after quoting Lk. x. 19 “tread on 
serpents and scorpions,” and also Is. xi. 8—g, proceeds to quote 
Ps. xci. 13 “ Upon the asp and the adder shalt thou tread” as shewing 
that “this power the Creator conferred first of all upon His Christ,” 
and then he applies these promises to Christian acts of healing: 
“When therefore He proclaimed the benefits of His cures, then also 
did He put (Lk. x. 19) ‘the scorpions and the serpents’ under the feet 
of His saints.” 

3 Comp. Jerome on Ps. xci. 11—12 ‘‘Vere Diabolus, quasi 
Diabolus, interpretatur de Salvatore quod non est de Salvatore.”’ 
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§ 5. The Ascension in the Mark-A ppendix} 


The Mark-Appendix concludes by mentioning two acts of 
the Lord Jesus, the Ascension and the Assession, and then the 
“preaching of the word” by the Apostles ‘“‘everywhere,” and 
then the “confirmation” of “the word” by the Lord “through 
the signs that [always] accompanied it?.”’ 

As to the Ascension, Mark uses a Lucan word “‘taken-up,” 
or i received-up,”’ but with the addition of ‘‘to heaven,’”’ whereas 
Luke in the Acts says once “‘he was received up,’’ absolutely, 
and in the Gospel speaks of “his receiving up®.’’ The dis- 
advantage of “‘to heaven” was that it might mean, for Jews, 
one of “‘the seven heavens,” perhaps a low one’. But if “to 
heaven” was left out, the meaning might be little more than 
a plous expression for “‘died’’—‘‘taken upward” being used 
for “‘taken by the hand of God from this life®.” Greeks and 





1 


Mark-Appendix xvi. 19—20 (R.V.) 

(19) So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto them, 
was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God. 

(20) And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word by the signs that 
followed. Amen. 

2 Mk xvi. 19—20 ‘O pev odv Kipios ['Inoovs] pera TO Aadjoa avtois 
dvernupon eis tov ovpavoy Kal exdOicev x Sev Tod Oeodv. exeivor O€ 
e&eOdvres éxnpvéav tmavtaxov, Tod Kupiov guvepyovvTos Kai Tov Adyov 
BeBaodvtos Oia Tév érakodovOovvT@Y onpeEiwr. 

3 *AvadapBdve, pass., applied to persons, is used in canon. LXX 
only of Elijah’s being “taken up,” or “ascending,” to heaven, 2 K. ii. 
9, 10, rx (setting aside LXX error in Ezek. xii. 6, 7). In Sir. xviii. 
9, I Macc. ii. 58, it is applied to Elijah, in Sir. xlix. 14 (A pereré6n) 
to Enoch. In N.T., it is used only of Christ’s Ascension, Acts i. 2 
(Luke) absol., i. 11 (angels speak) dd’ tpav eis rov odpavdy, 1. 22 (Peter 
speaks) with ad’ jyav, 1 Tim, iii. 16 with ev ddé. Lk. ix. 51 pthe 
days of his veceiving-up (dvadnpeos)” shews that Luke himself might 
naturally use the verb absolutely, though he does not represent 
Peter as using it thus. 

“ 4 2 Cor. xii. 2 “snatched up to the third heaven.”’ 

5 Comp. the only instance of dva\ap8dvw pass. in Goodspeed Pair. 
Apost., Hermas Vis. i. 1. 5 where a woman salutes Hermas from 
heaven, and when he asks her ri ot Sde woreis; replies "AvehnupOnv.. +, 
on which the editor remarks that it implies death (“Domina igitur 
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Romans believed in the Ascension of Hercules!. It was 
advisable to distinguish Christ’s Ascension from such ascensions 
as those. ° 

Matthew describes no Ascension at all?. Perhaps one might 
be said to be implied in the words, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world’’; for that could most vividly 
be realised by regarding Jesus as pouring out His influence from 
above on all the disciples in every corner of the earth. And if 
this was to be so, Jesus was to be above, beholding and helping 
them from above, while the results of His help were felt below. 
But there was no absolute need to postulate a local “‘above” 
or ‘“‘heaven” for such a beholding and helping. Some might 
prefer to say that Jesus would dwell in the hearts of His dis- 
ciples in every place and at every time, without any such 
beholding or looking down. 

Luke’s course is at first sight very perplexing, and it has 
perplexed the earliest scribes, who have freely altered his text. 
In his Gospel, he says that, “in the act of blessing® them (i.e. the 








defuncta erat’). Goodspeed Afolog. gives three instances, all from 
Justin Martyr (1) Tvyph. § 32 “our Lord Jesus Christ. ..was taken up 
into heaven’’; (2) those who believe that souls (Tvyph. § 80) “at the 
moment of death are taken up to heaven” are described as heretics; 
(3) Christians condemn the exposure of babes lest they should perish 
because (A fol. § 29) not “taken up.” 

1 Origen Cels. vii. 53 quotes Celsus as asking why the Christians 
could not be content with the old heroes who died glorious deaths 
and became demigods. And the first name he mentions is that of 
Hercules. Comp. Hor. Odes iii. 3. 9 foll. “Hac arte Pollux et vagus 
Hercules. ...” 

* See however above, p. 717, n. 2, quoting Mt. xxviii. 18 “all 
authority 7m heaven....’’ 

3 Lk. xxiv. 50—51...edddynoev airovs. Kal...ev T@ evdoyeiy abrov 
aitovs.... “Blessing them” must be distinguished from “blessing 
[God]”’ in the breaking of bread, as in Mk vi. 41, Mt. xiv. 19“ he 
blessed [God]. But the parall. Lk. ix. 16 there has “blessed them” 
(Law p. 315 foll.). And there was a liability to confuse (Law p. 319) 
‘DID, meaning “spread out the hands” in blessing God, over bread, with 
D1 meaning “break” bread. Luke elsewhere describes Jesus as being 
manifested to the two disciples at Emmaus (Lk. xxiv. 35) “in the 
breaking of bread,” previously mentioned in Lk. xxiv. 30 “he 
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disctples),” Jesus “was-separated from them’—using a word 
that occurs in the Gospels only once elsewhere and there about 
an interval of time!. Many authorities add “and he was 
carried up into heaven.” D and SS, instead of “was sepa- 
vated,’ substitute severally ‘withdrew,’ and “was lifted up,” 
and shorten the text by omitting the words bracketed as 
follows: “‘(D) withdrew (SS was lifted up) from them [and was 
carried up into heaven] and they [having worshipped him] re- 
‘turned to Jerusalem2.”’ 

It should be observed that the bracketed clause “was carried 
up,” even if genuine, is not the same as the Lucan “ was taken up, 
or, received up,” nor does it appear to be thus used in early 
Christian writings. But if it is not genuine we must conclude 
that Luke does not intend, in the Gospel, to describe Jesus as 
“ascending.”’ He reserves that for the Acts. Passing to the Acts 
we find the Ascension described, in all MSS except D, by a word 
that is never used in literary Greek except to mean “‘lifted up”’ 
with pride, false hope, or in some other bad sense: ‘“‘ And having 
said these things, while they were looking, he was lifted up*.” 





blessed’”’—not “blessed it” —“and brake.” It is possible that as in 
Lk. ix. 16, so in Lk. xxiv. 50—51, airovs is an erroneous insertion, 
and the latter passage originally referred to “blessing [God] over 
bread.’ ’Ey r@ in Luke is a sign of Hebraic influence, see Son 3333 e, 
Inivod. p. 112 foll., Beginning p. 111 and Proclam. p. 153. 

1 Lk. xxiv. 51 kai éyévero ev 7@ eddoyeiv airov attods duéotn am’ airy 
[kal aveépero cis Tov ovipavér]. 

Aviornus occurs in N.T. only here, and Lk. xxii. 59, Suaordons dcel 
épas juas, Acts xxvii. 28 Bpaxd Se dvactnoavres (R.V. ‘after a little 
space’). The only intrans. inst. in canon. LXX apart from Is. lix. 2 
(A), is Exod. xv. 8 “the water was piled up (pry)”” LXX dcéorn, 
Aq. etc. éowpetn. But in Prov. xvii. 9 “divideth friends,” diornor 
=". Goodspeed gives Oviornwe only in Athenag. Leg. § 15 dveoracwy 
“they [i.e. God and matter] are sepavate from one another.” 

2 “Withdrew,” améorn. Lk. xxiv. 51 (D) kai eyévero ev To eidoyety 
avrov adrovs améotn am’ avT&v Kal avTol Uméotpeay «cis ‘lepovoadnp. 

8 The passive of avapépw does not occur in Goodspeed concerning 
the Ascension. Ign. Eph. § 9 uses it metaph. about men as stones 
“lifted up’’ into ‘‘ the heights (ra dwn) ’’ of God’s Building. 

4 Acts i. Q kal radra cimav Bdemovtmy advrav éemnpOn, Kal vepédn 
iré\aBev aitov amd trav bpOadpev airav. Here it may be noted that 
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Then Luke adds that a cloud took Jesus up, but instead of his 
usual word for “taking up,’”’ he substitutes the word used by 
Herodotus to describe the dolphin that ‘‘took up and placed 
on its back” the drowning Arion, ‘‘And a cloud took him up 
from below [and withdrew him] from their eyes.” 

The clue to some of these obscurities is supplied by D which, 
instead of “‘lifted up,’ gives (with the change of one letter) 
“taken away*.” Precisely the same emendation has been 
recognised as necessary in a passage of Justin Martyr, speaking 
of those who are not able to “detach themselves,”’ or ““be taken 
away,” from things of the earth—where the ordinary text has 
“be lifted up’. ‘Take-away,”’ in the passive, is of very rare 
occurrence, but it occurs in the Synoptic tradition about the days 





in the next verse, punctuated as follows, xai os drevi¢ovres joay eis Tov 
ovpavov, mopevouévov aitov, the last two words are emphatic, “as he 
was [still] going on.”’ The meaning is that He did not “vanish into 
space” as at Emmaus (Lk. xxiv. 31) ddavros eyévero, but continued 
His upward path till the Shechinah withdrew Him from their sight. 
W. H. have ovpavoy and no comma after it. 

A scholium on this passage (Cramer) says that the cloud is the 
“symbol of the divine power’ quoting Ps. civ. 3 6 rieis véper Thy 
(leg. veédAnv) ériBaow airod. It also speaks of the disciples as “fully 
awake and not slumbering,’’ perhaps contrasting this passage with 
Lk. ix. 32, and still more with Lk. xxii: 45. 

’Eraipoua pass. applied to persons is repeatedly used in literary 
Gk, LXX, and N.T. metaph., almost always in a bad sense, but never 
of literal “lifting up” except in Byzantine Gk about the lifting of an 
“imperator’’ on the shields of soldiers (and Steph. Thes. quoting 
Jo. Malal. p. 267, 2—prob. copied from Lk.). 

1 “YrokauBavw is used by Herod. i. 24 and Plato Pol. 453, of a 
dolphin “taking”? Arion “on its back” (which Plutarch Mor. 161 D 
paraphrases by deAdivor trodpaudrvtev dvaéporo). It is a semi- 
personification. In 3 Jn 8 A.V. “receive,” R.V. “welcgme,” the 
meaning is “hospitably support.” ; 

2 Acts i. g txt émnp6n, D amfpdn. D also alters the order and 
omits Brerdvtwy atrov: “And when he had said these things (aird) 
a cloud [came and] supported him, and he was taken away (dmjp6n) 
from their eyes.” 

8 Just. Mart. Apol. § 58 (txt) rovs fev THS yns py emaiperOar (leg. 
dmaiper@a) dSvvapévous, where see ed. note. Goodspeed gives drai- 
peoOa ad loc. but éraiperOa (AB). 
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‘when the bridegroom shall i taken away,’ and was discussed 
in its placel. There it was illustrated from what the sons of 
Bbe prophets say to Elisha, before the Ascension of Elijah: 

“Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master from 
thy head to- -day2?” Antecedently it seems probable that 
Luke would resort to that ancient narrative to describe the 
Ascension of Jesus, and now we have to ask whether he seems 
actually to have done so. 

Such a hypothesis would at all events explain Luke’s 
tradition that Jesus ‘‘was separated” from the disciples. For 
“ separated,’ in Delitzsch’s rendering of Luke,-is the same word 
that occurs in the Hebrew text describing how Elijah and 
Elisha were “separated” by the chariot of fire®. It would also 
explain why Luke might add a form of what the Scripture adds 
there, about Elijah—namely, “ went up into heaven ””—although 
he believed that the final “taking up” of Jesus was to come 
later on. Again, Scripture describes God as “making the 
clouds”’ His ““chariot*.”’ This would suggest a likeness of Elijah’s 
“charvot”’ to the “cloud” on which Jesus ascended. And a 
kind of “riding” is suggested, as has been shewn above, by the 
peculiar word used by Luke to describe the “cloud” that 
presents itself from below to “‘support” the Saviour. 





1 See Proclam. pp. 316—17 on Mk ii. 20, Mt. ix. 15, Lk. v. 35, 
*Amaipw act. in LXX freq. = “break up [camp],” “journey.’’ Hesych. 
has draipowa: = drodnuéw, but that may be middle. Steph. Thes. 
i. 2 (p. 1140) gives no instance of the passive like that in the 
. Synoptists. 

2 2K. il. 3, 5, LXX AapBave. 

8 2K. ii. 11 “[there came] a chariot of fire and horses of fire and 
made a division (178) between (})1) the-two (on2w).’’ Gesen. 825 
gives 775 as “dividing” in various senses literal and metaphorical. 
It = dvornue in Prov. xvii. 9 “divideth friends.”’ ‘The pass. of 375 = 
adnooracOa in Job xli. 8 (9) (R.V..xli. 17) (Theod.), and is used by 
Delitzsch in Lk. xxiv. 51 and also in Lk. xxii. 41 dmeordodn, 
“he was (A.V.) withdvawn, or (R.V.) parted,’ from the disciples 
“about a stone’s cast”—a tradition peculiar to Luke, and perhaps 
modified by traditions about the Ascension. Heb. 145 = Aram. 
(Onk.) wo, as to which, and p15, see Law p. 324. 

4 Ps. civ. 3. 
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rae the emphasis laid by Luke on “while they were 
looking”’—which is explained by an old scholium as meaning, 
in effect, “It was no vision, nor were they drowsy [as on other 
occasions]+”’—acquires new meaning in the light of the story of 
Elijah. For Elijah had been asked by Elisha for a “double 
portion” of his “spirit,” and had replied “If thow see me when 
I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, it 
shall not be so2.”” Those who discerned a similarity between 
the ascent of Elijah and the Ascension of Jesus would seem 
almost constrained to realise that the latter, like the former, 
could not have been beheld by those whose “‘eyes” were not 
spiritually “opened” to behold it?. But Luke nowhere says 
this. 

John never Speake of the Son as eae ‘< iahen, or received, 
up,’ but always as “‘ascending,” “going up*.” The first 
mention of this he connects with ee doctrine of the living 
bread, and with unintelligent “beholding,’ in an obscure 
passage that may be paraphrased thus: “Doth this cause you 
to stumble? What then if at this moment ye are beholding 
[though ye perceive it not] the Son of Man ascending where He ~ 
was before [through the sacrifice of the Cross]5?” In the 
narrative of the ascent of Elijah the Hebrew text distinguishes 
the Lord’s “taking,” or ‘“‘taking away,” of Elijah: from his 
“going up” to heaven. The LXX does not thus distinguish, 
but renders the latter by “‘was received up” —a unique rendering 
of the word®. The Mark-Appendix uses ‘‘was received up,” and, 





1 See pp. 729—30, n. on Acts i. g—TIOo. 2,OUKGaL GLO: 

3 See Jerome Epist. xxii. 3 “when your eyes have been opened 
you shall see a fiery chariot like Elijah’s waiting to carry you to 
heaven,” where he refers to 2 K. ii. 11 and vi. 17. Yet Epis. li. 7 
“he was caught up into heaven in a chariot of fire and did not feel 
the effects of the flame” seems to recognise a material “fire” that 
would have burned the prophet, but for God’s intervention. 

4 *AvaBaive, first used thus in Jn vi. 62. 

5 See Joh. Gr. 2210—12. 

_ § The LXX begins by rendering np>, “take,” correctly, auBavo, 
2 K. il. 3, 5, but then it proceeds to render it com eG dvadapBdve 
ib. 9, 10, and then (ib. 11) renders nby, “go up,” also by dvadapBdve 
(a rendering of nby unique in LXX). 
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as has been pointed out, Luke does the same when referring 
to it in the Acts!. But the Johannine word better expresses 
what may be called the naturalness of the action?. The Son 
was to “‘ascend-where he was before” as to a natural home. 

Elijah’s promise to Elisha (of “a double portion” of his 
“spirit ’’) resembles Christ’s promise to the typical disciple 
(“Greater works than these shall he do®’’). But they differ in 
this, that although both are really conditional, they state, or 
imply, different conditions. The former condition is stated 
thus, “If thou see me‘.” The latter is implied in the fact 
that it is addressed to “‘ disciples,’’ and the Master has defined 
the sign of discipleship as being love®, so that He says, in effect, 
“Tf ye love me, ye will keep my word, and will love one 
another, and my Father will love you, and we will come unto 
you, and make our abode with you®.”” This was Christ’s answer 
to the question how He would manifest Himself unto the 
disciples ‘‘ and not unto the world’,” and it teaches us that He 
was to be manifested by an inward and spiritual ‘“‘seeing”’ that 
would be so much more real than any external “seeing,” or 
merely intellectual ‘‘ seeing,’ that a new metaphor, or group of 
metaphors, was needed to suggest its nature. 


§ 6. “And sat down at the right hand of God,” in the 
Mark-A ppendix® 


These words are not to be taken as meaning that the dis- 
ciples saw that Jesus “‘sat down,” after previously seemg that 
Jesus ‘“‘was received up,” and as assuming that both of these 


> 





1 Acts i. 2, see above, p. 727, D. 3. 

2 Jn’s first mention of dvaBaive (i. 51) links it with xaraBaivo, 
and indicates a spiritual connection between heaven and earth 
(comp. id. iii. 13 “No man hath ascended into heaven but he that 
descended out of heaven, [even] the Son of man, which is in heaven”’). 
See Son 3374-—3390 (iv) on “Ascending and Descending.” 


Sd par s-dye saz). 22 KG Oe 5 Jn xiii. 34—5. 

6 Jn xiv. 23. ‘ WMA Vin2 2. 

8 Mk xvi. 19—20, ‘O pév ody kvtpwos [Incods]...avednppbn.. Kat 
exdOucev ék SeEvv Tod Geovd. exeivos dé eEeAOdvTes exnpvEav.... See above, 
Pp: 727: 
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acts were merely proofs of His divine nature. The Greek text, 
by means of its particles!, expresses here a natural connection, 
or correspondence, between the heavenly act of Jesus and the 
earthly action of the disciples described in the following words, 
“He on the one hand ascended to heaven and sat down at God’s 
right hand to help His disciples to do His work; but they on 
the other hand went forth proclaiming the.Word, and doing His 
work, in every part of the earth, while He worked with them 
confirming the Word with the accompanying signs.”” There is 
a feeling that the position of Jesus Christ, at “tHe right hand” 
of God, is a symbol of God’s codperation with the Church of 
Christ, banishing disease, and sin, as is implied in the early 
Christian prayer: ‘‘And now, Lord,...grant unto thy servants 
to speak thy word with all boldness, while thou stretchest forth 
thy hand to heal, and that signs and wonders may be done 
through the name of thy holy Servant Jesus?.” 

But this clause about the divine Session in heaven—so 
briefly used in the Mark-Appendix—might easily be disconnected 
from the corresponding clauses about the work of the disciples 

on earth and the joint work of the Saviour from heaven (“the 
Lord working with them”). Then “ sitting at the right hand”’ 
would lose much of its spiritual force. It might give the im- 
pression that Jesus, “‘at the right hand,” did no work any 
longer, but merely sat waiting till His ‘‘enemies” should become 

' His “footstool,” or till the time should arrive when He should 
again “‘come from heaven” to “judge the quick and the dead.” 
Hence we might expect some Johannine doctrine on this 
article of the early Christian Creed. And it might easily be 
shewn that, although John avoids all metaphors about ‘‘the 
right hand of God,” he nevertheless endeavours to express 
aspects of their spiritual meaning that might pass unnoticed. 
One aspect is the inevitableness of the divine judgment upon 





1 In literary Gk the correspondence between pév and $€é is often 
so slight that it would be pedantry to express it in English except 
by vocal emphasis, but in the Gospels it is comparatively rare. Here 
the Vulgate expresses it by “quidem” and “autem” as also in Mt. 
Log Uns 7 ClO. 

2 Acts iv. 29—30. 
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those who bring it'on themselves. For those who love Christ, 
He is their Helper, or rather in the bosom of the Father as their 
Brother. But it is not so for His ‘“‘enemies.” For them He 
is seated on “God’s right hand” as in the seat of judgment, _ 
converted into a Judge by the sins of men who will not accept 
Him as a Saviour. 


§ 7. “The accompanying signs,” in the Mark-Appendix 

“The accompanying signs” may be illustrated by Paul’s 
language to the Corinthians: ‘“‘At all events the signs of the 
apostolic office (literally, of the apostle) were wrought among you 
in all patient-endurance, by signs, and wonders, and mighty 

-works?’’—-which uses the word “signs” in two senses, meaning, 
Ist, the general tokens of the apostolic office, znd, the particular 
acts, especially acts of healing (and perhaps the power to impart 
the gift of “tongues®”’) which characterized “apostles.” The 
Mark-Appendix has already said “‘ These signs shall follow them 
that have believed,” and has particularised them as exorcisms, 
“tongues,” immunity from stings of ‘serpents,’ immunity from 
poisonous draughts. Now it uses a more emphatic form of 
“follow,” meaning “‘follow [close] on,’’ as if to mean “following 
closely and inevitably.” And it says, in effect, “The Lord from 
heaven helped the disciples to do His work on earth by working 
with them. For the word of the Gospel that they preached on 
earth He confirmed from heaven by means of the invariably- 
accompanying signs [that I have mentioned above].” 

These last words of the Mark-Appendix seem on a lower 
spiritual level than the last words in Matthew: “I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world”; for they mention only 
‘‘siens” of presence, but Matthew mentions the Presence itself. 





1 See above, pp. 522—4, on Mk xiv. 62. Comp. Rev. v. 6—7. 

2 2 Cor. xii. 12. In ra pev onpeia..., the meaning of pév seems 
to be “this at all events in. the first place,” corresponding to a 
suppressed 6é, meaning “ whatever else may be wanting in the second 
places 

3 Acts viii. 16—17. The subsequent verses indicate that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit was followed by some “sign,’’ perceptible to 
the senses of Simon Magus—presumably “tongues.” 
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They are also less poetically exultant than the last words in 
Luke: ‘‘continually in the temple, blessing God.’’ There is 
some sense of anti-climax in Mark. But this sense will be 
diminished if we compare the Lucan use of “‘signs”’ in the Acts, 
beginning with a Petrine quotation from Joel about the Lord’s 
“giving signs on the earth” which Peter applies to the gift of 
““tongues.”” The word occurs repeatedly—along with “‘won- 
ders,’ and “‘mighty works,” and, in the singular, without these 
words, about “‘a sign of healing’ —in what may be called the 
Petrine period of the extension of the Church?. After that 
come the great wonders and signs wrought by Stephen one of 
the seven didconoi®. Then, after mention (by Stephen the 
didconos) of the ‘“‘wonders and signs’? wrought by Moses in 
Egypt4, we are brought to a mention of “sions” wrought by 
Philip (another of the diaconot)—particularised as exorcisms, 
and acts of healing, and afterwards called ‘‘signs and great 
mighty-works®.” 

This may be almost said to close “‘the sign-period”’ in the 
Acts®. At all events it closes the period of Petrine ‘‘signs.” 
And we are given a hint as to the reason. Although Philip the 
diaconos could work amazing ‘‘signs and mighty works” in 
Samaria, he had not (it is said) bestowed the gift of “the Holy 
Spirit” on his converts. To bestow this, “apostles” were ap- 
parently needed. At all events Peter and John were sent down 
to Samaria, and by the imposition of their hands the converts 
“received the Holy Spirit’.”’” When Simon Magus “saw that 
the Holy Spirit was given” by this act, he offered to buy this 
peculiarly apostolic power, Thus, above exorcizing and healing 
—which could be performed by a didconos—the imparting of 
“tongues” speaking with the Holy Spirit appears to be 


a? 





1 Acts ii. 19. 

* Acts ii. 22 (Christ’s signs), ii. 43 (signs wrought by the apostles), 
iv. 16, 22 (sing., a sign of healing), iv. 30, v. 12 (signs wrought by the 
apostles). 

* Acts ‘vi, 8, * Acts vii. 36. 5 Acts ‘vill. 6, 13. 

° Snpetov does not occur again in Acts, except in xiv. Se eVeel 2s 

PPACUSE Valen eye 
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magnified in the Acts of the Apostles as a privilege belonging 
to none but apostles, 

Soon afterwards, in’ consequence of Peter’s preaching, and 
without any imposition of hands, the Holy Spirit is described 
as descending on uncircumcised Gentiles. The Jews present 
are described as being ‘‘amazed because on the Gentiles also 
was bestowed the gift of the Holy Spirit.’’ How did the Jews 
know this? Because ‘‘they heard them speak with tongues?.” 
Later, by alleging this fact, Peter convinces his opponents at 
the Council of Jerusalem: ‘They held their peace...saying, 
Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto 
life.” 

These facts—or at all events the belief in these facts—may 
explain the great importance that might be attached to 
“tongues” during a few years, and might be expressed in a few 
ancient documents, of the growing Christian Church®. The 





1 Acts x. 44—6. Be NCtS dele 

3 The pl. “tongues” does not occur in Goodspeed except 2 Clem. 
§ 17 (in quotation), and in Justin Martyr (thrice). Once Justin is 
quoting (Tvyph. § 27). Twice he is referring to (2b. § 102) the con- 
fusion of tongues, or to (ib. § 130) nations dispersed according to 
their tongues. Here we might have expected him to say that 
Christ, by “the gift of tongues,” typically cancelled “the confusion 
of tongues.” But he is silent. So, too, are Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Jerome—who say little or nothing 
about Gen. xi. 7—8 (Confusion of Tongues) and Acts ii. 1—13 
(Gift of Tongues). 

Origen, however, says on the former (ad loc., Lomm. viii. 68) “It 
is a token of malice (yvépicpa xakias) that the tongues were confused 
(rd ovyxvOqva); it was a token of virtue when ‘zn all them that were 
believers there was one heart and soul.’’’ Comp. Acts iv. 32 “Now in 
the multitude of them that believed there was one heart and soul.” 
Origen is referring to the Gift of Tongues, as described in the Acts, 
where it is regarded as being both the sign, and the consequence, of 
the Christian spirit of peace and unity. His comment (doubtless) 
leads us toward the right explanation of a historical and very mar- 
vellous fact in the Christian Churches of the first century. But the 
silence of almost all the early Fathers indicates that, in their days, 
“tongues”? had become largely a thing of the past, the memory of 
which somewhat perplexed those writers who might have been 
expected to comment on it. 
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Mark-Appendix appears to have preserved here one of these 
very ancient Petrine traditions. It was of a piece with the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel ‘‘everywhere,” that is, in every corner 
of the earth to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. Peter had 
stamped the gift of tongues as the Charter of the Gentiles: 
‘And I remembered the word of the Lord, how that he said, 
John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit. If then God gave unto them the like 
gift as [he did] also unto us, when we believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was I, that I could withstand God??” 

John has but one instance of the phrase “signs and wonders ”’ 
(so frequent in the Acts). It is in a sentence of reproof, 
“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe?.”” He 
nowhere uses the Synoptic term ‘“‘mighty-works.’’ Perhaps he 
had come to the conclusion that external “‘signs” (and especially 
“‘tongues”’) were liable to abuse and fraud in some, besides 
leading others into self-deception or self-conceit. But without 
mentioning the word “‘sign”’ he gives us, in an utterance of 
Christ, the one sure sign of Christian discipleship “By this 
[sign] shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one to another’.” The “love” is to be that kind of love 
with which Jesus Himself loved His disciples, and the Father 
loved the Son*. It is to pass into us like the bread of life and 
to become part of ourselves. 

This thought seems latent in the final Johannine mention of 
“signs,” after the blessing pronounced on those who “‘have not 
seen and yet have believed.’”’ “‘Many other signs therefore 
Jesus did in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book: but these are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, ye may 





1 Acts xi, 16—17. The Pauline view of “tongues” is rully. 
expressed in 1 Cor. xii. lo—xiv. 39. Paul says that (xiv. 22) “they 
are a sign, not to them that believe, but to the unbelieving,’ and that 
they need to be “interpreted.’’ If in any congregation “all speak 
with tongues”’ and there come in “men unlearned or unbelieving,” 
“will they not’’—he asks them—‘‘say ye are mad?” 

2 Jn iv. 48. 8 Jn xili. 34—5. 

4 Jn xv. 9—I0, 17, xvii. 23 etc. : 
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have life in his name?.’’ The context supports Chrysostom’s 
view that John is referring to the signs that were wrought 

‘im the presence of thé disciples [alone],’ after Christ’s resur- 
rection. And this helps us to understand why the writer is~ 
not content to stop here, but proceeds to add just one more 
final sign (out of ““many’’) in order to shew how Christ, after 
His resurrection, wrought it “‘in the presence of his disciples”’ 
so as to strengthen them with the bread of life, that they might 
“have life in his name.” And then follows the scene at the 
Sea of Tiberias, where Jesus gives to the seven disciples their 
food in the morning before sending them forth to feed others 
with the living bread. 

It would be a historical error to deny that the signs of tongues 
and exorcisms and healings played a large part in establishing 
the early Churches in Jerusalem and Corinth and other cities 
of the empire. But it would also be a historical error to assume 
that Jesus Himself regarded these acts as the essential “signs” 
of the New Kingdom. These and similar acts were better 
called “works” in the Fourth Gospel, where Jesus is represented 
as saying that the disciples should do even “‘greater works 
than His own because He was to “‘go to the Father”.” These 
works might vary not only in person and person, but also from 
time to time. 

But while the “works” might vary, the sign was to be 
invariable. The one unvarying “sign” of the Christian 
faith, at all times and in all persons—the sign, or ensign, 
with which they were to conquer the sinful world and without 
which they were most dismally to fail to conquer it—was 
that Christians should “‘love one another’ with the love 
with which Christ loved them. This love is not what many 
would call love. ‘‘To love” as Christ loved is not “‘to like,” 
or “to cherish indulgently,”’ or “to exempt from pain.” 
The Father loved the Son, yet sent Him to suffering and 
to death. Jesus loved the disciples, yet also sent them on 
the same path. What love is, cannot be so easily defined as 
what it is not. It must be learned from all things good and 
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beautiful and true, but above all from the Spirit of the Father 
and the Son—breathing its influence into us through human 
nature at its best as known to us in the history of the past and 
in our experience of the present. 

In “the history of the past,’’ a preéminent though not an 
exclusive place must always be assigned to the Four Gospels. 
And even the earliest of the Four, with all its patent defects, 
may be profitably regarded as intended to prepare us for sub- 
sequent explanations, corrections, and developments, not in the 
first century alone, but in all centuries, to the intent that the 
Christian Church may ultimately be found to have remained 
faithful to Christ’s Spirit and not to have relapsed for ever 
from His living Gospel into a dead Law. 
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13-14 116 

14 46 

15 75-6, 117 
16 124 
16-22 123-7 
18-19 125 

20 124 

21 124 

22 125 
23-6 127-82 
20 53 
27-30 133-51 
28 548 








MATTHEW 
PAGE 
19 29 139 
30 74, 1414-7 
20 1-16 142 
17 52 
I7-19 151-5 
18-19 524 
20-23 155-60 
2I 3 
22 156 
22-3 156 
23 159-60 
24-8 161-5 
25 162 
26-7 73-4 
257 148 
28 164 
29 foll. 167 
29-34 165 foll. 
30 274 
31 274, 694 
33 168 
34 169 
219 r 200, 365, 447 
1-7 171-9 
2 172 
5 179, 191-2 
7-9 180-93 
8 180 foll. 
9 46, 185-7 
ake) 200 
IO-II 193 
Il 588 
1873 200, 218 
I2-I3 194 
12-14 197 
I2-19 196-205 
13 58, 558, 696 
15 223 
I5-16 222 
15-17 198, 220 foll. 
16 42, 46, 184, 
222 
I7 366-70, 447 
18-19 196, 205-6, 
220 foll. 
20-22 220 foll. 
21° = 207, 227 
21-2 55 
22 58, 230 foll. 
23 200, 243, 247 
23-7 242-8 
25 157 
33-46 202, 249-54 
42 252-8 
44 252 
22 5 120, 213 
14 574 


Go* 


22 


23 


24 





MATTHEW 
% 
PAGE 
15 258 
15-22 255-9 
22 254, 256 
23 261 
23-33 260-66 
29 261 
30 134 
34-40 266-73 
35 268 
30 268 
41-6 273-7 
44 521 
40 267 
I-7 278-88 
4° 280 
5 280 
7 233 
II 71 foll., 74, 
145 
15 441 
Be 202 
32 210 
34 135, 259, 344 
37 192 
I-2 284-6 
2 696 
3 286-9, 330, 
447 
4-8 289-93 
5 294 
6 ' 292 
8 45, 312 
9 136, 297 
Q-14 294-305 
Il 307 
13 301 
14 301 
15 307, 523 
I5-21 3805-13 
18 310 
20 808 foll. 
21 108, 310 
22 313 foll., 318 
22-5 313-19 
23 135 
24 294, 318 
25-6 319 ' 
27 287, 330 
29 109, 311 
29-31 320-24 
30 3, 523 
31 321 
32 205 foll., 381 
32 foll. 206 
32-5 3246 
34 287 
36 326, 328 





24 


25 


26 


MATTHEW 
@ 
PAGE 
37 287, 330 
39 287, 330 
42-6 327 foll. 
43 490 
45 327, 334 
48 foll. 334 
I2 533 
13-15 326 foll. 
14-15 331 foll. 
25 335 
35 370 
36-44 500 
38 370 
41 93 
43 370 
I-5 = 846 
I-16 339-89 
2 339-42 
3 506, 509 
4 351 
5 342-3 
6 354, 371-3 
6 foll. 354 
Wi 342, 352, 363— 
5 
7 foll. 347 
9 357 
1 349, 374-81 
13 382-4 
14 344 
I4-16 890 foll. 
I5 346, 390 
16 391 
I7-18 394 
I7-19 392-7 
18 . 370, 395 
20-25 397-442 
2i 400, 444 
22 400, 407, 453 
23 349-50, 400-1, 
405 
24 88, 410, 613 
24-5 407-12 
25 407 
26 401, 414 
26-9 443-30 
27, 430 
27-8 423 
28 427 
29 427 
29-30 482 
30 398 
30-35 431-44 
31 210, 485-7, 
498 
32 438-40, 693 
34 440, 535 








| 26 


INDEX 


MATTHEW 
PAGE 
35 535 
36 446, 449 
36-46 444-76 
37 450-54 
38 453—7, 599 
39 54, 455, 458— 
62 
40 58, 453, 473 
41 88, 467-8, 475 
42 464-5 
45 _ 470, 472, 474 
46 469—76 
47 479 foll. 
47-50 477-503 
49 488 
50 488, 491, 531 
51 492-3, 503 
52 493 
52-3 492 
53 476, 545 
53-4 493 
55 478 foll 
55-6 488 
56 496-8 
57, 505-6 
57-8 504-13 
58 510-11, 528, 
538 
59-61 513-19, 639 
foll. 
60 514 
60-61 696 
61 31, 64, 210 
62-5 520 
62-8 519-28 
63 521 
64 522, 524 
66 524 
67-8 502, 525-8, 
568. 
68 569 
68 foll. 534 
69 510, 538 
69-71 528 foll. 
70 535 
71 538 
7i-2 529 foll. 
72 535 
73-5 580 foll. 
74 532-5 
74-5 582 ‘ 
75 72, 440, 535, 
537-8 
I 506, 543 
I-2 540 foll. 
2 541-3 
5 534 


752 








MATTHEW 


PAGE 
27 AE 545-8 

I-14 540 foll. 

12 549 

I4 551 

15 552-3 

15-20 554-62 

16 556 foll. 

16-18 556 

Ly, 558 

18 542, 561 

20 559, 562 

22 558 

26 542, 559--61 

27 481, 483, 487, 
544, 602 

27-8 483 

27-9 482 

27-31 563~70 

28 564-5 

28-9 564-70 

32 571-5 

32-6 570-83 

34 575, 605 

35 576-9 

36 579, 679 

37 583-8 

37-44 583-95 

38 591 

30-43 589-91 

42 191, 546, 589 

43 589 

44 591-5 

45-50 595-615 

46 595-602 

47 602-3 

48 576, 603—7 

49 358, 490, 623 

50 599, 607-15 

51 616-26 

51-2 620 

51-4 616-26 

54 617, 679 

55 627, 649, 653 

55-6 626-81, 658, 
658 

56 652 foll. 

57 379, 633-8 

57-8 636-9 

57-61 633-44 

59-61 639-44 

60 379, 688 

61 645-6, 653 
foll. 

62 636 

65 482, 679 ~ 

28 4 386, 636, 646, 


654-62 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





28 


MATTHEW 
PAGE 
I-2 645 foll. 
2 663, 679 
2 foil. 666 
2-4 674 
2-10 678-703 
3 3 
4 679 
5-6 681-90 
6 687-9 
Uf 691-9 
8 657, 664, 699 
foll 714 
9 631, 714, 716 
ne) 699, 716 
II-12 482 
16 7 
16-20 715 foll. 
TF 331, 712 
18 712, 717, 728 
19 18, 158 
20 287 
MARK 
2 704 
21 298 
26 51, 256 
* 29 691 
31 76 
34 490 
30 691 
39 201 
43-5 168-9 
5 359 © 
17 174 
20 56, 731 
23 204 
5 194-5 
12 66 
21 701 
22 226 
28 256 
31 240, 629 
34 195, 632 
I2 495 
16 416 
17 108, 110, 134, 
2 311 
19 125 
22 329 
34. 521 
32 195 
30 60 
39 89 
40 39 
41 39 


4 





MARK 
PAGE 
45 42 256 
43 26, 64 
6 I 438 
3 391, 633 
5 54, 403, 458 
8 73 
15 247 
18 116 
21 148 
31 473 
33 65 
41 728 
49-50 703 
via 226 
6 258 
Io 83 
22 351 
24 64 
27 358 
28 39 
2 59 
30 39 
2 26 
36 26 
8 14 26 
15 26—7 
22-6 168 
23 169 
30 27 
31 30, 31, 33 
34 73, 572 
38 2, 536 
OT 451 
2 8 foll., 14, 450, 
706 
2-8 1-24 
2-13 1-87 passim 
3 3, 13-20 
6 5, 467. 
7 20-24 
8 195 
9 24-32 
Q-I0 24-32 
Io 31 
II-13 382-7 
I4—29 48-62 
14-50 38-111 pas- 
sim 
I5 51, 450 _ 
19 493, 495 
20 308 ) 
21 38 
22 103 
23 51, 53-5, 458 
24 38-9, 48 
25 52 
26 308 


18 





10 


MARK , 
PAGE 
27, 76 
28-9 55-62 
29 51, 55-62, 227 
30 64-70 
30-32 63-70 
B34 pats 
33-7. 10-79 
34 70-75 
35 74, 145 
36 48, 75-6, 121 
B37. 38, 48, 85 
38 85 
38-41 79-85 
38-50 84 
39 85 
41 80 foll., 84 
42 81, 84, 88, 
410 
42-3 410 
42-50 86-111 
43 90-95 
43-8 84 
43-50 91 
44 86 
40 86 
48 86, 90, 91, 96— 
8 
49 98-101 
49-50 89, 
50 101-3, 105 
I 115, 118-19, 
152 
I-12 112-16 
I-16 112-22 fas- 
sim 
6 116, 119 
Il 114 foll. 
13 39, 121 
13-16 116-22 
14 268 
15 38, 121 
16 75-6, 117 foll., 
121 
beree 73, 117,.124 
17-22 123-7 
17-52 123-70 pas- 
sim 
19 125 
21 123-7 
21-2 170 
23 130, 195 
23-7 127-382 
24 51, 127-32 
25 128 
27 58, 125, 132 
28-31 133-51 
29 139 
48 


INDEX 





11 


MARK 


I2-19 
13 
15 
16 
17 


18 
18-19 
18-25 
19 

22 
22-3 
23-4 
24 

25 


27 
2733 


PAGE 

184 foll., 139, 
140, 236 
144-7 

51, 52, 152 
151-5 

524 

158 

155-61 


8 

156-9 

156 
160-61 
161 

161-5 

162 

73-4 

148 

164 

152, 165-9 
165—70 
274 

694 

170 

166, 170 
73, 169-70 
200, 365, 447 
171-9 


171-241 pas- | 


sim 
172 
172-6 
180-93 


58, 215-16, 
558, 696 
222, 279 
220 

220-44 
367-8, 447 
227-30 
207 

55, 230-34 
58, 229 
231, 236-44, 
608 

200, 248 
242-8 


(27-12 44 242-88 pas- 


sim 





13 


MARK 
PAGE 
28 247 
I-12 202, 249-54 
3 298 
5 298 
II 252-4 
12 254 
13 256 
13-17 255-9 
17 254, 256 
18 261 
18-27 260-66 
24 261 
25 134, 174 
Oe, 261 
28 266-72, 283-4 
28-34 266-73 
30 174 
32 639 
34 269-70 
35 524 
35-8 273-7 
306 521 
37 279 
37-44 278-88 
38-9 288 
40 233 
41 203, 279 
41-4 202 
“42 279 « 
I 284, 336 
I-2 2846 
I-37 284-338 pas- 
sim. 
2 696 
3 308, 447 
3-4 286-9 
5-8 289-94 
6 294 
a 292 
8 45, 291, 293, 
312 
9 136, 297, 301, 
543 
9-13 294-805 
0 296-7, 302, 
721, 723 
13 301 
14 307-8 
I4-19 3805-13 
16 310 
18 308 foll., 381 
19 108, 256, 297, 
310 
20 256, 318 foll., 
» 318 
20-23 318-19 
21 135 


754 


+ 





14 


MARK 
PAGE 
22 294, 318 
23 319 
24 109, 311 
24-7 820-24 
25 321 
26 8, 523 
27. 321 
28 205 foll., 384 
28-31 324-6 
30 287 
32 310 
32-7 326-38 
3337 = 3331 
34 331-6 
35 330 
36 330 
I 839 foll., 351, 
353, 506 
I-2 342 
I-II 339-89 pas- 
sim 
2 342 
3 342, 352, 356, 
363-5, 384 
3 foll. 342, 347 
4 391 
5 357, 393 
6 358 
8 349, 374-81,. 
385_ 
9 382-4 
Io 344 
IO-II 390-91 
Tes 346, 390 
12 foll. 395 
I2-16 392-7 
12-25 390-480 pas- 
sim 
13 188, 394, 396 
13-15 370 
I4 394 
15 394 © 
I7-21 397-412 
18 400, 444 
18-21 398 
IQ 400, 407, 453 
20 350, 400 
21 88, 407-12, 
613 
22 414 
22-5 413-30 
23-4 4238-80 
24 427 
25 427 
25-6 482. 
26 398 
26-31 431-44 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





MARK 
PAGE 
14 26-42 431-76 pas- 
: sim 
Dy) 210, 435-7, 
444, 498> 
28 438-40, 693, 
695 
30 440-43, 585 
31 585 
32 446 
32-42 444-76 
33 450-54 
34 454-7, 599, 
601 
35 54, 455, 458 
35-6 458 foll. 
36 54, 458-62 
37 58, 453, 473 
38 88, 467-9, 475 
39 465 
40 5, 6, 467 
41 465, 470, 472, 
473 
41-2 470, 475 
2 469-76 
43 479 foll. 
43-52 477-503 pas- 
sim 
45 488 
45-6 531 
47 491-2 
48 479-80 
49 488 
50 496-9 
51 500 
51-2 500-503 
53 505-9 
53-4 50412 
53-72 50439 pas- 
sum 
54 500, 510-13, 
528 foll., 538 
55-9 513-19 
56 514, 519 
50-9 696 
57 514 
58 31, 64, 210, 
589 
59 514 
60 520 
60-65 519-28 
61 520, 549 
62 522-4, 735 
63 520 
64 524 
65 502, 525-8, 
568 
66 538 





14 


15 


MARK 
PAGE 
66-8 528 foll. 
66-72 528-39 
67 510, 512 
68 72, 535, 538° 
69-70 529 foll. 
70 535 
70-72 530 foll. 
7 532-5 
7I-2 532 
72 440-48, 535, 
537-9 
I 541-3 
I-5 = 40-54 
I-15, 540-62 pas- 
sim 
2 545-8 
2-5 547 
47) 41000), 
5 550-51 
6 552—4 
6-15 552, 554-62 
7 556 foll. 
8 552-3 
9 558 
Io 542, 561 
II 559, 562 
Be 558 
15 542, 559-62 
16 481, 483, 487, 
544, 602 
16-17 482-3 
16-20 563~70 
16-37 563-615 pas- 
sim 
i 564-70 
20 564 
21 571-4 
21-2 572 
21-5 570-83 
23 575, 605 
24 576-9 
25 579-82 
20 583-8 
26-32 583-95 
27] 591 
29-32 589-91 
Ber 593 
32 191, 546, 591-5 
33 667 
33-7. 595-615 
34 598-602 
35 492, 602 
36 358, 490, 576, 
603-7 
37 599, 607-15 
38 - 616-26 
38-9 616-26 


755 





MARK 


PAGE 


15 38-47 616-44 pas- 


16 


2 


sim 
39 492, 612 
40 627-33, 649, 
652 foll. 
40-41 626-32, 653 
41 653, 658, 700 
42 635 
42-7 633-44 
43 633-8 
43-5 636-9 
40 639, 670, 688 
46-7 639-44 
47 646, 653 foll., 
; 688 
47-16 4 645~72 
47-16 8 645—703 pas- 
sim 
I 386, 639, 654 
foll. ‘ 
I-2 646, 654 
2 654-62, 700 
3-4 663-9 
4 667 
5 8, 450, 664, 
674-9 
5-8 673-703 
6 450, 681-90 
7 691-9 
8 657, 664, 692, 
699-703 
9-14 704-14 
9-20 70440 pas- 
sim 
ake) 699 
II 107 
72 329, 706 
13 699 
ra 329, 707 
15-18 714-26 
15-20 716 
16 707, 715-16, 
721 
17-18 726 
19-20 717, 727-40 
20 717, 735 foll. 
LUKE 
2 421, 525 
4 705 
Ly, 32, 34 
26 694 
59 167 
59-2 40 38 
4 275, 694 
48—2 


LUKE 
PAGE 
2 14 185 
24 386 
32 69 
41-2 200 
44 627 
40 31, 204 
49 201, 438, 515 
ays 543 
2 506 
6 468 
8 223, 248 
9 90, 94, 103 
1 90, 94 
19 116 
4 Io 582 
IO-Ir 581, 681 
16 438 
18-19 384 
19 507 
20 525, 677 
21 718 
29 299 
36 51 
38 691 
39 76 
41 490 
44 201 
5 20 358-9 
23 358 
35 731 
6 Io 194 
I2 57, 58 
16 891 
19 66 
21 419 
22 135 
23 101, 135 
20 318 
27 135 
37-8 231 
41-2 231 
7 2foll. 62 
9 > 444 
II 387 
17 387 
28-35 81° 
32 648 
36 387 
36-8 340 foll. 
36-49 350 
37 347, 353. 363-— 
4 
35 860 
44 360 
40 348, 350 
47 858 
48 358, 384 





10 


ll 


INDEX 


LUKE 
PAGE 
50 357 
Z 366, 706 
2-3 +657 
IO 495 
13 108, 134, 311, 
416 
21 632 
50 60 
53 27 
55-6 26 
506 65 
3 73 
II 65, 222 
16 728-9 
20 27 
23 73, 572 
20 2, 536 
28 6-8, 450 
28-36 1-24 
29 3, 14, 675, 
: 706 
30 36 
3% 30, 35 
31-2 2 foll. 
32 4, 6, 730 
33 5, 467 
35 20-24, 36 
36-7 24-82 
37-43 48-62 
41 493, 495 
42 38, 39 
43 227 
43-5 63-4 
46-8 70 foll. 
47 75-6 
48 85 
49 85 
49-50 79 foll. 
51 35, 208, 727 
58 369 
17-20 722 
19 725-6 
21 42 
25 268, 283 
25-8 266 foll. 
28 273 
38-9 360 
39 647 
40 371 
41-2 126 
I-4 229, 281 
2 232 
4 221, 358 
5-8 229 
8-9 281 
9 221, 229, 333 
14 701 


756 





12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


LUKE 


PAGE 
15 226 
31-2 716 
42 202 
278 
i 135, 259, 344 
I 26 
9 536 
II 298, 303 
II-12 297 
EZ, 302-3 
19 473 
35-43 326 foll 
41 336 
42 328, 334 
45 foll. 334 
49 93 
49-50 158 
50 155-6, 463 
51 496 
58 526 
59 44.4 
I 543 
I-5 196 
6-9 196 foll., 202 
II 323 
14 10 
19 643 
24 133 
2 533 
28-30 142 
30 134foll., 144 
foll. 
31 155 
33 18, 65 
34% 192 
20 120 
25-35 101 
27, 572 
33-4 102 
34 108 
°34-5 85, 87 foll. 
20 269 
22 148 
I—P3) son 
3 167 
8 262, 269 
ig 226 
13 219 
14 foll. 96 
14-18 87, 114 
15 144 
18 118 foll. 
19 564 
I9g-31 87 
22 542° 
23 96 
I 87, 410 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





17 


18 


19 


LUKE 
PAGE 
I-2 84, 86 foll., 
410 
2 80, 88 
4 228 
5 228 
5-6 55, 220 foll. 
6 50, 207-8, 227 
-8 
II 112, 115, 208 
12 188 , 
Zr 516 
23 135, 313 
31 306-7, 310 
1-8 229 
II 238 
13 238, 269 
I5 39, 117 
I5-I7 116-22 
16 76, 117 
17 75, 121 
18 124 
18-23 123-7 
20 125 
22 124 
24-7 127-32 
27 53 
28-30 188 foll 
29 134, 139 
31 52 
31-3 ©6154 foll. 
32 524 
35-43 165-70 
38-q 274 
39 693 
43 169 
9 372 
Ii-27 200 
12 331 foll. 
17 335 
28 52, 151, 200 
28-35 171-9 
29 200, 365, 447 
30 172 
35-8 180-93 
36 180 
37 188, 193 
37-8 183 
38 185, 191, 193, 
194 
39-40 194 
40 222, 286 
] 192, 223 
41-4 194 
2 193 
45 194, 200 
45-8 196 foll. 
40 58, 558, 696 





29-30 


LUKE 
PAGE ip 
| 19 47 148, 222 
47-8 220 foll. 
48 279 
20 I 200, 243 
I-8 242-8 © 
2 247 
Q-19 202, 249-54 
TO 298 
It 298 
18 252 
20 256 
20-26 255-9 
20 254, 256 
27, 261 
27-38 . 260-66 
35 262 
30 262-3 
37 263 
390 266, 284 
39-40 270 
40 267 
41-6 2738-7 
42 521 
45-21 4 278-83 
47 233 
Pallas 279 
I-4 202” 
5 284-5 
5-6 284-6 | 
6 696 | 
of 286-9 
8 294, 318 | 
8-12 289-93 
9 292 
II 290 
12 136, 297-8, 
. 543 
I2-19 294-305 
13 301 
14 303. | 
I4-15 296 
I5 302-3, 721 
16-18 722 
19 301 
20 307 
20-22 305 foll. 
22 809 
23 108, 310 
23-4 806 foll. 
25 809, 311, 321 
25-6 109, 320 
25-8 320-24 
2a 8, 523 
28 206, 322-3 
29 206 
29 foll. 381 
205 foll. 





757 


21 


22 


LUKE 
PAGE 
290-33 324-6 
30 325, 378 
32 287 
34 309, 332 
34-6 326-8 
36. 309, 337 
37 288, 367, 370, 
447 
37-8 196, 198, 220 
foll., 368 
1-3 389 foll. 
2 506 
2-4 346 
3 345, 392 
3-4 344 
3-6 «344 foll., 390— 
92 
4 482, 487 
5 390 
6 346, 390 
* 7 foll. 896 
7-13 392-7 
10 188, 394, 396 
Il 394 
12 394 
14 397, 404 
14 foll. 350 
15 397-8, 423 
15-20 413-30 
17, 423 
18 427 
19 414-15, 426 
20 424. 
21 397-8, 400 
21-3 3897-412 
22 88, 398, 407— 
12, 613 
23 398, 400, 404, 
453 
24-7 161-5 
25 162 
25-30 434 
26 71-3 
28 450 
29-30 428 
30 548 
31 435, 443, 498 
31-2 503 
31-4 481 foll. 
32 539 
32 foll. 693 
33 foll. 444 
34 440, 442-8, 
535 
30 436, 493 
36-8 492 
37 437, 471, 610 


INDEX 





22 3 


23 


UNS ED = 
PAGE 
38 470 
38-9 4382 
39 288, 398, 431-2 
40 446 
40-46 444-76 
4I 455, 731 
41-2 458 
42 54, 462, 465 
43 456 
44 234, 456, 625 
45 6, 58, 458, 730 
40 473, 475 
47 479 foll., 487— 
9 
47-53 477-503 
48 488, 491, 531 
49 494. 
50 503 
51 490-97 
52 479-82, 487 
53 488 
53-4 . 496 
54 505-6, 520 
54-6 504foll., 510 
foll. 
54-7 528 foll. 
55 510, 539 
55-0 588 
50 510 
57 585-6 
58 529 foll. 
59 729 
59-62 580 foll. 
60 533 
60-61 532 
61 440-41, 535, 
539 
62 72, 537-8 
63-4 568 
63-5 502, 519 foll., 
525-8 
66 506, 518, 524 
66-71 519-28 
67-8 521 
69 522 
71 524 
I 541 
1-5 540 foll. 
a 545-8 
4 560, 586 
5 694 
7 544 
8-9 600 
9 549, 551 
g-I0 544 © 
To 628-9 
It 482-8, 564-5 





LUKE 
PAGE 
| 23 11-12 568 foll. 
13 559 
I3-25 55462 . 
I4 586 
15 560 
16 560 
17, «554 
18 298 
18-19 556 foll. 
20 560-61 
Pa 560, 586 
24-5 559 
25 542 
20 563, 570-72 
27-8 630 
28 631 
32 583, 591-2 
32-4 570 
34 358, 576-9, . 
595 
35 590, 627, 629 
35-7 589-91 
35-40 583-95 
30 576, 596, 603 
Se 191 
38 584-8 
39 591 
39-42 591 
41° 592 
43 444, 595, 642 
44 582 
44-5 595-7 
45 598-602, 616— 
26 
“45-7 616-26 
40 599, 607-15 
47 617 
48 590, 631 
48-9 626-32 
49 628-30, 652-3, 
658 
50-52 636-8 
50-56 6838-44 
53 639, 667, 688 
54 636, 660 
55 505, 6380, 639, 
653-4, 689 
55-6 646 
55-24 2 6465 foll. 
50 386, 649-51 
24 ‘1 386, 646-7, 
654, 660 
2 663, 684 
3 664, 684 
3-5 674 
3-I1 673-703 
4 8, 678 


758 


| 


f 





LUKE 
PAGE 
24 5-56 681-90 
6-7 63-4, 438, 691 
3 
7) 542 | 
8-10 657 
9 664, 699 foll. 
I0_ 654 
II 658, 707, 717 
I2 691 
13 708 
16 331, 706 
20 542 
22 701 
23 684, 702 
24 684, 717 
25 707 
25-7 659 
2 Eee 
27-45 718 
30 728 
30-31 666 
Sir 717, 730 
31-43 658 
34 T17 
35 728 
36-9 717 
37 703, 707 
39 468, 712 
39-43 707 
40 712, 717 . 
41 707 
43 T17 
45 333-4, 718 
40-9 1715 foll 
47 695 
47-9 718 
50 117, 288, 729 
51 117, 728-9, 
731 
JOHN 
1 77, 121 
5 258, 662 
6-12 247 
9 150, 330 
It 640 
I2 121, 416, 429 
12-13 78 
I3 88 
13-14 468 
I4 3-4, 238, 53, 
244, 516-17 
I4-17 24 
15 149, 407 
16 416 





3 


JOHN 
PAGE 
17 5, 37 
18 23, 45, 77, 88, 
121, 614 — 
I9 226 : 
20 277 
21 34, 37, 277 
24 226 
25 37 
20 240, 593 
26-7 2389 
28 154, 245 
29 17, 239 
30 149 
31 329 
33-4 22 
30 245 
41 149, 277, 546 
42 150, 443 
43 154, 177 
45 277, 587 
40 275, 277 
47 277, 351 
47-8 209 
49 191, 546 
51 276, 517, 733 
I 122, 347, 627, 
633 : 
I-II 695 
3 633 
4 67 
5 633 
Io 122, 378 
12 633 
I2-13 200 
13-21 198 foll 
I4 200, 212 
14-16 218-20 
15 182, 217-20 
16 212, 214, 514 
17 198, 216, 517 
18 247, 518 
19 64, 84, 210, 
223, 514, 519, 
589, 696 
19-20 286 
19-22 31 
21 210, 216, 223, 
417, 517 
22 193, 517 
23 224 
I 393 
WS PPA AE 
1-2 foll. 126 
2 127, 133, 224, 
639 
2-9 133 
3 133 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 








JOHN. 
PAGE 

4 133 

5 133 

6 89, 468 
8 611 

9 133 
13 517, 720, 733 
14 37 
I4-16 82 
16 64, 271 
22 721 
26 154 

1-2 159, 721 
3 67 

5-6 425 

6 582 

ii 601 

19 569 
20 11, 208 
21. -11, 208 
24 208 
35-0 825 
45 416, 438 
40-54 62 
48 738 
49-50 46, 59 
I 199 

II 575 

I4 178, 199 
16 140, 298 
17, 116 

18 140, 298 
19 403, 412, 458, 

518 

33-6 247 
37-8 265 
39 265 
42 265 
43 416 
44 265 
45-6 37 
40 265 

I 199 

3. 11 

15 11, 546 
17 153, 662 
19 703 
19-20 154 

20 53 

21 416 

23 160 
31 37 

32 37 
42 633 
45 258 
51 300 
51-63 468 » 
61—3" 89 





JOHN 
PAGE 
6 62 732 
63 468 
64 63 
65 60 
66 391 
68-9 150 
70 90, 412 
71 63, 443 
Wek 67, 245 
Z 199 
3-10 69 
5 630 
6 395 
6-8 67 
8 395 
10 67 
I2 258, 318 
13 258 
14 199, 258 
15 258 
17 429 
19 37, 259 
22-3 37 tt 
24 259 
25-60 69 
27-8 68 
28 199, 282 
30 67 
32 256, 259, 526 
32-40 254 
8375) 7 ETE: 
35 69 
37 67, 282 
37-9 259 
39 68, 416 
40-42 274 
/AT—2 QT 
44 256 
45 526 
46 256, 259, 279, 
526 
47 318 
50-51 639 
51 127 
51-2 639 
52 275 
8 1 11, 199, 448 
I-2 198-9 
3 277, 361 
15 89, 469 
I5-16 203 
16 89, 300 
D7, 300 
I7-18 248 
20 67, 199, 208, 
279 : 
30-44 442 





8 


10 


Ly 





JOHN 
PAGE 
32 552 
33 248 * 
39 248 
56 150 
58 150 
59 69, 199 
2-3 168 
3 410 
Uh 16 
8 167 
16 389 
22 299 
24 97, 389 
25 389 
31 389 
34 168 
38 98, 170 
39 98 
2-3 332 
3 331, 333 
7-8 163 
8 150, 558 
EE 332 
17-18 272 
22 199 
23 199, 245 
29 75 
29-30 75 
30 272 
31 245 
39 199 
39-40 69, 245 
40 153-4. 
I 370 
I-2 360 
I-5\ 355 
3 foll. 62 
5 126, 370 
7-8 67, 155 
8 69 
8-16 870 
16 154, 712 
17 9 
18 289, 370 
19 647 
25 265 
25-6 262 
33 452, 505 
35 582 
39 9, 663-4 
41 11 j 
41-2 61, 234 
48 = 211 
48-52 252, 720 
49 507 
49-51 507 
50 323 








JOHN | 
PAGE 
11 51 507 
52 323 | 
54 245, 370 
55 10 
50 199, 245 
57 263 
12> 52 e108 0347, 
I foll. 342, 371 
1-8 340-89 
2 361 
3 342, 353, 356, 
360, 363-4, 
382-4, 639 
3 foll. 347 
4 63 
5 357 
7 358, 374, 377, 
488 
8 374 
9 342 
12 186, 194, 200 
I2-13 180, 187, 245 
I2-15 180-93 
13 188, 191 
13-15 546 
I4-15 172, 176 foll. 
15 179, 191 
16 192-3, 254 
17 188 | 
19 216 h 
20 11, 69, 347 
20 foll. 179 
20-21 216 
21 190 | 
23 44, 23 
24 94, 325, 644 
27 234, 452, 464, — 
599 
27-8 11, 234, 459, 
466 
28 69 
29 457. 
31 69, 163 
31-3 12 
32 19 
34 521 
35 69 
35-6 245 
36 19, 69, 282 
36-40 70 
39-40 98 
39-43 282 
40 403, 495 | 
42 98, 299, 893 | 
44 282 
44-6 68 
44-50 282 | 


76c 


12 


13 


14 


JOHN 
PAGE 
46-8 69 
47-8 524 
49-50 69 
50 272, 283 ~- 
I 67, 301, 329 
I—2 342 
I-4 391 
2 63, 345, 392, 
443 
2-12 396 
4-5 502 
4-17 151 
5 352, 360 
Io-IIt 107 
I2 404 
I2-15 449 
15 429 
16 75 
EF 429 
18 400, 408 
19 319 
20 416 
21 444, 452, 457, 
599 
21-8 398-412 
23 45, 77, 126 
24 404, 407 
25 TT, 403 
26 401-2, 443, 
3 531 
27 344-6, 392, 
408-9, 463, 
488, 491, 499 
28 531 
30 662 
33 46 
33-5 482 
33-14 23 697 
34 107 
34-5 267, 271, 783, 
738 
35 235, 738 
36-8 482 
37 288 
38 228, 440, 448, 
585 
ul 228, 432 
I-3 440 
2 161 
2-3 160 
3 161, 330 
5-22 288 
9 160 
I2 329, 733, 739 
I2-I4 285 
I3 160 
16 61, 140 


Seen 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





JOHN 


PAGE 


14 16-1615 721 


15 


16 


17 
18 
20 
22 


23 


20 
20-7 
26-8 
27 
27-31 
28 


29 
30 
39-31 
31 


I 
I-2 
I-6 


2 


3 
47 
6 


Th 

Q-I0 
10-16 
13 
I5-16 
16 
17 
18-20 
20 


Loo | 3 
eae 
Sy Se 


OT OA N 
oo 


21-2 


416 

330 

329 

392, 712, 733 
78, 161, 330, 
332, 733 

193, 426 

303 

429 

140, 292, 657 
475 

75, 328, 330 
319 

163, 294, 472 
308, 471 

288, 432-38, 
469-76 

176 

140, 326 

95, 104, 211, 
252 

104, 108 

107 

302 

103-4 

235 

738 


139 


75, 110, 298, 


437 

300 

110, 485, 498 
298 

140 

319 

454 

330, 428 

300 

330, 715 


45, 292, 301, 
311, 326, 454, 
687 
111 





1 


JOHN 
PAGE 
167 22 292, 454 
23 235, 329 
23-4 140 
24 235 
25 699 
20 61, 235, 329 
28 31, 330 
30 444. 
31 foll. 444 
32 347, 399, 437, 
498 
33 98, 111, 140, 
236, 292, 308, 
311, 326, 437, 
475 
Lig get 434 \ 
2 469 
3 82 
4 609 
6 609 
6-9 294 
9 61 
Q-15 435 
II 273, 323 
12 409-10 
I2-15 609 
15 61, 235, 294 
20 61 
21 301, 323 
21-2 598 
21-3 92738 
22 323 
23 151, 323, 738 
Weyeeay, 153, 432-38, 
449 
I-2 484, 446 foll., 
452 | 
2 7, 222, 370, 
449 
2-11 479-503 
3 392, 480-81, 
484,486, 526 
3-22 525 
4 433, 470, 480 
5 587 
5-6 489 
6 486, 496-9 
7 587 
8 488 foll. _ 
Io 492, 503, 691 
II 459-66, 492 
12 481, 499, 526, 
544 
12-18 504 foll. 
13 507 
13 foll. 507 
13-14 507 


761 





18 


19 


JOHN 
PAGE 
13-27 522 
14 323 
I4-15 522 
15 509, 522, 531, 
627 
15-17 529 foll. 
16 522, 538, 627 
16-18 522 
18 105, 500, 510— 
13, 526, 529, 
538 
19 507-8, 522 
19 foll. 507 
19-23 522 
19-24 520 foll. 
20 ' 199 
22 501-2, 522, 
526 
23 522, 527 
24 507-8, 522, 
54d 
25 510-13, 529 
foll., 535, 538 
25-7 522 
26-7 580 foll. 
27 441, 532, 535 
28 483, 541-3 
30 542, 546 
31 524 
33 483, 546 
33-8 544 foll. 
34 547 
35 542, 544, 720 
36 63, 544 
au) 547-8, 551 
28 548, 551, 561, 
586 
39 548, 552-4 
39-40 556-9 
fo) 552, 557 
I 551, 559-61 
1-3 564 foll. 
2 564 
2-4 565 
3 502, 526 
4 526, 561, 586 
5 565 
6 416, 525-6, 
556, 561, 586 
8 562 
9 483, 549, 551 
Io 552 
IO-II 248 
Ir 542, 545, 552 
I2 391, 552 
13 568 
14 582, 635-6 


19 


20 


JOHN 
PAGE 
I4-16 579 
15 298, 559 
I5-16 556, 559, 582 
16 542, 544, 564 
17 573 
17-18 571-4 
18 591-4 
18-22 5848 
19 585 
21-2 558 
23 577 
23-4 571, 576-9 
25 627-32, 653, 
655 
26 78 
27 416, 632 
28 329, 471, 582, 
599 
28-30 576, 596 
29 603-5 
30 20, 329, 471, 
545, 599, 607— 
15 
31 347, 636 
32 591—4 
34 20, 595, 624, 
, 626 
34-5 480 
35 20, 625 
36-7 20 
38 637 
38-9 126, 224, 398 
38-40 379 
38-41 127 
38-42 63444 
39 639 
40 379, 446, 651 
42 636, 644, 689 
I 347, 543, 646 
foll., 654, 660, 
663, 700 
I-2 654 
2 654, 661, 689— 
90 
3 691 
4 150 
6 150 
Fi 640, 663, 670— 
72 
8 150, 707 
8-9 718 
II 629, 651, 677 
11-12 674 foll. 
II-13 674 foll. 
DIT 7 G72 
I2 677, 689-90 
13 689, 703 





INDEX 


JOHN 
PAGE 
20 14 331 
15 331, 643, 689, 
703, 708 
16 170 
L7 598, 689-99, 
717, 720 
17-18 674 
18 699, 702, 714 
20 708, 713 
21 715 
22 416 
23 358, 715 
24-7 107 
24-9 T12 
30-31 739 
PA I Se 329, 708 
I-3 692 
2 695 
3-II 337 
4 331, 709 
An ae 
5 46 
7 501-2, 539, 
709 , 
9 105, 716 
12 703, 709 
14 329 
I5 715 
15 foll. 429 
I5-17 77, 150, 392, 
443, 716 
I5-I9 388 
I5-22 692 
18-19 448 
19-23 159 
20 45, 77 
20-23 338 
BP 302, 719 
22-3 150, 330 
24 77, 338 
ACTS 
1 We 727, 733 
3 705, 707, 718 
5 720 
6-7 288 
7 328 
7-8 719 
8 143, 718 
9-10 288, 729-32 
‘Q-II 523 
Io 675, 681, 730 
Io-It 719 
II 694, 727 
12 288 


762 





10 


25-7 
26-7 
29-30 


394 


582 
442, 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





10 


11 


12 


13° 


14 


15 
16 


iy} 


18 
19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


ACTS 
PAGE 
13 foll. 306 
15 85 
23 505 
30 9 
39 591 
42 413 
44-6 87 
45 505 
6 539 
a 442 
16-17 738 
18 737 
19 109 
4 343 
5 234 
6 693 
12 589 
5 480, 526 
35 157 
45-8 532 
47 148 
50 148 
3 736 
22 109, 312 
I2 736 
12 148 
13 58 
14 334 
16 58 
30 698 : 
4 148 
5 693 
25 612 
26 413 


27, 206, 710 
31 408, 413 


31-2 705 
6-7 582 
18 56 
9 83 
13 80, 84 
28-9 172 
355 216 
39. 521 
6 9 
8 394 
23 109 
31 336 
14 652 
23 56 
31 482 
36 298 
8 682 
21 269 
22 298 
25-9 496, 561 
3 568 





237 


24 
25 
26 


27 


28 


11 


12 


13 


14 
15 
16 


ACTS 
PAGE 
12 584-5 
35 483, 544 
I 9 
20 129 
2 148 
26 693 
of 234 
IL 582 
16. 526 
I 482, 
28 729 
32 217 
I-6 725 
5 103 
7 148 
17, 148 
Zr, 6 
ROMANS 
4 443 
IO 58 
9 311 
19 268 
3-4 159 
4 642 
6 592 
8-13 272 
32 64, 615 
33 724 
33-4 527 
3 285, 629 
Sa7 628), 
I2 145 
33 668 
16-24 252 
22 90 
24 90 
I 98, 420 
4-21 420 | 
9 271 
12 58 
18 101 
18-20 98 
7 471 
7-8 472 
12 476 
4 497 
3 517 
5 557 
13 574 


1 CORINTHIANS 


1 18 foll. 658 
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t CORINTHIANS 


1 
2 
3 


Qo 


10 


11 


12 
13 
14 


15 


16 


19-20 
24 
II 
14 
12 
13-15 
14 


15 
16 foll. 
17 
18 
19 
13 

7 

9 
Io 
IQ 

I 

5 
35 

I 

if 

4 
I2 
13 
16 
16 
20 foll. 
21 
23 
23-5 
24 
24-5 
25 
33 


3 
To-]4 3 


20 
22 
35 
1-8 
Syail 
5-8 
15 
20 
49 
54 
7)5) 
I2 
13 
22 


PAGE 
268 
285 
467 
658 

74 

93 

74 

74 

93 

74, 93 
74 


425 f 
83—4, 285, 533 


9 722, 738 


207 
39, 726 
738 
73 
705 
502 
659 
206 
614 
468 
672 
583 
462 
236 
582 


2 CORINTHIANS 


2 14-16 352 


INDEX 





2 CORINTHIANS 


PAGE 


216 348 
3 13-16 622 
15 672 
ip 3 501 
6 16° 244 
WWE 2 727 
7-9 465 
8 236 
TD) 735 
13 11 101 
GALATIANS 
jee o 177 
4. 64. 
9 532 
IT-12 421 
2° 6 162, 451 
16 701 
20 64, 518, 592, 
615, 697 
3 13 569, 591, 606 
28 697 
4 19 291 
27 291 
28-9 136 
Ds 236 
DE 88, 574 
6 3 125 
EPHESIANS 
1 16 58 
2 13 143 
13 fell. 620 
I3-17 269 
15 272 
5. 2 64, 615 
14 636, 660 
25 615 
6 14 236 
PHILIPPIANS 
1 27 236, 603 
28 455, 606 
-15 254 
4 1 237 
6 58 
COLOSSIANS 
2 12 159 





COLOSSIANS 
PAGE 
2 18 43 
4 2 58 
6 99, 605 


1 THESSALONIANS 


1 ee 58 
2 7-8 447 
oa 237, 603 
4 16-17 67 
lynes 291 

8 237 

13 101 

17 233 


2 THESSALONIANS 


2 3-4 807 
4 219 
6-7 308 
15 287, 603 
3 10 73 
1 TIMOTHY 
3 16 727 
4 3 120 
6 5 219 
2 TIMOTHY © 
2 10 640 
3 12 136 
TITUS 
1 14 272 
PHILEMON 
4 58 
HEBREWS 
To 'r=2'*) i21 
2 27 263 
9 466 
II-I3 47 
13 46 
3 17 498 


764 





OAD 


10 


11 


12 
13 


HEBREWS 
PAGE 
II 498 
iE 304 
6 293 | 
7-9 485 
8 466, 527 
19-20 617 
16-18 272 
3 618 
12 619 
16 ‘428 
19 587, 605 
20 287 
3 415 
II 237 
19 619)". 
I9g-2I 619 
5 684 
Io 253, 439 
22 35 
15-17 539 
18 710 
4 120 
17 336 
JAMES 
20 125 
i 532, 
16 512 
23 132 
8 476 
15 56-7 
16 57, 60 
17 58 
1 PETER 
4 378 
7 90 
2 351 
2-3 +668. 
4-8 253 
6 688 
8 668 
9 548 
13-14 548 
13 724 
19 613 
o 476 
19 608 
2 PETER 
15 85 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES. 








Zo Nea DAR DAR t JOHN 
PAGE PAGE 
16-18 4 5 ,6 20, 430 
18 7, 24 * 7-8 20 
14 235 
I4-16 61-2 
ri JOHN 
I foll. 698 2 JOHN 
I-2 710 ] 
2 329 7 294. 
3 300 
8 294 
12 358 3 JOHN 
13 47 
I5 271 8 730 
16 468 
18 47, 319 : 
22 319 REVELATION 
26 294, 318 
28 329-30 Iii 417, 566, 578 
7 47, 294, 318 14 676 
16 423 17 149 
18 500 2 8 149 
22 235 20 359 
I 318 3 14 149 
I-3 84 17 131 
2 468 18 500 
3 84, 319 20 331, 698 
6 294 21 548 
18 53 5 1 foll. 258 
20. +! 271 6 240 


705 





SO 


bo © 0 


13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 


21 


22 


REVELATION 
PAGE 
6-7 528, 735 
6 722 
TL 473 
3 722 
Io 187 
I2 187 ‘ 
14 15, 18 
15 244, 516 
3 661 
4 722 
2 291, 318 
3 566 
6 313 
I 566 
15 612 
13 473 
18 104 
I5 500 
3 542 
2-3 214 
Q-II 214 
8 500 
12 566 
I 671 
2 517 
3 244, 516 
6 149 
Io 542 
II 254 
13 149 


INDEX 


II. ENGLISH 


[‘‘c. w.”” means ‘confused, or confusable, with”’ ; 


, 


“conn. Ww.’ means ‘‘cCon- 


nected with’; ‘‘interch.w.” means “interchanged, or interchangeable, 


with.’ | 

Aaron, bears on his heart the names 
of Israel 404 

Abide, or await, (Jn) = endure 
(Synopt.) 301 ; or watch (Synopt.) 
330 

Able, not, applied to Jesus or the 
Son 54; or to the Son apart from 
the Father (Jn) 442; God, n. a. to 
save a self-destroyer (Epictet.) 
409, 412; comp. 458; s. Possible 

-able, in English Biblical words, such 
as unquenchable, points to Greek 
original 92 

Abomination of Desolation, the 305— 
7; perh, implies a person 308; 
(?) parall. to Ruler of this world 
(Jn) 308; the wing of abomina- 
tions 307 

Aboth, i. Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, on the Ages of Man 42 

Abraham, the first prophet 36 ; rich 
131; God is the reward -of 131; 
in the furnace 132, 481; 





planting of 138;. ministering 
(Targ.) in prayer 287; was made 
equal (Philo) to angels 263; 
alleged reference to in Ps. 276; 
Haran and A. before Nimrod 481 

Abridgment, occasional, in Mk, 
implying that he assumes know- 
ledge in his readers 115, 138 

Acanthine 566 

“According to the Gospel” (Mart. 
Polyc.), i.e. events in Polycarp’s 
martyrdom resembling those in 
the Lord’s Passion 549 

Acquaintance, 7.e. friends 627 

Acts of John, the, on :—‘‘the moun- 
tain’’ where Jesus used to pray 7; 
s. also 4, 47 etc. j 

Additions, to explain an obscure 
original 463 

Adulteress 361 

Adultery, the woman taken in 355 

Aeon, the accomplishment of the 287 


the | Afar 626 foll.; s. From afar 


1 These abbreviations in the English Index are intended to bring before the 
reader in a compendious form some of the principal causes that may explain the 
divergences of the Gospels from one another in parallel passages. 

(1) An original word, Semitic or Greek, may have been confused with 


others similar to it, as in the LXX. This is denoted by ‘‘c. w.,” 


meaning 


(a) ‘* confused with,” or (b) ‘*confiusable with.” 
(2) Sometimes passages in the Gospels that seem at first quite disconnected 


may be shewn by reference to other Biblical passages to be connected with each 
other, in thought if not in word. This (as well as connection in the ordinary 
sense) is denoted by “‘conn. w.,” meaning ‘‘conzected with.” 

(3) A word or phrase in the earliest traditions, seeming to later writers 
obscure or vulgar, or otherwise objectionable, may have been interchanged with 
another. This is denoted by ‘‘interch. w.,” meaning (a) ‘‘ znterchanged with,” or 
(d) * interchangeable with.” 

Other abbreviations, intended to shew parallelism (‘‘ parall.”) or correspond- 
ence (=) between the Synoptists (‘‘Synopt.”) and John (‘‘ Jn”) will be readily 

' understood. 


' 


766 


ENGLISH 





Affirmative, c. w. interrog. 448 

_ Afflicted, the Lord was 316; Heb. 
c. w. meek 369 

After two days (Heb.) only in Hosea 
346 


Against anyone, to have aught 238 

Agomen, Heb.-Gk, let.us. a going 
469 

Ahaz 15 

Akiba, the martyrdom of 5; 
w. a fuller 16 

Alabaster cruse, alabastros (Synopt.) 
= pound, litva (Jn) 363 

Alexander and Rufus 574 

All [things], ins. or om. 287; “I 
have told you.a. t.” 319; “all 
{that really live] live unto God”’ 
264 

Allegory, early Christian 396 ; in Ra- 
hab 353; a. and metaphor 104 

Allusion, to Messianic prophecy 502 ; 
to the Law 503; in metaphor 384 

Almsgiving, conn. w. the Treasury 
and judgment 202-3 


conn. 


Alone, precepts to Christ’s disciples © 


alone 232; diff. from solitary 83; 
s. Only 
‘Altar, metaph. oy lit. 288; of the 
Jews, the, influence of on Euchar- 
istic language 244 
Altruism, latent under “ 
Amaze, c. w. hear 256 
Amazement, or trouble, in Christ, 
how expressed 450; produced in 
others by Christ’s presence 51 ; 
subordinated by Jn 52-3, 152 
Ambiguity, instances of, (a) knew 
[him, ov, it] 65; (b) receive as 
a child 121; (c) from, ov, some 
from 226 (comp. 480) ; (d) imperat. 
oy indic. 228; (e) metaph. ory lit. 
256; (f) “they” indef. 274; 
(g) speak to, ov, about 406 ; (7) said, 
ov, meant 382; (z) the custom, Or, 
his custom 433-4; s. also 163, 173, 
177, 4866, 547, 572: also Pronoun 
and Interrogative 
SAMone.ntc. w.  iny 102 


1” (Jn) 517 


Amphodon, i.e. the open street (Mk) ° 


174 foll.; perh. conn. w. Jacob’s 
prophecy 172-8; Origen on the 
Gentiles in the a. 176 
Anachronism 534 
Analémpsis (Gk) 85 foll. 
Anathema and anathéma (Gk) 285; 
ae Baal, s warning against the utter- 
ance ‘‘ Jesus is a.”’ 83- 4, 533 
Anathematize 532 foll. ; “a. oneself,”’ 
not in O.T. 532-5 
Ancient of days, the 523 





And (Heb.) c. w. even 173 

Andrew, (Jn) “first found his own 
brother” 149 

Angel (sing.), only once in Jn (‘an 
angel hath spoken to him”) where 
God has really spoken: 457; of 
the Lord, the (07, an) 679; c. w. 
the Holy Spirit 304; ‘son of 
God” altered to 22; an a. identi- 
fied with Christ (?) 699-700; in 
Oly called \ man’y , but.) not 
“young man’ 676 

Angels, the attitudes of 676-7 ; three, 
but addressed as one 676; comp. 
879; Abraham “was made equal 
to a.” (Philo) 263; comp. 262 

Anger of the Lord, ‘the, parall. to 
Satan 315 : 

Ania (Syr.), distracted, used about 
Martha 871; combined with Beth 
= Beth-ania c. w. Bethany 871 

Annas and Caiaphas (Lk. and Jn) 
506—7 

Anointing of Jesus, the, 847 foll. ; 
Origen and Jerome on 3852 

Answer (Heb.) c. w. humiliation 369 ; 
(Gk) make a formal defence 549 

Antenatalism 410 

Ante-resurrectional c. w. post-resur- 
rectional utterances 806-7 


| Antithesis, (?) Jesus Barabbas Se 


Jesus, Christ 557 

Anytus, “could kill Socrates but 
could not harm him” 724 

Aorist, c. w. pluperf. 288, 433 ; parall. 
to imperf. 367 

Apodosis, ellipsis of 462 

Apologia 303 

Aposiopésis 488, 494 

Apostle, “the signs of the a.” 
735 ; apostles, the bestowal of 

“tongues” by the 737 

A posynagdgos 299 ° 

Appointed, “not a.’’ (Heb.) = 
possible” (LXX) 54 

Appointed-time 67, 315 

Aquila 89 and passim 

Aramaic, c. w. Hebrew 186, 599; 
Heb. dual, how expressed in 444 

Arms, carrying in the 76, 78; the 
child in Christ’s a. 75-9 

Arms, 1.e. weapons, hopla (Jn) 484; 
Heb. neshek c. w. kiss 485 

Avoma (Gk), t.e. corn 650-51 

Artemidorus, on ointments 3849 

Article, the, ins. or om. 141, 182, 275, 
314; s. Prophet and Kuvios 

Asbestos, unquenchable 91-3 

Ascend, parall. to pray 6; conn. w. 
descend 720, 733 — 


“not 
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Ascension, the, in Mk-App. 727; in | Basilides, on Simon the Cyrenian 573 


Lk.’s Gospel (as distinct from 
Acts) 729; in Jn, not being taken 
up but going up 732; not men- 
tioned in Mt. 716, 728. 

Asceticism, if Christian, is altruistic 
420 

Ashamed | of, 
[Jesus] 536 

Ask [to know] and ask [to receive] 64 

Aspects, various, of the same truth 
300 

Ass, the finding of an 176 foll. ; con- 
trasted with war-horse 179; c. w. 
entrance 175 

Attendant, c. w. standing by 502 

Authority, the meaning of 247; 
Pilate on, corrected by Jesus 552 ; 
in a, household 835; conn. w. 
freedom 552; Epictetus on 552 

Await the Lord, c. w. wait in the 
Lord 801 

Awake, “fully a.’’, why emphasized 4 


parall. to denying 


Babe, the typical, Clem. Alex. on 45 

Babes, parall. to little children 117 ; 
b. and sucklings, metaph. taken 
lit. 223 — 

Balaam and Caiaphas, resemblance 
between (Jn) 509 

Baptism, conn. w. John the Baptist 
23; called enlightening (Justin 
M.) 159; heretical kinds of 156 ; 
baptizein (Gk) mostly in bad 
sense 157; apostolic, before and 
after the gift of the Holy Spirit 
720-21; baptism “into Christ’s 
death” 158 

Baptist, John the, not described as 
ever visiting the Temple 7; de- 
tails about, omitted by Lk. and 
Jn 34; alludes to Isaiah’s parable 


of the Vine of Israel 104; conn. 
w. Elijah 34 

Bar (Heb. or Aram.) “son” or 
“pure” 24 


Barabbas, perh. “Jesus called B.”’ 
556 

Barcochba 568 

Barley, sown with a hundredfold 
return 139 

Barnabas (the Epistle of) 8, 40; 
parall. to Didaché 240; on the 
Way of Light 240; on the Jews 
as smiting their shepherd 4386 

Barsemia, filius caecus, Jerome’s 
version of Bartimaeus 167 

Bartimaeus, in Jerome, Barsemia 
167; s. Timaeus 








Basin (Jn), (?) conn. w. pitcher 
(Mk-—Lk.) 397 

Battalogia, or battologva, var. interpr. 
of 232-3 

Bear the cross 572 

Beast, the, opp. to the Man, Epictet. 
on 45 

Beating, predicted (Mk) 297 ; beaten 
(lit.) into synagogues 299 

Because, or, for (Heb.), c. w. that 
(conj.) 702 

Bedding, c. w. branches 181 

“Before me, all that came,’’ ambig. 
163 ; 

Beggars, deemed accursed 167 

“Beginning, that: which was from 
the’ 116 

Behold, c.w. (1) wait for, (2) buy 
651 

Belief (z.e. faith) implied, but not 
mentioned, by Jn 225 

Believe, z.e. trust to 225; ‘‘b. that 
ye have received” (Mk) 229-30; 
“believe (imperat.) in God”’ (once 
in O.T.) 227; c..w. kind 60 

Beloved son (Gk) = only son (Heb.) 
22; conn. w. chosen 20 foll. : 

Ben Nétzer 682 

Ben Sira, (?) alluded to in Mk 457; 
on dipping in the bowl 405 

Benefactors (Lk. and Epictet.) 162 

Beth (Aram.) lodge, (Heb.) house 368 

Beth Ania, house of Ania (Syr.), 7.e. 
Bethany 371 

Beth Hini (Talm.) a Babylonian 
town 366-7 

Bethany 365-71; distance of, from 
Jerusalem 289; not in Talm. 
except as (?) Beth Hini etc. 366 ; 
c. w. Place of Lodging 367-8; 
(Jerome) House of Obedience 369 ; 
not in Goodspeed 365 

Bethlehem and David 274 . 

Bethphage 173-4; the Talmud on 
176 

Bewilderment, in Christ’s disciples 


467 
- “Beyond Jordan,” avoided by Lk. 


but not by Jn 154 

Binding of Jesus, the, om. by Lk. 
541-2; Justin M. on 542; Jerome 
on 541; typically regarded 545 

Binding, the, of “the colt to the 
vine”’ 176 ; of Christ’s body in the 
tomb 640; of waters in, or by, 
a garment 671 

Birth, new 99; s. Regeneration 

Bitterly, -ness 589 


Blaspheme, c. w. anathematize 582 
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Blessing God, c. w. blessing man 728 ; 
Jesus blessing babes and marriage 
(Mk, not Lk.) 116-117, 119; the 
cup of b. 122 y 

Blind, s. Bartimaeus 

Boanerges 13 

“Body of the Passover, the,’ 417 

Bonds, let us break their, ambig. 548 

Bones, the breaking of, metaph. 594 

Book-learning (Isaiah), alluded to 
in Jn 258 

Born in sins (Jn), equiv. to unclean 


Bosom, the typical Child in the b. 
77; “in his b.” (Heb.), om. or 
paraphr. by LXX 76; the Shep- 
herd of Israel carrying the lambs 
“in his b.”’ 78; c. w. breast 404 

me dipping in the, Ben Sira on 

05 


Branches, or, layers of leaves (Mk), 
parall. to palm-branches (Jn) 181 

Bread, he that eateth my 400 

Break, in pieces, 7.e. take to pieces, 
the parts of the Tabernacle 620 

Breaking, the, of bones 594; of 
bread to the hungry 449 

Breast, c. w. bosom 404 

Breasts of God, the, 45; of the Son 
or the Father 417-18 

Brethren, Christ’s, metaph., also 
described as His little children 46 

Bribe, a 129 

Bride, the, 7.e. Israel 348 

Broken heart, the sacrifice of a 384; 
s. Metaphor 

Buddha, the 195 

Builders, the, metaph. 186; of the 
people, z.e. the Sanhedrin 223 

Burial, of Moses, the 14, 36 

“ Burying,’ an error for ‘“embalm- 
ing” 374 

“But,” interch. w., or. parall. to, 
“for” 144, 342, 427 

Buy, c. w. take, or get 689; ‘‘b, 
[corn], c. w. hope, or wait 651 


Caiaphas, not in Mk 506; how in- 
troduced by Mt., Lk., Jn 506-7; 
the meaning of the name 508-9; 
like Balaam (Jn) 509 

Cain (in LXX) “exceeding sorrow- 
ful” 454 

Call (Heb.), c. w. meet 189 

Cana, the wine at 45; typical of 
the Eucharist 430 

Carrying a vessel 212; God carries 
Israel 76 ; the heathen carry their 
idols 78 


A. F. 





Cast lots 576-8 

Catalusis, and cataluma (Gk) (1) 
lodging-place, (2) dissolution 395 

Catechisms, early Christian 705 

Cathedva, a seat of authority 219 

Ceasing, pray without 238 3 

Cedron (or Kidron) -crossed by 
David, and (Jn) by Jesus 153 

Celsus charges Jesus with cowardice 
65, 463; blames Him for exclaim- 
ing Woe! 408 

Cephas (Jn), a title at first promised, 
not given 150 


-“ Certain, a’’ (Heb. and Syr.) c. w. 


(1) look, (2) take hold of 76 
Charge (vb), in Mk 24-82 
Charoseth, Passover sauce 401 
Chastise, parall. to scourge 560° 
Cherub 677 
Child, the, in the bosom of the 

Father 77; receive as a 121; chil- 

dren of God (Jn), 7.e. elect (Mk) 

323; children of the kingdom 

(Mt.), parall. to ye (Lk.) 142 
Childbirth 312; s. Travail 
Chlamys 565 
Chosen, parall. to beloved 20 foll. 
Christ (Origen) in Gabriel and 

Michael 268; on the cross (in 

Jn) is regarded as the Passover 


Christians, the test of, before a 
Roman tribunal 532 

Christos, or Chréstos 545 

Chronological order 192; aimed at 
by Lk. 201; inference as to from 
“cornfields”? 204; in Mk, doubt- 
ful 204, 503 

Chrysostom, on :—the Anointing of 
Jesus 354; “hearken unto him”’ 
86; ‘these little-ones”’ 80 

City, c. w. foal 175 

Clement of Alexandria, follows 
Clement of Rome 88; blends the 
Eucharist with the Supper at 
Bethany 3850; on:—the eighth 
day 8; the Babe 45; little chil- 
dren, paidia 46; faith and prayer 
56; ‘‘these little-ones’’ 80; ahun- 
dredfold with persecutions 140; 
first and last 148; Hosanna 188; 
s. also-72 and passim 

Clement of Rome 40, 76, 80, 102, 
185; on offending the elect 88 

“Cloak”’ (Mk-Mt.), conn.w. ‘‘winter,’” 
and parall. to “goods” (Lk.) 310 

“Cloud,” or “clouds,”’ conn. w. the 
Coming 523 

Coat, Peter’s, ependutés (in Aqe 
=Heb. ephod) 501; s. Ependiuteés 
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Cohort, (Jn)=multitude (Synopt.) 
477-88; c. w. “scribe” or “ga- 
ther” 481; om. by Lk., emph. by 
Jn 482 

Coinage, or coin-stamp, of the soul, 
the 257 

Coming, God’s (Heb.) = self-mani- 
festation (Targ.) 329; is con- 

‘tinuous and dateless (Jn) 330 

Coming of Jesus, the, was fulfilled 
first in His resurrection 316; 
promises about, differently ex- 
pressed in Synopt. and in Jn 719 

Coming, the, of “one like a son of 
man” to the Ancient of Days 
(Daniel) 523 

Commandment, the first 266-7; 
God’s, (Jn) a gift 272, and eternal 
life 283 

Commandments, the two great, com- 
bined in Test. XII Paty. 270 

Comment, transferred to speech 346 

Comparative, the, in Gk, ambig. 
=((4)s rather? 9 (2) “more”? 56 


Concerning, or about, ambig. c. w.. 


“to”? 406 

Conflation 25, 52 

Conscience, the, (?) signified by “the 
doorkeeper” 333; in a com- 
munity 333 

Consider, in “‘c. a vision’’ 539 

Consul, a, metaph. 547; the true 
and the false 552 

Context, argument from the non- 
quoted c. of a quoted text 495 

Controversies, obsolete, sometimes 
diffusely recorded in Mk 259 

Cophinus (Juvenal) 181 

Cords, c. w. rushes 217; a scourge 
of 217-18 : 

Corn (Gk), c. w. spices 650; s. Avoma 


Cornfields, chronological inference | 


from mention of 204 

Corruption, deliverance from 876 

Covenant 428 foll.; s. Diathéké 

Cowardice, imputed to Jesus by 
Celsus 65, 463; comp. 155 

Creeds, the earliest 705 

Crime, ?.e. charge, or superscription, 
on the cross 584 

Cross, of Jesus, the 41; the ‘‘offence 
of” 88; Jesus bears for Himself 
578; those standing near, or 
far from 628 

Cross, the, generally, must be ex- 
pected (Epictet.) by the accused, 


if mute 549; bearing or taking 
up 572 
Crossing, or across, Cedron 153; 


s. Pass over 





Crucified, was, c. w. was lifted up 
683; ‘“c. with Christ’? 591 

Crucifixion of Jesus, the 563; the 
hour of 579-80; (?) virtual dis- 
tinguished from actual 580 

Crurifragium 625 

Crying aloud of the Messiah, the 
66-7; thrice in Jn 68 

Cup, of water, a 96; the c. of bless- 
ing 122 

Cup, or hour, metaph. 459, 464; the 
c. of suffering, two kinds of 466 ; 
of the Lord 466 

Cursing Christ in synagogue 83 

Curse (Zt. anathematize), Peter be- 
gan to 532 foll. 

Custom, of releasing a prisoner, not 
really a custom, but Pilate’s habit 
553-4 

Custom, according to the, ambig. 
(tHe c. of the Jews, or of Jesus) 
434 \ 

Cynic, the, (Epictet.) claims to be 
a king 548 


Daniel, ‘on thrones 3; on white 
raiment 14; not quoted by Lk. 
309; supposed bearing of on the 
Coming of Christ 523; reference 
to in Mk 528; alluded to by 
Mt. 676 

Darkness, first Biblical mention of 
663 

Date of the day of the Lord, the 328; 
s. Day 

Dative, with speak (“to”), c. w. 
“about’’ 406 

David, was ‘‘made firstborn” 146; 
crosses the Kidron 158: the God 
of (Didaché) 183; called ‘our 
father’ (Mk), and “the Patriarch’”’ 
(Acts) 190; “ D. theit king whom I 
will raise up” (Jerem.) 190; ‘the 
stone (Targ.) that the builders 
rejected’”’ 223; conn. w. Beth- 
Iehem 274; descent of Messiah 
from 275; forbidden to build the 
Temple 285; D. and Jesus (in 
Jn) both cross the Kidron 449 © 

Dawn, deep (Philo and Lk.) 664 

Day, next, c. w. mountain 25: in- 
terch. w. hour 72; of the Lord, 
the date of the, not known to the 
Son (Mk—Mt.), not knowable to 
the disciples (Lk.), detemporised 
(Jn) 326-9; “in that day” (Jn) 
329 

Days, intervals of, exceptional men- 
tion of 9; shortening the 315; 
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the Passover after two (Mk-Mt.) 
839-46 ; six before the Passover 
(Jn) 342, 345 

Deaf, not in Jn 50 

Death, the dust of, 7.e. Sheol, im- 
mersion in 158; Jerome and 
Origen on 158; smiting unto, and 
not unto 466 

Deceived (Gk), c. w. loved 125-6 

Deceivers, -ing etc., not in Lk. 294; 
deceivers, not in Jn, but in i Jn 
318 

Dedicated gifts (Herod’s) 285 

Dedication, the Feast of the 182-3 

Definiteness in Synopt., parall. to 
indefiniteness in Jn 329 

Delivering up, the, of the Son of 
Man 62foll.; Jn on the 68; 
“delivering up” and Judas Is- 
cariot 68; conn. w. a mention 
of “Galilee” or “in Galilee” 68 ; 
the Father “delivering up’’ or 
“giving”? the Son 64; 
559; of Christ’s spirit 615 

Delocalising and detemporising in 
Jn 329 

Denarius, God’s 257 

Denial, Peter’s, Origen on, quotes 
the Pauline context of the warning 
about “Jesus is anathema” 534; 
Synoptic variations as to,. sub- 
ordinated by Jn 5385 

Denying [Jesus], diff. fr. disowning 
585; parall. to being ashamed of 
536 

Departure, Christ’s 5; 
Christ’s 14, 30, 31, 35 


4 


2.e. death, 


Dependence, of the Son on the 
Father 45 

Descending, and ascending, con- 
nected 733 


Destroy, this temple 210 

Destroyer, of others, the, is a self- 

' destroyer 409 

Destruction, or perdition, is within 
ourselves 409; Judas, the son of 
(Jn) 409; ‘‘the d., ov demon, that 
wasteth at noonday”’ 582 

Determined, 7.e. decreed (Lk.) = 
written [in Scripture] (Mk—Mt.) 
408, 412 

Development, Philo on 381 

Didconot, the seven, the 
wrought by 736 

Diatessaron, Tatian’s, paraphrases 
and omits 13; omissions in 74, 
174, 198, 206, 321, 550, 604, 617, 
660, 700; transpositions in 72, 


signs 


128, 431-2, 538; identifies the Jo- | 


hannine with the Synoptic cleans- 


de 


of Jesus _ 


Divorce, 





ing of the Temple 200; implies 
that Joseph of Arimathea did not 
own Christ’s tomb 644 

Diathéké 423 foll.; ‘‘the blood ‘of 
my” 423; in Lk., latent in vb 
diatithema, “make a d.’’ 428;~ 
equivalent of, in Jn 428 

Didaché, the, quoted 188; parall. to 
Barnabas 240 

Difficulties in Mk, earlier than easy 
substitutes in Mt. and Lk. 386 

“Dipping a sop and reaching it,” 
-(Hor. Heb.) “very unusual” 404 

Disarrangement, in Mk 345 

Disciple, the, whom Jesus loved 126 

Disciples, the, alone, 7.e. apart from 
the multitude 232 

Disowning [Jesus], diff. fr, denying 
535 


Dispersion, the 67 

Distributing bread, often implied 
in the breaking of bread 419 

Divine nature in elemental things 
(Jn) 104 

the discussion of, how 
originated 112 foll.; of a husband 
115 ‘ 

Docetae, the doctrine of, about a 
fig-tree 209 

Doorkeeper, (Mk and Jn) 381 foll. ; 
of the soul, the (Lucian) 332; 
a guardian conscience 333; c. w. 
Peter 333; (Chrys.) perh. Moses 
833 ; c. w. keeper of the keys 334; 
c. w. pavanymph 335 

“Double portion,” a, of Elijah’s 

' _“spirit,’’? 783; the condition of 
receiving, perh. referred to in 
Jn 732-3 

Dramatic, as distinct from _his- 
torical, form of expression, pre- 
ferred by John 382, 97, 122, 234, 
248, 277, 308, 337, 429, 467, 503, 
553; 562, 697 

Draw near, c. w. touch 712 

Drawing, of men by Christ, the 19 

Drawn near, hath, (N.T.) applied 
to the kingdom of God 475-6 ~ 

Drinking a deadly draught, not a 
martyr’s death 725 

Dual, Heb., how expr. in Aram. 444 

Dumb, not in Jn 50 

Dust of death, 7.e, Sheol, immersion 
in 158; s. Baptism 

Duty, z.e. debt, c. w. Gk end 471; 
“this has paid d.” 472 


Each, (LXX) parall. to “man,” or 
“one,” or “one man”’ (Heb,) 406 
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Ear, an, restoration of to its place, 


(?) error for “sword” 494; the 
right e. in Lk.—Jn 508 f 
Early, meaning of 660; never in 


Lk. 661 : 

Early tradition, submerged 13 

Eating, conn. w. Christ’s resur- 
rection 709 

Ebionites, the, rejected wine in the 
Eucharist 430 

Economy, 7.e. dispensation [of sal- 
vation] 475 

Egotism, altruism beneath appear- 
ance of 517 

Egyptian priests, (Plutarch) 101 

“Eight days, about,’ parall. to 
“six days’ 8-10 

Eighth day, superior to seventh 8; 
Justin M. on 8 , 

Ejaculation 314 

Elaion, oil, and eleos, mercy 348 

Elect, conn. w. Son and Purifier 21 ; 
the, insoluble problems about 
318; the gathering of 320; elect 
(Mk) = children of God (Jn) 323 

Eleven years, in Pistis Sophia 289 
(should have referred to Son 3244c 
“some years’’) 

Eli and Eloi 599 

Eliezer, a symbolic name 358 

Elijah, 7.e. Helias, c. 
“sun” 602; why a type of the 
Prophets 19; E. and John the 
Baptist 34; “in the spirit and 
power of” 384; the expected 
coming of 35; in Lk., a type of 
the ascending Saviour 36; E. and 
Moses, Jn on 87; at his ascension, 
“separated”’ from Elisha 731 

Ellipsis, of apodosis 462 

Embalming 374-81; mistransl. 
“burying” 374-5; not a Hebrew 
practice 375; the, of Jacob and 
Joseph 375; perh. symbolic 376 

Emit (Aram.), c. w. finish 609 

Emmaus, (?)c. w. Tiberias 708-9 

Emphasis, on pers. pron. 4; on 
personal aspects, in Jn 288; 
s. John 

Emporion, unique for emporia 218; 
in LXX, parall. to Heb. “harlot,” 
and expl. as ref. to mérchandise 
213 

End, (n.), only once used in Jn 801, 
829; Telos (Gk) custom, 7.e. cus- 
tomary duty, tax, debt 471; “it 
has [its] end” (Lk.) 610; (vb) “it 
is ended” (Jn) 610 

Ended, conn. w. fully paid 471 

Ends, of the earth, the 143 





w. Hélos, | 





Endure, (Synopt.) = abide, or wait 
(Jn) 304 

Enlightenment, warning, or (Mk) 
“charging,” implied by Heb. 
zohay 29 

Enoch, theories about 683 

Enough, it is, z.e. desist (imperat.) 
815; conn. w. “two swords” 
(Lk.) 470; w. the “sword” of 
“an angel’ (Chron.) 315, 470 


Ensign, of the Son of Man, the 321 . 


Entombing, of Jesus, the 639 

Entrance (Heb.), c. w. ass 175 

Ependiutés, Peter’s “coat,” in Aq.= 
Heb. ephod 501 

Ephrem Syrus, on Peter’s fiery trial 


105; on the stone at Christ’s 
grave 668 
Epictetus, on:—paidia 39; the 


Beast and the Man 45; possi- 
bilities 54; marriage 120; money 
129; the season of figs 209; pelf 
219; the folly of indiscriminate 
trustfulness 225; Christ’s excla- 
mation of Woe! 409; God’s in- 
ability to save self-destroyers 409 ; 
the immorality of trouble 452; 
“Plead before your judge, or else 
be prepared for the cross” 549 


Episémos, notable, appl. to the 
name Jesus 557; c. w. (LXX) 
bound 557 


Esau, called (Midr.) the first 146 > 


the kiss of 3514 
Essenes, the, and House of Prayer 
7 7. 


Eternal life, God’s comman@ment - 


is (Jn) 283 

Euangelion, gospel, and evangelize, 
preach the gospel, not in Jn 300 

Eucharist, the 890-430; the institu- 
tion of 448 foll.; Lk. on (two 
versions) 4144; Justin M. on 422; 
Synoptic accts of, defective 425 ; 
conn.,in Clem. Alex., w. the Supper 
at Bethany 350 

Eucharistic, distribution, the, Judas 
absent from (Const. Apost.) 399; 
hymning, conn. w. the Jewish 
Hallel 433; s. Hymning 

Eucheé, vow or prayer 56 ; (2) ‘‘more 
powerful” (ambig.) than faith 57 

Eunuchs, Mt. on 120 

Eusebius, on an oracle about the 
fall of Jerusalem 306 

Eve, and the Virgin Mary (Irenaeus) 
143 

Even (Heb.), c. w. “and” 173 

Evolution of tradition, distinct from 
invention 484 
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Exclamative, or interrogative 473 

Exclusiveness, dramatized in Jn 97 

Excommunication 98 

Executions, delayed till feast-days 
843 

Exodus, the word 35; 
or departure 14, 35 ' 

Exodus, the book, a promise in 
(“in the morning...glory’’), conn. 
w. Christ’s resurrection (Origen) 
662 : 

Expansion, in transIln 461 : 

Expire, appl. to the first Patriarchs 
612 


Christ’s e. 


Extortion, in the Temple 212 

“Eyes, beautiful in the” 147 

Ezekiel, on warning as a prophet’s 
duty 29 


Face-cloth, the, in Christ’s tomb 
670-72 

Faith, not mentioned by Jn 225; 
“have faith in God” (Mk) 227; 
s. Belief, Believe 

Fall away, desert, c. w. fall to the 
ground 497; “stumbled and fell”’ 
(Ps.) perh. appl. by early Chris- 
tians literally to the enemies of 
Jesus 499 : 

Falling on the earth (Mk), parall. to 
kneeling (Lk.), appl. to Jesus 455 

False prophet, not in Jn, but in 
I Jn 318; how to be judged 66 

“Family relationship”’ (Origen) be- 
tween the four accounts of the 
Anointing of Jesus 387 

Famine, conn. w. pestilence 290 

Far yet near (God), near yet far 
(idols) 311; f. may refer to time 
630 

Far off, appl. to Gentiles 269 

Fasting, Jerome and Tertull. on 56 ; 
f. and prayer 56 

Father, our, a title mostly reserved 
by Jews for no men but the first 
three Patriarchs 190; our father 
David (Mk) 190 

Father’s house, lit. and metaph. 438 

Fear (Aram.), c. w. travail-pangs 

' (Heb.) 291; disconnected by Jn 
from Christ’s resurrection 702; 
“fear not” (Jn) = “rejoice great- 
ly” (Zech.) 192; Israel “feared”’ 
Joshua 152; emphasized in O.T., 
subordinated in Jn 58, 154; feared 
(Mk) c. w. saw 699-703 

Feasts (Jn), conn. w. visits to the 
Temple 198-9 ; executions delayed 
till 343; s. Dedication, Passover 








Feet, the washing of 151 

Figs, the season for (Epictet.) 209; 
Pliny on 205; good and bad 
325 

Fig-leaves, Philo on 207; first Bibl. 
mention of 206-7 

Fig-tree, withered, the (Mk—Mt.) 
196, 228; a barren (Lk.) 202; the 
symbolism of the 205; 
w. Nathanael 209; 
parable 381 

Finding, the, of an ass by Jesus 176 ; 
of Hagar and Israel by God 177; 
of Philip by Jesus 177; Philo on 
divine f. 178; a great f. hath God 
wrought 177; “he found him in 
Bethel,” ambig. 177 

“Find nothing” in any one, 7.¢. no 
debt due to the seeker 472 

Found, was not, 7.e. was not to be 
f., had disappeared 688 


in Marcan 


Finish (Aram.), c. w. send forth 
(Heb.) 609; it is finished 471, 
610; s. Ended 


Fire, Jn on 108 foll.; comp. 95, 105 ; 
f. unquenchable 90; fire and the 
fire 90, 103; Simon Magus on 94; 
the Synoptic doctrine of, why 
omitted by Jn 94; salted with 98 ; 
f. on the altar 98 

Fire-of-coals (Jn bis) 105 

Firm-in-belief, conn. w. make-firm 
227 

First (in time or order?) 141; 
“Andrew first (?) found Simon”’ 
(Jn) 149; “first Simon” (Mt.) 
147; Heb. once, in LXX, c. w. 
firstborn 145; Esau called ‘the 
f.’’ 146 ; God called ‘‘ THE F.’’ 146 ; 
“f in A.V. = “chief” in 'R.V. 
148; “my f.” (Jn) z.e. “my chief” 
148-9 

First (or single) Biblical mention 
of :—prophet 86; rich 132; a 
hundredfold return 137; first 7.e. 
former (LXX firstborn) 145; fig- 
leaves 206;. stand praying 287; 
tribulation 811; shortening the 
days 315; lift up your heads 322 ; 
sweet savour 388; my (7.e. God’s) 
memorial 426; my (z.e. God’s) king 
589; hyssop 607; the veil 617; 
lintel 628; darkness 668; was 
not, 2.e. was not to be seen, was 
gone 683 

First mention in LXX of :—not 
possible 54; tribulation 110 

First and last 144-7; Origen and 
Jerome on 144-5 

First commandment, the 266-7 
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Firstborn, David was made 146; 
in “LXX (once) if] Heb. “first 
145-6 i 

Five days 9 

Flee, c. w. fall away, fall 497 

Flesh, human, metaph. (1) rebel- 
lious, (2) well disposed but weak 
467-8; in Jn 468-9; means 
selfishness (Philo) 89; judging 
according to the 89; the antithesis 
between f. and spirit, om. in Lk., 
emph. in Jn 88 

Foal (N.T.), fastened to a vine 
(Justin M.) 174; c. w. city 175 

For, interch. w. but 65, 141, 342, 
427 

Forgive, how to, a prominent sub- 
ject in Christ’s doctrine 238; 
c. w. let alone 358-9 

Fornication, c. w. merchandise 214 

Forsake, Heb. and Aram. 599; c. w. 
reproach 599 ) 

Forty days 9; forty six years 286 

Foundation, of the New Jerusalem, 
the 253 

Four days 9 

Friend, c. w. other (in ‘each other’’) 
407 

From (Gk), c. w. upon 462; from 
afar (Ps. and Gosp.) implying 
recoil 626 foll. 

Fruit, in Jn,825; c. w. summer 325 

Fuller.°““no f. on earth” 13-19) 


God described as a, 7.e. as Cleanser | 





17; a rabbinical metaph. title 17; | 


Rashi on ‘‘the 
15; parables of 


c. w. lamb 16; 
fuller’s field” 
fullers 16 
Future (tense), c. w., or parall. to, 
imperat. 78, 74, 485 ; c. w. past 383 


Galilee, conn. w. “delivering up” 


63; c. w. Judaea 201; (Mk—Mt.)’ 


“T will go before you to”’ parall. 
to (Lk.) “while he was yet in” 
438; in Jn, parall. to (Lk.) Na- 
zareth,, (Mk—Mt.) patris, father- 
land 438 ; perh. conn. w. spiritual 
home, Father’s House 489 ; ‘‘goeth 
before you into” (Mk-Mt.) 693; 
“he spake unto you in” (Lk.) 694 

Gall, for my meat 575 

Garden, or Paradisé 642 

Garments, Christ’s, how divided 576 

Gate-keepers, of hell, the 322 

Gates, of Jerusalem, or Sheol, or 
Heaven 822 

Gather (Heb.) = pity (LXX) 3822; 
‘c. w. receive hospitably 370 





“Gathered, to his people,’’ Philo 
and Talmud on 613-14 

Gatherers, for the fire 95 

Gathering, of the elect, the (Mk— 
Mt.), redemption (Lk.), unification 
(Jn) 320 foll.; into one (Jn) 328 

Gehenna, in Lk. 97; ‘‘son of G.,” 
once in the Bible 411 

Genesis, illustrates Mk on a hundred- 
fold return 187; prophecy about 
the Messiah in, Mk perb. in- 
fluenced by 178 

Gentiles, revelations to the 69; 
judgment for the 69; called ‘‘the 
last” 143; conn. w. the Temple 
176; the Charter of the, the Gift 
of Tongues 738 

Gesture, sometimes needed to ex- 
plain speech 683-5 

Geth, or Ge, in Gethsemane 448; 
Geth, winepress, c. w. Ge (Euseb.), 
mountain, chasm, ravine 448 

Gethsemane, and the Transfigura- 
tion 6; variously interpreted 448— 
50 ; 

Give, “all that thou hast given me” 
in Jn 47; giving, or delivering 
up, the Son 64; giving, divine 
greatness consists in 75 

Glory, in the Gospels 1-5; conn. w. 
thrones 3; parall. to kingdom 3; 
conn. w. Transfiguration by Lk. 
alone 4; of the Father, the, con- 
sists in giving 28; ‘‘the, of the 
Lord, ye shall see in the morning” 
662 

Gnosis, magnified by Gnostics 56; 
the need of, recognised by Jn 
(Origen) 192 

Gnostic legends 574 

Go, before, 2.e. prepare the sway for, 
conn. w. a journey 489 

Going forth of Jesus, the 469; “let 
us be going” (Mk—Mt.), om. (Lk.), 
transposed (Jn) 469 ; 

God, described as a “‘fuller’’ 17: fe- 
garded as a Mother 48; walking 
243 

“God, my” in Mk-Mt. 595; in 
Scripture 596-7; Origen on 598 

Good thing, any, from Nazareth 277 

Government, the, on his shoulders 44 

Governor, Heb.-Gk word 548 ; Pilate 
not called a, in Mk and Jn 548 

Grammateus, (1) scribe, (2) town- 
clerk 276 

Great, no merit in refusing to be 44 

Greater, the, shall serve the less 
(LXX) 145; works, the promise 
of 2385 
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Greatest, who is the? 70-75 

Greatness, divine, consists in giving 

Greek corruption — 188-9 © 

“ Greeks, besa nthe ‘Dispersion ” 
67; ‘‘certain Greeks”’ typical of 
Gentiles 179, 216 

Guest-chamber, for the Eucharist, 
the 394 

Guide (Aram.), c. w. speak (Heb.) 
694 

Guileless, 
351 

Gunaikomorphism, appl. to the Son 
418 


milk, 7.e. unadulterated 


Hades, in Lk 97 

Hadrian, the statue of, in Jerusalem 
308 

Hagar, found by the Lord 177 

Haggada, the 16 

Hair, not a, shall perish 7238; s. 
Martyr 

Hallel, the Passover Psalms 432 ° 

Hand of the poor, that which is in 
the 885 

Handling, lit. and metaph. 710-11 

Hands, “of a kind” (Origen) 714; 
of intercession (Moses and Jesus) 
683; lifted or stretched out 6383 

Hard, a h. thing 127; 
nature 129; hard (Synopt.) = not 
possible (Jn) 132 

Harming, no, the Stoic doctrine 
about n. h. 728 

Harvest, the Law of the 4 

Hasten, c. w. tomorrow 25 

Have money, those who, 7.¢. whose 
chief characteristic is their m. 182 ; 
s. Master 

Having aught against anyone, Je- 
rome on 238 

Heads, c. w. rulers 322 

Heal (Gk), c. w. permit 490 

Hear, c. w. hear about 222; c. w. 
amaze 256 

Heart, the leaven in the 239 ; a sacri- 
fice when broken 388 ; of Aaron, 


the (bearing the names of Israel) | 


404 

Heaven, to Jews might suggest 
“which heaven?” e.g. the third 
727; the third 6 

Hebraized Gk words 469, 481, 486 

Hebrew, Gk deviations from in 
LXX, parall. to Gk deviations 
in Gospels 25; c. w. Aram. 599; 
dual(?), Mk misled by 440; 
Gospel (Jerome’s) 622; original, 


. Hermon, Mount 7; 


1.é. against | 





sign of, in the active infin. 729; 
thought, latent in Mk, sometimes 
poetic 78, 95, 440 

Helios (Gk), sun, a Hebraized word 
602 

Here, c. w. weep 685 

Hermas, quoted 102, 129 

identif. by some 
w. Mount of Transfiguration 24 

Herod Antipas, why conn. by Lk. 
w. the Passion 482; why not 
mentioned by Jn 484; conn. w: 
Pilate in Acts, quoting Ps. 543 |, 


Herod the Great, c. w. H. Antipas 
483 
Hexaemeron, a, 10, 122; in Jn 


- (twice) 346-7, 644 ; 
Const. Apost. 399 

Hidden, was, or hid himself (Jn) 
246 

Hiding, God’s, when He reveals 70; 
of Jesus, the 69-70, 246 

High priest, the, (?) Annas or Caia- 
phas 506; during that year 507; 
a disciple known to (Jn) 530 

Hillel, and Shammai 16, 410 

Him, ambig. 177 

History, conveyable through poetry. 
173, 626 

Hither, c. w. behold 684 


suggested by 


Hold, take hold of, c. w. “‘one’’ 76 
Holy Spirit, the, typified by a 
“little child’? 81; parall. to “a 


mouth and wisdom’ 302; said 
to be “‘ grieved’”’ 808 ;. the personi- 
fication of, weakened in Targums 
304; c. w, the Angel of the Lord 
304; regarded as Mother 305; the 
promise of, not in Mk-App. or 
Mt. ad fin. 7214, and variously 
placed by Lk. and Jn 721 

Holy Supper, the (Clem. Alex.) 350, 

Home, or Father’s House, lit. and 
metaph. 488 ; Christ’s h.in hegven, 
or in Galilee 438-9 

Homeric poetry, a trace of 667 

Hope, or wait (Heb.), c. w. “buy 
[corn]’’ 650; c. w. “behold” 651 

Hopia, arms ‘of warfare (Jn); in 
Heb., c. w.. kiss 485 

Hosanna (Mk, Mt., Jn) 182; Lk.’s 
equiv. of 182; two distinct Chris- 
tian tendencies about 189; ex- 
planation of by Clem. Alex. 183 ; 
c. w. Osanna 184, -and Osienna 
185; Origen suggests a new in- 
terpretation of 185; conn. in 
Talmud with Feast of Tabernacles 
186; a name for a bundle of 
branches 187 
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Hosea, (‘after two days’’) quoted 
346; on “‘smiting” 466 

Hour, Christ’s 67; or cup 459; 
interch. w. day 72; third, sixth, 
and ninth connected 581-2; 
the morning sacrifice, the 581 

Hour, the third 579 foll.; (Mk) the 
hour of the crucifixion 579 ; Jewish 
traditions about 580;~the San- 
hedrin began to sit from 580 

Hour, the sixth 581; Jn on 582 

Hours, the first three, God is wroth 
during 580 

House, ellipsis of, in Gk but not in 
Heb. 438; (Heb.) = substance, 
household 835; metaph. (1) the 
World, (2) the Church 382-3; 
earthly or spiritual 695; s. Home, 
Mountain 

How long! 493; does not imply un- 
belief 496 

Humanity, the coinage of 257 

“Humbled himself,” appl. to Jesus 
455 

Humility, a right and a wrong 43; 
when true, not a conscious self- 
humbling 124 " 

‘“Hundredfold, a, in Genesis and Mk 
137 foll.; with persecutions 133— 
40; conn. w. Abraham’s planting 
(Philo) 188; parall. to ‘“mani- 
fold” 139 

“Hurt you, 
s. Anytus 


nothing shall” 722; 


(Gk) javelin 604 

Hymning, 7.e. accomplishing the 
Hallel 482; h. according to the 
custom (Const. Apost.) conn. w. 
the Last Supper 488; h. and 
dancing (Acts of Jn) conn. w. the 
Last Supper 433 

Hyperbole, poetic (Mk) parall. to 
prose (Lk.) 321 

Hypotheses, tend to alter traditions 
336 

Hyssop (Jn) = reed (Mk—Mt.) 603; 
used as a flavour (Philo and Non- 
nus) 604-5; Philo on the Essene 
use of 605; symbolism of 606 


*1,?’ TAM, and) “itis 1°58 ; paral! 
to “the Wisdom. of God” 259; 
Jn’s use of 517-19; “I set up the 
pillars” (Rashi, ‘I, thy people, 
Israel”) 518 ; sometimes expr. by 
“this man” 406 

Ibn Ezra 44, 66, 92; on the “ griev- 
ing” of the Holy Spirit 304 


of | 





Idol, an, near yet far, God far yet 
near 311 

Ignatius 98, 129 ; on the two coinages 
of the soul 257; on the Anointing 
of Jesus, does not refer to Luke 
847 

Immanence, divine, parall. to in- 
ambulance 243 

Imperative, parall. to, or c. w., 
future 73, 74, 435; c. w. indic. 210, 
228, 300, 423; in Gk, c. w. inf. 
462; ironical or judicial 519 

Imperfect, parall. to aorist 367 

In the name, and on the name 85; 
“in” c. w. “among” 102 

Inambulance, divine, parall. to im- 
manence 243 

Indefinite subject (“they”) ambig. 
274 - 

“Tndication,”’ as distinct from proo 
263 

Indicative, c. w. imperat. 210, 228, 
300, 423; c. w. interrog. 395 

Inference, sometimes a cause of 
error 407 

Infinitive (Gk), after “in,” a sign of 


transl. from Heb. 25; c. w. im- 
perat. 462 
Intercession 287; the i. of Aaron 


bearing on his heart the names of 

Israel 404 
Interpretation, new, 

vention 384 


diff. fr. in- 


| Interrogation in prayer 61 
Hussopos, hyssop, (?) c. w. hussos | 


Interrogative,’ ambig. 87, 395, 448, 
460, 473 


| Intervals of days, exceptional men- 


tion of 9 

Intervention, of Jn for Mk, passim ; 
important exceptions to 49, 444, 
528, 532-5 

Irenaeus, on :—Eve and the Virgin 
Mary 148; heretical baptism 156 ; 
Abomination and: the Man of Sin 
307; the Ebionites 430 

Irony, Johannine 10, 67, 241, 251 
etc. 

Irony, (?) in “sleep on now” 478 

Isaac, z.e. laughter 45; persecuted 
137 

Isaiah (see Index to Scriptural pas- 
sages) sawn asunder 94 

Israel, a child carried by Jehovah 
76-7 ; God’s missionary 148; c. w. 
the Jews (Lk.) 191; the meaning 
of the name 277; the Bride 348; 
“king of I.,” not in Lk., twice 
in Jn 546 

Israelites, renegade 92 


| Itacism 462 
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Jacob, the wrestler, a type of tribu- 
lation 312 ; the embalming of 375 ; 
J. and Esau, the birth of 145 

Jeremiah, regarded as “‘a stckling”’ 


Jerome, confuses Simon the leper’ 


with S. the Pharisee 354; inter- 
prets Bartimaeus as Barsemia 167 
Jerome, on :—“‘six days” 8; white 
garments 14; the fuller’s field 15 ; 
Elijah and John the Baptist 34; 
Moses and Elijah 35; the ‘“ grow- 
ing up” of the Suffering Servant 
40; fasts 56; these little ones 80; 
a little child 81; salting babes 
99; first and last 144-5; the dust 
of death 158; the cup of martyr- 
dom 159; “my Mother, the Holy 
Spirit”’ 305; the Abomination of 
Desolation 308; “lift up your 
heads” 322; the Anointing of 
Jesus 354; Bethany 369; the old 
and the new 381; Judas dipping 
in the bowl 405 ; Gethsemane 448 ; 
Christ troubled for Judas 456; 
the bindingof Jesus 541; the peni- 
- tentrobber592 ; the promise about 
taking up serpents 726; Elijah 
ascending unhurt by flame 732; 
the Hebrew and LXX texts 631 
[Jerome], 7.e. pseudo- Jerome on Mk, 
includes Peter in the Boanerges 18 
Jerusalem, “journeying to J.”’ ma 
imply several visits 207-8, 222; 
“scribes from J.’’ 225; to be de- 
stroyed by the Romans 251; the 
siege of 290; called by Jerome 
the Christian Athens 145 
Jesus, the typical Child, or Paidion 
47; might be called by Jewish 
Christians the ‘Fuller’ 18; 
blesses children in Mk, but not in 
Lk. 116-17; generates, or in- 
creases, faith 59; described, in 
Jn, as “finding” the ass that the 
disciples ‘‘find,’’ in Synopt. 176 ; 
perh. visited Jerusalem often 222 ; 
the family of, regular attendants 
at the Passover 201; early 
preaching of (Lk.) in Judaea 201 ; 
the thoughts of, beneath the words 
226; quotes the Pentateuch to 
Sadducees 262; predictions of 
His “rising again”’ 466 ; described 
s “learning obedience’”’ 466, and 
as “not pleasing himself” 518; 
last words of, to the Jews 522, 
and to Judas 407, 491; the earlier 
and the later attitude of, to- 
ward the Temple 515; the final 
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teaching of in the Temple 282; 
post-resurrectional utterances of 
289; last words of, before death, 
to the disciples 469, 475 

Jews, the, in Lk., c. w. Israel 191 

Joanna (?), in Lk., c. w. Joannes 659 

John, the son of Ze ebedee, traditions 
about as martyr 159 ; unique men- 
tion of, in Synopt., as receiving 
a special precept 84; (?) ‘known 
to the high priest” 534 

John the Baptist, s. Baptist 

John, 7.e. the (unknown) author of 
the Fourth Gospel, intervenes to 
explain or correct Mark, p. ix 
and passim: prefers dramatic to 
historical form 82, 122, 234, 248, 
265, 277, 308, 337, 553; uncon- 
ventionality of 84; prefers posi- 
tive to negative doctrine 37, 89, © 
209, 264, 292; meets the charge 
that Jesus fled from danger 67, 
155; ascribes a divine nature to 
elemental things 101; bases his 
Gospel on Nature 105, 317; as- 
sumes the naturalness of tribula- 
tion 110; describes Andrew as 
“first” finding his brother Simon 
147 foll.; instead of condemning 
rivalry, inculcates unity 161; 
alone mentions “‘the ruler of this 
world” 163; attributes to Jesus 
what Synoptists attribute to dis- 
ciples 178; quotes Zech. “rejoice 
greatly” as “fear not” 192; con- 
nects the Treasury with judgment * 
203; assumes Christ’s works of 
healing to be numerous 224; does 
not mention, yet implies and 
classifies, faith 225; toward the 
close of his Gospel rarely mentions 
the Temple 245; dwells on the 
positive aspect of resurrection 265 ; 
asserts that Moses “wrote about” 
the Messiah (“wrote about me’’) 
265; ignores the Temple in the 
doctrine on the Last Days 288 ; 
supplements the Gospel in the 
Epistle 318; implies ‘“‘ransom”’ 
but does not mention it 164, 323 ; 
delocalises and detemporises 329 ; 
implies a Hexaemeron twice 
346-7 ; reinterprets, but does not 
invent 884; presents an equiv. 
to the Synopt. “testament” 428 ; 
extenuates, where Mk exaggerates, 
Peter’s lapse 535; disconnects 
Christ’s resurrection from(Synopt.) 
“fear” and “amazement” 702; s 
also Dramaticexpression and Irony 
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John, on:—glory 1-5; signs and 
wonders 12; Christ’s (Lk.) ‘‘de- 
parture”’ 81; Moses freq. (as 
contrasted with Elijah seldom) 
87; “little children” (implied 
in regeneration) 44-8; the (Sy- 
nopt.) “delivering up” of Christ 
63 foll.; Christ’s “crying aloud” 
68; the doctrine of (Synopt.) the 
“greater’’ 75 ; ‘‘living”’ (adj.) 104 ; 
fire 103; the equiv. of fire 105; 
the Law of persecution 139; ‘‘my 
first (7.e. chief)’? 148-9; Jesus 
crossing Kidron 153; “beyond 
Jordan” 154; sea of Galilee 154; 


271; scribe 276; Mount of Olives 
288; gospel and preach 300; any 
selection of companions by Jesus 
450; many Synoptic names 573; 
the name of the Lord’s mother 
633; almost all the agreements 
between Lk. and Mk-App. 707 


John emphasizes :—Christ’s  per- 


sonal affection 59, 62; and per- 
sonal aspects generally 288, 429; 
requesting as distinct from praying 
61; precepts of unity instead of 
prohibitions of rivalry 161; the 
fruit of doing instead of the danger 
of not doing 429 - 


John has occasional words otk allie 
sions common to Lk. 360, 503, 532, 
and may be said to intervene 
sometimes agst Mk 444, 528, 532 

Jordan, Joshua crossing J. 153; 
“beyond J.’ avoided by Lk. but 
not by Jn 154 

Joseph, the embalming of 375 

Joseph of Arimathea 127 ; prob. not 
the owner of Christ’s tomb 643 

Josephus 57, 125 

Joshua, “feared” by Israel 152; 
J., crossing Jordan, a type of Jesus 


the Son “preparing a place’’ 160 ; 
“born in sin” 168; the “‘finding’”’ 
of an ass by Jesus 176; onarion 
178 ; Christ’s visits to the Temple 
_ 196; a scourge of cords 217-18; 
* standing (stékein) 289 ; the “ walk- 
ing” of Jesus 242 ; the tabernacling 
of the Logos 2445 Jesus hidden 
or hiding 246; book-learning 
(Isaiah) 258; the woman travail- 
ing 318; gathering into one the 
scattered 328 ; fruit 325; the time 
of the Lord’s coming 329; ‘the 
end “and! sits vended? 4829) 
Bethany 370 foll.; Mary Magda- 
lene and the woman that was a 
sinner 388-9; antenatalism 440— 
12; predestination 410-12; the 
scattering of the disciples 487; 
Kidron 449; sorrow (not men- 
tioned till the close of the Gospel) 
453; Messianic (Mk) intercession 


Journeying, by stages (Lk.), perh. 
parall. to distinct journeys (Jn) 
207-8, 222 

Joy succeeding trouble 456 

Jubilee, (Aquila) ‘“‘the [year] that 
remits [debts]’’ 461 

Judaea, c. w. Galilee 201 

Judas Iscariot 66; the entering of 


457 ; flesh, 7.e. the fleshly nature 
of man 468-9; the sixth hour 
582; the “title”? on the cross 
586-7; Christ’s thirst 601; the 
women near the Cross 681; a 
Hexaemeron 641; Mary Magda- 
lene 672; Galilee (contrast Lk.) 
694-5 ; God’s meeting-place with 
man 697-8 ; evidence from hearing 
and seeing 698, from touching 
and handling 718; “all that thou 


Satan into (Lk. and Jn) 344-5, 
391-2 ; called (Mk) “the one of the 
Twelve” 891 ; (Jn) “Simon’s son”’ 
392 ; designated as the traitor 397 ; 
alleged (Const. Apost.) to have 
been absent from the Eucharistic 
distribution 399; regarded by Jn 
as sick unto death 402; Christ’s 
last words to 407, 491; described 
by Nonnus as “oscillating” 481 


Judas Maccabaeus 182 

Judge, the Saviour, how converted 
into a 785; the Messiah as a 567 

Judging (Jn) implies “sitting” in 
judgment (Synopt.) 522-4, 784; 
after the sight of one’s eyes 568 

Judgment, for the Gentiles 69; 
conn. w. the Treasury and alms- 
giving 202-3 

Justin Martyr, on :—the eighth day 
8; the “suckling” or ‘‘sucker” in 
Isaiah (LX X) 40; paidion 40-44 ; 
names of the Messiah 44; ‘‘of- 


hast given me” 719; the Son, not 
“taken up” but “going up” 782 

John subordinates, or seldom men- 
tions :—little child 45; fear 58, 
152, 154; fire 95; last (exc. in 
“Jast day’’) 148; end 301; signs 
and wonders 788 

John omits :—mention of praying 
11; Synoptic details about John 
the Baptist 84; deaf and dumb 
50; right and left hand of Christ 
161; any precept to love enemies 
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fending (skandalizein)” 88 ; Isaiah 
sawn asunder 94; ‘‘the whole of 
the Psalm (xxii)’’ as Messianic 
158 ; a Millennium 262 ; Bethphage 
but nowhere Bethany 365; the 
Eucharist 422 foll. ; covenanting 
(diff. in Apol. and Dial.) 428; 
controversial points in the Eu- 
charist 429-80; the ‘‘mixture”’ in 
the Eucharist 480; the binding of 
Jesus 541-2; gives two traditions 
(A pol. and Dial.) about the “‘ foal’’ 
in N.T. 174; perh. once alludes to 
Mk 174; s. also 215, 380 


Keteb, a demon 582; s. Destruction 
and Noon 

Keys, the keeper of the, c. w. door- 
keeper 834 

fGdron (or Cedron), passed over by 
David and Jesus 158, 449; Kidron 
(Jn) = Gethsemane (Mk—Mt.) 449 

Killed, to be, is not to be harmed 
722-4; s. Anytus 

Kind (Heb.), c. w. “believe” 60; 
“this k.”’ [of devil] 55, 59 

King, and robber, antithetical 558 ; 
“my king” (uttered by God) 589 ; 
the claim to be a 545; metaph., 
in Gk and Rom. literature 547 

ising) of Tsrael,?’* not) ini Lk, 
twice in Jn 546; uttered by 
mockers in Mk—Mt. 546; c. w. 
King of the Jews (Lk.) 191, 590 

“King of the Jews,’ uttered by 
Pilate, in mockery, which is em- 
phasized ironically by Jn 558-9 

Kingdom, parall. to glory 3; of God, 
the, and little children 88 foll. ; 
how to enter into the 128 foll. 

Kiss, the, of Esau, and of Judas 349 ; 
(Heb.) c. w. weapons 485; a false 
and a true, Philo on 489 

Kneeling (Lk.), parall. to falling on 
the earth (Mk) 455 

Knife, c. w. sword 492 

Know, ‘“‘knew not what he said’ 5; 
know and know of 64-5; known 
to the High priest, a disciple (Jn) 
580; be made known c. w. meet 
696-7 

Kiuyrios, without article, z.e. Jehovah 
314 


Ladder, Jacob’s, preparatory for the 
Tent of Meeting 516-17 ; regarded 
as the Logos, or Son of Man 517 

Lamb, a, “standing as though it 
had been slain’ 240; the, the 
Song of 3; ¢. wy “fuller”, 16 





Lantern, (Jn) unique 485; Gk word 
Hebraized 486 

Laodicean Church, the, the door- 
keeper in 331 

Last, (?)in time or order 141; the 
latest converts, z.e. Gentiles 144-7 

Last days, the 284 foll.; Jn on 
287-8 

Last words, the, of Jesus, to the dis- 
ciples 469 foll., 475, to Judas 407, 
491, to the Jews 522, before the 
Ascension 714-22; last words of 
a dying Jew 608 

Latin-Greek words in Mk 356 

Law, the, of Moses, regarded in 
Midr. as the Mother jof babes 42 ; 
the L. and the Temple, joint in- 
fluence of, during Christ’s man- 
hood, for evil 226; a new L., 

conn. w. the Transfiguration 9; 
the L. of the Harvest 11 

Leave, c. w. let go 496 

Leaven, in the heart 239 

Legions, of God, the 493 

Leper, Simon the 358; a name of 
the Messiah 378; lepers, purifica- 
tion of, conn. w. Eucharist (Jus- 
tin M.) 378; s. Simon 

Less, the greater shall serve the 
(LXX) 145 

Let alone (Gk aphes), c. w. remit 
358 

Let go, c. w. leave 496 

Lift EP, the soul, conn. w. praying 
6;'c. w. lift up oneself 6; your 
heads (Ps. and Lk:) 322; the eyes 
434; c. w. take away 730 

Lifted up, on the cross, Jesus was 
86; c. w. was crucified 683 

Light (n.), flame, may mean “ warm- 
jing’ 510, implying (1) illumina- 
tion, or (2) destruction 510-11; 
(Heb.) c. w. “see”’ 511 

Light(vb), parall. to ‘kindle around” 
510 

Lintel, first mention of 623; of the 
Temple, the, c. w. veil of the 
Temple 622 

Literal, the, mixed with the meta- 
phorical 644 

Little-child, paidion, in Jn only 
twice 45; defined as ‘“‘son”’ in 
context 62; the (typical), in 
Christ’s arms 75-9; possibly a 
name of Christ Himself 81; re- 
ceive as a 121 \ AES 

Little-children 38, 47; ‘“‘be not, in 
your minds” 89; in Jn 44-7; the, 
of, Christ, are also His brethren 
46 ; altered to ‘‘babes”’ 117 
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“‘Little-one, the,’”’ in Jewish thought 
80; ‘these little-ones,’’ meaning 
of 80; Samuel, the 1. 80 


Little while, a, (Jn) meaning of 317 | 
Litya, pound weight, conn. w. shekel 


of the sanctuary 364 
Liturgy, early Christian 434 
Living, in Jn, the meaning of 101 
Lodging, c. w. 3rd pers. pron. reflex. 
368 ; 1. place, c. w. Bethany 367-8 ; 
(Gk) c. w. dissolution 895; s. 
Catalusis 


Logos, the, regarded as a ladder 517 | Luminary, of the New Jerusalem, 


Look, c. w. “a certain”’ 76; 1. round 


about (Mk) 193-6, appl. to Moses | 


195, to the Buddha 195, Philo 
on 195 ; 1. up, metaph. and lit. 279, 
may imply a vision 666-7 ; looking 
stedfastly 125 

“Looseth Jesus” 84 

Lord, the, 7.e. God, c. w. Jesus 344 

Lots, casting 576 foll. 

Love, of enemies, not prescribed in 
Jn 271; self-sacrificing, in the 
Father and the Son 272 

Loved, c. w. deceived 125-6; the 
disciple whom Jesus loved 126 

Luke, deviates from, or omits, pas- 
sages in Mk, passim; seldom in- 
serts new Lucan fact in Synoptic 
narrative 5; disconnects Christ’s 
resurrection from Galilee 68, 438, 


694; differs from Mk—Mt. as to | 
persecution 186; inserts a sub- | 


stitute for (Mk, Mt., Jn) “Ho- 
sanna’’ 182-8; has “king of the 
Jews” for (Mk-Mt.) “king of 
Israel’ 191, 590 ; aims at chronolo- 
gical order 201, comp. 700 ; imitates 
Thucydides 290, 320; alludes to 
the siege of Jerusalem 290; in- 
serts no quotation from Daniel 
809 ; emphasizes scriptural proofs 
of Christ’s resurrection 718 

-Luke, on:—glory 1-5; Moses 4; 
mountain and prayer 6; Elijah 
35-6; “‘last,’’ meaning furthest 
off, metaph., 7.e. Gentiles 142-3; 
a parable about a barren fig-tree 
202 (comp. 205); importunate 
prayer 229; proofs of the Resur- 
rection 265; pestilences 289; the 
date of the Lord’s Coming 328; 
the Eucharist (two versions) 414; 
Annas and Caiaphas 506; the 
Ascension (Acts) 717, and (Gos- 
pel) 729 

Luke omits, or avoids :—‘three 
days,” exc. in the finding of the 
Child Jesus 81; “little child,” 








+—— 


paidion, exc. about the Child 
Jesus 38-9; the warning against 
“self-offending”’ 88; “tribulation” 
108 ; details of temple-service 218 ; 
“early” 661; diathéké, “‘testa- 
ment” or “‘covenant,’’ but has 
the vb “covenant” 428 


| Luke, misled as to praetorium 483, 


and as to a supposed connection 
of Herod Antipas with the Passion 
482; agreements of, with Jn, in 
word but not in thought 360, 503 


the 254 

Magdala (Hor. Heb.) “ Bethany 
might go under the name of M.” 
(?) 366 


Maidservant, a, the vision of, at 
the Red Sea 597 
Make, c. w. prepare for sacrifice 
421-2 
Male and female from the beginning 
119 
Malefactor, the penitent, said to 
have been converted by miracles 
592-3 , 
Man, the ages of 42; the Man and 
the Beast (Epictet.) 45 
Man of Sin, the, Irenaeus on 807 
Manifesting Himself, God described 
(Targ.) as, where Heb. has 
“coming’”’ 329-80 
Manifold, parall. to hundredfold 
133-4, 139 
Mansions, 7.e. stages or stations 440 
Mark (s. Section Headings in Con- 
tents) a Petrine Gospel 18 ; traces 
of visions in 18; Heb. thought 
latent in 78 ; sometimes abridges, 
or assumes knowledge in the 
reader 98, 115, 188 ; diverged from 
by Mt., and still more by Lk., 
because obscure or harsh 118; 
seldom quoted by early writers 
174; passages of, om. by Diatess. 
174; Justin M. perh. once alludes 
to 174; diffuse on obsolete de- 
tails and controversies 190, 218, 
259, 557 ; ‘““novestige’’ of the Lord’s 
Prayer in (Origen) 230; doctrine 
of prayer in, incomplete 234; the 
chronology of, doubtful 204; pas- 
sages in, that suggest poetic origin 
816, 355 ; post-resurrectional utter- 
ances in 328; disarrangement in 
845; Latin-Greek words in 856; 
difficult passages in, earlier than 
easier substitutes (Mt. and Lk.) 
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386 ; implies, though it does not 
quote, prophecy 405 ; on Messianic 
intercession 457; nowhere men- 
tions Caiaphas 506 ; influenced by 
Peter in its emphasis on Peter’s 
denials 5384-5; a Gospel not re- 
vised by its author 704 

Mark-Appendix, the, and Lk., differ- 
ences and resemblances in 706-7 

Mark-Matthew tradition, Hellenic 
not Hebraic 92 

Marriage, Christ’s blessing on (Mk 
and Jn) 119, 122; Epictetus on 120 

Martyr, Elijah regarded as a 33 

Martyrdom, Akiba’s 5 ; distinct from 
patience 466 ;-the hundredfold re- 
turn of 139 

Martyrs, are “not harmed” 1723; 


the three (Daniel) whose ‘“‘hair” | 


is “not singed” 724; the seven 264 
Mary, the Lord’s mother, never 
named in Jn 633 
Mary Magdalene, in Jn 388; typical 
as well as historical 672; conn. 
w. “seven devils’’ 706 
““Master-workman,”’ the (Proverbs) 


45 

Masters of (Heb.) money 1380, 2.e. 
those who own money as their 
chief characteristic 130 

Matthew (s. Mark for passages where 
Mt. agrees with Mk) traditions 
peculiar to, on :—“‘eunuchs”’ 120 ; 
“first Simon” 147; Jesus smitten 
.by the Sanhedrin 503 ; watchmen 
at Christ’s grave 679 

Duplication in 169; twice 

relates the cure of “two blind 
men” 166, 168; parts of, in rhe- 
torical style 281; influenced by 
Zechariah’s prophecy on the ass 
and the Messiah 173; inference 
a cause of error in 395, 407; com- 
bines two traditions (where Mk 
has only one) 493; alone alludes 
to Daniel 676; mentions no As- 
cension 716, 728 

Meant, c. w. said 382 

“Measuring all things” from His 
Cross, Jesus (Ovac: Sibyll.) 632 

Meek (Heb.), c. w. afflicted 369 

Meet, c. w. call 189; c. w. be made 
known 696-7 

Meeting, or visitation (for good or 
evil) 188 ; the Tent of M. between 
God and Israel 516, 695-6; muis- 
rendered by LX X 696-7 ; between 
God and Man in the heart 697-8 

Melchizedek 293 

Memorial, anamnésis, ambig. 421; 





for the Passover, a 417; “my 
[2.e. God’s] memorial,” unique in 
O:T., parall. to ‘““my [2.e. God’s] 
name’ 426 

Memorial-clause, in the Eucharist, 
not realised by the Corinthians, 
nor (morally) by Justin M. 425 

Merchandise, a house of 212; conn. 
w. fornication 214 


| Messiah, the, names of, in Justin M. 


41; the chief of sucklings 42; 
the crying aloud of 66-7 ; Jacob’s 
and Zechariah’s prophecies about 
173; the descent of, from David 
275; travail-pangs of 291; the 
birth of, was to synchronize with 
the fall of the Temple 298 ; called 
Leper 373; was to judge by 
“smelling” 568 

Messianic prophecy, allusion to 502 ; 
Jewish reaction from Christian 
‘interpretations of 276 

Metaphor, c. w. literal statement 
95, 228, 256, 644; metaphors inter- 
laced 417, 440, 466, 620; m. and 
allegory 104; obsolete 18 ; Petrine 
228; military 236, 603; allusive 
and paradoxical 384; eastern and 
western 214 ; many-sided 833 ; new 
m. needed for new truth 788; s. 
also 288, 239, 660, 666 

Metempsychosis 34 

Midrash, more popular and poetic 
than Talmud 583 

Midst, in the 240; metaph. and lit. 
593 

Military metaphor 286, 603 

Milk, wine and; in Isaiah 45 

Millennium, the 139; Justin M. on 
262; Irenaeus on 266 

“Ministers”’ (Gk) means also “offi- 
cers” (Lk. and Acts) 525-6 

Miriam, the well of 669 

Misunderstanding, of Christ’s pre- 
dictions, in His disciples 81 

Mite, a single, allowed as alms out- 
side, but not inside, the Temple 
280 

Mithras 425, 429 

Mocking, of Jesus, the 563 foll. 

Modern students of N.T., advan- 
tages of 387 

Money, in N.T., implying bribe 129 ; 
meaning pelf (Epictet.) 219; 
masters of m., 2.e. those whose 
characteristic is their m. 130-81 

Money-changers, why om. by Lk. 
218 

Monogénés 28 

Mor, myrrh, c. w. mar, bitterness 575 
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Morning, ‘‘in the m. ye shall see the 
glory of the Lord” 662 

Morrow, c. w. (I) mountain and 
(2) hasten 25 


Moses, the Song of 3; how regarded | 
| Nations, (¢.e. Gentiles) “for all the 


in Lk. and Jn 4; the ascent of 


| 
| 


to Mount Sinai 9; the waiting of | 


10; the burial of 14, 36; M. and 
Elijah (Jn) 37; called father of the 
prophets 190 ; looked round about 
195; ‘wrote about” Jesus (Jn) 
265 ; (?) the doorkeeper (Jn) 333; 
M. ‘‘lifted,’’ Jesus ‘‘stretched out’’ 
the hands, in intercession (Origen) 
633 ; (?) the man with the pitcher 
(Origen) 895; interceding for Is- 
rael 463 

Mother, ““‘my M. the Holy Spirit,” 
quoted by Origen and Jerome 305 ; 
God is regarded as a 43; the Law 
is a M. of sucklings 42; the M., 
z.e. the Church, in Isaiah, is Jesus, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews 46; 
the M. is (zr) Spiritual Israel, 
(2) the Church, (3) redeemed Man 
292, 318; (Clem. Alex.) the Word 
is Father, Mother, Tutor, Nurse 
417 

Mountain, of the Lord’s house, the 
208 ; who art thou, thou great m. ? 
(Zech.) 208 

Mountains and trees, an uprooter 
of (metaph.) 207 

Mouth, ‘‘m. and wisdom” (Lk.) 
parall. to “the Holy Spirit” 302; 
paraphr. by Targ. as “‘interpre- 
ter” 304 

Multitude (Synopt.) parall. to cohort 
(Jn) 477-88 

Murize, to, t.e. to perfume (Mk) 377 

Myrrh, wine mingled with (Mk) 575 

Mystical allusions, in Jn 559 and 
passim; s. also Irony 


Naked, (in Gospel narrative, as dis- 
tinct from Christ’s utterances) 
only of (zr) a ‘young . man,” 
(2) Peter, after the Resurrection 
500-501 ; in Rev. metaph. 500 

Name, (Jewish) father’s and son’s 
rarely the same 167; in my n. 
imphes restriction in prayer 62; 
in Mk 79 foll.; in the n. of the 
Lord, in Heb. 85; with various 
prepositions 85; to the n. of = as 
being 85; my n., parall. to ““my 
[?.e. God’s] memorial’ 426 ; names, 
changes in the order of 355; Sy- 
noptic, om. by Jn 573 





Nard 348, 356 \ 
Nathanael, under the fig-tree, parall. 
to Zacchaeus 209 


| Nation, in Jn always sing. (the 


Jewish) 720 ; 


n.”’ (Mk), why om. by Mt.-Lk. 215 ; 
the court of the 216 

Natural correspondence expr. by 
Gk particles 734 

Nature, Jn’s Gospel the Gospel of 
105 ; divine, a, in elemental things 
(Jn) 101 

Nazarean 587-8; c.-w. Nazarene, 
587-8, 681-3; s. Nétzer 

Near, yet far, an idol 311 

Negative doctrine subordinated to 
positive in Jn 87, 89, 292, etc.; 
s. John 

Nétzey, a branch from the house 
of Jesse 588; “abominable x.” 
(Isaiah) 682; s. Ben Nétzer 

New and old (Philo) 380-81 

Next day, c. w. mountain 25 

Nicodemus, (?) parall. to Synopt. 
“rich ruler” 126; supplied water 
to Jerusalem 393-4; lavish gifts of 
spices to the daughter of 393, 396 

Nimrod 481; s. Abraham 

Nomen (Lat.) = account, in financial 
sense 85 

Nonnus, quoted 104, 282; on:— 
Bethany 370; Judas oscillating 
481; the arrest of Jesus 485; the 
two High Priests 508 ; hyssop 604; 
Christ’s tomb 663 

Noon, destruction at 581 

Not, interrog., ambig. 37; c. w. Heb. 
prefix -to in. 701s < ne all ace: 
“not any” 701; “he is n. here,” 
(Mk) z.e. is not to be found here 
683-5, or, is destroyed 685; 
n. possible (Jn) = hard (Synopt.) 
132 


Notable, s. Episémos 

Nothing, find n. in, 7.e. no debt due 
to the seeker 472 

Nursing Father, a, 45 


Obedience, house of, 7.e. (Jerome) 
Bethany 369 ; 

Obsoleteness, in Mk, 190, 259, 55 

Odes of Solomon, the, on “breasts” 
of God 45, 418 

Offending, 7.e. causing oneself or 
others to stumble 86 foll. 


Offending, 7.e. stumbling, caused by 
Judas 90 
Offending oneself, the warning 
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against, om. by Lk., implied in 
Jn 88 

Offered, c. w. gave 575 _ 

Officers (Gk) means also ministers 
(Lk. and Acts) 525-6 

Oil, the, of the sinner (Clem. Alex.) 
350° 
Ointments, Artemidorus on 849; 

conn. w. death 849 

Old, the, and the new (Philo) 3814 

Olives, the mount of 7, 289; not in 
Jn 288, 447; “in Galilee on the 
mount of Olives” (Evang. Nicod. 
B) . parall. to ‘the m. called 
Mamilch” (Evang. Nicod. A) 448 

Omissions in Diatessaron 174, 198, 
321, 550, 604 

““On the name,” and “in the name” 
85 : 

Onarvion, in Jn and Epictet. 178 

One, parall. to some 284; meaning 
“one in spirit” 273; as one man 
52; “one thing’ c. w. “the one 
thing’”’ 126 

Only God, the, does not imply soli- 
tude 83 

Open the heart, not in O.T. 333 

Oracle, an, about the fall of Jeru- 
salem (Euseb.) 305-6 

Order of names, changes in the 355 

Origen, mostly accurate, even when 
fanciful 408; expresses dissent 
from predecessors 156; suggests 
a new interpr. of ‘“ Hosanna”’ 185 ; 
changed his views on the Anoint- 
ing of Jesus 352-8 ; confuses Simon 
the Leper w. Simon the Pharisee 
858; quotes Ben Sira on dipping 
in the bowl 405 

Origen, on:—a hundredfold in Genes. 
and Mk 189; first and last 144; 
Esau and David 146; Joshua 
crossing Jordan, a type of Jesus 
152-8 ; the dust of death 158 ; the 
gifts of (1) the Saviour, (2) the 
Father 160; the ass, z.e. the Gen- 
tiles, “found” by Jesus in “the 
open street” 176; believing “in 
the name of” Christ 225; the 
absence of ‘any vestige’ of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Mk 230; batto- 
logia 232; prayer “without ceas- 
ing” 238; standing in the midst 
240; spiritual “walking” and 
“hiding” 246 ; the coinage of the 
soul 257; Christ in Gabriel and 
Michael 263; the Patriarchs 264; 
my Mother, the Holy Spirit 305 ; 
lift up your heads 322; the old 
and the new 381; the House of 





the Church 388; the “passing” 
of the Cup 464; find nothing, 
2.e. find no debt, in 472; sleep on 
now 474; the visit of the Child 
Jesus to the Temple 515; Peter’s 
anathematizing 534; Jesus called 
Barabbas 556 ; I ascend unto my 
God 598; the veil of the Temple 
621; Moses and Jesus as inter- 
cessors 633; the Confusion, and 
the Gift, of “tongues” 737 

Osanna, and Osienna, c. w. Hosanna 
184-5; s. Hosanna 

Oscillation, ascribed to Judas Is- 
cariot by Nonnus 481, also to 
Haran, Abraham’s brother, by 
Jer. Targ. 481 

Outside, or, without, metaph. 72, 
537 


Paidion, little-child 88 foll.; once 
in Paul (“Be not pf. in your 
minds’’), rare in Lk. exc. about 
the Child Jesus 88-9; in LXX 
once = yanak 39; Jesus the 47; 
paidion and pats 38 foll. 

Palm, of ae hand, smiting with the 
502 : 

Palm-branches, (Jn) = layers of 
leaves (Mk) 181 ; (Jn) “the p.-b.”’ 
182 

Parables, of fullers 16 

Paraclete, the, combines (1) gift, 
(2) gift by testament, (3) testator 
428-9 

Paradise, God walking in 244; a 
garden 642; the soul of Christ 
transplanted to (Origen) 642 

Paradox, in metaphor 384 

Pavanymph, c. w. doorkeeper 335 

Paraphrase 329-30; softening bold 
metaphor 304; supplanting the. 
text 859 ; Gk from Heb., a cause of 
error 475 ; easy and erroneous 521 ; 
s. Targum 

Payvousia, Christ’s 287 

Partition, the wall of, lit. 
metaph. 620 

Pass away, parall. to -remove 460; 
pass by (Heb.) ¢. w. stand 590; 
pass upon (Gk) c. w. pass from 
462; “passing’’,of a “cup,’’ the 
461, may be effected by drinking 
it rapidly (Origen) 464; passing 
over Jordan or Kidron 152-8 

Passive, interch. w. active 14 

Passover, attendance at, not exacted 
from women 201; the P., in Jn, 
is Christ on the Cross 346; “the 


and 
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body of the” 447; a memorial for | 


the 447 

Past, c. w. future 383 

Patriarch, the, David 190; Patri- 
archs, the, Origen on 264 

Peace, in, or among, yourselves 102 ; 
Christ’s promise of, conn. w. tri- 
bulation in Jn 111 

Pelf, or small change, Epictetus on 
219 

Penitents, in O.T. 594 

Pentateuch, the, why quoted by 
Jesus to prove the Resurrection 
262 

Permit (Gk), c. w. heal 490 

Persecute, pursue, and follow 135 ; 
“God shall seek after him that 
is persecuted’ 137; in Lk., parall. 
to (Mk) “beat” 298; 
whom God has smitten” 437 

Persecution 108, 294 foll.; the Decian 
93; not necessarily a “‘salting”’ 
108; a hundredfold with 133-44 ; 
parall. to temptation 133—4 ; in the 
Ch. of Corinth 135 ; a condition of 
reward 186-7; differently  re- 
garded by Mt. and Lk. 136; 
suffered by Abraham and Isaac 
137; the Law of, in Jn 188 

Personal affection, in Jn 59, 62; 
p. aspect of the New Kingdom 
in Jn 288 

Personal pronoun, s. Pronoun 

Personification, in general 669; of 
the Holy Spirit, weakened by the 
Targum 304 

Pestilence, Lk. on 289; conn. w. 
famines 290 

Peter, included in the Boanerges by 
Pseudo-Jerome 18; ‘‘comforted”’ 
by the finding of the Statey 72; 
conn. w. “first” 147 foll.; conn. 
w. “doorkeeper”’ 333; (voc.) im- 
plies “thou strong one” 442, 
twice in N.T. 442; conn. w. at- 
tendant 503; narratives of the 
denials of, allegorized 587; after 
Christ’s resurrection 692 

Petrine, Mk and Mk-App. regarded 
as 18, s. 228, 503, 534; Mk-App. 
mentions “tongues,”’ a gift stamp- 
ed by Peter as the Charter of 
the Gentiles 788 

Pharisee, c. w. break [bread] 374 

Philip, the Apostle, “found” by 
_Jesus 177; P. the Didconos 736 

Philo, on :—paidion, ‘‘little-child,”’ 
appl. to Ishmael 389; flesh, 7.e. 
man devoted to self-love 89; fire 
and salt 99-100; Abraham’s re- 


“ ps-one 





ward 188; “‘finding’”’ 178; Moses + 
“looking round about” 195; 
Abraham “‘ made equal to angels” 
263; development 381; a “true 
kiss” 489; “gathered to his 

/ people” 613 f 

Piercing, or pricking, a part of the 
Passion 624 

Pilate, how introduced in the several 
Gospels 540-48; conn. w. Herod 
Antipas in Acts (quoting Ps.) 548 ; 
Jn’s view of 588 

Pilgrims, at Feast of Tabernacles, 
might cry Hosanna in Heb. (not 
Aram.) 188 

Pillars, 7.e. those who stand firm 450 

Pistic (Mk) why retained by Jn 356 

Pistis Sophia, on Christ’s continuing 
on earth eleven years with the dis- 
ciples after death 289; s. Eleven 

Pitcher, a man bearing a 392 foll., 
(Origen) is Moses 395; (?) parall. 
to basin (Jn) 397 ’ 

Place, metaph. and lit. 321; ‘the 
p.” ambig. in Lk. 446, but defined 
in Jn 449 ; restoration to its place, 
(?) of (I) an ear, (2) a sword 494; 
often holy place 687; conn. w. a 
martyr’s death 687 

Plato, on salt 100; on the death of 
Socrates 386 

Play on words 16 

Pliny, on salt 100; on fig-trees 205 

Pluperfect, expr. by aorist 288, 361, 
433 

Plutarch 51, 93, 184; on salt 100-101 : 
on marriage 118 

Pneuma, in literary Gk breath, in 
N.T. spirit 611 

Poetic play on words 169; imagery 
355 ; phrase, may express fact 178, 
626 ; metaphor, literalised in Sy- 
nopt., expanded by Jn in simile 
292; hyperbole in Mk 3214 

Poetry, latent in Mk 816, 442: in 
the Psalms applicable to Christ 
486; in Mt. (? from Ezy. Apoc.) 
624; s. Metaphor 

Poison, immunity from (Mk-App.) 
725 

Portents, terrifying, c. w. travail- 
pangs 291 

Porter 331; s. Doorkeeper ' 

Positive, Jn’s view mostly 87; 
doctrine, preferred by Jn to 
negative 89; aspects, preferred 
by Jn to negative 209, 264, 292 

Possibilities, Epictetus on 54; dis- 
cussion of 458 

Possible, things 58 foll. ; and able 458 
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Possible, not, z.e. not legally possible | 


66; = Heb. not appointed 54; 

s. Not possible, and Able 

. Post-resurrectional utterances of 
Christ 85, 289, 328; c’ w. ante- 
resurrectional 3807; appearances 
of Christ 706 ; mentions of Scrip- 
ture (Lk.) 718 

Pound, litva (Jn) parall.:to alabaster 
cruse (Synopt.) 368 

Praetorium, i.e. palace 483; a p. 
built by Herod the Great in Jeru- 
salem but resided in ‘by Pilate 
483; another of Herod in 
Caesarea 483; Lk. misled as to 
544 

Praise, c. w. strength 184; s. Praying 

Pray, conn. w. mountain 4; conn. 
w. “go up into mountain” in 
Lk. 6-8; parall. to “ascend” 6; 
c. w. “lift up the soul” 6; not 
mentioned in Jn 11; distinct from 
request 61; c. w. “‘ascend”’ or 
“lift up” 484; “p. without ceas- 
ing,” Origen on 233 

Prayer, and prayers 55-8; “by 
nothing save by p.’’ 55; and fast- 
ing 56 ; a house of 58 ; inspired by 
affection 59; sometimes not pre- 
scribed 61; private 62; importu- 
nate, Lk. on 229; the condition 
for success in (Mk) 230; the 
doctrine of, incomplete (Mk), di- 
vergent (Mt., Lk.) 234; suggested 
dramatically (Jn) 234; in silence 
234; long 234; ministering in 287 ; 
Christ’s life an unceasing (Origen) 
234; man’s will shaped to God’s 
by 236 ; for others taught by Jesus 
to the Apostles 287; tentative 
463-5; thrice repeated by Jesus 
and by Paul 465 

Praying, and praising (Jn), (?) 
hymning or Hallel (Mk-Mt.) 434; 
they arose and praised (absol.) 
(Diatess.\ 434 

Precepts, to Christ’s disciples alone 
232; to the Twelve 295 

Predestination, Jn on 440 

Preparation, for sabbath or feast- 
day 635-6 ; might vary in meaning 
635; in Jn 636 

Prepare, a place for you, I go to 
(Jn) 160 

Prepared, for those for whom it is p. 
(Mk-—Mt.) 160; place, the (Heb.) 
z.e. the Temple 160-61 

Presbyters, the duty of, to watch 836 

Pronoun, personal, emphasis on 
4, indefinite in meaning 118, 274; 


A. F. 
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ambiguous, “he” 88, “him”. or 
“it” 572, “each” or ‘‘one another’’ 
406 ; 3rd plur, reflex. c. w. lodge 
368; \ “him” appl. to the Light 
429; s. also 458, 698, and They- 

Prophecies, on death, Christ’s, prob. 
based on Hosea 466 

Prophecy, an unconscious 252; im- 
plied (though not quoted) in Mk 
405 

Prophesy, c. w. pronounce judg- 
ment 569 . 

Prophesying, Christ’s, the scope of 
319 


Prophet, a Hebrew, the duty of 19; 
Abraham the first 36; first men- 
tion of 36; primarily implies in- 
terpreting, not predicting 36; 
= Heb. “spokesman” 36; ‘a p. 
like unto me,” in Deut. 36; “‘the 
Py iba, 87s; ay Core the 72165; | 
275; interch. w. “seer’’ 569 

Prosabbath (Mk) unique in N.T. 635; 
expl. by Jn 635-6 ; might vary in 
meaning 635 

Proseuché, prayer, not in literary 
Gk before 1st cent. 57; p. and 
euché, vow or prayer 56; (pl.) 
private and intercessional 58; 
a place for prayer 57; (Lat.) pros- 
eucha = synagogue 57 ; ambiguous 
57; brought into vogue by Paul 
58; (?)c..w. pros euché “father’s 
prayer”’ 60 

Pruning 325 , 

Pupils, called in late Heb. “suck- 
lings” 39 > 

Pure, c. w. son 21 

Purifier, the, conn. w. the Son and 
Elect of God 21 

Purifying, others as well as oneself, 
a duty enjoined by Jesus 419 

“Purple, God “hath rent His,” 
variously interpr. 623 

Pursue, persecute, and follow 135 


Question, in form of statement 33 
Questioning of Jesus, the 519-24 


Rabboni, only in Mk and Jn 170 

Rahab, allegorized 353 

Raiment, whiteness of 8, 18 

Ransom (Mk—Mt.), and wolf (Jn) 
164; implied in Jn 323 - 

Rapisma (Gk), smiting (Lk. om.) 
527 

Rashi, on :—white raiment 14; the 
fuller 15; bay, “‘son” 24; God’s 
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seeking the persecuted 137; Ish- 
mael’s mocking 1387; s. also 119, 
125, and passim 
Rebellion, in the Vine (Isaiah), in 
the Vinedressers (Synopt.) 91, 92, 
250, 251 . 
Receive (spiritually) 38; r. hospit- 
_ ably, c. w. gather 870; r, asa little 
child (ambig.) 124; r. and wel- 
come, implied in ‘‘take’’ 416; “‘I 
{Paul] received from the Lord”’ 
421; how Jesus was “received” 
after His resurrection by Peter 429 
Red, O.T. epithet appl. to Esau 
and David 146 : 
Red heifer, the 40 
Reduplication of vb and cogn. n. 256 
Reed (Mk—Mt.) (?) parall. to hyssop 
(Jn) 603 
Regeneration, conn. w. belief in 
the Son 78; conn. w. sacrifice 99 
Reinterpretation, differs from in- 
vention 384 ‘ 
“Rejoice greatly,’ in Jn, parall. to 
“fear not”? in Zech. 192 
Remain, c. w. sit 538 
Remember, c. w. mention, or re- 
mind 694 
Remove, parall. to pass away 460 
Rend, God hath rent His purple 628 ; 
rending of the veil, the, symbolic 
619 
Repent (1) (Heb.) meaning regret, 
appl. to God 316; (2) (Heb.) 
meaning turn again to God 721; 
“repent ye,’ in Acts!, not “ Be- 
lieve,” how explained 721 
Repentance (New Heb.) 
again to God 721 
Repetitions, interpolated 91; “vain 
Jeane (280 
Reproach, c. w. winter 309 
Request and pray 61 
Rest (vb), c. w. sweet savour 648 ; 
rested, var. meanings of 651-2 
Restoration, to its place, (1) of a 
sword, (2) of a severed ear 494 
Resurrection, the general, “‘indi- 
cated’’ (not asserted) by Moses 
263 
Resurrection, Christ’s, the announce- 
ment of 645-703; events before 
and after, perh. interchanged 289 ; 
typified (Origen) by the Exodus 
662 
Reward of Abraham, the 131 


» 


turning 





Rich, first Bibl. mention of 132; 
Abraham was 131-2; ‘‘ with the r. 
in his death’”’ (Heb.), diff. in LXX, 
Jerome on 379-80 

Riches, in the four Gospels 126-7; 
diff. from money 129 4 

Right ear, the, in Lk.—Jn, an in- 
stance of verbal agreement 503 

Right Hand, sitting at God’s (Sy- 
nopt.), expr. in Jn by judging 
734-5; right and left hand of 
Christ, not in Jn 161 

Robber, antith. to king 558 

Robe, reaching to the feet 578 

Rock, the, that gave Israel water 
625; “the r. that followed them” 
669 

Roll upward, c. w. roll away 663; 
rolled up (Jn) of the face-cloth in 
Christ’s tomb 670; of Elijah’s 
mantle before crossing Jordan 
670; rolled into itself (Nonnus) 
an epithet of Ocean 671 

Rolling, stones of, 7.e. great stones 
667; special r. of stones (O.T.) 
664; r. away of reproach 664; 
rollings up and revelations 665 

Romans, the, destruction of the 
Temple by 64, 241, 251-2 

Rufus, the elect 574; not a rare 
name 574 

“Rule, those accounted (ov, seeming) 
to r.” (Mk), a thought rooted in 
the conception of ‘the ruler of 
this world” (Jn) 161-3; Epictetus 
on 162 

Ruler, the rich young 126~7; s. also 
Nicodemus : ’ 


Sabbath, the new (metaph.) 8; “a 
great s.” (lit.) 685; the s. after 
Christ’s resurrection 645 foll. ‘ 

Sacrifice, the doctrine of, conn. w. 
regeneration 99; sweet savour of 
883; of the heart 383; “present 
yourselves as a” 420; Origen on 
a double s., (1) Incarnation, 
(2) Crucifixion 621 

Sadducees, Mk, Mt., and Lk. vary 
as to the creed of the 261 

Said, c. w. meant 382 : 

Salome (only Mk), perh. conceals 
a name-phrase 682, 655; s. Shelo 

Salt, called divine by Homer 100; 
Plato on 100; Plutarch on 100; 





' 1 Acts ii. 38. The text should have added Acts iii. 19 ‘‘ Repent ye therefore, 


and turn again.” a 
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“have s. in yourselves’ 101-2; 
“salted with fire’’ 98 ;-the equiv. 
of, in Jn 105 foll.; salting the 
newly born 99 

Salvation, God’s, when God (Midr.) 
saves His own honour 187 

Sanhedrin, the, judgment of 66; 
Jesus not smitten by 503; in Mt., 


regarded as smiting Jesus 503; 


trials before 505-6 ; condemnation 
of Jesus by, why om, by Lk. 524; 
sittings of 580 

Satan, parall. to the anger of the 
Lord 315; entering into Judas 
(Lk. and Jn) 345, 391 ‘ 

Saved, c. w. having salvation 187 

Save-now, 7.e. Hosanna, a bundle 
of branches 187 

Scapegoat, the 564~7 

Scarlet 564 foll.;, scarlet wool and 
hyssop, in purification 605 

Scattered, the sheep shall be (Mk— 
Mt.), Jn’s view of 485 

Scattering, of the disciples, the, Jn 
on 437) 

Scorpions, s. Serpents 

Scourge (n.), of cords (Jn) 217-18; 
(vb) parall. to chastise 560 

Scourging, of Jesus, the 559 foll. 

Scribe, c. w. gather 481 

Scribes, from Jerusalem 225; not 
in Jn 276; s. and scripture 277; 
charges against, conn. w. widows 
278 ; doctrine of, on Son of David 
273, on Bethlehem 274, and on 
the conditions for the acceptance 
of Jesus as Messiah 275 

Scriptures, post-resurrectional men- 
tion of 718; knowledge of, conn. 
w. belief in Christ’s resurrection 
718 

See (Heb.), c. w. light 511 

Seeing, and being seen 96 

. Seer, interch. w. prophet 569 

Selection, of companions by Jesus 450 

Self, the, to be purified, not de- 
stroyed 89; self-love, the remedy 
for 89 ; self-offending, z.e. causing 
oneself to stumble, warning a- 
gainst, om. by Lk. 88; self- 
sacrificing love, in the Father and 
the Son 272 } 

Send forth, (1) a cry, (2) one’s soul 
607 

“Separated,’’ Jesus from the dis- 
ciples (Lk.) at His Ascension, and 
Elijah from Elisha at Elijah’s 
Ascension 7381 

Septuagint, the, misinterprets Isaiah 
on the growing up of the suckling 
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40; supplies a link between Mk 
and Jn 457; paraphrase, or mis- 
rendering, of Heb. in 475 ; s. Meet- 
ing, and Tabernacle 

Serpents, and scorpions, metaph. 
in Christ’s promises 722; promise 
about, in Isaiah and Ps. 726 

Seven, interch. w. six 10; s. devils, 
conn. w. Mary Magdalene (Mk— 
App. and Lk.) 706 

Seventh day, the, inferior to the 
eighth 8 

Seventy, the, the Lucan Discourse 
to, conn. w. Mk—App. 722 

Shammai 1415; Hillel and S. 16, 410 

Shechem-Pharisee, 7.e. a Pharisee. 
like Shechem 280; (?) conn. w. 
“burdens on the shoulder (she- 
chem)” 280-81 

Shechinah, ‘‘make my S, to dwell”’ 
(Onk.), parall. to “walk to and 
fro”’ (Heb.) 244 

Shekels, of the Temple 257, 364 

Shelo, or Shiloh 656 

Shortening of the days 313; applic-_ 
able to the interval between 
Christ’s death and resurrection 317 

Shoulder-Pharisee, a, variously ex- 
plained 280; s. Shechem-Pharisee 


' Shouldets, burdens on, metaph. 280 


pew ped: the, in the Acts 736 


igns (therapeutic) of Jesus, as- 


sumed by Jn to be numerous 224; 
“s. of the Apostle, the”’ 735 ; “the 
accompanying s.” 785; “s. and 
wonders,” Jn’s view of 12; the 
only mention of in Jn 738 

Signs of a Heb. original 35 

Silence, Christ’s, before His judges 
548-51; not total 550; Jn’s ex- 
planation of 551; of the Suffering 
Servant, the (Isaiah) 549 

Silence of early Fathers 
“tongues”? 737 

Siloam 16 

Simile (Jn) parall. 
(Synopt.) 292 

Simon, 7.e. (Origen and Jerome) 
obedient 372; c. w. ‘‘those with: 
him ’’ 691; (voc.) diff. from Peter 
(voc.) 443 

Simon the Leper, c. w. Simon the 
Pharisee 353; Jerome and Origen 
on 371-38 one 

Simon Magus 736; on “consuming 
fire’ 94 


about 


to metaphor 


-Simon Peter, ‘“‘first S.’’ (Mt.) 147 


foll.; s. Peter 
Sinai, Mount, the ascent of by 
Moses 9 
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Sinner (Jn), only in one passage 
388-9 

Sit, as a refiner 208 ; c. w. stand 203 ; 
parall. to look up 208 ; c. w. return, 
or repeat (an action) 588, 649 ; (Sy- 
nopt.) parall. to stand (Jn) 538; 
c. W. remain 588; c. w. remain 
quiet 648 

Sitting, Jewish tradition on 204; 
s. in the midst of teachers 204; 
in the Lord’s House 219 ; at God’s 
right hand (Synopt.) = judging 
(Jn) 524, 734; a posture rare for 
angels 676-7 

Sittings, seyen, for the dead 647 

Six, c. w. seven 10; s. days parall. 
to about eight days 8-10; s. days 
9; Origen on 8; s. days before 
the Passover (Jn) 342, 345 

Smelling, the Messiah to judge by 
568 

Smiting, unto, or not unto, death 
466; Messianic s. (vapisma) (Mk 
and Jn) 525 

Socrates, the death of 386 

Softening, of harsh expressions in 
Targum 451 

Soldier, no one Heb. word for 590; 
soldiers (Heb.), men of the host, 
c. w. Levites 590; implied in 
“those standing [on guard]” 602 

Solitude, not implied by “alone” 
or “only” conn. w. God 83 

Some of (lit. ‘“[some] from”) c. w. 
“from” 226; parall. to “one” 284 

Son, c. w. pure 21; conn. w. Elect 
and Purifier 21; the, dependence 
of, on the Father 45; ‘“‘not able” 


apart from the Father 54; “‘s. of,” | 


when applied to a disciple in 
Jn 392; “s. of God,” altered to 
“angel 225." sot | john, (2) 
nom., (2) voc. (Jn), meaning of 
150; “s. of David,” and Beth- 
lehem 274; “‘s. of death,” 7.e. 
worthy of death 41173 ‘“‘s. of Ge- 
henna,” once in Bible 441 

“Sons of,” 2.e. worthy of 262; ‘‘of 
thunder” 13; ‘‘of the Hebrews,” 
taken to imply children 223 

Song of Moses and the Lamb, the 
3 


Sop, dipping a 401; fragment of 
bread, or food for invalids 401-2 

Sorrow, in Jn 458; even unto death 

= ee, ; 

orrowful, exceeding (LXX) appl. 
to Cain 454 a ) APP 

Soul, lift up the, c. w. lift oneself 
up 6 , 





Speak (Heb.) c. w. guide (Aram.) 
694; speak to (Heb.) c. w. speak 
about 406 

Speakers, in monologue or dialogue 
251, 314 ; 

Speech, and comment, transposi- 
tion of 348, 346 

Spices 647 ; (Gk) c. w. corn 650 

Spikenard 348, 352 - , : 

Spirit, and the flesh, the, antithesis 
between, om. in Lk., emphasized 
in Jn 88, 467-8 

Spitting, in the Passion, om. by 
Lk. and Jn 528 

Spring, z.e. spring-time, metaph. 381 ; 
notin O.T. (R.V.) 324 

Spring up (Heb.) c. w. upon 669 

Stages, journeying by, conn. w. 
(Jn) mansions, (Mk—Mt.) go before 
439-40 

Stand, forms of the Gk word 629; 
c. w. sit, and look up 203, 279; 
s. praying (s. also stékein) 236 ; 
s. to pray (Mt.—Lk.) not stékein 
(as in Mk) 238; implying inter- 
cession 237; s. in the midst 240; 
s. by, c. w. attendant 502-3; 
s. (Jn) parall. to sit (Synopt.) 538 

Standing, a lamb, as if it had been 
slain 240; conn. w. “pillars” (a 
title of some apostles) 450-51 

Statéy, the story of the 72 

Station, z.e. posture of prayer 603 

Stékein (Gk), stand fast 236; Jn on 
239; stand [on guard! 603 

Stephanos (Gk), crown, not royal 
566 


Stephen, the Didconos 786 ; does not 
deny Christ’s mention of the 
destroying of the Temple 514 

Stoic doctrine 547 

Stone, a precious 253; the, at 
Christ’s tomb 6638-9; s., or rock, 
personified 665; comp. the Rock . 
that followed 669 

Stones, crying out 228, 286; s. of 
rolling, c. w. great stones 667 

Street, the open 171 foll.; s. Ampho- 
don 

Strength, c. w. praise 184 

Stricken (the Suffering Servant in 
Isaiah), t.e. leper 373 

Stumbled and fell (Ps.), appl. to 
the enemies of Jesus 499 

Stumbling 88 foll. ; transient or per- 
manent 435; “ye shall stumble” 
(Mk-Mt.) “that ye may not 
stumble” (Jn) 485; s. Offending 

Such and such a one (O.T.), Jerome 
on 395 
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Sucker (of a tree), c. w. suckling 
in Heb. 39; might mean scion 
metaph. 44 

_ Sucking-child of the Law, a 42 

Suckling, or sucker, misunderstood 
by early Fathers as = the Church 
40; (late Heb.) = pupil 39 

Sucklings, the Law the mother of 
42; babes and s., taken literally 
223 

Sufferer, or Suffering Servant, the, 
LXX in error as to 39 

Suffering (1) one’s own pain, (2) pain 
for others 466-7; s. Cup 

Suggestion, preferred by Jn to 
statement 223 

Summer, c. w. fruit 325 


Sun, Hélios, c. w. Helias, 7.e. Elijah 


602; of righteousness, the 660 
Sun-god, the, appealed to in trouble 
602 


Superscription, on the Cross, the 
583; crime, or title 584-5 
Supper, “the holy s.’’ 850;. “the 


last s.’’ 390 foll. 

Surround (Heb.), c. w. kindle 511 

Swear, assert on oath, diff. from 
anathematize 5382 

Sweet savour, first mention of 383 

Sword, Peter’s, c. w. knife 492; 
a, or the 492; two traditions 
about, combined by Mt. 493; 
conn. w. “it is enough” in Chron. 
815, 470; two swords, conn. w. 
“it is enough” in Lk. 470 

Symbolism in Jn 488 

Synagogues, lit. ‘“‘beaten into s.” 
(Mk) 299 

Synedrion, a Council of Three 299 


Tabernacle of God, the, prepar. to 
the Temple 516 ; also called Tent 
of Meeting in Heb. but not in 
LXX 516; taken to pieces for 
the journeying of Israel 620 

Tabernacling, divine, of the Logos 
among men (Jn) 244, only in Jn 
and Rev. 516, but implied in 
Lk. 516; parall. to Heb. “walk 
to and fro” (Onk.) “make my 


Shechinah to dwell’’ 248-4; s. 
Ladder 
Tabernacles, the Feast of 182 
Tabor 7 


Take, 7.e. receive and welcome 416 ; 
c. w. lift up 730; take away, c. w. 
take up 663; they shall take up 
serpents, the meaning of 725; 
“taken up,” appl. to Elijah and 


Temptation (Lk 





Christ in Scripture 727, to a de- 
ceased Christian in Hermas 727; 
take hold of, metaph. or lit. 256 ; 
take up, or bear, the cross 572; 
take (imperat.) (LXX) a para- 
phrase of Heb. 415 

Targums, soften anthropomorphisms 
451; paraphrase the Lord’s 
s coming ” as self-manifesting 330 ; 
weaken the personification of the 
Holy Spirit 3804; paraphrase 
“mouth” as interpreter 304 

Tarry, inferior to abide, or wait, as 
a rendering in Jn 302 

Telos (Gk) .end, accomplishment, 
tax, duty etc. 471 

Temple, the, the entrance to (Ezekiel) 
175; the re-dedication of 182-3; 
Christ’s visits to 196 ; conn. (Jn) 
with feasts 196-8; the cleansing 
of, in Synopt. and Jn, identified 
by Diéatess. 200; details about 
abuses in, om. by Lk. 218; the 
T. and the Law, joint influence 
of 226; Jesus “walking” in 242; 
hardly mentioned by Jn at the 
close of the Gospel where most 
prominent in Synopt. 245 ; shekels 
of the 257; Christ’s final teaching 
in 282; David forbidden to build 
the old T. 285; Haggai a prophet 
of a new T. 304; the destroying 
of the T., Christ’s mention of, 
why om. by Lk. 514-15; the de- 
stroying of, not ignored by Ste- 
phen 514; an early visit of Jesus 
to, natural 515-16 ; His changed 
attitude to, in youth (Lk.) and 
manhood (Mk, Mt., Jn), how to 
be explained 515; Isaiah’s doc- 
trine about, developed by Jesus 
516-17; prepared for by the Taber- 
nacle 516; s. Tabernacle 

Temple, for God, man to be a 93, 
comp. 244 

.) parall. to tribu- 
lation or persecution in Mk—Mt. 
108, 134 

Tendencies, in later Gospels, (1) to 
alter or omit, (2) to explain by 
adding 189 

Tender plant, or suckling (in Tsaiah) 
39 

Tentative prayer 463-5 

Tertullian, on :—the Deuteronomic 

“prophet” 386; fasts 56; these 

little ones 80; allegory 396 ; the 
shepherd that is to be smitten 436 

Testament, in Lk., latent in vb 
“make testament, or, covenant” 
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428; in Jn, subordinated to Tes- 
tator, and expl. by the doctrine 
of the Paraclete 429 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
ihe, on embalming 375 

That (Gk or Heb. conj.) c. w. be- 
cause, or for 702 

The, before fire, water etc. 103 

They, indefinite 118 ; meaning THEY 
95, 104 

Third day 347; s. Hosea 

Third heaven 6 

Third hour 579; c. w. three hours 
667; s. Hour 

Thirst (Jn) 601; (Ps.) 601 

This (Heb. fem.) (?), interpr. mys- 
tically 258 

“Thou sayest it,’ ambig. 547 

Thoughts, Hebrew or Jewish, under- 
lying Christian Gentile para- 
phrases or developments 47, comp. 
226; s. Hebrew 

“Three days,’ notin Lk., exc. about 
the finding of the Child Jesus in 
the Temple ‘after three days” 
81; “in (ov, after) three days,” 
about the raising up of the Temple 
(Mk, Mt., Jn) and of Jesus (Mk, 
Mt.) 64 

Three hundred (Gk), an early symbol 
of the Cross 857-8 ; three hundred 
and eighteen (Heb.) conn. w. 
Eliezer 357 

Three hundred denarii (Mk—Jn) 357 

Three times, repentance allowed 444 

Threefold repetition 254 

Thrice, prayer repeated 465 

Thrones, in Daniel 3; t. and glory 


3 

Thucydides, imitated by Lk. 290, 
320 

Thunder, ‘‘voices” (Heb.) meaning 
t. 12; sons of 18 

Tiberias, c. w. Emmaus 708-9 

Timaeus, the name, origin of 166-7 

Timé (Gk) honour, c. w. Taémé (Heb.) 
unclean 167-8 — 

“Time, my,” 7.¢. the t. appointed 
for me 895 

Times, in prophecies, vagueness of 
406 ; t. and seasons, ignored in Jn 
719 

Title (in Jn) 584 foll.; t. and titulus 
586—7 

“To” (prep.), w. vb of speech, 
c. w. “concerning”’ 406; Heb. 
prefix to infin., c. w. “not” 701 

Tomb, of Lazarus, the, a cave 663-4; 
of Jesus, the 663-9 

Tongues, the gift of (Mk—App., Acts, 





and Paul) 722; the bestowal of, 
by Apostles 735-7 ; the confusion, 
and the gift of 737 ; Origen on 787 ; 
silence of early Fathers about 787 
Topaz 253 
Touch (Heb.) c. w. draw near, 712 
Tradition, early, submerged 13 
Traffic, conn. w. vessels in Zech. 214 
Transfiguration, the 1-87 
Transgress and rebel 91 
Transposition, verbal, of text 124, 
469-70, comp. 489; perh. necessary 
in Jn199; in Diatess. 72, 128, 342, 
431-2, 538, 667 
Transposition, of speakers 251, 314; 
of speech and comment 348, 346 
Travail (Heb.) = fear (Aram.) 291 ; 
the travail-pangs of the Messiah 
291; metaph., double application 
of 291 
Treacherous, appl. to an unfaithful 
wife 352 


' Treasury, conn. w. judgment 203 


Trees and mountains, an uprooter 
of (metaph.) 207 

Tribulation, Gk thlipsis 108 foll. ; 
the word, net freq. in 1st cent. 
109, not in Lk. (Gosp.) though in 
Acts 108-9; in Mk, Mt., Jn, only 
in utterances of Christ 109; why 
avoided by Lk. but used by Jn 
310-11 ; Origen on 109; t. or per- 
secution in Mk—Mt., parall. to 
temptation in Lk. 108; the first 
LXX mention of 110; Midrash on 
110 ; the naturalness of (illustrated 
by Jn) 110; conn. (Jn) with 
Christ’s promise: of peace 111; 
Heb. and Jewish views of 310-11 ; 
“not far from redemption”’ 312; 
joy through (not merely ajter) 312 

Tribute, payment of 255 

Trouble, or amazement, in Christ, 
how expressed 450; Messianic 
(Jn), stages of 452; ending in 
joy 456; forbidden by Epictetus 
452 

Trumpet, a great 321 

Twelve apostles, precepts to the 295 ; 
judas Iscariot, ‘‘the one of the 
Twelve’? in Mk, different in- 
terpretations of 391 

“Twice [nay] thrice’ {Heb.) = 
“three ways” (LXX) 444 

Two days, Mk—Mt. ‘‘the Passover 
after two days” conn. w. Jn 
“six days before the Passover”’ 
342 \ 

Two traditions in Mt., where Mk 
has only one 498; s. Conflations 
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Unconscious prophecy 252 

Unity, not humility, emphasized 
by Jn 161 

Unity of God, the, emphasized in 
Mk and Jn 272 

Unquenchable fire, the 90 

“Upon” (Gk), c. w. “from” 462 

Upper room, the sons of the 394 

Uprooter, an, of trees and moun- 
tains (metaph.) 207 

Us, interch. w. you 82 


Vain repetitions 230 

Valley of fat things, a 449 

Veil, in the Temple, the 616-19 ; first 
mention of 617; the rending of 
616-20; veil (Synopt.) parall. to 
Christ’s body (Jn) 616-20; over 
all nations, the 672 

Vessel, carrying a 212; vessels conn. 
w. traffic in Zech. 214 

Views, positive, predominate in Jn 
37, 89, 264 

Vine, a foal fastened to a (Justin M.) 
174; vine of Israel, the 108; the 
cleansing of the, conn. w. Christ’s 
washing the feet of the disciples 
107 ; the rebellious Vine, or Vine- 
yard, in Isaiah, parall. to re- 
bellious vine-dressers in Synopt. 
251 

Vine-dressers, s. Vine 

Vinegar, offered to Jesus 576 

Vineyard, the Synoptic parable of 
the 202, 249; Isaiah’s parable of 
the 241 

Visions, early, traces of in Mk 18 

Voice, a, in the Temple, “Let us 
depart hence’’-308 

Voices, z.¢. thunders 12 


Wait patiently, c. w. buy corn 654 ; 
those that wait for the morning 
(Ps.) appl. to Christ’s resurrection 
680 

Walking, attributed to God 242; 

in Paradise 244; spiritual 246 ; 
of Jesus, the, in the Temple (Mk) 
242 

War emphasized by Synopt. but 
peace by Jn.292; peace prepared 
before war 293 

Warm oneself (metaph.) in bad 
sense 512-18 ; of Peter (in Mk—Jn) 
why om. in Mt—Lk. 510-13 

Warning, or enlightening 29; Eze- 
kiel on 29 


Washing, Christ’s, of the feet of the | 


aot 





disciples 151; conn. w. the clean- 
sing of the Vine 107 

Watch (vb) (Synopt.), parall. to abide 
(Jn) 830; the duty of presbyters 
336 ; “‘w. until ye stand” (? Ezra 
- (LXX) and Lk.) 336-7 

Watches of the night, the 664 

Water, a cup of 96; in the world to 
come 87; mixed with. wine in the 
Eucharist 480; from the rock 625 

Way, the, z.e. the Christian faith 
73, 169 foll.; the W. of Light 
(Barnabas) 240 

We (or, us) interch. w. you 82 

Wealth, c. w. worth 6388 

“Weep,” c. w. “here” 685; Christ’s 
weeping over Jerusalem 192 

Well of Miriam, the 669 

White raiment 18; Rashi and Je- 
rome on 14; in Bibl. Aram. c. w. 
Heb. young man 675 ; misrendered 
by LXX 675 

Whiten, z.e. purify from sin 14, 21; 
s. Fuller 

Widow, the [typical] 280; widows 
conn. w. a condemnation of 
scribes 278 foll. 

Wilderness, God ‘‘finds” Israel in 
the 177 

Wine, and milk 45; at Cana 45; 
conn. w. blessing 122; mingled 
with myrrh 575; water mixed with, 
in the Eucharist 480 

Wing of abominations, the 307 

Winter (metaph.) 881; c. w. re- 
proach 309 

Wipe, c. w. adulteress 361; wiped, 
c. w. poured out or anointed 362 ; 
wiping the feet of Jesus 360 

Wisdom of God, the, parall. to “I,” 
1.€. Jesus 259, 344 

Wisely, in bad sense 269 

“ Within ourselves is our destruction 
and our help” (Epictet.) 409 

Without, or outside (metaph.) 72 

Witness, to bear (Jn), parail. to 
. preach (Synopt.) 300 

“Witnesses, ye are my” 300 

Woe! (Gk) imported into Gk by 
LXX 409; Christ blamed (Celsus) 
for crying Woe! 408 

Wolf (jn), conn. w. ransom (Mk— 
Mt.) 164 

Women, not obliged to attend Pass- 
over 201; rejected as witnesses 
705; the evidence of, concerning 
Christ’s resurrection 658; the w. 
near Christ’s Cross, different lists 
of 630, 652 foll.; two groups of, 
visiting Christ’s tomb 699 
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Wondered, “he [7.e. the Lord] w. 
that there was no intercessor” 
(better ‘“was amazed’’) 451; al- 
tered by LX X and Targ. 451 

World, the religious, persecuting 140 

Worm, the undying 96 foll.; im- 
munity from the 376 

Worth, c. w. wealth 638 

Written, [it.is] (Mk—Mt.), parall. to 
determined or decreed (Lk.) 408 





Ydnak (Heb. and Aram.) suckling 
(metaph.) 42 


Tes, 


Ye (Lk.) parall. to the children of 
the kingdom (Mt.) 142 

Year, “during that y/’ 
eventful y. 507 

You, interch. w. us 82 3 

Young man (Heb.) c. w. in white 
675 


z.e. that 


Zeal, Christ’s, for the Lord’s House 
216 

Zohar, (1) “enlighten,” (2) “teach 
what to avoid” 29; conn. w. the 
Jewish Cabbala 30 
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"Ayardw and dmardw 125 
ayamyros 20, 22 
ayyé\w and amayyé\w 
699 
dyyedos Kupiov 679 
ayvigw 10 
ayopasw 639; and ayagw 
650 
aypurvéw and ypnyopéw 
331 
dywuev 4, 469-70 
ayovifoua 183 
adnuovéw 450 
aducéw 722 
GOdodos and dédos 351 
dduvaréw: ddvvaret and 
Ovvard 58 
aberéw 92 
-a. and -e 462 
aivos and xpdros 184 
aipw 76, 668; and Bag- 
Tagvw 572 
airéw and épwrdw 61, 
235; alréoua 58, 61 
airta and émrvypady 579, 
585 foll. 
-aljy and xpdvos 
and icarpés 188 
akavOwos 566 
dkavotov (v.r. doBecrov) 
91 
dhdBaorpos 863-4 
arelow, pwuplfw, and xplw 
~ 349 
adAd Cc. w. &Aa 160 
adNompdcahdos 481, 581 
GAs: adev cGua 100 
aunv 444 
d&uodoyv 172; s. Ampho- 
don 


138 ; 





avaBrérw 667 ; dvaBréyas 
parall. to cadlcas 279 

dvaykn and Ors 108 
foll., 310 foll. 

avayo 85 

avadeua 
285 

advadeuarifw and duvumue 
582 foll. 

avadnua, s. dvdbewa 

dvaipéw 591 

dvakawliw 40 

dvakuNiw and dmokvAlw 
663-7 

avaktTTw 323 

avahauBdvw 727, 732 

avddnuyts 85, 727 

avdurnow 415, 422, 426 

dvatavoua 473 

avatintw 403—4 

avat\dcow 40 

avapépowar 729 

dvOpwiros, with 6 45; 
emph. 247 

admayyé\kw and dyyé\\w 
699 

amalpw 731; and émraipw 
730 

amravraw and vmravrdw 
188; and day 188; 
and ocuvayTdw 188, 394 

dmapvéoua. and dpvéouar 
535 

: amay and amravraw 


and avadnua 


amataw and dyardw 125 
amepiomacros 120 
améxw: améxer 470 
amictéw, -ia 707 

amo and éml 462 


793 


Baoragw 76; 





opos “‘ mountain,” the English 


amoKkpivoua 5; ameKpivato 
549 
amrokvw and émidvw 521 


‘amrohUTpwows 322 


amovucrafw 4 

aropia 109 

amoomaw act. and omaw 
mid. 492-3 

amoorepéw 125 

amopépw, with accus. of 
pers. 542 

dpvéouat and damapyéomar 
535 

dpwua (from dpdw) 650 

dpwuara Kal dd\d\a 647 

dpwuarifoua: 8375 

doBerros 938—4 

adtapagia 452 

avrAlfouat 868 

avpuov and rayvvw 25 

attn 254 

avroédixros 671 

aginut (forms of) 858-9; 
&des anda dere 238,358, 
490; dgévres ambig. 
256 ; agiévac and é&ed- 
Oety 610; with dwriy, 
rvedua, and wux7nv 607 

adpuwvos 550 


Bata and oriBddes 180 

Badd\w: Badrotoa parall. 
to mpoéd\aBev 349 

Bapéoma 6 

Bapéws 6 

and aipw 
572 

Barraroyéw and Barra- 
pigw 232 

BrXar7Tw 722-3 
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BovAouar and Oé\w 560 
Bpépos 89; ra Bpépn 118 


Déevva 441 

ywookw 64-5 

yapeds 13; s, Fuller 

yvopuos 46, 509 

yvwords 509, 627 

yedumara and ypaupa- 
TLKH 258 

ypaumarevs 276 

ypipw: yéypamra parall. 
to wpiouévov 412 

yenyopéw and dypumvéw 
331 


Aé 144, 361, 734 

det 443 

dea’ (6 6.) 395-6 

dépw 298, 527 

déxouar and AauBdvw 446 
Oud... .Quep@y 718 
Svarypnyopéw 6 

duddnua and orépavos 566 
Oudkovos and doidos 74 


diaxocuéw (els Bacthéa) * 


566 
Siapeplfa and pepltw 
(act. and mid.) 424 
diamrerchéouar 29 
deaoTé\Aw 28; 
Nowa 26-9 
OrarlOenar 428 
duiornue (intrans.) 729 
Otwyuos 134 
dudkw 185-8, 298 
doxéw: doxodyres dpxev 
162 
dddos and ddodos 351 
Ooddw 849 


Svar éd- 


0bfa 2-4 

dodAos and dudkovos 74 

Sivauat 188; s. also 
duvarés 


duvarés 58-4: Suvard and 
dduvarel 58; duvardr, 
OUvarat, and éoriv 462 

dvoKoNos 128-9 

dvoxpnoros 545 


-E and -a 462 

éap (LXX) 324 

édw, aor, pass. ldénoav 
(LXX) for eld@ncay 
490; Aq. id@nre, Sym. 
édoare 494 

eyylgw: Fyyce (LXX) 
476 


é€yo emph, 402 
€Gos: Kata 7d & 483 





el dpa 206 

elhéw and éverhéw 670 

elul: éorw parall. to 
OivaTat, Ouvarov etc. 
462 

ewre (unaccented) 404, 
407 

elpnvedw 98, 101, 240 

els, emt, mpds 573 

éx, ambig. 480 

éxeltvos 20 

éxOauBos, -éw, -éowa 51, 
450 

€xOavuatw 256 

exkomTw 90 : 

éxéyouar: ékNeNeymévos 
20 : 

éxdelrrw and Korudouat 613 

exAekTOs 223; éxNexToi and 
pikpot 80 

éxmvéw 611 

ExTev@s 284 

é€xxéw 220 

é\aov and édeos 848 

éuBrérw: éuBrévas aire 
125 

é€mos 415 

éumlvw 725 

éumopia 218-14 

éumdpiov 218 foll.; s. 
Emporion 

év T@ (w. inf.) 25, 35, 729 

évayxanl(ouat 76, 117 

évdéxerar (ovK) 66 

éveléw and évTudlicow 
640 

éviautés 507 

évotepvicoua 408 

évragidgw 874 foll. 

evTo\n 272 

evTuNigow and 
640, 670 

efépxouar 469-70, 610; 
with @w 72, 587-8 

&eorw 115 

étlornuc 701 

€E000s 85 

éEouodoyéw 890 

éfoucla and ovcla 335 

érayyédNomar 890 

éralpouat 729-80; 
drralpouat 730 

emairéw and mpocaitéw 
167 

érevdurns 501 

éerl and dmé 4862 

emiBarrw : ér~Badrdv (Mk) 
587 foll. 

émrypagey and airia 579, 
585 foll. 


794 


éverréw 


and 





émthtw and drrodvw 521 

émionuos and karadede- 
pévos 557 

émiriOnus and mepiridnue 
564 

émitiyudw and duacré\Xo- 
pat 27 

émipwooKkew 636, 660 

émixwpew and vroxwpéw 
665 


| épevvdw: épevvare, ambig. 


Zpxouar: épxduevov 150 

épwrdw and airéw 61, 
235 

éc0iw and tpwyw 400 

éoxaros, dxpos, and mépas 
143, , 

éowbev 409 

Erowpov Exe 
&dpacua) 161 

evepyérns 162 

evNoyéw: evAoynmevos and 
evNoynTos 190 

edplokouat, pass. with 
neg. (LXX) 683-4 

evoxnuwv 637 

evx74 57; 7 €. THs mloTews 
56 

éplotnur: éméctncay and 
iornkecay érdvw 678 

éxw (LXX)=59 diff. 
~Heb. words or 
phrases 1380; éyovca 
and xopuicaca 864 

€ws Tivos; in LXX 494; 
&ws épxouar 302 

€éws (n.) and dpOpos 661 


_ (Aq. 


“Hyeuy 543 

wos 598, 602; s. Eli 

Hros: Hrvoe and vjrioe 
417 

jovxate 651-2 


OauBéw 51 i 

Géa: amd Odds (LXX 
511, 631 

6é\nua, absol. 462 

6€w and BovAouwor 560 

Oepuatvoua 512 

Gépos 325 

Dewpéw 649 

Artis and dvdyxn 108 
foll., 310 foll. 

Opogowae and smrodéouac 
292 

Ovpwpds 381 foll.; 
mudwpbs 884 

@vw and mow 422 | 


and 
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"Idowiat: Aq. id@nre 
(Sym. édcare) ? from 
idouwar 494, comp. 490 

We and idere 687 

(dod 460, 684 ° 

lodyyeros 268 ‘ 

toos: toat (uwapruptar) 519 

lornut:  oradets and 
éoTws 2388; éorws and 
xabloas 279; éornKdtes 
602-3; iorjKew or 
elorynKey 629; orjoyre 
C.W. oTHTE 337; S. also 
OTHKW 

loxupbs: toxupdrepos 56 

*Iwdvyyns perh. corr. for 
6”Avvas 508-9 


Kaéaipw and mepixafa- 


plgw 106 

Kabevdw and Kommdowar 
453 

Kablgw (érl  Bxaros) 


ambig. 568; xadicas 
parall. to dvaBrépas 
279; kadioas and éatds 
279 

Kal...d€ 300 

Kkaipés 67; and aldy 188; 
o'K. mov 895 

Kkakodoyéw 88, 97 

kaxow and xaraxplyw 724 

kaTaBalvw and karép- 
Xomar 25 

KaTadéw:  KaTadedewévos 
and érlonuos 557 

katakplyw 7163 
KaKkdw 724 

katahauBdavw, ambig. 662 

Karddupa and karddAvous 
395 

Kkatadtw and Avw 210 

katam@éracua and mapa- 
méracua 617 fol. 

katrapiuiéw and  ¢iréw 
488—9 

Karapidnua and pirnua 
489 

KaTaxéw 352 

KaTépxX oat 
Batyw 25 

Kkatevioyéw 117 

KkaTnxéw 705 

Kepudtiov 219 

K\Hpos 577 

kAyw Kkeparyny 611, 614 

Koyudouac and xkadevdw 
453 

Koxkwos and ropptpa 564 
foll. 


and 


and xara- 





KoAAvBioT7s 220 

KohoBdw 314 

Ko\tros 76; 
403—4 

koulgw: Kouloaca and 
éxovca 864 

Kpadga 282 

Kpaua 430 

kpvgios and 6 detva 396 

KUptos 314 


and ariGos- 


Aayxdvw 576, 578 

AauBave and déyoua 
416; dX. parlcuac 
525 

Aamrpés 565 

Aatoudw 644 

Nelrw: Aelrer and barepet 
124 

AlGos, wérpa, and mérpos 
668 

Acuds and Noiuds 290 

Airpa 639 

Aourdv and 7d Norby 472, 
474 

iw (=odxX dmoroyéw) 84; 
A. and karadvw 240 


Malyw 658 

pavrevouat and mpodpy- 
Tevw 569 

paprupéw: waprupetre 800 

papTvpiov 301 

Maxarpa 480, 492 


Belfwv, Opp. to vedrepos 
73 | 


pev...6€ 734 

pévw 301, 330 

Hepifo and dapyepliw 
(act. and mid.) 424 

beTapoppbouar 14 

pmeragés and év péocw 204 

bnviw 263 

puxpds: wexpol and ékdex- 
Tot 80 

Kenwovedu 694 

moyts 667 

povoyevys 22-8, 83 

puplfowar 349 

pwpov 847 foll. 


Ndpdos 352 
veavlas 41 


veavicxos 41, 47, 674 foll. 


véos: vewrepos Opp. to 
pelfwr 73 

yyTiagw 39 

yymios: vam. and FHrrvoe 
417 

vop.xos 268 


ry fs 


| 
| 





vouvex@s and ¢povluws 


269 
vioow 624 


Budov and tha (LXX) 
480 


O for w 359 

6 6€ 274 

85e and otros 406 

066s 78; ddovs_ Tpets 
(LXX) 441; s. also 
Way 


oikia v.r. for ovcia 335 
olkopGbpos 98, 347 
dupa and d6dbaruds 169 
duvume and dvabeuari¢e 
532 ; 


‘évdpiov 178 


dvedigw c.w. wdlyw 599 

ovomea, (in various 
phrases) 85 

dvTws and otrws 246 

Omrov 484 

6pOpos and éws (n.) 661 

oplgw: wpicmévoy and 
yéeypamra: 442 

ds dé 575 

o} ambig. 37 

ov wn interrog. w. Ist 
pers. 459 foll. 

ovai 409 

ovcta and éfovcia 335; 
ovolay v.r. oiklay 3385 

ovros and de 406; atirn 
254 

otrws\ and dyTws 246 

6pOaruds and dupa 169 


Tlacd(e)ia and mpadrys 
369 : 
madlov 88-48; 
and Bpédn 39 
mats 89, 44, 62 
mapayyéAhw,  dvacréddo- 
pac, and émiriudw 26-7 


Taoia 


| mapddecos 643 


rapadldwut 638-4, 422, 
475, 542, 615 

mopaxabéfoua and xa- 
0lfw 647 


TapahauBave 450 

mapaméracua and kara- 
méraocua 617 

mapackeun and mpoodB- 
Barov 635 

tapapépw 460 foll.; ma- 
péveyke, -ov, -av 462 

maperul: mapéore 895 

mapépxowa (Origen) 464 
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TaploTnM:  Mapectdvat 
501; wapeornkdres 602 

mdpovarpos 657 

mwapovola and gauvvré)\eva 
287, 330 

Tarnp: marpos, written 
jpos, C.wW. mpos 60 

mépav Tod lopidvov 158 

mepiamTw 510, 539 

‘mepiBrérw: mepiBreWape- 
vos 194-5 

mepikabapl fw, OF -Kafalpy, 
and kadaipw 106-7 

mepixabapua 107 

meptumos 454-5, 457 

Tepiomaouat 871 

mepitiOnue and émeiriOne 
- 564; mepi0&res and 
mapaptudévros 605 

mepivynua 107 

mérpa, mérpos, and NiGos 
668 

wintw and detyw 497 

TlOTEVW : WLTTEVETE, AM- 
big. 228 

mioTikn 356; s. Pistic 

mavaw and dmom\avaw 
294, 318 

mrevpa 626 

mrnyn 436 

mvevua and mvon 611 

modnpns 578 

mow and diw 422 

mods: qmbd\ewy C. W. 
TohA@y 335 

mopevoua. and vrdyw 613 

tmoppupa and Kdxkivos 564 
foll. 

TparTwprov 483 

mpaxrwp 526 

mpiy and mpiv 4. 441 

apo, ambig. 150, 163 

mpouyw and mpoépyoua 
439, 693 

mpoBad\w and éxOdd\\w 
206, 325; c.w. mpodam- 
Bavw 878 

mpoépxouat 439, 489; and 
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